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Preface 


This book was undertaken by the Guelph 
istorcal Society and myself three years ago 
in recognition of Guelph sexqlcentenial in 
1977, When I was approached by the Exec 
ive of the Society to write the History of 
Guetp, T suggested that should be joint 
ferpris, as etherwne it woul not be pos 
ble to complete the tak in the time availabe 
i wat gies thatthe Society would research 
any and all material available In the Guelph 
ates while I resarched the Archive ia Ot 
stand Toronto, snd the resling material 
wrnld greatly enlarge the Societys archives 
The result ie collection which today com 
pre oer 20,00 research card 

Thi hisiory atempts to provide answer 0 
a numberof questions: why aid Guelph grow 
in develo when other centres sch ax Rock 
wood, Georgetown or Heapeler remained 
‘nc smaller? Why, on the other han, given 
thestrenous efforts ofthe busines commnty 
to. promote. Guelph growth, did ie never 
hich leaders aspired? What were the ide 
‘lois, strategies, and consequences of growth 
and the failure of dominance? Finally, what 
were the periads and nature of the develop 


ment of Guelph’ majo sca iiatons ane 


crgaizatons, In a word, what Ihave rc 











id more refined understanding of 
ial hor 








vndertaking 
‘oftimes pani compromise, ands 








fsting and important subjects have been 
Inerely touched upon or omited_ entirely 
Moreover, beeause the research and writing 
was a shared undertaking with sretiies di 
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John Galt’s grand design with ingenuity and 
untiring zeal, and to Carolyne 

whase encouragement and support hav 
helped to make this work possible 
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John Galt’s 
Grand Design 
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Alter the detuction of the Huron, Petun 
and Neviralnasons bythe Iroquois Bish a 
Tince, a period of relative cain occured due 
ine which several small bands of Algoakian 
speaking lane tmoved into the region. These 
‘and, called variously Ojibwa, Chappe and 
Mixinauga, however, stablahed o. pein 
rent villages. Thi cooray was base pon 
hunting rapping, bing and gathering it 
Ad wild gran, and with nly a ie arming 
‘or gardening, The iference in conomic a 
tivities between the Hurons and Tragic ad 
the Algonkian-speaking Indians would have a 
‘ery important onsequence: whereas the for 
Sper groupe beatay of Ur epcabial r 
Fenttion placed a high value on land. and 
foueht fetcely to cetin ownership of the 
more nomadic Algnkans Tacked he same 
tense of onnerhip, ad, once white settlement 
Tegan to pu into Upper Canada, were uch 
more easily persed to ign away thr ihe 

Was not until 1792, however that major 





ehanges bog to cur in the Guelph ceion 
Aen reat of the American Revolutionary 
War (1776-89) Beis Loyalists and thet 
Indian allie, the Iroquois, were driven north 
ita Canada’ In oder to retain the loyalty of 
the Iroquois, the Brit had promised to ee 
place any lands that they might lve. The 
‘American colonies having wom thee indepen 
face it was now Britain's cty to make good 
{hat promise. Aer long negotiations, wat 
decided to grant the Iroquois a sip of aod 
twelve mile in witb, Iying om both sides of 
‘he Grand River, ranting fron is mouth tie 
To satiy Iroquois claims and to obtain 
land far white wement adjacent #0, Lal 
Ere ad Lake Ontario the Brith autores 














goat a treaty with dhe local Minas 
foe tact of lnd, roughly triangular in shape 
reaching fam Burlington Bay tothe hee 
tere ofthe Grand, then south-west 0 Pott But 
well om Lake Erie. This huge are, which in 
‘des present-day Guelph wat surrendered 
ty the Mininaugas on December 1, 1392 or 
the sum of £1180 704d. sterling. ‘Then, in 
198, the Grand River rat, inching” the 
area north and wet of Guelph Towaship was 
irnied to the Irequots, Aaa fru that aca 
tow comprising Nichol, Billington, Wilmot 
Waterloo and. Dumires Townships, passe 
vos hands 

The ret of Wellington County lying worth 
west and north of Nichol and Pik 














Sirendered by the Miniwaugas at i uch 
Tater date’ Ke wa not wnt 181 under two 
separate teaticy that rumen, Erin, West 
Garaltara and West Lather Townships were 
surrendered, In 1823 Maryborough wa made 
part of a treaty, and finally, in 1636, Minto 
fd Arthur were surrendered 

The primary reswon for the long delay in 
ining Weates a the northern ares was tha 
{he land was not rogue for white stemnent. 
Within of acres avaiable le o Lake 
Ontario, and immigrants arriving at slow 
tte, there was huge surps of recat land 
Te was only when the okder aveas clove tothe 
lakes beran to fil up that the government 
roeded to aequie the more northerly rege 


aoe 





Although Guelph Township bad been a 
qld bythe government in 190, would be 
Another thirgefve years before settlement 
‘roll bagi, This delay waa etry the vm 
ff government policy, In 1791, a8 a means of 
Supporting a "Protestant clergy and of 





Sinancng government expenduts, the Colo 
hia! Office and the Government of Upper 
(Canad tad dosed to set std oneseventh 
ofall land as Clergy Reserves, and am a 
dona one seventh a Crowe Reserves. These 
reserve it as hoped, would be leased by new 
‘Siler and the revenue would suppoet beth 
“ure aud government 

Th areas where seteinent had not yet be 
gun. the roerves were lid ou throughout the 
Towauhip in a checkerboard pattern, 90 that 
thei valve woul be representative of the a 
rage value of the townships involved. For 

me regions aleady seed by Loyalists and 
‘er inigranty, this pater could not be 
Towed. Tt was decided, therelore, that whole 
tomulps would be vet aside in new areas to 
take up for the lack of reser in ete are 
ms That twas, that inorder to eompensat or 
he lack of reserves in Linc County, hee 
tire Township of Guelph was set aide as 4 
Gown Reemve, and Puslach was named 














CGlergy Reserve, Ax sch, both Towaship were 
‘lose to setlement for those who hoped to 
buy land of thei own. Such would remain the 
wivation wns the Canada Company came 
spon the scene 





_ee 

“The creation of the Cassada Company aroe 
from two sources: the lure ofthe Crown and 
Clergy Reserve leases o rae significant reve 
faves an the deve by a nomber of Brith 
‘Capitalist o find an opporsanity for profitable 
Tand speculation. ln 1625 both goals began 
conve tether. ‘The chief protagonist for the 
Sale of the Crown and Clergy Revers was 
Jotin Beverley Robimton, Adorsey-General of 
Upper Canal, Te wae Robinson's bei that 
the serves ad if possible all Crown lands 
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should be converted wo cash so that perma 
Det sinking fund coud be erated. Such 
Fund would he Believed, prevent the elected 
Laiative Assembly from forcing the voter! 
wil upon the Goveror and Executive Counc 
bythe Avery's capacity 0 et off tx reve 
nes. Although there was general agreement 
monet the Executive Counel of Upper Can 
sla that sve nich sep was neces 1 dhore 
tp the government’ potion against the gow 
Jing demands ofthe Logisatve Asembly for a 
have of power, 1 satitictory method 10 
Schiewe focal autonomy immediately pres 
ted ie 

Mearitile, a seond proposal fr these of 
the reserve lands in Upper Canada as brew 
ing, During the War of 1812, many Upper 
(Canadians had experienced large financial 
Tomes, noc eel fm America soles who 
thorn and pillaged, bt also fom the Beth 
ttoops who were saioned amongst them foe 
the delence of Upper Canada, The later re 
(ubitioned hosnen, seized grain and produce, 
ATaughtered livestock for od, and, a6 armed 
tretcenaries oem do, showed ile concern for 
the property of thow they wete defending. Al 
toa the more prominent sare quicly 
feecived compensation, the great majority of 
‘zens who had experienced loses recived 
othing. Init of long ane biter complaints 
tothe British ators, an years of fetes 
peition to the Brtsh Government, nothing 
free done, Finally, in 1822, 4 group of thee 
‘Canadian Claimants” banded ogether (© 
hire the Stotsh novel, John Galt, to pursue 
thei ease at Whitehall, Ht was tei eoice of 
Galt that would et into roti the chain of 
‘vents tate othe setement of Guelph 











John Galt was, by all acenunt, a most un 
sual pron, «novi of Seth tals, world 
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traveller, poet, author of « popular biography 
ofthe port, Lard Byron, and man of as, 
Gal, at he sys of inst, aspived as well to 
becoime a succes promoter and busine 
‘man! It'vas the later apect of Galt’ career 
(4s well a6 his reputed infuence over some 
Sey members ofthe Brith Haase of Con 
mons) that drew Galt © the attention of the 
Canadian Claimants 

Thi, a spite of his influence, Galt had 
line succes in representing hi lento the 
British authortie During 1822, he was pase 
hack and forth fos office to ofc, meeting 
cherywhere with frustration and delay. Galt 
‘made propsal afer propor om behalf his 
Tong-tering employe but without real? 
The British Government simply third to 
coider any kindof a cash setlement. Tn the 
face ofthis refusal, Gat gradually evaved the 
Hea of sling the vaca land of Upper Ca 

Tn 1828, Galt began pt his scheme ato 
‘motion, but by now, in his fete ind tok 
(on larger and larger dimensions Not only 

ld he propo sell the "Reserve" in Up. 
per Canada to satay hi clients, but he won 
Alo create agian land speculation ad se, 
Hlement company in the hopes of profiting per 
Sonal. The wale of the enterprise, ashe 
vine it, was breath-taking, He would ras a 
tllion pounds and cones to buy all the wn 
sold lands of Upper Canada. Although the 
Canada Company ulnatly el sor of these 
goals i would al be the lange entesprie of 
itskind in Canaan history. 

Daring 1623, Cale undertook a vigorous 
promoional campaign to sll hi idea to Bri 
Ssh investors. ‘The eorpanys he prope was 
to be a purely commercial venture, with 
‘minal ‘capital of £10000, John Galt 


























would be hired at ite manager. Within the 
Year he wae abe to dispose of enough shares to 

ise sient mosey to begin operations 

The charter of the Canada Company, 
pase by the Brit Parliament, gave enor 
rows powers. Ht could purchase, hold, im 
plone see and dispose of ware or other 
Tans make advances of eapital vo seers and 
‘pen ot make improvements t rd though 
the lands to be opened for slement? The 
Company was ranted the eight e import abd 
texport goods fee of dit, provided that suck 
dreles were brought i 1 be used forthe cal- 
tivation and improvement of slapd, oF ex 
pore for the cornmon god of tector The 
Fight to own lands ebcwhere inthe British Do 
minions wat alo allowed 

The Company's charter provided for the ap- 
pointment ef a. Governor, Deputy-Governor 
Extcen Directory four audios and a secre 
tary. Thowe elected a6 officers and Directors 
ffoon to have thelr sasnes commemorated by 
townships named afer them ia the Huron 
‘Trat) were: Goveror, Charles Bosanquet 
Deputy Governor, Wiliam Willams; Direc 
torn, Robere Bid Richard Blanshant, 
Robert Downie, Joba Easthope, Edward PL 
fie, Joha Fallon, Charles David Gordon 
Wiliam Hibbert, Je, Jon. Hedgon, John 
Hallet, Hare Logan, Simon MeGiliray 
James McKillop. Joba Masterman, Marti 
Tucker Sent and Henry Usborne With his 
Company incorporated, Galt was now ready 10 
teal with the various government 

Daring hie British negoiaons, Galt deal 
primarily with the Under Secretary for the 
Cranes, Ro Wilmot Horton. In December, 
1825, Galt was ready with his proposal 3 con 
‘mission should be established to tavel to Up- 
pet Canada, both to aes the vale ofthe re 
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serves and remaining crown lands, and to 
fecommend 4 method of spor 0 that the 
trae aes ofthe Upper Canadiana could be 
Site Naturally Gale suggested. strongly 
that he shouldbe one of the commisioners 

During the spring. ane summer of 1824, 
Galt worked hart sell the Canada Company 
‘dea to prospective shareholders. By August he 
had managed ¢o pervade investors to sie 
seribe to all the shares, although oly a smal 
first subcrption of capital was pid in. None- 
theless, it was enough so that, when the time 
nos right, operations could begin. Meanwhile 
Galt had been occa in getting his commis 
sion idea acopted. A 3 rest John Galt and 
Wiliam Mecilivray were appointed to repre- 
tent the Canada Company, Francis Lockbora 
fd Jolin Harvey represented the British a 
thovtes and those of Upper Canada, aed 
John Dasidon was chowen by the otber com 
Inisioners to make up the commision. ‘The 
fommmisoers were istucted to report to the 
Ticutenant Governor of Upper Canada. at 
‘York which they didn Mare, 1825. In al, 
they were to report en the value of some 2, 
200 00 acre of reserve lan 

he negotiations concerning the actual pu 
chase and price would drag on for almost a 
fther year, Ultimately, Archdeacon John 
Strachan, objecting to the low price offered for 
the Clergy Reserv, had em withdrawn 
from the agreement, La thei place the Canada 
Company was fered 1,000,000 aces in the 
iru Tract, Moreoer, these Crown Reserves 
leady under lewe were withdrawa fom the 
‘eal and turned over forthe support of Upper 
Canada Coleg. Retaining tobe included in 
the sle were all Crown Reserves till unease. 
Ja townships rorveyed before March 1, 1824 
In all thew amounted to 1322010 aces, in 
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5 Sa) cng the Township of Gueph tn ain 
Se ae the Company received the 1,000,000 acres in 
the Haren Tract, Tes lands weet be paid 
forat the ato 68 per see over a ten 
fear ped, The ttl purchase money was © 
Sowa to {2404419 ering. Ae om he 
inl lanjobhing a vacant Crown Reserves 
inlng ated aca heft major undertake 
dng ote Canada Company under Gals 
felon, wa he etement of Gop 
Towa 








aoe 
The Canada Companys choice of Guelph 
for ite fist major development was a logical 
‘one, Not oaly was Ouejph one of the largest 
acant block of land remaining within trad 
Ine distance of York, ut settlement wat al 
ready well established on both sides of it. To 
the wet, te Iroquos ad Tong since sold off 
Dumiies, Waterloo, Wilmot, Pilkington and 
Nichol Towtshipe to land speculators, and 
‘Woaterlo had received it fst seers 1200, 
To the eat Erin and Eramoa had begun to 
feceveseters by 1620, Thus Guelph was now 
‘ealy inthe path ofsetement 
‘When John Gale arvived ia Upper Canada 
rates in January, 1827, to take up permanent res 
‘eae a manager of the Canada Company, he 
had aleady foriuated his stratery for the 
project's sucess Whereat mat land jobbers 











Jt Linear ne Cormarte Compra 
be ns Gof 


2 : (rere content ta sell of wid ands cheaply as 
ete einen es Ames ‘Seman ase while spending ae He as pos 
z LY tate stoma gf tie, Gal intended vo mexiize profits through 


LeU Sia ne te He 


langescale capital investment and extensive 


Pe ae audvertsing and promotion. Rather than have 
SP ow nae on fees ree Sato an ever-widening front, 
Seated lindo et Fhe would present them with 3 ready made set 


tlemeat witha town, god voade and wich 
Cal noose a8 chool, market and shops 
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already in place, Not only would sich an ap 
Pouch speed the rate of setement, ut i 
‘ould greatly increase the valve of farm lane 
1o potential veers Upon Gal's arrival be 
seat realy encouraged to find that god lands 
were becomig latvey saree ad » rong 
‘demand existed Indeed, within the fie few 
‘wecks of his arrival he received nearly shee 
hundred offers to purchase lots The Guelph 
projet, then, seemed t0 promise every lik 
Food of eucces 

‘Once Galt hal ct up his land sales fice in 
York, recruited a staff and got sales ofthe seat 
tered Grown lots moving, Be wna able © fa 
his atentio wo the Guelph projec Hisorderty 
and burineslike approach fr sevealed in his 
instructions 10 his etenant, Dr Wiliam 

Tiger" Dunlop, regarding the slettion of the 
Guelph townsite 


‘iia he sine fe company elle me vay 
‘ence, o nt sal ove tuted you the 
it Me Prior and Mr Tilly on your ee 
they may have cece conerning the Gach 
tock aaa! t,o explanatory he regula 
‘efor a copy a wich ibe 
and Ne Eware hon {lve deed to acon 
Yay te opm se of he Gly of Ce 
nda ape yo at 
gh block or he purple one eee 
But should i sppear oyu that she ati 
vel ted or suck pry yu may eq 























Exar to make his atangemens or procuing 
uit the block a peli tpt ay pe 
‘manent improvement, Jou wil carly exiine 
the cunt bere hse par of on 
itu beeen thse sel te companys beuncy 
Bie lneeinc ihe let expense 
se canny, ae aug te coy 
line that the general fr the sunny 











Having vt the busines ofthe Guelph block in 
oul then tare yur station exporing 
Inseam expen on teint of he company te 
te dane wh 2 enonale prospective viento 2 
‘nde que codte“this auton {dos acer a 
Drrer, fon the sme of proce T ve on 
by men wwe odes thinking ae baaly 
































Thee weeks after Dunlop hal recived his 
insructions the Gie Gasete of Ancaster noted 
that mates in Guclph were proceting a3 
planned. On April 1, the Gace reported that 
the "Canada Company commence ative op 
rations cutting roads fom Galt though thee 
£0,000 acre tact in Halton [Dist] and in 
Selecting itor 3 wwe 

Meanwhile, Gals busines, which had 
taken him to New Yee, was completed, and 
he was ready to take active command of the 
Guelph projet, Gals strategy to make the 
sont of the undertaking, and thereby toi 








Dr Will “The Tr” Day 
Wd tbe etn te Hane Frc 


create the enthuse of oth the employes 
fn prompetive byes for it, wa revealed in 
iis autotngrapy 


When the cies which induced me to vt New] 
Yerk were adjusted I returned to Upper Canada | 
a St Gespes Day, he edo pi Thewar at | 
Sriheut deny Fas well aware of te oding 
fie cs of ean ers iey be there 
token desig, The the laching of ven a 
ss an ene wh» roe 

‘Phe Emig of sm vis cerhniy one of 
tt and acentingy | appa anal al 
Sppareny sede oprenre” 
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Travelling from New York via. Dundas, 
Galt met a party of Canada Company officals 
there, and then proceeded to the village of 
"Gal as Shades Mil had been renamed i 
his hotour, On the morning of the twenty- 
thir, the Canada Company party were ready 
foe their journey wo the proposed ste of 
Guelph, Robert Thompion, one of Guelph 
‘any residents then n chil ving in Gall 
membered ther departure 





a the ping of 1825, my ae, wet i fay 
‘amet reside the Faw of Galt He purchase 
{ts with ene wore on ter git esl 
2 coper shop aly, and show tn deling 
Sot on rg stern weed 
rene ete rer I we then tty of abot on 
earn and ponaing, a1 beled Tdi fi 
{have of fakedge Cary ining Bnd Know 
{hoot tad voy spleen the scree 
‘Sonthat the party war propting wo wat foe 8 
nce they Caled te Becks tomer: ca of 
Fewnah f Watton, at emery ae 
de pany wor alll Mr Gals Do Dato 
{Charl Proe, on McDonald te Shel 
{Gaerich), Wim Gosia ae one et 
frien ste men an chin teaers “foro 
Irlaeged t Ablom Shade, and were ned with 
pork fou, whiskey, ee "The Caney par of 
‘ere Towrahip of Gps this was man eae 
Rie who had boat io fous prvi pated 
teat the wee imi a the en, about fre 
‘ea ami om tek he ek ang 
teen ile and fr dhe most part was ove arog 
‘nd newiysmade bh ond The cree Te Galt 
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ight flock inthe maring, ad raced tee 
‘lstiaton abot fv lack nike afro 





Gale's rp fom Gale o Guelph prove tobe 
particularly unpleasant. Gale had remained 
behind the main party, aid no sooner had he 
tnd "Tiger" Dunlop, his "Warden of the 
Foret” st out than they mined the blazed 
tac and became lst in the forest. Gal de 
scribe hr situation a ll: 


voding fret sey sil, we decoy ¢ 
Fan tring at the i,” eee et 
{shabted ty 4 Dutch shoemaker, We made hin 
‘dean burt condi ed duc hin to 

fimy, and had, aer the peace, emigrated tothe 

da wkere be Bought «lot lm whic ae he 

ind made some tewerment he sschange br he 

Ioestion in he wee ose a mel Je 

ape” the tl! or tne oo which as 
ined in the ain of quer hat oar es 

od gone fooeard By thie i bean bt 

Journey in the pathiow woud About mime dip 

Fig et wae eo ewe na 

| ander hanes refuge rfl We 
ood the men nde the ode of Me Pra, wince 

Thad employed fr the Company, dng ar 
































In spite ofthe ran and dark, Gal was do 
termined wo have hie ceremony, Galt contin 
Sed his narrative flows 


eee i veneas 
svchost tor by Bae tans 
Se ini Be Dp i he har 





‘sl indian finn, in antes we pets th 
Me, Pro, ated by two wocioen with ole 
‘eemony with ile mystery be beter to ae 
tthe men were nat smn, we le the 











brow af the neighboring ring round, aod Me 
rir having st eee rte tn 


‘sr fom! one ofthe woo Turck the fet 
rte. Tome vat aw the “moment was 
Enprenve>-and the seg of te wood that ee 
{sof the wilderness departing for ever. The Doctor 
edhe woos Gite the mark." ec el 
tovice that fer thee fl thee was feel 
Peas wor he afin ee inthe re 























Te was “Tiger” Dunlop sho put an end co 
the ar of alemnity which pervade the dark 
ened glade. Paling 3 bottle of whiskey fon 
‘among his blankets, Dunlop proposed toast 
io the Faure of Guelph an the prosperity uf 
the ‘Canada “Company. After” drinks all 
around, the litle party returned to dhe cabin 
foundertake the actual Laur of founding the 
Tow on the morrow 

(Galt ceremony had it desired effet. Later 
the maple stamp would be levelled and & sun 
lal fred upon ito cinimemorate the event. 
Ar time west on the “romance” of Guelph: 
Beginnings would displace is purely commer 
lal origin in the residents’ mindy and Join 
‘Gale would be credit with almost superna 
tural vision. En thi, at eat, Galt scree ar 
beyond hisexpectations 


=o 


Tere canbe ile doubt but that a pro 
moter and land salesman, Galt was » gen 
At every stp of Guelph development he ut 
led she nosey capital expen in sch 
way a0 to maximine public bly and in- 
frstor nterest. These alms were fret his 
‘nnd shen he chose the name foe the prospec 

tive Town, The mame Guelph (or Guelf) goes 
back to mediaeval times when two partien 
filled the "Guelphs” and the "Chibelin’ 

‘Smtended for dominance in Italy and Ger 
‘many from the eleventh to the foureeth con 

furic. Descendents of the leaders of the 
“Guelph” party ruled as crowned head of 
many ofthe sall German sate and event 
ly, one of these prinelings, George Lowi, 
Due of Branwick, Lanenburg and Zal, Elec 
tor of Hanover, Became George 1, King of 
England, Ar John Gale not, the name 
Goelph was einen fr the Town “in compl 

rent to the Royal Family, both because 1 
thought i auepicus in Teel, and became 1 
‘ould not roles that it ad ever been bene 











Perhaps Gals grentst ces in combining 
practical investment with a public's ye for 
fromotion asin the building ofthe road fram 
Waterloo Township to the ste of Guelph Tt 
‘ras hic aca to use the rad both to eke the 
pre of and in Guelph Township and to make 
Tis projet fanous, He succeeded in both, Galt 
explained hero in hi way 


"The woes being on grand sale wee now be 
try Leertainly id snule myself othe rapidly of 
‘ttaton “Phe oy sf Guelph he Wattoe 
pened thr the for about seven es In 
(Whe, upwante fone dred sd ity fet in 
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ids, ming a ase, ih wes on each ie, 
Ee cca age te ew copies 

"The high road tthe ton tay along the nile 
‘fthcblbyanan speach hich asco ie 
Sin ain te mn Sed sy al was cide 
‘Exc he wal wed the prio the nd eon 
"gun to be mach at day the expe af the 

at the imagination feat wen i woul a 
sein dept main st of len, 
neste women dimly son moving nthe 
Palpabe stare” wih heroes glancing along 
Fite tan. X Yankee psy who ance dove 
tera Capon anni te dk nd 
‘Satie opening, and laping hs band i Se 
tii, enland, Wha a Almighty pla 

By ding peedy un allel works wich, 
in deh, woh not have been email ese 
supe ence wore chained. They rough 0 
‘Tio panic vis dal not cont oc oe than 


So spectacular was the rest that, fora 
time, ft valled Nagara Fale a our a 





teacion, and oth wealthy travelers and gov 
frament olficias came (9 vew the fly of 
Gals grand design 

Te wt inthe development and promotion of 
the Town fel that Gale managed hie greatest 
{nese at an innovator and salen. Gal's 
Inain interes in the development of the Town 
fa Gueipt wat the sale of agricultural land in 
the surrounding. township. Under ordinary 
fondtion in Upper Canada, agricultural 
Aement teed to spread slowly inland Gem 
the god natural harbour on the Great Lakes, 
[A inland setdement increased, small villages 
‘gradually appeared whee lal stream pro 
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vided goad site for a primitive saw or git 
Tall, or where saan roads tcl, Brontually 
‘other suppliers of goods and services to the 
faniog community toch 2s Baclmniths, cor 
pers disiler tanner earder and weavers 
Sp shop, andthe village prospered. hie 
froth, however, was enively dependent upon 
the presence of a lange, prosperous farming 
‘commutily wich provided the ecooomic bare 
forthe town, Retin, for example, developed in 
‘evacly that pater 

‘Once sich a village had developed, other 
fanmern were altraced tothe area bythe ead 
market and many conveniences offered, and 
the ruling competition fo land drove prices 
tell above there demanded for land dstant 
From a vilage. Such a pattern of mutual 
frowth and economic interdependence be 
feet lage snd coontryade umully cont 
ved une all available farm land was sted 
and culated, then growth slowed and the 
‘omumuniy sled into confortable tabi 

‘Gale plans, however, were aimed at cx 
acly reversing this pattern, By tiling the 
Targe capital resources of the Canada Comps 
ty, he intended o erate a town contin all 
the necesary goed and service demanded by 
an advanced. agricultural community, and 
Sehich would provide a ready market for the 
locally grown'produce, By cating istanly 
an advanced community, Galt hoped that 
farm land prices would rue, and the Canada 
(Company would sexp the benefits hat usally 
came only aftr long period of growth. The 
frst step, thertore, wast create the Tow, 

The main dfenlty he faced, torn Call's 
point of view, was that although the site had 
Some useful at, sich a8 goo land aod se 
tral excellent mill seats, i posened no advan 
tage over ie potential rivals that guaranteed 








its succen a «great commercial centre Even 
Gal, when liter defending his choke ofthe 
tite could offer no charac that was not 
Shaved by virtually every other local village 

Tema appear fcrows o many. ati tah 
Tel Beer that stand amet in she conte of 
‘he bland sbi separate fur of the great 
ct though sown vr Speed at T named it 
fe eget ote ten rcs be Er, 
{ie at's it dance foe ii the Grand Rive 




















Gals method of promoting Guelph was to 
plunge abead, spending moncy in the carly 
ages in a grand manner, and all the me 
proclaiming that Guelph ftute wae assured, 
From the frst he confidenly called Guelph a 
‘iy—and Ind it ov as though it acually was 
‘As Galt explained his metho 








1 panning forte iy, fr 1 wl il digit by 
that le hgh spl at en dvan  ad 
fuuzty in the magnitude ofthe par, A beauifl 
Cental il ws veered or he Cato om 
plies omy bend, Bahay acon fr hy 

‘ein the rain othe Company the en 
1 Tui pound, dined wo be bercer sms, 
‘eas appropiate o he Epocopal Church 
Rrchdeacon Strachan: and another ig pond 
‘reserved ie the Prbyterane:Edoetion ea 
{dined ny eatin anton, sid acorn 
‘anni the tw Usps that te hal ef he 
Pct bg ab pred 
tiling ad barney rp by le of the 
ebuiligsunderalenwdsaw stent 
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Galt ordered the ‘Town to be laid out 
roughly inthe shape of fan, with the srects 
‘onvetwing upon the eetemonial Wee stamp. 
"This arrangement gave nay acces rom all 
rections to the best mill eat and tothe lage 
plot that Galt had reserved for a market 
guare. Cotsideable care was taken to leave 
several Inge parks and open spaces, In keep 
ing with Gal's determination to convey fel 
ing of optimism to. prospctve sete, the 
‘Town was lid out 10 ateammedate ever 
thousand inhabitante—a_ population larger 
than woul be eckiovel or deed to come 


For all of Gale's enthusiastic promotion, iis 
doubt that Guelph would have grown x0 
‘pidly had he not poured men and money 
into the preparation of the rwnst, By paying 
fod wages Galt atracied workmen and thet 
families to Guelph® Becnise the infhx of 
sroremen caued a housing shoring, Galt wed 
(Canada Company fds to conse og 
fey then sold the howes and les tothe work 
men on credit. By sich methods Guelph was 
fires the appearance of steal beoming 
fentteand more workmen were tracted 
there ‘Ths, a long a Galt continued to per 
Jange amount of espital into Guelph, thereby 
‘amorng jb and creating an arial prow 
pity apid population groweh was amare, 

To adeion to building houses fr bis work 
men, Galt moved aad quickly in the devel 
pment of public works, Gordon and Water 
Streets were cleared and levelled, andthe mar 
et nquare was cleaved of tees at well Aston 
the fist buildings erected was the market 
house, which consisted of a cotage rail sup 
ported by twelve sets of double pons of squared 
fiber 

















The mat imping building erected that 
fit sumer was large lg balling called by 
Galt""The Priory” ater its builder, Charles 
Pier. The Priory ted on sevaed grou on 
the Banks of the Speed, about hundted yards 
From the ceremonial tee stump. ‘The main 
structure bull f natal loge, eased abot 
0 by 3 fect, with a leat wing on ether 
‘end, and artic pore facing he iver at the 
fron 

AS wa the eae with most of his undertale 





ings, Gat had «lant end in view when be ot 

dere the Priory bail. He say 

Liles ees hag Mr, Wl fT 

ome wo Upper Canad, nd probably make his 

‘esdence Bese dons to lar i we Gulp 
Having in sme sort 3 kindof taste in architec 











ing sth as only en ee hgh i the et 
ing employed my bo il in lying owt Te 


‘ery Beasalyronsrted by Mr Puente 
hk but arate of he origin oh Tonic or 
et did to on fie por The intro wan 
Erte fal aie principal moma ere oly 

















Although Galt fled eo peruade Weld to 
cone to Guelph, the Priory served both ae 9 
residence fr Gait and the Canada Company 
‘commoners ding thelr ay in Goch ad 
se receiving hou for new immigrant 
Tender spec Guelph growth a9 com 
mercial centre, Galt undertook the etal 
‘ment of a wholesale depot at Burlington and 





retail general store in Guelph. The Guelpl 
ore was intended not only t sella wide var 

7 of goods to trerapenple ad farmers, But 
ko, once farming wat estaba, to buy ad 
‘spor local train and produce. Like mest re 

tal sors of the period ie operated on a two 
Higher price for Meme bought on credit. OF 
‘coune, Galt intended thatthe store and ware 
Toute hold make a prot, Galt sys 















tsiefivon cogunet: By an atangoen com 
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eal wheat 





‘inpenatehecounty fr al he po ht gat 
ie chawa fam enmepeenoe of the Company 
‘pecan 





mn addon to the workmen who were a 
tracted to Guelph by the high wages, two other 
{ypesofmmigrans areved in 127, a group of 
{raftamen and afew independent bisnesmen 
Between them these migrants began to pe 
‘ce the nucleus of commercial activities neo 
set oatract farmer ta Guelph Teas, 
‘While Galt wat in. New York in March, 
1827, he had arrange wih the Bris Con, 
James ‘Buchanan, to sck out and forward 
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skilled tradesmen whose craft woud be useful 
{na rural commercial entre, These tradeaen 
began 0 arrive in Guelph shortly after the 
work of development had bogun, Ths John 
(Owen Lynch, bisekamith; Thomas Stevat, 
shoemaker; Wiliam Gibbs, baker, Willams 
Holmes, wagon maker; and William Calne 
and James Andenon, carpenter, were among 
the ist wo arve in Guelph, They immed 
ately e¢ up small workshops and began man 
Factoring to meet local nets, 

The most important of the independent 
businsmen to arive in Guph in 1 were 
Davi Gilkison eldest on af Captain Wila 
Gilkso, «cousin of John Galt) and William 
Leaden, his partner. The fem of Gilkion and 
Laden annmunced the opening of their gen 
calor inthe Gane Gacateon August 1 








D, Githinson and Ca, announce tothe Inbabitants 
1 Gui Waterloo, Bari Ear, Eagosing 
snd th rer Tonia Vint hey 
‘Guin ad that they will dispose of thetn on te 


Ta adavon to thee store, Gikion and 
Leaden proposed to Galt that the Canada 
‘Company shoul! build a git ill which they 
woul Tease with an option to purchase. ‘This 
Propmal was rejected. A resolution pase by 
the dtects of the Canada Company on Aw 
9003, 127, states the reason 





Rsso1wnow Vill—That Mears Gikion aed 
Leading’ nt propr for Fenny so wtimatly 
porchaag gt alt be bull by he expan? 
ee adie‘ el ones 
‘el aad therefore ithe company isto bald sal, 
‘ha be soporte ase ceinpaoy' epee un 
iean be fet dpe tw advantage fut tt 





i considered more igi plan co grant il 
Sah and cen to tare a moder an fap 
{als lao pana who may Be ined tod 
‘emia their own ik atcha 


The Canada Company having_rjcetad 
their proposal for a grist mil, Glkion and 
Leaden decided to build ss mil, Purchae 
ing mil sat and Swenty-fve eres of land 00 
August 12,1827, (for Tb prac, a ttl of 
19. 7a Gl) they bla dian and eeced aa 
rl Uni then, there bad been a serious 
shortage of sawn lumber, and the mill per 
ed day ad night to satay the lal dean 
For the fie time, frame builtins could be 
‘erected and the imerior of log cabins could be 

Te addition to Giion and Lead, several 
other businessmen setup etablishents Ta 
fs were opened by Philip Jones and John 
Read, and iu August this advertisement fr 
(Guelph fit "manulcture” appeared in the 
Gone Gate 





Guiph—Jare Liviogon, Taylor & Habit Mar, 
‘perl cll pon the Intenso he eu 
= Gtpy Aug 188 


however, were ied to working under the 
ditcalt conditions impased by the pioneer en 
Vieoument Acton Burrows recount ane such 
indent with armosing vue: 


In Sepuember Me Samu Weight ariel hive and 
‘pena a bakery nthe Duda Ron setter 
‘ery large experts in Enya he oe dey 
‘eset oven 0 ht ta he Warr ino 








By midsummer, Galt ould report that in 
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eeal outline dhe town ws taking shape. He- laying he foundations of city at thi placo—at the 
tween Mhy and’ August 127, wo le than rong fic bd yur ome 
Teka The town thes emasingy Upward of 
2 hundred aod sary bling ae enged, id 


thirty los had been ald, and mot had some 
form of habitation bull upon them, Acton 











aroun gest of pcan SSerey Sere Tee 

Yar 2 ‘Man cDonne! ar ico beg «1 hare tot tad tek fo oy 

to 4 Tome Leigh May20 fir Va lnyng the Senaton of an cada, 

ee ee lees eat ‘he money arsing ra these ofthe land he 

2 Eevee Maron re eae 

n Roriel heel PORTE Sea Wea e reuse mae 

13 Dav Gition May ‘ouch ice «werk, a pou office, and they speak al 

wae me oles 

ie eats tition ate pore wn 
Jimena. Mab pore 

Kate, May 16 ‘mercial development of the village, Galt had 

‘es Bat Jeet Sip com in cting the srt 


‘Senereniy ard High song Cal pe 
crn tn deveoping the Townsip was the 
roan fc neverh of good sone Thess 
‘oad Galt hoped, would so only open the 
OF hse putas, J.D. Oe, t,t farm iad fr eee, bat alo att the 
the fist tone hoe in Town, and was ges Gade flr wed area to Goel Thu a 
1s lot fe by Galt a a teward fo his cont hon ax Abslom Shae, the contacto or the 
dene in Gaps ture ‘Waterloo oad hd completed that wir, he 
On August 1, 1827, Gak wrote De. Mot, nd his men were set to work clearing the 
limaiegcfnanrd inenin cantare “Duae na tte bales temen te 
sukion the Ela Road wan opened the 

{have been engaged in th ntereing tk Tow ine, Work on bath tse roads, and 











progres aden developing the village: 
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others, would continue as lng as Gale rected 
the affairs of the Canada Company 

In spite of extensive road tuiding and ad 
‘ering, only one sigaieant group of eters 
took up farm lands in 1827. Thee wee known 
athe La Guayran eter, The La Guayrans 
Sere group of fifyseven men, women and 
‘hldren who, i 1835 had been perwaed to 
leave Britain by the lavish roe af the Cov 
lumbian Company, « South American-based 
towmpettor af the Canada Company. The La 
Guayrans had sled vo Caracs, but fling 
thatthe glowing promis of exry wealth were 
Fae, had attempted to return to Enlai In 
April, 1827, they reached Philadelphia, and 
being dette, appealed tothe Brit Ca 
for help, That geleman, being aware ofthe 
‘existence ofthe Canada Company, but appar 
tently filing to appreciate i purely commer 
{al aims, forwarded the La Guayrans, 
Guelph as objects of charity looking for fee 
land 

‘When they asved in Guelph the La Guay 
ane presented a ptf spectacle, Because ot 
‘heir poverty, dhe unhealthy climate of thie 
[Lavin Ameriean residences, sid the Tong ad 

















Aifcut journey, several of the me a any 
ff the women ad children were in a weak td 
Uunealthy condition, What was Galt to do 
shen faced by thie ragged and emaciated 
soup? Cleary the La Guayrans aught to have 
teen the esponsibility ofthe Brith gover 
ment, and Galt had neither the spare finds 
or the authority of the Canada Company to 
Spend money on their bball. 

Gal's decision wat ‘ypically deve. He 
‘made the asumption that goverment aor 
fies would accept responsibil for the Ta 
GGuayrans, and withheld portion ofthe gov. 
ferment funds i his han to pay for dir 


care Those capable of labo, he put to work 
tearing the Hlora Road, The government, 
however refused to accept reponsbilty 
the La Gusyrans, and ordered Galt to ined 
tel forward the money that he had held bck 
io pry their expenses, 

fa the meant, the La Guayrans had 
svered their health a strength, an by their 
indusey and theif had demonstated to Galt 
that they were likey to become desirable set 
tet. Gale, therefore alloted eat them fit 
scr of land, atthe szal pric, ut allowed 
them to deter dhe down payment wi then 
Sertancing that they were nt only to pay 
thee land and spplicn but a the eat of 
their upkeep during their lines, all at ix pet 

rom Gals point of view, the afar, wil 
provoking tured out well the end The La 

ayrans, 0 ther ered ulilled thee align 
‘ions tothe Canada Company tthe penny 
But many and biter were the tmemoces re 
tained by them snd heir descendents of the 
interest charged and the high prices exacted 
for goods bought on credit at the Canada 
Conipany tore 

‘mong the La Gusyraas were many who 
would contribute mich to Guelph develop 
rent, Mrs BS, Kentedy, one of their dace 
‘este recorded some of thei names for pester. 
ty: Alex McTavish, Donald Gilley Alex 
Reid, —McFle, Peter Butchad, Angus Camp 
bell, Holliday, Joseph McDonald, Capt 
MeDonald, Js Strton, Js. McQuillan, Wn 
Paterson, "Rone, —-MeCrae, John Dean, 
Jax May, Thos. Knowle, Thos Daly, three 
Families of Kennedys, M. Swectnany aed 
‘others ete on the Elora Road in what was 
Tater called the Scotch Block. Although 
number of the La Gusyrane sold thee far 
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afer making improvements, thase who stayed 
‘na siruggled through the Bist dficul years 
‘rently became prosperous farmer 
oe 

In onder to puliire Guelh's aupicious 
‘beginnings, Galt decided to hold gals cele 
tration to which he invited influential people 
fom all ver the province, His choice of Aw 
unt 12 was epical of Gale's stratry 





1 appointed the 10h of Auge Kind ifn 
SSiant or de equved not the wake of So 
epee ave aoaye had 
Tith of Aapor sas not choeen without See 
‘eo the Kings arty, celta othe Best 
{Sr of oe hey mee te somerny of the 
‘redding, the bithay of one of my soa, ad 























The celebration, by all accounts, was a 
reat sicces, but Galt would remember the 
{reation wilh considerable unl pine 

Ar described by George Gurett, editor of 
he Gre Guten the ie dated Aust 13, 
127, the day began ona festive noe: 


In operon ar the operations ofthe Canada 
{Conpty, andthe mage oftheir pane fr 
Sein ino ace alle the vas tet fw 
Citrate ren, developed thence the pe 

icing ths secon of he country Bom ie 
Principally attribute the peewnce of 29 large 3 





Sonne se of wo Puls Budiey mw ting 
{n't town bythe Canada Company The coe 
{tho delivered an addren” appropriate tothe 
teas. The coer tne of the oie of the 
‘Warden was nee aby Dunlop. Too thee 
er were depot the avy prepare the 
ppane in tt corer son, which te Sn 
ascend the stone and gave hee cers for he 

















Tm adkltion tothe 
veminary” 4 the ch 
bration was noteworthy forthe cre 


unding of the Gucipt 
i wat eae, dhe eck 








Choa dre is ee 

iad elie othe Sgriciaral and reting ter 
eee rete renee 
Maule: Th be calle 
“Agricaltural Society of Upper Canada,’ be now ex 
‘abled, and chat the gentemen pres wb 




























































“That. Cake, qs of Norolk, J Caren, 
tq, of Cams tnd Si Job Sina a 
hata mecting of He ofhcers above mpe shall 
be held on ae day he purpose fain 
Pe That an annual meting ofthe Agricultural So 
ciety of Upp Cana sa be bed at Galo 
{he 1d ua in cach soeceding yar 

"The volun were ged by The greater past 











The cette poe of the celebration was dhe 
two feasts prepared «roast ox for the publi 
and a formal dinner fr the invited. gene 
‘The Gone Caste gave this desripin of the 


Ao fo dak «very caclnt diane, cons. 
is ase fe eto se ras 
‘het the mules howe, and partake of by the 
ery ad th wie and te lade ad les 
fo the eightorng ‘owmsips of ramen 
bythe company, a many other ofthe nhabiants 
trike tombs te numer we are informs 
five hayes perons"Msae Maron and 
{inl sail tthe company ching the nner 
“er leh, ne sod luo pane sy owe 
‘Ni dat cts he ore aid enoyments 
‘howe mentioned sod contiued i the decting 
‘Se summned the ws and he vais em the 
‘Shor of feta othr ant ae” 























In conteas to these rustic entertainments, 
the dianer forthe invited guess was much 
more formal: 


In the evening sho 
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an clean ier of wo cours the company’s 
itge aly st which M-Galt preside append 
by lion Ne Dielann sn the ev” Me Sheed. De 
Bun ace as ye: Ate the sla ae removed 
The Kingthre es thre 
Duke of Clarence andthe Navy—three times 
St, Hao of Oa 
Dakeot Santa and the re of the Royal 
"Sg Hat Sof rik 
"he toy of ie late Royal Highaos the 
Dateot York drank in aemm eee 
Lord Daou uel the Br Ary io Nor 
ir Ble But orth Borde 


“Te chairman next pope the Health of Si Par 
‘pring Mandy and the Province of Upper Cann 
(EE Hewes although tere at be in 90 
lange an sembly, pence opinions gh 
fv suas wi rd io seo the Lutenan 

rors plc meaure, there could eo 
two apiod with regu 0 he porty fis mo 
the as His Mages epenenaive ors private 
iets mAs aerating ma 
tos tebe begun der Rie Excl ad 
TRinavatlon, he pope toa which was 
‘unk wth te es ee, 








11 vas ironic indeed that afer such a long 
nd fue toast to Sir Peregrine Maiand 
that Galt would s90n find himse deeply in 
Solved in a biter quattel with Sir Peregrine 
Canada Company oficial and the ‘Brish 
CGaloial Office aver a supposed alight #0 Sie 
Peregrine at the dinner, Galt described the 
samceey thine 


“The ie iota dinner wat af couse the King, 
‘he net, the et othe Roya Fal. The army 
Soa'nae weve erin intentionally rated, be 
‘hie th nop at wa long enoug it 
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‘Upper Canada. Un gine the former 1 tok oe 
‘poping a1 eared sf pero 
Peregrine Maitland, which T prefaced with strong 
Srarance ofthe sac wth which ny every wat 
EEE eos oct by his Exec more ta the 
Itarked appeabation, But will tbe credited, that 

















arsed to jus devatone ward tat 
Sin that bad seed the ppertnty to a tee 
‘egy corporation The wat tae by He ae 











No sooner had Sir Peregrine: Maitland 
ead ofthe sappoted light, than he wrote 2 
the Bish Secretary of State, Mr. Husson, 
rho pased the complaint emt the bord of 
‘rectors ofthe Canada Compan. They, wih 
‘ut investigation or giving Galt a chance tx 
plain, sumed Galt to be guily, and weote 
Its reprinanding him and stating that they 
altogether disapproved of his behavior 

To say the leat, Galt was chagrined and 
angered by the injustice ofthe accusations. He 
sent alter to Landon ofeing his resignation 
hut Cares Besanquet, the Goversor, rls 
1 accept it As Galt rightly remarked, the 
role incident in Hel was bath tial and 
Sexaious Unfortunately, the willingnes of 
the Canada Company oficial to believe the 
‘wort war symptomatic of deeper preblems de 
‘veloping within the conspany- Within the year 
these problems woul! rel in aa open break 
between Galt and his employer 

Tn the meantine, all appeared well inthe 
‘busting communi. In the euphoria of the 





moment, the editor of the Gine Gant ex 
dine 


fd aatiiy a shop Yo al rod 
oortimjstied We do hak impee y 
Of ironnlask eins A ae toa 
Sflo mkt mone Sake peated Ue 
mares and. ple rod sol crc 
ome lingo aieatin at be pers 


























Fer Gal, ay wat probaly te igh 

sila ah areca aid 
Sey eee 
eae oer 








Speen 
Seth snares as oe 




















In adtion to completing their houses sev 
cal additions were made to Guelph’ commer 
al life post office was opened under the 
pevison of John Reid in one wing of the 
ory. andthe fis lvestork was imported 0 
the Town when John ©, Lynch browght in 
hse and cow. By fll there were tree tens 
a hones ia the village: one team owed by 
Joan Gal, one by the fm of Gikison and 
Teaden, and the third by Benjamin Haron 
‘no used them to dra loads of merchandise 
From Niagara. Fally, following the ofr of a 
tone and 








to the operator ofthe ft oor 
in Guelph, James Horgert imported a loom 
fel wave te fist cloth inthe winter of 182 








Guelph's 
children, Letitia Bown, daughter of 

bat” wh recived a fee It, as 
the fist boro, and Thomas Lyneh, son of Jo 
(Lynch, the Blackett ist male child 

In addition to the settlers alrendy named 
Robert Thompon gives a it of those fs year 
immigrant sl Ung on Guelph fit 2 
rivera. These were 








Joe Lyoeh, Hugh Henry, Robt. Thompom, Jas 
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McQuillan, Mx Jat, McQuillan, Fl Hanlon, 
‘x Mice Alle Mr Ann Kosa, D. Sito, 
Donald Wallace, Hagh Wallace ler MeDena 
Wolter MeDunald Ale Kennedy (each Thos 
eto ra bi Mr Chae 
fr, Mon Svs Bahr, Mr Tobin, ary 
Bcolae Win hlChuc Henry Foner, James Ber 
ni Maron (ie nero Ses 
thon Mis Hen, Ale “Canpils Tha 
Dail 














For Guelph, its founder and ir residents 
the year ended fll of hope and optimism, 
From a wildernes tract village had been ere 
ed and. a society begun ‘which promised 
fou fr the future, I they were poor now, 
Guelph’ residents expected if ot wealth, at 
eat eonfrt would be theirs in the ature AK 
for John Galt not only had he accomplished 
the first major step ofthe Guelph projec, but 
he had scoraally begun the sale of lands in 





ener areas ax well‘The only coud on the bo 
‘lz remained the cntinued uneasiness of he 
{Canads. Company Directors at Galt amb 
‘ou and expensive undertakings 
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Galt’s Departure 
and Aftermath 









af the spring sex 


Prior away in the Huron Tract, Gale hie 
Samuel Strickland to manage Canada Cons 





in Guelph Under Swiclans 
pital ex 





sp duties there, be found that the "City" con 
‘ed of ene es, a equal sum 








ber of shanties, large Game tern (kel) 
Robert Elder's) not yet completed, 
Gillon & Leaden)y and the walls of 








one buildings (the “seminary” and 
Danlop’s headquarters)! Tha felt Strick 
Ian co complete the works begun by Galt in 

















takings ordered by Galt 
the contruction of @thitd on 
Te wat Galt in 





Guelphs growth by tempoearly moving the 
jer of the Canada Company 

‘esty. This building 

tended as the premise of » bank, and it was 














aang Pane and tet fd 
‘Cnty ae rhe 
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ercted with rm doors and rong son 
Se Unbrtnatly, thie bing wat over 
ted for eter of se pups, When Gal 
was vcd out ft Cana Companys hat 
incte’s ends for Coelph wala 
ad the "bank" been avery expensive wa 
Tete, oraonlly cd ar aims 
fot. When the Honourable Adam Ferguson 
Cited “Guelph in IBSL, then way 
pointed tt hm by J.D. Over who re 
fied, “tere andthe bank dat aver 

The ea inportant af Srkland’s under 
Sear ad the erection of berger ent te 
‘ero the Eramoca and Dundas Ronde The 
Dundas Road bre wer he Speed River ws 
2 nana ait, tom pls and oo 
frveted of suared inere tae a conser 
te sumer at sce had tac up td 
inthe sutern pao the twp aed had 
Hitherto ben ted ory Genes ac 
the iver ona eade rate bridge was reat 
convenions, Dang the numer Wyndham 








Und onthe Sco Block, Eres, Waterloo 
$d Dus Ronde 

Seer avng tote up land td hat 
sch the ram developing, Galt had 
the Canada Company ivesment and bal 
tae cow, gir elas ta ensure 
prompt payeneat la Guelph the Renee 
hich hed been fered. the La Gaayeans 
(ould ot again he repent. An adr 
trent inthe Gre Cat of Oise 27 182 
Ind dowa he bow erm 








Capany wll sll land nthe “Fowntip of 
Seren by pbc adverse 

Fon La 10 dalle in eh. Ps 
Einbed wikin 12 moti Gon te de of pr 
cosh, salar pet acre. On credit (that one fit 
al instalments, th tert, wo a0 on al 
ines bal per ace; one tid fa advance, ad 
the ee 

i. Pen putchasig. Farm Lots are at 1 
Sune to partase Town Late Nora cases 
(Town Ler equied we pur Farm Yo 


















































‘ence improvements thereon wha 12 monte 
iS he do cath ha pr 
‘hae Town Lote ot eq 0 bl es 





‘ive th fied aed abated win 1 ment 
frm he dt of phase 
‘Gap, 25 Sept 1827 














Of cour, these new term inte i ore 
litical foe poor immigrants t0 buy lao 
Nonethelen, Canada Company adverting sr 
ud that alehough land pries had risen co 
Serably since the previous year the advanced 
fate of element mace Guelph an attractive 
‘ite for the eter who poses some capital. 
A Ganada Company prospect, ised on 
February 1, 1828, putt this way 





(On the age ofthe [Crows Reese ksi 





an containing above 42000 ere, town, sow 
‘Sled hip eas ben ld uti contra fa 
thn to winch onde en the ajonng Towrtspe 
Fae nen opened athe expee of the Company 
the poss made by the Twn ad the see 
et in cinty hae ceeded expectation, hd 
Th Tow saul ona bach ofthe Oe, 
or Grand River of Lake Exe cal the River 
Specs which tm conerable scam wth le in 
the oii ofthe Town fiend or 
‘ern or teeny nae Linteone, aly quai, 
Sod bch mks exten lime oun tthe 
foaled atthe iy and ay wel 
(Mp Ge making wicks pen the and 
OSD corre with bey Urb, tha ll mate 
aor bldg mee abundant adn time ae 
itn iproving thse advantage The operation 
Si clearing ound or theTown Plt as oe 
‘Hrted wav a lage home or the tcep of 
Paper ee pent 
{heen tory wat promiec om bal a he 
‘Sina fat ‘Fown ne ae afd or bing 
‘Shoothowe, sid snag 4 eoolmaster 
Fro prhonly tal lps teeta 
ep ety te pice at fit fixed for Town Lowe 
‘or ope ad bal dollars per ere. Those pices, 
eres bing nce o pay the expense 
‘ie ta thir dolla, and then eo forey dolla Sor 
Town Lat sw tx and ep ater the 
Frm alate ion pi acon to 
tales at wich pened meena. boas were 
tito bling se-mil wasn pcraon a 
eck’ tgs el wa 
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mechanic fad tale themes, and Sued 
‘Scamtageow erplonenta temporary shea 
ase was rgiaty ated by above ry 
(en and ihe undation of tone ulling or 4 
Fermanent hoon hi en aka prong 
Sie wae ie repuution™-and, fn sor he 
progres ofthis Toon may be uted a4 ter: 
[Err iter stdrment th opened bythe Com 
pny it considered wo afd shana evidence 
Fe encoengement given bythe Company 
ifr thea 





Tn sum, the advertisement promised that 
“an agricaitralst oF industrious habits may in 
all eases and more especially if he have vome 
‘pital wherewith to begin ok forward othe 
[oeason, na ew years, f comfort and inde 
pendence as landed proprietor...” In order 
fo emphsize the fact that the Company 
‘ranted nly thine ster with aficent cap 
Talo makes sbsantial beginning at fr 
in Guelph, he advertiement firmly aserted 
that "The Company will ot defray, or co 
trbte towards defesying, the expen of em 
Theking emigrants fom the United Kingdom, 
or of conveying hem to their place of loation 
i Canada.” 

Although thew higher prices and tougher 
egulatons appear to have reduced the fw of 
fevers to Guelph, sll considerable growth 
fccurred? Guelph lay dtecly inthe path of 
the advancing agricultural fronts and shared 
Jn the general population growth ts created, 
‘shown in Table 

Asin 127, most of these settlers were poor 
in everthing exept apt, and depended oe 
thei Tivelitod upon wages eared by working 
forthe Canada Company. OF particla inter: 
fst were the fit ster to take up land inthe 
third concesion, Division B of Guelph 
‘Towohip-part of the area which Became 
non a the "Paisley Block" named afer 














BD Hao of Cie 














Table 1 
Population of Townships in the Guelph Ares, 
Township ‘1925 1830_—1833_1840 
Guelph — 7s 2.200 
Nichol | 83 1.002 
Garatraxa — wot 28H 
Waterloo 1,640 a1 4283 
Witmer = 101.901 
Dumfties 1.880 2,807 4.908 5.704 
Ieverley 728858 273 

6619 15212 2.712 





the place of origin off many of the seers 
These sets John McCarkindale, Sr, Wil 
liam Alexander, Nathan Ferguson and Janes 
Graig—had previously sctled fo the Huron 
Tract with their fami, but a shortage of 
povbions and widepread ngue aromas 
them, fad caused the Canada Company t2 
thitthem to farms inthe Guciph area 
Among the setters artiving in 1828, thowe 
Tsted by Robert Thompuon ax being il ving 








7 wee 


Max Jane’ Riche, Marin Duly, Tate Leni 
‘Mix Manne, Wiliam Patenon, Robert Pte 


son, Mix. Charles MeWiny Mes, Lad (vi 
‘Tomar yc Jou Marge, Wagan, 
Arh MeCordnda. oun MeCorindae Jobs 
Drew Js Keaagh Wt Benhar, Berard Mes 
fac "Sarah MeTague, Robert Keown, Mr 
sag Jane: MeKe, Wim Mee John 
ier Meena" 














For thee etl, ost with ite or no cai: 
tal and fe act lie wa indeed ical The 
Shelter provided for newcomers by the Canada 
Company ~Galt’stelfatyed “Khan! was li 
fe better than 2 log bnen. With eighteen or 
twenty familes crowded into thie receiving 
hove, al Rouse asks, such cooking ad 
lutdry hi tobe perfor outdoors xin or 
shine, over open fires White the wives and 
‘lien waited ia these squalid surroundings 
their husbands laboured clearing the Huron 
Road in order to ex enough money St the 
dove peynent on a et a tora or 2 BRipacte 
To tin he county 

ven when stir bad sufcient mane to 
tay a farm fr cash, fe remained dil for 
the fist ew years Adatn Ferguson, fr exam 
ple, described the situation of fist ear farmers 
In Guelph Tonaahip, as Slows: 








Chapping or leasing wd, ready fr sowing, wi 
fetum wil be 1020 tal of whet worth 
Join tered nd anes dow od baal 
The age tes were ony sed Clearing at 
‘Biticdone a cop af west canbe harrowed oo 
Ti, the pied tees are eer eu inte ech 








me 





James Ines gives this esription ofthe po 
nce farmers deli 
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Ply ck Pine rp 0 NOW: Ac. Meinl, ft. Lai Se Jo. Bia, 
To. 6 Weg Jef Ldn, Wn, Wha norvoa now ft Ha, 
Wn Dn abet Bog Rae Bd Th ai (Hr asf Wagon Gy, 106) 


‘They had ter mean nor expevenne—two very 
tha fist art inthe words, They cou doe in 
Tabitation for ther wives and tle omen and the 
ty to pay for move expensed labor ar out of 

| thequestn Them agin very ew oul make te 
Fai of ke of ox ofthe mx enon ki. 

| MGSREESPE tare aed wer 
Sok yng romance 8 prot that hi 
{cong contour atari mat hae 
‘dnc cbr sbecral yeu we would wate hati he 
‘the Sec Bek stsoment conning sme 25 
‘ler the was only one you of oxen, om he 
‘hot line of sud ring the yea, Ye 
| RR te Sond yar the im the hed yaa 











‘pty learn Such big the indigent sae of 
Tien, we eam ex agin that very i 
te promey wae made fren ow years the 
tleing of te vet A large porto a he poor 
‘ears ime war taken up ating and comeing 
‘eoecemny ed rhs amy 

‘war uncommen sight those eaty day of 
he sedement oe the ae wor head of aly 
‘Syne te fact lar in tesape oa bag 
(Fur eenufara 20 so the support of 


‘ere con elite doubt that dhe greatest 
Iaréhip facing those formers waste ack ofa 
frst mill in Guelph. Although the Canada 














February 1 18 
Progress, in fac, the cows iil were in 
Berlin, Dundas or Galt, and required jour 
ney of atleast two days to have a bus of 

Tin apte of thee harp seers were ea 
ger to take up life inthe forest clearings What 
the fret olfered to the British working class 








immigrant ws hope—hope that had been de 
‘tryed by the indi evoetion. For them 
2 Canaan tah far offered their only 

able sats in i 





hance t achieve 5 rap 
In James Innes word 
make 





Im addition to the agricultural ster, in 
1828 several important addons were made 
Guelph commerial lle, Among thee were 

‘he Upper Market Square, owned by 
Thomas MeVane and Chales MeCrue "Per 
ape the ct ambitious commerial addition 
swat the eablishment of «semanas stock 





thw and sale tobe held 

‘of May and November, In onde ta en 

parkting cane prize were 

at animals shown. The fr of 

those fis, held ia May, 1628 was neti 
fa commercial fhe, but appareath 

sce. Although ony thre cows ad 

he 


















te remennbered 
thse opto wiht af gh On 
‘Soin twa rahe pte again Vanes Teo 






















The “Yankees, badly outnumbered, took 
40 their heey and only narrowly aped the 
ofthe putwing mob, Apparently. sical 













mo 





None of the events of 10 
deeply allt the fature of Guciph than the 
bn Galt and the 





growing quarrel between 


Canada Company Directors concerning the 
tmnageent of ht concer nail a 
Ae the heart ec diference was 0 on 
Cevting the sty to be puri in extract 
ing prot Gon the company's operations On 
the one hand, Galt sw maar profit and 
the pene soa ben aang om hp 
ie a lage sae capital invert by crea. 
iRe the ind of community sevice hich 
ru sow the apd nce of and pies 
inthe deloped sgrisltaral emmy. Thi 
policy, wile tok some tine to realie 4 
rot onlin she long rn return the grea 
Steemmene th conte the Dieter ap 
pared oh mach metered in pela 
Top the share of he erpany than they 
They wanted to minimive expenses mp the 








the short rum, ad pay the largest possible in 
Inediate dividends so that the price of shares 
frld ree von the Landen stock 
echange—therey allowing them to sl their 
Shares and eealize an immediate pro. The 
two sews of curse, were incompatible In his 

gray Galt gave his analysis ofthe ua 





Gotan tow the Reve athe Campa 

‘iyo tng ih steer egal t he pee of 
Ina td ec pope akin 

which be shewet hare the same opinion Bot 
“anc in the sat the ey wc he hares 
Wal josh cmpanier were afte, Newer 
‘hee hugh twat we 2 lle Hire nly 
[eli the house hate fiero proce» 
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ental, i war snd my expenditure bad ended to 
lower the Campanys ck ™ 


‘The lack of common agreement in goals 
and methods appear to have Ie to ual 
trust alert fom the beginning. No doubt 
tome ofthe problems arose fm the fact that 
{Galt felt a tong proprietoral iter in the 
{Gommpany that he a created, and he appears 
never to have Became wed tothe fat that be 
twas merely the hited servant ofthe stock: 
fs and baat of Directors For example, when 
{Galtinformed the Canada Company Directors 
in early 1827 that he had named the town 
{Guelph the Direors immediately ordered 
him to change the name to Goderich in hon 
‘ur of one of Englans met inert pli 
‘Gans. Whether wisely oF nt, Galt took the 
fasion 10 swert his independence inthe 
‘management of Compa affairs As Galt sai 





Ia-reply, | endeavoured to jusiy what had ee 
Shoe ashe ae et be ee ced 
at sted of svg any stiacton, my eters 
elton dard nde 
‘Senn dapproral war urate king. 
Slaying erent hint Lew thee 
‘Soon Ut tee war Sareea dapsone 
‘Met my tc Thut | knew cold be one wie 
‘taming any ron, bt wo sep tat re 

“ely atcoring to ulead, I wrote back 
thatthe hae oft place way ona thing that 
‘ted two trav abt, ut si hee eee 
St the Proc Basiment bee the cage 
‘ull ee, al that therefore the Co the 
‘ard dren wel ed ete rebl or 
1b T would Iie no nein ping fr 
few tone tai mae he ec a 




















cannot yet imagine hw a number of grave ad 
‘oat otligentwercants ere Would rar 


Whatever Galt might have gtined by his 
triumph inthe namechange quarreh_ he 
eary lox mach more in the tr and cant 
‘dence ofthe Directs After sl Gal tefaed 
to obey orders in so tiling an alr a the 
‘ame ofthe own, ould he be depended! upon 
fo take order in more subaantal alain’ 
From the point of view af the Director, hings 
were dangerously aut of contol in Upper Ca 
fia and henceforth they would react ner 
buy at every rumour of Cat dingy 

1m 1828, by now deeply concerned by sews 
vast publi works, the extension of cet to 








popectve etl, and lavish expires cn 
ces and houses for Canada Company per 
ancl, the Directors sent acre’ the 
Company's accountant, John Smith, to take 
‘charge ofthe books and esnun and ta man 
tage the Compay’s Financial affairs. Iniall 
Gale seems to have been ofthe opinion tha the 
accountant had been vent ot of England a 2 
‘means of geting td of hit, while speealators 
Grove the sock down in’ onder to buy i 
‘cheaply on the market. Indoed, Galt’ con 
ence in his own managerial capacities ape 
‘the future prosperity of the Company was so 
fet that he euld think of no other explana 
on forthe fact that the accountants 
“emoluments seemed. greatly beyond aa 
equate payment for the duties tbe 
performed", and “that dhe excesive emo 
Tents of the accountant were bait co allure 
‘im out ofthe way, ae to enable him o mest 
the exigenie to which he might be expo, 
hen the machination shoul take efiect™ 

Te war not long, however, unt he tuth be 
gan w daven Smith, fr fom Being the dupe of 











the machinations of s group of speculators, 
vas in fac sent out by dhe Diseiors to regi 
cal control of the Company’ alata even at 
the cot of llending se talented 3 promoter as 
John Galt—snd oflend Galt he apparentty 
‘i, Smits nating atid his ol inding 
fand criticim of Galt’s managerient of the 
Company's alfred above al, Smiths a 
tempts to preven the expenditure of funds by 
imterfring with and countermanding Galt 
orders to subordinates, all revealed that in 
Smit’ eyes atleast, Gale had to be seplace 
2 manager of the Company's afi, Afr 
Violent quareel over Smith's behaviour, during 
which Stith apparently threatened to report 
Gales “misbehaviour” to Company ofictals 
Galt decided to eesign, and wrnte at once to 
London stating his intentions und demanding 
fl invetgnion ins his management ofthe 
ompany. Even here Smith forstalled Galt 
bay departing for England without notice, lea 
ing Galt behind to manage Company afar, 
while he, Smith, poured is complains into 
the Director’ ear 

[Now the crits became acute, The Diresor, 
apparently thrown into pani by Smith's re. 
prs and without adequate consideration 
Al the posible consequences af their actions 
frdered the Bank of Upper Canada in York to 
feeze Canada Company fund, and to reise 
to honour any afr drawn by Call, Galt nove 
faced a dificult and potently diaterous st 
tation. Acton Burréws puts the matter sc 
‘incl 
Notwidieanding shi han snd_onaecumile 
‘Genment on the pat ofthe Drecors Me Gat 
Sco manly ofr po sp determined pout 
ting. He accordingly sent Mi: Dunlop vo Mestre 
ale ndeaorte procure mancy oat the agent 











Company, om same of the cenrespndents 
(te leding sharon payment of C0, 
‘Sing one tothe Clonal Goverment. NO 
Sena whee ten thin, and mate 
frre in spre covon a he yess 
{Generar mre nema wn de the pub 
AE geo the Coopanys gaan whch ot 6 
rr nl be id tty woul be retical 
TMjrsd To avert thir whe tok a sep which 
thie ther reumaneee wold ot hate pre 
Sted upon, He bad in he bn 1000 wor of 
fvemmentdenetuey which seme. hase 
[i frgnten by everyby Bot Kime He 
edgy wale fn the eter gener, hom be 
‘ak Rimelfsblged en tore than one oezaon, 
{ii alter wating he reuse, fred, be 
‘foal endo ks tl on the Company fr the 
Pyment to goverten,t Band ver the debe 
(Re au iy he proparan as starding 
ne and raed te 6 conden; buy he 
ater by suited wo Sir joke Calborve [he 
TCewtnant iverson, his ae wat ected, rd 
thc amnion cst in a vey for dye ht 
Ing imer what wan, pesbag, she must esau 
Shi ta te bar af the Company 








Having manage to salve the cris created 
by the lac of foresight of the Disecors, Cat 
spent the ret of the fall putting Company 
ais inorder so that he could return to Eng 
land to ofer a defence eonceraing his manage 
tment ofthe company 

‘One srategyof defence that Gal hic upon 
vas to slick testimonials from managers of 
‘American and companies ato his good work 
he ofthe, Jone Fellowes, manager of the 
Pulteney Estates in New York, ofered a low 
ing account of Gat management 
February £8 


PeAt ihe resott of Job Gl Bag, Supt ofthe 
‘gener of the Canads Corp ave vied 
{hi place, viewed the mponenente Inthe gs 
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an examined the oud conigoue oH nde 

‘Condrng the sort period of sie sha hae 
ela since the wilage anode ad that it 
‘nly ieee month nce tar an entire fet, 
‘he same of lings andthe population are 
{post ofuncninon indy ad ete. 

have pupa wih aston eprt made % 
Mr alt by ht: Chares Pre he fret 
ovement nce by him onthe lan of tbe Ca 
poy unr tn ection of Mie Cale and 1 base 
{he pieme of expreing to you my that decided 
ttn tat all he proeetngs of Me Cal ad 
Sie rior have teen ceding jos thatthe 
Improves have inn indepen othe ale 
See lemnt of the Companys land ad the 
‘Silay or mechani’ and Lares wae ae a 
smd ar al inn ews teu 
Uy for iting in uch cunt to ge 30d 
(i tout te allowance Right wage © ab 
Sr te bung in she wikeoen, remote fem 
‘Stlemons, where many rivations ut been 
‘ire and heath ty expe” Mechanic? 
Se Taber?” wages ae unr hgh than 

Tan fd opinion dat the mae hs fr made 
hae bean at god prices and the ath pens 
{ape ha euler om the it ere 
ters a abn cerita coma Pa 
‘Shey Sng all well aap to exhibit cote 
Sed accurate owt af the ality ofthe 
Seapany 

‘pn the woe, beg lave most espctfly vo 
sate the Company ny dei open that Mi 
‘Sues agency hee empath sound joe 
seem a pope ep to conny a he inter 
{The Company iat Ie proceedings have pro 
ited thes intrest and Tere the Ca 
foo) cannot more ele promote the owt 
TES than by delegating fo en the ox ample 
Uisetonary pee Tam, Genleen your mes 
tnnmble sea 














(Signet "“Joph Felon 








35 Misono Cape 


In sar yen, Robert Troup, a New 
York land agent wrote 


From al have learned of the opraton of Me 
{Gales ageny, {have reson thee that he 
‘inet suk of tne confer hit fens, 
‘iicultes ever atending the seemeat of wi 
{and and Gen the scanty enue with heh he 























Armed with sich exper testimony Galt pre 
pated to etur to England in Api, 182, 

‘When the residents of Guelph relied that 
Galt was easing perhaps foreverthey ral 
Heo support im, fori Galt were replaced 
as general manager, might wean a sever re 
Suction in local capital expenditres and et 
Sequenly ia employment and wages At a 
large publie demonstration held a the Pri, 
Galt was presented with an adden signed by 
almost the emlve adult male population. Tt 
read 


aad towrship of Guelph, learning that you ar 
thesaistton and peur tha er dw 
Weta and hope hat our alee om among 

‘il not be long darton, a that ol 
these may be. We would wish to expres to you the 
clan sich you have cole peo 
Compunyecmany of ws having ce beef de 
pendent creunatanec wheat nw in ft ay 
{o bese iodepenent, and a having ironed 
‘meaars you hve sped, a ain may 


























our obliguins a he tea tat the Canada Com 
ny has shared the aanage ou have set 
Prove ofthe tment ofthe tony can be a 
fclrted an hand by you ees which 
‘ema prnpeniy wherever yo tay bes ane 
Feat you to thai te Cana Canary 
fete of tee we cond hl vig et Yo 

















Tn the meantime, the Canada Company 
hal dispatched Tharas Mercer Joncs to Ca 
ada to take Gal's pi 

Galt arrived in York om April th on his 
way 19 London, whete he wad to his suprise 
jn short em inthe Montreal Gcatehat 
(Me. Galt, the author who hie hitherto aed a 
‘most rom bi fie by te Betts: Mr Cals 








Gal tl had not eae fom the Dire 





Gals eturs to Ragland was a good deal 
Jes aipicious than his deparcare fom 
Guelph Arsving home 





“May he met old 
and hole reception from Company ofa 
They were, they made it cleat, determined to 
change the direction ofthe Company, even fi 
tmeane breaking it up. In thelr eyes Gals 
Shea of tetimosias att the excellence ahi 
management was meaningless, Galt had heen 
alloted £4000 to develop the Township of 
Gociph and £4700 had” bee spent—with 
more stil requzed to complete the jo Galt 
had quarelied with important oficial He 
had refed o obey onder He had overdrawn 








his salary of £1500 per year by 90 les than 
B20, Hd. On and on the Hist of charges 
fund complainss ra” Finally, recognizing the 
Fusty of further argument, Galt accepted his 
thsmial The Decors ranted im the muni 
fcent sto of £50 to defray the cost of his as 
age home Sin consideration of his totally des 
Tita condition." His replacements, Thomas 
Mercer Jones and Willam Allan, were pre 
Simably more amenable to diction fom 
Tendon. 

Galts problems did not, however end with 
te om ois potion, Deeply ia debt he was 
thrown into prion asa pauper where hee 
tained unl exci by hie fends. He spent 
{he rest of his fe wring faronsly eo recoup 
his fortunes. He died April 12,1839, without 
‘gain retuming to Canada, But belore bi 
‘eath e had the pn pleasure of seeing his 
plan ome to Srition and his judgment vind 
fated In hit Avge writen i 1833, he 
ote that 





The population [of Gach Tewmip] a ex 
sui otc maples ow ar Le 
ons at per sc and the sete tape 
Sound a vetourte of dl, whe Ue the 
lace the lw rte a oe 15, a he 














Mereoer, dh ie inthe price of land had 
resulted in huge profits forthe Company. By 
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1693 on an inital investment of £170,000, 
semnething ver £400,000 had been paid cut in 
Gividends” As Galt noted, the Canada Com 
pany shares were! 


ow the high priced webe osk in the wa 
San tenets pou af pal andthe price 
(en bo change nth rem eased y me 


Ii was, however, cold comfort 8 poor and 
aying ma, 


od 


With Gales depariure as manager of the 
Canada Companys anew regime of vere au 
fenty was impowed. Capital investment vis 
tly Mopped in Guelpy and a good deal of un 
“ployment and individual hardship resulted, 
Janes Hodgert, gine clerk ofthe mnie 
[al eminel remembered that depresed peed 
1S flow 


ase ath on i Cota by Me ao 
‘etl he Does 3 Hees Pts be 
weet ceed wc al a Me 
SiS ak yo Gulp ered nd 
corny ‘oon 4 aati et 
Haring many people oot every pemon that 
‘oul ke appre doomed cali. 











Aaother resident of Guelph in 1829, Doctor 
JCM. Daly remembered that with three ex 
‘xpllons nine of his patients had anything 
wherewith to pay him. Bread...» became 
Sarce, an potatos dear With the future of 
‘he Canada Company sil in doubt, Waterloo 
farmers refused to hott orders drawn onthe 
Canada Companys credit. Abaalam Shade of 














Gal, perhape eter aware of the tue cond 
tion ofthe Company’ finances, bought wp al 
the order which he could ge at Bly percent of 
face value and realized huge profit a are 
‘al. The upehot of thee dificulien was, as De. 
Daly says, that “Yor months many fries had 
thing neat but potatoes and trap” 

Tiustrave of the impact of the Canada 
Company's new policy wn the history ofthe 
firm of Gilknon and Leaden, Ar ited 
‘expansion in 1827, the fir opersted iss 
tll during 1828. In 1820, however, with de 
market fr lumber in a state of ella, the 
fens erediors seed in acts ane threw 
into bankruptcy 

In 1882 David Gilkison's father, Captain 
Wiliam Gikion, founder of Ela, attempted 
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to rescue the sawmill oon the hands of the 
trustees. Two entries fom his ag tel dhe so 
July 23, 1892. Tomorrow Me. Cron Hon 
Serna of cr i Gree 








Shay. My objet fo induce his return (to Guelph] 
Thal intertrial ther Dil or Jasper 
another sn who ee rea dg 





nly be 
‘amon tinea) mu goto Gariph tem 
Sy, 2k july, 052 Lae Wednenday I went 
Gig « dans of 30 mk, and dep here 
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Tashi. Tut __i3 Tass 
Guciph 4666113950 24702 san sTane 
Puainch 09% NA 228 2,705. 99245701 
ramos #5080) spans 16500 208M ASS Bas 
Nico sous f W772 2604 27.905 20,006 
En TMs 11662 Beas BRIG BTL 96707 
Garafrexa ws sa 0127883818 
Arcaeanh 5201 2 3061 
Tas a9 aao07 1181S 187857 180.898 Toe, 40 
Waterloo TosooT 8a 07,066 —~78876—«TOT71—_ S258 
Wilmer 6isae 19715 360037345 46.172 55,001 
Woolwich & Fikington 9089815766 «2128180043, 35808 
Qecens Bush wigs ie 
Tel Oia MANS 152A SAAR TARE 173 











wort £500, ough non oul be found ta fer 
toe tha 20 fri thgh ae 10 acres oad 
twa othe er Bae 





Gikson apparently filed to ele the rex 
ce, because i 155 twas aol by the tstes 
to Captain Henry Strage who built a resi 
ence upon the property 
"The problem facing the Town was sat fom 
an econo tandpont tar an aril ere 
Sion, Under the api nfsion of capital dur 
ing Galt's management, t prospered. But the 
ural arcs, which it as intended to serve, 
Simply had wot~and could not—develop at 
the stine rate With new expital project 
ltriced o halted, the Town had no economic 
Iie, For thine resident who stayed and a5 
James Hodgert noted, many village residents 
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Percentge Occupied of Teta Acre 





ars Dope and Arma 39 


id not) the process of building an economic 
bse would be long and dieu 


mo 


In spite ofthe stat ofthe village's economy, 
the proces of rural land setlement and gt 
cultural development continued! unabated. As 
{ables Hand TI show, farmers continued to 
more ino the aren without interruption, with 
the ios rapid periods of wcitlement for the 
Ushole area eccuring between the years 1831 
114 and 1840-1945, During the severe depres 
sion and rebellion actives of 1886-1839, land 
‘Ses were lower although in Guelph Township 
Se consinued at # uniform rate. By 1836, 
fos ofthe longer ted Townshipe Guelph, 
Praline, Eratnora and Nichol, Waterloo and 


in the Guelph Ares, 1881-1645 


Percent ofall Acreage Occupied 














Tanip ia ma 
up wot 
Pesnet NA SB ew 
tomate ee ee 1) 
want oro tong be Fa 
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a ee re TI 
et % 63 
Wats To 735 
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Queen Bash 2 a‘ 
vrai 335 a8 
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Wilmot were about filly percent sted, while 
significant setdement had occured fn Erin 
fand Woolwich. On the other hand, aid thi 
factor would greatly retard the commercial de 
selopment ofboth Guelph and Berlin, the a 
‘rent in acreage ccrupie by farmers does not 
tel the whole story, Because maty of he ecg 
nal farmers were poor, they lacked the meas 
to make their fartn productive. As Table TV 
shows, in 1836, some nine years afer settle 
tment in Guelph Towrship bad begun only 5: 
565 acres had been “improved” that i, com 
verted into pasture, Bld or garden, In other 
Sod, iene asumies that the average ied 
Taxm contained one hundred actes (het ap 
proximate size in 1851), then the average far 
In 1886 contained only 18.3 improved acres, 
Baely enough to grow produce lor the house 








Acreage Under Cultivation in the Guelph Area 





ho, let alone have much to sll Given the | 
same assumptions, in 1845 the average farm 
‘would contain 3609 improved acres, almost 
Souble that of 1836, but sll aot alent to 
low a larg scale sale of agricultural prod 


The asessment rel for Wellington Di 





confi thir impresion of low agricultural 


‘growth. As table V, Vly and. VII show, in 

1836 the 1,858 residents of Guelph and 

Toship Se Tale (ong 65 mals | 

‘over 16 Years of age) occupied approximately 

203 farm and had only 97 hore, 398 oven 

and 369 milk cows In 1843, when the popula: | 

ion had inreased to 3400, of whom appron. | 
were farmers, they owned 47 | 

hore, 972 oxen and 49 silk eat, In other 

words, ia TBAB the average farmer ll pos 
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Table V ‘Table vit 
Hance per Toweship ia Welingion istic, Mik Cows per Township in Wellington Dis, 
Fs ites 
Teonsip _Ta3_ T6136 Toumiip TEST TBD 1836 10 1898 
Guiph OT Gusph 154 39009 0 940 
Pin NA 018 Pusinch NA 386381 641 910 
immo}, 48 Frama | yg 210-807 484616 
wma} 2 cn ee 
tein “on n Erin waa 230390 388789 
Genin = 8B Gurfne SKB 
able VE without the burden of debt an inert ay 
Guen pee Township in Wellington Diss, ments, to have it cleared, to build the neces 
resabase x tary buildings, and to buy the machinery, 





tool, livestock and neces of fife required 
Fas TH Tes Tam 715 wile the farm was brought into production. 
Poly IAT IE Te TAD 16 With land selling from wo dollars o tw dol 


Guciph 85 SOL «908 894 Tans and ity cents per acre in its wild sae, 
fa a ee da at cating from nine to twelve dollars per 














ramos gq 157 208 205 tee fo deat, 2 one hdred acre far, Ball 
Bramess } yoy ee Sey eae was worth af Jets hunded and 
Erin om 1k 28 Siy dota, In addition, Adam Perguson 
Gonfas HB ives this iat of prices for neces a 1S 


secs only one hare, fo oxen and thee il 


fm. With such a lender economic ase it papas, Bc 








moe Ae 100 
iTiadeg min terorenstane een: TE aieccs:. Eee 


toed from lack of capital necewary Io buy land Commanowaegh Zoos 
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With th pics it was petrally meurneed 
that a setler with £100 could puta down pay 
fenton lt al sper bine mm is ro 
‘ed, 

Alkbough these prices appear sal in wo 
day's currency, they were not cheap in 1830, 
{Guelph at sets were mainly of the ab 
‘uring lary and as ch their wages aver 
Aged about thre shillings sixpence per day 
they kept themselves, and about £2 10s, Od 
per month af they were boarded by their 
employer Assuming that inthe liter eae an 
Ttumigrant could save hall of his wages it 
would require almoat seven yes to save the 





50" Ava soy ro of Gap aly 
they och me La Guryean tee fread 
ing He vs andre ook a hl 

orth amr ih £250 or mor, hei 
vation war quite diferent. Tiger Drlon,r 
camps is ho Saute! Stake Cher 
Big aes dare ayes 
fave ai Re cc pty nd pl a 
ie tlle Sethe leo 
SUISSE eon tb amin 











With the depresion after 162, many ofthe 
poorer farm seflers were unable to fi la 
Suting jobs, and being witht capita, coll 
‘ot Keep up payments on thei farm and were 
forced t sll she 20 34 not to lo thir orig 

fal investment and improvements. Willams 
Cauermele, an author of promotional books 
for emigrant, decribed the attractions of 
Guelph fr the immigrant with capital in 
13 








Sete wih capital, ho prefer etblshing thew 
Inde ad lg huss erected il enealy Sed 
Dom wih ach ingwoveneny ov ake Thi ice 
frm pers gingsigaly  ery dese 
‘Sinmtanc ater dopensent on he Cmpay’ 
‘iting sl head, aha rence prof to 
tn, ad prc on the Horan ach whch 




















Just how profitable fam could be when 
fone had the capital w clear the land and stock 
1 properly i ilsrated by a letter frm an 
anonymous farrier in Braman Tawnship who 
“desribed his pein after having fumed fr 
five yea 


iio he owt af Gupshup ook 
ihoened cate, 62 sberp and lamin, 30 hogs pair 
produce, we had 1,820 bushels of ll kinds of gain, 
Sh fn, Sd te Cin 
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The almost total collape of the village's 
‘economy and the consequent out of village 








residents posed serious problem forthe Ca: 
{du Comnuny. With only abot third of he 
farm lotsa in the area, something had o be 
‘done 4 simulate the local economy. Mor 
‘over, only a small proportion of village Tas 
had been taken up nd many which had been 
prevoualy sold were now thrown back on the 
frarket as their owners left town, ‘Thus there 
tras areal danger that land prices would all 
Friher than eontinge 49 rie. The Company 
‘Mice it spon two strategies to overcome 





the potas Fe anceron aw aw a 
ial capers state the eal 

in, and wecond, sa experince Gah 
treats Quen to mec he wealthier 
Convince tem shat Gaeiph waa del lac 





The major capital expenditure decided 
‘pon waste erection ofa grist and Hour mil 
nut 1830, Guelph Township farmers had 
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een forced to transport ther gen to Dundas, 
Gale or Waterloo be ground, and as mest 
‘mercantile transactions were on a credit basi 
against each years crop, they did much of 
‘heir commercial busino there ax wel Sach a 
Joes of trade, of coune, served 40 undercut 
Guelpis economic situation even further 
Inthe winter of 1830, «contact was et by 
the Company to Horace Perry of Port Hope to 
boil» git mill and on April 28 be arived 
with ie'workinen to begin construction, ‘The 
Ste choten for the mil was on the west bank of 
the Eramona, clone to, where the. present 
CNR bridge is located, For the times i was 
fn imposing rvcture Bal of wood, ic ett 
eve £200 to exet. Wiliatn Lyon Mckense 
in 1831 described it ax containing “Tour run of 








Hones; two for merchant our, one fr eountry 
Hour, and one for oatmeal. Perry's workmen 
Inboued to such good eft chat the mill wat 
ready for operation by December 10 of that 








Te Cana Comp Mi. (Coty Pic Aris fC) 
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year For the next two years it wat operate for 
the Company by # Mr. Elsi, an Englishman 
With the mils opening, Guephs fortunes be 
sano revive 

Horace Perry dd nt, however, end his on 
ection with Gaciph with the competion of 
his contac. While building the Canada Com 
pany mill he apparently became exited about 
the areas economic potential. Ar a result ia 
TAI he bought lt on the Waterloo Road, 
and bails small saw mil for hive. Again 
built of wood, Pery painted it red, and the 

"Red Mil” twas called thereat" 

Perap even more important inthe return 
economic viability to the wn wa thes 
(css of the greatly expanded adversng and 
recruitment of iminigeants which had been 
<ertaken, Pamphlet were circulated widely in 
England praising the meri of Guelph as an 

















Te Red Mi 
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sstractive lcation fr “men of capita” and 
James Corer, an cary setler of Guelph, was 
fationed in Quebee City to meet incoming 
immigeants The print ofthe whole exerie of 
‘une wa to obtain the largest price pone 
for land. For example, Tiger Dunlop who had 
Teen sent to Montteal i 1829 to mec ni 
gratis, made the excellent catch of forty fai 
fies in_a grovp. In announcing his good for 
te, Duslop ge tha 





ste Cachan 2 plead oe of ce 
Tesny expert they willl them, Inthe event 
‘tthe fm party gong there woul resend 








As a rel of these efforts a considerable 
number of wellt-do English inmigants were 
peraded totake up residence in Guelph, Ac 





In the summer of 1892 however fe impos 
Ecerin” vo bing the ou. Among them wee, 
Moar. John and fur Won, Eawand More 

‘eRe, El a Oc ony 
ng of aeary x bended perm. Alo them were 
‘ncomparntey alles ceumaancey wae of 
oe tego ateaoe in troy aed tte eral 
‘were notin any way nisgardly in spending them, 
Hose pang po alley, ad 2 pred ge 
were a ew tet wh came an end. Au 
dla, and armed a party by theweley chartering 3 
‘Seca Arma ic were he inte Chseloe Bake 
Fister of Beard Bake ltr Premier of Ona, 














“A falriged Brig of 106. 


leader ofthe Litera pry, ane ish atonal 
the late Archdeton Brongn Br. Rebwny ar 
Jurice Conor, Rex: Edward Bak, Re. At 
Pater, Ae" Samact Crave aed Sic RON 
Richer, Alle ther were io gee iru 
ances, and all men of elacnton ad gestion, 
‘seryone of them hiding «BA. epee‘ thee 
neta Cie 

Ste Rowan Wingieass s" 














Suddenly Goeiph boomed again as it had in 
1827 and 1828. New buildings uf a auch bet 

ter description were erected on large sae, 
[rovtlons ofall Kina were ance agin inde 
‘mand, and work at goad wages was avaiable 
James Hogert remembered that with the a 

val ofthe Cate iigrant: 








Severin thn wr pena cement 
Sion changed taney vl that they were nxt 
“laa oh edhe nt eas 


Among the origina! log buildings now ap 
peared substantial taverns, merchant shops, 
hurces and hanes bil of frame, brick and 
"one. Tales VII and IX drawn rm the as 
seament roils demonstrate the rapid rate of 
fromth in the Town and Toweahip a: these 
Wealthy eters et about reteatng their com 
Tertabie Brith ie pe, Although this pros 
pest was like tat fn 1827 and 1828, crentod 
by the expenditure of capital rather than by 
the increme of agricultural production, 1 
would help to ensure that Guelph became the 
focun of local economic aedvty as overall 
productivity increased 

Prominent among the new wealthy seers 
who took up residence in Guelph i 1832 wat 
Wiliam Allan, cmsin of the future tansporta 
tion magnate, Hugh Allan of Montreal. Wi 
liam Allan was born at Killecan, Ayrahire, 
Seotand in September, 1782, nd had ved at 
Leth near Bainbirgh where bis san, Davi, 
‘was born in 1808" Acomnpanied by his family 
Ie wet to Sweden in 1018, where he oil ad 
supervised mille forthe great ming frm of 
Dinon, Dudgeon & Co of London, England, 
and Gotenborg, Swede, In 130 he returned 
to Leth, and fom there emigrated wo Canada 
Their tip war typical of the hardships and 
Aiticutes facing even the wealtbies im 
fran, A note writen by him or a member of 
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[sd onthe 30th, and et Sweden othe 27 of 
fun and aeved at eat Jul 1880 et 
1s he Je (189%) i he rig Mage” 
‘i Bonen, Captain P. Wale We oached Nee 
Sedna frame ter und proves ere 1 
‘roksan ayn when we erie at Ques 


Giciph Township, Merchant Shops and Mis 
ras iss0™ 





Taal 184 1898 























Merchant Shops 37 
Store Houses oo 0 
Gris Mis 1 grat 

idioma Run of Stones 1 
Sw Nile i 
Tale IX 
Guelph Township, Taxable House, 

Addibonal Fireplaces 8D 
Framed Houses 

Torey oo 8 
Additonal Fitepae 7 0 8 
‘Squared Log Houses: 

‘Aidional Fireplaces = 
Bric or Stone Homes: 

Additional Fireplaces o 0 0 
Frame, Brick of ton 

Zao : 20 
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Mier residing at York for a year, Allan 
bought the mill in Guelph ohich had been 
ul by the Canada Company and be an his 
‘descendents remained important. figures in 
‘Guelph’ commercial life fr deca o come 
‘During this burt of prosperity, a number of 
ew merchant shop ad cal ndtres were 
begun. Among the new merchant were 
Thomas Sandilands, Capeain Lamprey, and 
De Robert Alling ho operated a druggist 
And chemist shop in adn to his medial 
practice. Ta addition, James May bean the 
Imanufacure of fanning malls, Robert Crowe 
pened a blacksmith shop and but small 
tpola furnace where he cold sel, aa east 
rons and in 1854 Robert Arsntong began 19 
build ‘wagons, buggies and carriages while 
George W. Allan setup a one-man ehair-mak 
‘Once again the residents of Guelph were 
sept up with visions of rap growth tad 
ture progerity. Thomas Rolph no dou, ex 
pressed thei prt of optimism when he woot 








ko than 16 ene dw 





During he pas year 
and there areal present two large tavern in pt 
‘al wr and dcp dally sing Oto he 
“ima the ote fhe ad tat eat a aaah 
fet the excepngy I Bete a tet 
880 tees ou of MD which compa the oe 
ise breweries an eile ie te igh 
fst att prc for our gain nc 
setchaie sade chatnahe and tease 
every desripton, Ths vty realy ele 














rated for the quanti. and quality of Basey 
towards we aden whi are bet 
‘arog the tes mt othe expedve ree 





In heir emtbusingm, aweves, the mer: 
chants and businessmen of Guelph had ove 
leaked one important consideration they were 
inthe long run completely dependent upon 
the proicivity ofthe laren forthe prosper 
ity ofthe Town. With the lack of oad int the 
Pmential market area to the north, the sow 





northern agricultural setlenent, and 
the shortage of capital, frm produriity had 
fale to keep pace with the rapid development 
ofthe Town fall these who described the 
evelopment of Guelph, only Adam Ferguson 





pears to have appreciated the undelying 
\sealinsof Guelph econonie development: 























What had been erve in 1891 when Fergus 
son made these observations remained tue i 


ase 


The year 16361838 dealt a staggering 
‘ow to Gueiphs economy. Fr of al, he har 

vest of 1836 was almont entirely ruined by co 

Xinuous rain which spouted wheat i the shea 
and toed eros in the ground. During the 
‘winter large quantities of flour had to bei 

Dotted at greatly inflate prices" 


[No sooner had the rents of che crop eas 
been partially overcame, thaw the elects of « 
worlwide epreson eached Canada ia 
1857, and the Rebellion of 1857-38 further ds 
rupted local trade. The result was chaos. Ax 
James Tones remembered the dark days of 
#0, n Goel 





Yor months the yung men ta nechanc ofthe 
ite dtence a he province, and tne wo ayo 
Shame might be cn wing sy th ino 
ining elves at cet and eer wares 
‘thle pennce ase ach a eating pet 
‘he Stet and many more ould have pay done 
Son thio propery 











‘This swation appears to have continued 
tnt the return of ternational prosperity ia 
1839 ana 1840. 

Meanwhile, as Tables 1 9 VII show, the 
slow proces of agrieltural development had 
‘ontinved. Land. was cleared livestock in 
‘rete; and the area of stement slowly 
ppaed, As general commercial prosperity 
fed Guelph’ bsinesmen found Sat their 
Inarket area had been placed upon a Beer 
foundation than bd previously Been the eas 
fand with the inereaaed purchasing power of 
the farmers, Guelph’ manacturing produc: 
tion expanded ax well. A considerable umber 
‘tsi tadesoen st wp workshops (gener 
fly na oom or shed attached vo thee houses) 





find began to anufteture gods forthe local 
market, By IBS Gueiph could boast of four 
Giller, three baker, wo sadders and har 
te makers a coach maker, four wheelwrights 
tix blacksmith, a ker (maker of tn ware), 
three butchers two coopers (barrel males). 
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‘vo tanner, a wateh maker, eleven boot and 
Shoemalers a cnfetioner, twenty carpenters 
‘and builders three brewers two painters and 
laciers, four cabinet makers, four chair mak 
eight talors, seven drewmalers, and (wo 
nuerymen and gardeners, For a village of 
‘nly seven hundred people, there was avll- 
Ab, therefore a wide range of locally made 
product 

Despite the renewed prosperity and growth 
after MO, mre tade was cverey ham 
peed by the lack of good rade Altbough 
‘John Galt had spent a considerable amount of 
‘money ot the Dundas, Waterloo, Eramosa 
tnd Elora Roads, none of these were more 
than rough, treacherose dirt track easly 
fpanable in only the best of dines. ‘Thomas 
Rolph, for example, in 1836, stated that the 
Dundas Road as “through dense pine 
‘wood, extensive ease swamps, with very ew 
‘essinge until within seven or eight miles of 
{Guelph Tes but 24 miles, admirable wave 
ing wen fozen up in winter, but alt ine 
Pasable in the spring asd autumn months 
ind ut lie improved inthe midst of sum 
fer. The horible causewayed roads, mest 
‘hmsly put together, and eccasonally bro 
en, reider the more circuits route by Galt 
far preferable 

IAD, Ferser's experience on the Dundas 
road were probably typical ofthe mes 





The next dy Ena n he stage, 2 cron an 
ter wagon fr CGiphy ad a al shang me 
fg Onl te paacgen pat be of iy 
taed ice we ad gone i’ There was a 
ie eran et ol 
Coen the sage, and en we gota le 

(ut of Dundas be and ive wale The 
‘tone lank so high ad dma that we each 
‘Rte ‘up good igs ese of mein 
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bear, The tveling throng the pte wo hen 
sta bumping again ump the ig oa ed 
‘bhp eis ig ase oa 
ite tgp gravel and soy Kalle sw and hen, 
‘spellyakergeing into Pains. V ever 
‘eld tha rat! na wagon agin, excep id 
the at bee Thad at my fot Sd 
ms 








While another taveller, Colonel Saunders, 








The rads berween Haiton, Dd and Ga 
Tether than of pence "Travellay were of 
‘ge to cme round by al he [Dur ond 
fine ipable ser eiging cea By heh 
‘tag to snl y the ang 

‘On one such cceason, Colonel Saunders a 
hide was holding i his arn nhs rsh 
‘iver were all drown out of the wag into 
te med 

Discomort and inconvenience, however 
‘were not the jor problems. created. ft 
GGuciph by the hc state of the roads The 
‘main touble was caused by the high cot of 
transportation which placed the Guelph met 
chants ata competitive disadvantage in com 
prion to thowe entre which enjoyed beter 
Fonds. In the eary days before roa every 
‘hing hae 1 be conveyed by wagon, aad in 
Guelph a considerable number of feamsters 
‘made regular journeys fom Guelph to Hail 
ton, One historian noted that 














“The teamters would art om Monday’ morning 
ftom Gucipivo Hamilton ange fc home ein 
the rads werent sat,tey would probaly 
‘Thursay. Some concern, uch asthe distillery and 








‘he mills kee te own tems Arman the ger 
tester wee Mes Js. Wie Hance Mar 
‘ore Died Martin Jb Cauleldvand Ste 
Metlany.. Pven ie ugh wade ann the 
embers ec, ha 











As James Innes at 





The pina par ofall he perry inpertations 
dt be rh by teers te pst Cat 
‘eration inthe mind four tec ne 
hanes One dol per handed weigh was the 
Feplar charge fr eating ge fen Hao 
itd Dun Catph and fr envy gry ch 














For Guelph businesmen, however, the 
problem bog tobe particularly acute ithe 
fate 1850's and carly 1840's. As seers began 
‘spread into the northern towaships, me 

‘chants in Fal tne began ¢o cat ovetous 
tye upon their trade, Thus in 1437, innkeep 
fs and merchants in Dundas, Farnborough 

Beverey, Dumfries, Galt, Pron and Water 

loo joined together to persuade the gamer 
sent to undertake the creation of fist clase 

a frm Dundas to Devlin, and in the se 

‘ceding yea, merchants in Berin and Water 
Too created joint sock campaty to build 
bridge acrass ihe Grand River in order to re 

‘move the lat major bait to cheap and ea 

transportation tram Hamilton to Berlin and 
Waterloo By 100, with improved transpor 
‘acon aces, Bern and Waterlos lers, 
‘merchants and crafted could fer cheaper 
Imetchandise and better prices for grant the 
farmer in Pikington, Nichol, Garaeasa and 
Amaranth, than could ther val in Guelph 














With the eeaton ofthe Bronte Harbour Co 
payin 940°” and the Trafalgar, Esquesing 
nid Erin Read Company. in, 1846 which 
threatened io draw off Geis wade totheeast 
sel the point of ead boon reached. I 
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Guelph fied to respond to thee challenges, 
its fase would, at best, be that of @ quit 
country town, The question was, what could 
tee done, and what would the residents of 
Guelph decide to do? 
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Local Government 





and Politics 





For Upper Canada, the petiod 1830-18 
eat one of deepening conflict and biter rag 
fe, Ato esl of 

this more apparent than in the transformation 
ofthe local anniipal system from aorta 
ian rule to limited democracy: and in the po 












cal phere fom 





nim to co-option and cooperation. Guelph 
in the early stages of developmen, 








ed generally on the sidelines of thee 

Although even here few persons es 
faped some direct involvement ia citer the 
tragic event of 187 








In 1827 when Guelph war founded, there 
were thee genera levels of municipal admin 
itraton; the dist wh 





‘ot inporant, bing th 
Pal and judicial admininration; the 
Thich wat a subdivision of the dire, 
the basis for provincial lectins and mia 
sdminitration; and the township which wa 
the lest important, being the bast of lan sa 
‘eps and local appeintments So rapidly would 
{Oe voles and functions of thee unite change 
hat By 1851, none bu the town would be 
‘ly fecogizable, and even their power and 
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Sasi would be completely change 

‘When Tieutenant-Covernor John Graves 
Simcoe created the counties in 1592 i wa ie 
intention to unite the functions ofthe datits 
(eich had hen established in 1788) with 
those ofthe county as was the eae in Eng 
Tand, Local eppastion from the already en 
wenched disuict offal, however, made him 
change his mind, and asa real he extablised 
the counties ay subsections of district o carry 
fut the limited funetions of electoral tit 
{and mila unit. Uni 1838 for electoral pur 
‘exer Guelph was part of Halton County, & 
Subsection of Gore Dini. In general Halton 
fovered the preentday areas of Halton, 
Waterloo, Welliagton, Grey and Durant 
Counties although mos of the northern area 
‘was yet unset 





Tn 1838 the orginal Halton County area 
was vided into two areas, one including the 
preentday Halton County andthe ‘Town 
ships of Pstinch and Durnfiey while the re 
‘maining region wan designated ae Waterloo 
County: In 1840, before an election could be 
hel, the reion was eiided and the Town 
ships of Garafana, Nichol, Guelph, Woolwich, 
Waterlo, Eramesa, Duis and. Pain 
‘wore renamed West Halton, Table X gives the 
ames of the members elected to the Legis 
tive Aserbly fom 1825 1 169, 

‘As Table X shows, Halton and Wes Halton 
vere “sting” constituencies which alternated 
aly regularly between Reform and Tory sep 
senate. This was nt tru, however, athe 
towaship level. For example, Dunne and 
Waterloo generally voted strongly for Reform 
candidates while Guelph remained ‘Tory. In 
‘hove days; voting wat elses of indi 
tual fortade There was only ne pling place 
fm each constituency, and electors were te 





wired to travel long distances to reach it 
That up to 1840, if they wished to vote Ie was 
ecesary for elector to travel to Nelo 
Townahip, while after that date the palling 
place for West Halton was in Guelph Elec 
Sone were protracted affair, lasting up to ten 
daysin each ding. 

The most important characteristic of ee 


tions in thote days, one which profoundly 





alfeced che practice of politics at all level 
teat the castor of open voting. At elections 
‘ots were required sep forward individ 
ally and declare thet qualiiestion, The pre 
Fequite of owning siicient property, fee 
And cle of mortgages or encumbrances 


Table X 
Memes ofthe Legisaive Asembiy represen 


Date 
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Reform 


Reform 


Tony? 


Tor 


Tory 





Richard Beasley 
and Wiliam Sole 
Geonge Ralph 
‘and Caleb Hopkins 
James Crooks 


Absalom Shade 
Caleb Hopkins 

‘nd James Durand 
Willan Chisole 

‘ad Absalom Shade 
James Durand 
James Webster 
James Weber — unscted 


‘Adam J. Ferguson 
edared eet 




















which, if ented, would generate an income of 
Tocy siliags per year, would exclde about 
three-quarters of the adult maler—females 
were not allowed to vote, Then publicly in 
front ofthe suembled crow, they had to de 
‘dare fo the clerk the namte of the peron for 
Yahom they were voting In a sociery where al 
toss everyone wat deeply ia debt tothe fet 
‘wealthy individuals ho dominated economic 
Iie in places ike Gal, Berlin or Gelpy it as 
‘brave man indoed who voted against the 
Wvshes ofthe man sho held his notes. More 
‘over, open voting made bribery very elective 
‘nd intimidation common. 

"The polteal ers shaking Upper Canada 
inthe 1820s and 1880 had er roote i two 
findamenial evolons that were occrting 
in England and Canada, In England the in 
dhstsal revolt had brought to te foe 
few and expanding cases; the eapitaliss 
‘ihose wealth and importance stemmed from 
their ownership ofthe eat new indurtil and 
‘wading. firms, and the indus workers 
‘whom they employed. Thee steugales against 
the eaueached. power of the wealthy land 
‘owners and bureaucratic goverment resulted 
ie pois! uemoil and threatened revolution 
in England during that period, 

In Upper Canada a similar fundamental 
cenit was developing. Farmers and small 
Tsien who, in Bvtain had bean servants 
And labourers, pow dreamed of achieving in 
dependence. They als demanded a complete 
{wansormation of government and alls sue 
tures A ental clement in the ie toward in 
‘Sependence and equality was the removal of 
the socal controle which bound them wile in 
Bein, Susanna Moodie, who had snes 
to Canada inthe erly 1830, wrote as flows 


[0 al ies, hat of aking out evans the 
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ld conte on fhe ene, andi ate w ead 
Ine lw abe money expended Inter passage, 
hd to become the caus of exp anppaniment 
el moricaten to youn 

“They mo ones stot upon Canadian shores 
san they booms peseaes wah tilt 
‘niin Al repeat fr thr employer a tae 
‘Esa eat a ee the very alrofCanad sever: 
the We of mute obigtion veh bound you 
tortie, 

"Why they treated our canst thir respect 
ith shed nut and dene eer could a 
Eitconly determine» ‘Then T dhooered hes. 
spon ther people nt home fet te et 
{Er more ertate bretven with «sre defer 
ce which repugnant the lings, andi 
(iron upon the Oy the dependent cen 
Sabie thy ar pled = But let thers one 
grate the lag he etre tbe deal 
edi ty te ee 





For thine well-to-do Englishmen in Guelph 
who had fed England looking for a wangl 
Toane where the old valves and rial sc 
tures would be preserved, while these i Eng 
fad were beng destroyed, the ring Reform 
‘movement in Canada threatened everything 
they hel dear. 

or the frst few years ofits development, 
the leading force opposing eelorm in Guelph 
was the Canada Compan. The high prices 
‘charged for land, forecloures om delinquent 
Purchasers and ie monopoly of wild lands 
{practices all made mich more extreme afer 
Jon Gals departare) sean drew he attention 
find active opposition of leading Reformers 
fch as Willam Lyon Mackenzie, who de 
‘eres his fr encounter with the Company's 
ower a allow 





[ited he Canad Capany’ Town of Gust 
the 5 of Soptenber, 1631 T the ea ft 
‘Canad Company's monopoly and war intended 2 
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fs a he centre of operations. Mr. Cals sane 
were injdsos the company wat meant fo be 








i school to make room for the 
Bir Ali, serch, Guelph, tok the chat nd 
thelate James Keauh, cek ofthe ow ated 
cerca. The Vek peocedings wee Sop 
Shu was resolved, among ater ting that the 
ns Company ated Be ao 
Grip lrese the King ad sent 





















‘With the arrival ofthe English immigrants 
in 1832, however, leadership in opposition to 
the Reform movement was assumed by Cape 
tain John Poo, 

As the Reform movemtent developed polit 
cal bitermes deepened. The eesti of 14 
in Guelph provides a rather anmusing stra 
tion of that biternew. In Halton idling the 
‘main contet war between the siting members 
Willen Chisholm and Abelom Shade, snd 
their Reformer opponents, Caleb Hopkins and 
James Durand. In Guelph, two local ean 
ates, Captain Poor and Rowland Winged, 
2 Reformer, entered into strugle of their 
town, As James Lane si 





ther these perme cold cote 
en expect det by lage majriy 
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Frastated by his election loss and made 
ven more fail by he Refora triuph both 
Teclly and across the province, Pore tune 
to creating a bulwark agaist the fered re 

Tavion to came. Acton Burrows desribes the 
respon of Guelph Tore tothe Reform ve 


11835, taweve, considerable ait began 20 be 
‘ith regard ote sion eae by Wiliam Le 
Macken, This an opportunity eagle 
apo by Capa Pore during the reese 
fered” a (elutes ie) campany. sme sty 
song, which met tr dell evr? Sey, on 2 

















Tn the election of 1836 the Tories were te 
sumphane, with Wiliam Chisholm and Aber 
Jom Shade being zetured for Halton, The 
Guelph Tosies were beside themscies wih 
Joy In honour ofthe newly elected members, a 
‘Grand Consttational Dianee” was given in 
what che Toronto Par called “he loyal an 
patriot village of Guelph" The ballrcea of 
Morgan's Hotel was “tastefully decorated 
with boughs, banners, arial Mowers, and 
transparencies with apptopriate devices” 
(Over the head ofthe chairman hung large 
teanspatency. beating. the inscription, “Sir 
Francis Bond Head, the pilot who weathered 
thestorm” At each fd of the roo hu ban 
nes ineibed, "Fear God and. Honour the 
Ring” and “The loyat men of Gore” After 
splendid dinner and many tears, Willa 
Chisholm addresed the crowd siking. the 
Tory chords which delighted his audience 

Tn spite ofthe Tory (Family Compu) tr 











lumpia 1836, the sicoeding months pred 
tee even greater concern. he cotinine ag 
tation on the pat of the Reformer and the 
‘economic collape of 1457 combined to cause @ 
‘men througtout the prove, By the fall of 
1937 rumours abounded that Mackensie's fo 
towers, oo, had begu to dil. All ofthis mo 
doubt spared Captain Poore and his asx 





ats to Fedouble thet ows ltary prepara 


The news that Mlackensie'sfllawers had 
assembled at Monigumery’s Tavern on De 





ember forth for an attack on Toronto 
ached Guelph apparcaty the sume day, and 
m the fateful seventh Captain Poors forces 
were ready to move, The Guelph militia was 
SIL into two groups one to join the provincial 
bila and the second to femain in Guelph 
foe deterive purines 








(On the seventh, ssty-tw0 armed miita lef 
Guelph for ative service. Lead by Capea 
Poore, Lieutenant ‘Thompon, and. Ensign 
Grange, a brother of G.} Grange; ith John 
Thorp James Armstrong snd James Marshall 
as Sergeants’ the Rile Company marched ta 
Dundas where it joined Allan MacNab com 
‘mand. The popular sentiment agains the gov 
frament wat displayed by the section given 
the Guelph Company Ae Acton Burrows says 





Sts being kept ap throughout the saya the 
Sin he nxt ornng they marched te aon, 

















Sth faked upon tem with hyn bt fen 

The Guelph Rifle Company remained ia 
Hamilton for thise days, quartered inthe 
(Court Howse, then with the other mats unite 
went Yom campaign” in Brant, Oxford, Mit 
“lees and Norfle Counties, marching a 
west a6 Ingersoll. While in Brantford, «report 
ached MacNab headquarters that rb 
frere manufacturing bullets and pikes at Sco 
Ind, stall tot in Burford Town. Es 
‘scr fraction the militia freer marched there, 
frly 1 dacover nothing more threatening 
than a busy operating ite cider al. Now 
‘ited ancl obviounlyfastrated at finding no re 
Sauce from such a notorious” rebel area, 
MacNab’s troop wrecked ther revenge 
James Tes give thi version ofthe event: 





{ies well on a Decor when the company gt 
‘rd tomar o Hanon, Frm here typo. 
‘Sotelo Ano thene Brand, and am 
“Here was the beadquartes of the Rebels, who 
(had) masered 200 sg under Duns 
Flee prest many priser were ake 
pany th arch tom eter pow 
ing me bce ge cnc pees 














“The facts ofthe mater were, however, that 
wnat fe active rebels there might have been 
Tr long since ad andthe vast majority of 
thie artested were innocent of any rime 
‘other than opposing the despots of the To 
fics In the Tong rip, almort all of howe ar 
este were feed, but cay afler weeks of mi 
feeatnent and slfring. Mer beter than 9 
Greek of marching the mili returned to 
Fanaa fora few days rest, and on Chest 
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mas day were dipatched tothe Niagara fom 
tir to tees Van! Rensilar’s invading army. 
Except forthe raid on Navy Island and the 
burning of the Calin the Guelph company’ 
fay at Niagara was uncvenfal. Aci Bur 
ows deseribes that earnpign a follows 





The core which Ie Hamilton wa 1,30 096, 
Tene sont 30" Tada and pure Of 290 
{ise were enployd in conveying tem In conse 
Seipaiet he ime “Caran” Sei 
feared ow Navy Mad he np of which 
‘ction, he dy coming of he more ado 
‘Pact, Tiny were nay dbout se wees and 
then they retard hy separate, but were mo 
“Gin cch man gong x owe me 

In the meantime, hat portion of the Guelph 
Rites wh had stayed at home under the com: 
rand of Colones Lamprey and. Young had 
Tw bay as wel 

When the rebel force ander William Lyon 
Mackensie had been cred on December 
seventh at Monigomery’s Tavern, the leaders 
‘tempted to cape tthe United States to 
‘ontinue activites there, The ecape out fo 
Towed by two ofthese, Wiliam Lyon Macken 
ae and Sarel Lount, crawed the Guelph 
frea, One sory is told that Macken act 
aly spent the night at the residence of a 
Guelph firmer named Keough 
1 thse pita days acter the gate or the 
tat dor wore evr lacked. Every evening Mi 
eth ae ned np nse wind of he 

‘Oat csi in Desens, Mr Keough wat 
‘ening vn the bare witha fl pal a nik 
Seo hen sb pte the in dr ate 











He tad a wan, hapeard appearance an hie face 
‘When Me. Keough entered Some time Inn he 
‘man easil herearng nthe Bre 

"Wino are you, my en” Ing he got 
tearted I ome 
‘Sono ony head Anyone brut hartge 
end” te man "We are devi fhe 























Avother story has Samuel Lount spending 
the night of December ninth inthe home of 
David Oliphant, a Reorier who lived in Ex 
ona Tow. 

Tn the midst of the extreme tension pro 
weed by the Yonge Street uprising and the 
feonstant search forthe eeaped leader, some 
ofthe local militiamen took the opportualy to 
sete old scores. Squads of unde plied ren 
eamed the countryside abusing the resident 
fn enacting tute from them, One Eratnca 
fesident, James Peters, tenebere tho fo 





them ards pen mete the ead ofa 
Te ook them ve Gulp and compeled the to 

There waco hing they eres ered to gt 
ie inal exer ld ton the pocket ced 
‘St each "Some gtr 83, Oxbes pid od 














would ave te no woe had ne ef the mi 
‘it mares nt hr ey, the pple woe so 
espera ad determined put stp 19 ese 











For all the turmoil that these raids eee 
only eluht men, Rabert Armstrong of Guelph 
fand seven of Eramona Township leading 
farmers, James Benham, Calvin Lyman, 
James Butchard, Willan Armsirong, James 
eters (the Township Clerk), James Parkinon 
and Hiram Dowlan were eves seat tora, 





Although mont of those arrested were al 
lowed to return home upon giving bond! oF 
ting bal, Peter, James Bena and Jon 
Burchard were consigned! to ji in Haaiton 
without examination or fora charge fing 
Tai There they were held for the nest six 
svecks without heating, befre they sere re 
Teased on bail. Peter tclls of the privinen’ 


‘Wen ee ave at Hlamiton we were taken to a 
slph appeared to be maser of ceremonies that 
rand Lyk cred wp the Cou 
fells Tor the night. Belore being penned up Te: 
‘gucted Me (Ceoge | Grange oe hfe 























The commandant, Lynch, responded to 
Grange's request by locking the prisoners in 
the unheated, dark Court House. bivernent 
‘without blankets, bedding, heat of any ki, 
The text morning, however 





inthe dein oon, Here we had von od 











(On March 8, 1838, the Grand Jury com 
ped of inetecn wellknown ‘Tories met in 
Hamilton to decide whether there was 
bulfeent grounds to charge the Guelph area 
prsoners with reason, This was the fst ine 
fhat the pruners had anet any of the court 
‘licen or heard dhe mature of the charges 
‘gaint them. Not surprisinly, given the com 
Dston of the Grand Jury, trve bills were 
Found against nineteen of the prbones (i 
‘luding Robert Armatrong and the Frama 
seven) and they wore given jst ten days 10 
prepare a delence. ‘The Eramonn prone 
there theft wo face ria. The te bil against 
‘hse prisoners set the tne fr the proctor’ 


"Te Jur of Our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
pen bir anh preset Suees Ben te 
Pie township ramon othe tet of Cote 
Yeomat, Cat Lynam ae ofthe tame pace, 
Yeoman, Janes Batcar Ite af he ame face, 
Place Jeomaa, Jamon Per, late of the su 
‘ace, seoman, janes Parkes, tate ofthe same 
‘ce, aber 3d Hiram Dowie of he sae 
(ace, yey ting sbjeck of our Sovereign 
Fey Vicia by the Grace of Go of the United 
Kinyo af Gent Bin ad eta, ee, De 
Fer of the Faith ot having hee of Cd in 
thee bear but being mowed a ede bythe 
Insgnton sf the devi and entirely wiring 
the lve aa! eve and oboe wich every 
bj or sald ay she Queen sol, edo 
Fig ough to bea ows our snd prose Sve 
‘Sen dy the Queen and sotkealy deving ac 
‘main wh ea nd i eh 
ren and» ihe and am, aly. 
key Sed ratory dine, encourage, 
urn, mine, induce sil pune iver of he 
Sper oour tid Lady the Qvcen lowly, 
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wichely so eaitoouy, to ey war again our 
{Sit Soyo fndy te en. er Crown ad 
‘Sine WH, Draper 

“Soc Gener 


James Peters describes the rial and its out 


Me Sa Rt 
earn oe a ee 





The inewes for the Crown were Wiliam 
CCamplrcl of Erma. Water King who ew pre 





your aie oie atthe market oe 
py Xd uh this and lw one wae Rober 

The cree nat so mack i our favor eat we 
tod a counel we wee wing obi ur ce 
‘aes we kad on our bell 

The eral Cc’ Coumel wand ot coment 
wo Sens, pay apc et 
fhe tt afer examining tre fhe 
they pave haplors bajo" 














‘Me jy took just eight minutes to find all 
seven not pity, and son after Robert Arm 
{rong was roo a well, Peter, in summing up 
the whole afi, no oul reflected the felings 
bf the hundreds of pouple who stood wp tothe 
political domination of he Tories 
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‘ymin hart change ble we a ia 
SUT mem wanton poe cpu nd ek 
ti Avoca Pan ol es sven 
iy oc» tay copes wee peng ae 
en eal nh gn he 
trier thay gh ind ti pd coe 
IURobers Amstong and the Hr prt 
ners had become heros tothe eal Reon 
tos the Teir had tot hercs 2 wel The 
veterans of the Niagera Frontier campaign 
reson flowed inf the ear othe sp 
porte by a ced company of vetonees 
Take by Capiain Pore tothe El of 1830 
‘Thee nea online for specifi time pesiod 
(November 1 183, to\ May 1, 1840) This 
fet week of Nvenber 189, and remained 
By the tie ey sured ames the eon 
sea well eublahed that Gach eae 3 com 
riya, when eld 
‘pond without dey 





oe 


would be ironic indeed, that although the 
Toes would ium in supprewing the rebet 
lion in Canada, the overthrow oftheir 
compatriot’ power in England. would ult 
‘ately lead to their defeat in Canada as well 
Alter at inal period of shocked reaction ft 
Britain, doring which a sttng represion of 
suspected reels was carried out in Cana, 
Britain's Liberal leadership decide that i 
‘Canada was 1 be preerved aa colony, fan 
‘damental changes had be made in the sre 
ture and method of government, Thus John 
Lambton, Lord Durham, was sent to Canada 
to examine the sitiation and to recommend 





necesary change His hank denunciation of 
the Tory ruling clas was alton clase in its 
Vigor and completeness According to Dur 
ham, Tory role must be smashed in Upper 
Canada if Britain intended to keep the exony 
famtené and Bits Miarle al brovght re 
bealon, anda key component ofthat misrle 
‘vas the total contol tha ra exercised by the 
Fanily Compact, followers and it avoien 
‘ve local municipal government. The revision 
ff the lea! municipal rate which flowed 
Durham's repre would profoundly alec the 
ie of every ize, 

Following the “American Revolutionary 
War and the signing of the treaty in 1783, 





Great Britain feed the neceity of providing 
an administativestrurtre forthe newly st 
ted wester areas of Quebec lying along Lake 
Ontario and Lake Ese. Intlly these areas 
were treated as extensions of Qube, but un 
‘er pressure fv bath the Loyalists and Bri 
inh interes Upper Cana was divided fom 
‘Quebec by the Crate tf 1791, ae 
separate municipal inatuions were estab 
The son afters The Pah and Too Offers 
Aut of 1799" provided the bn for the form of 
‘muicipal government that exided when 
GGoelph was founded, and that frm would re 
Iain generally act uni 141 

‘Under the 1793 Act the baie unit o local 
administration wae the distiet. In 178 Sit 
(Guy Garteton had divided the wester regions 
of Quebec (ie, Upper Canada) into Kas ad 
Iminstative ditt hich were called Lune 
burg (ater Lunenburg), Meckleaberg, Nasu 
and Hesse, which within a year or wo were re 
famed astern, Midland, Home andl Western 
districts, The Guelph area was incuded in 
Home District. tn 1798 thee dries wee dr 
ied into eight withthe names Jortown 











[Newcanle, Niagara and London being added 
Subsequent further divisions would raise that 
‘otal ao that by TAD same twenty dss ex 
‘sed fn 1827 the Guelph area wt part af one 
‘ofthc new dvons, Gore which had been 
erated in 1846. The seat of adminiration fr 
Gore distr was Hamilton, 

The administration of the discs was one 
wiich had the advantages of being cheap and 
ay to establish, but atthe mae time had the 
Gdindvantage of being authoritarian and 
ireeponubio—a situation typical of the pro 
vinci government a ell All decison tak 
Jn was placed in the hands of ewe Justices of 
the Peace, "Magitraten” a they were called, 
‘sho met four tise a year in Quarter Seuions 
tie dstict town. The ofee of Justice ofthe 

sce was very aid one, being etabibed 
England during the reign of Edward IT, and 
through the centuries had been given very 
lange joes. The maisrater were appointed 
for lie "daring god behavior, and were in 
sflot, except in unisualciroummtance, re 
Spomaible 9 one. Sing, the magisrate 

Xi ry minor infractions ofthe law and set 
te local disputes, but when evo oF more of 
‘em met in the Quarter Sesions they wielded 
hormone agit logilatve and adminis 
trative powers. They could uy all Kinds of 
‘minal eau, legislate any local by-law ain 
‘Sntradiion of provincial or imperial sta 
ten and adainiter local affine and spend 
local tance prety wll as they pleased. The 
\eeal inhabitants had absolutly no voice oF 
mil over any ofthese afr 

1 paral list of the adinistrative matters 
under the ontel of the magitats wil ge 
some dea of their pacity to act the lives of 
the residents: building and repairing roade 
tnd ridges: erection and management of 
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‘courshoues, gals and agylums; making as 
une for highways, the wages of members 
of the awembly and for local porposs: ap 
ointment of dariee and township constables 
fixing the fees of gaclers, town clerks and 
pound-kespers; the appointment af sect and 
Hihoeay mrveyor: inspection of weights and 
resus; the granting of cen sel iu, 
Ando ministers or clergymen of “disenting” 
‘ngregatons authoring them to solemaize 
Iharriages; ete™ Equally important was the 
fc that they had complete control ove all he 
Iocally elected township ooo 

Ti not surprising, however, that sich wide 
Alscredonary “powers concentrated in the 
hands of few men who did ot have to face 
an cletoate, war open t abuse, otha these 
powers were wicked to reward trends and 
print enemies Appointments to setting 
Erny ofcer, wealthy landowners and polit 
fal fivries Became the rule, and all too often 
‘Gove figures neither sympathized with nor 
fared about problems outside their mmmedite 
interests In particular the granting of money 
to bald or make reais to roads and bridges 
Ironught cuterie of partiality and arrogance 
from residents of areas distant fom the cistict 

The chief advantages of such a system at 
seen from Briish eyes was that i iahibited the 
‘evelopment of bath democracy and republic 
anny among the "ommon people™—the 
‘democratic New England town meeting being 
tne af the elements blamed forthe American 
Revolution, Moreover, because Justices ofthe 
Peace were-unpait the system was cheap to 
operate and easy to tablish, requiing lle 
tore than the sweating in of wo or more re 
‘eats ofan area to bring both judicial and 
Tocal administrative inautations into being 
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With the power of appointment tying in the 
hands ofthe Goverao, such magstents were 
of couse chosen fr their loyalty tothe Crown 
And established instations and tain. In 
8 colonial ting sich as Upper Canada, they 
‘vere intended to be, and were a chef bulwark 
‘gaint politcal change, 

The fst magnates appointed in Guelph 
in 1827 were similar in background and pit 
fs: Tiger Dunlop, Charles Prior, James How 
tert and Colonel George Lamprey were all 
“men of comideraleedcaton and ability 

A Jame Ines pointed nt 





Gucph formed gare ofthe ot Dit of Gore, he 
{Coury owe of wich at Hamil eh 
{auc are ow ded of by Cour of Ase, 
{County and Quarter Seon wee then ad 
ompelled to utend at ha plac? al Shei and 
Baitsexpemes wee exergy high on accnt 
thedianee mae 

Then ea al uch se snow ded 
aentoa and in comgutns eft aance oo 
ped ith the tal sate ofthe oy een ee 
‘hissection and, might be expected much of he 
tiene hich che bere ce was hese we 
tached or aot done to the son of hme 
Saeed 








In conta to the swerping powers and wide 
Iatitude of eisereton given tothe Quarter Se 
son and the magistrates, the township and it 
Tocally elected ofc were given vitally 
one. The debate in the Legative Awembiy 
in 1701 lwstrates the division of opinion be 

‘oven the Reformist and Tory elements con 
ceming the extent tht local residents should 
participate in local government. The fs bill 
"To Authorize Town Meetings forthe Parprse 








of Appointing Dives arith Office, was o- 
‘ere pope aftr the scond reading, sod 
fanother bill "To Authorize Jusios of the 
Peace to Appoint Annually” Divers Public 
Ofcial” was introduce. Neither bl, howey 
cr, could gain a majority at that vie. AL 
thoueh  Lietenant-Governor John Graves 
Simcoe agreed with the Tories tat encourage 
‘ment of local tow meetings was dangerous 
{nd unwise, sill he was concerned about 
ing the power of appointment of owhip 
oficers othe Justice the Peace 

The Pash and Toni At of 183, therefore 
attempted to balance the two ey while sil 
paying lipservce tothe desire ofthe Layalit 
Immigrants to retain the demicratie. town 
‘meetings which tay of them had enjoyed in 
the American colonic, stl let the tomaship 
officials under the contro ofthe magnates. 
As Simcoe pt it,"Tt was therefore though a 
viable not to withhold sich a gratification 19 
whi they hal become accustomed, it Being 
in ict not unreasonable 








and only t take 
Place one day in that year By the ac, any 
two of "His Majoay' Justices ofthe Peace 
were enabled to autoiize by their waerans 
the constable of any "patch, township. re 
pated township o place to asemble the i 
Frabitans on the fst Monday in March (later 
hanged to January of each year to chao or 
the following year pari, tows oe township 
clerk, two asso, 4 collector, a nutter of 
‘verse af highways, a pound: keeper and wo 
town wardens. These offices, bowever, were 
not responsible to the leal inhabitants but 
took ther orders fom and reported to the 
magistrates. If nominated for and elected to a 
local ofr the pero elected eld not reise 
{0 accept the postion on penalty of «fine 

Aled A. Baker, who serve! fr ine yeas as 














the Towaship Clerk in Guelph gives this de 
‘erption of the Guelph Township meeting 


‘The metings were held a th ld Mather Hoe 
The weather permite, ft sp djoramen ok 
Hac te ong the Safe Hove The 
Metings nx lon the rt Monday the ear 

ie the diy of the rks om the stoning of 
she ting, font a secoane ofthe place of 
(reeling ae ale atthe pt ice of a monic 
‘Sie nt he ana daring the yar inst pst and 
‘Sib voucher the espn thera 

The fe duty of the meting aso lect a 
alsa wich aly was led by oe of thre 
fencer wh have pun wy, the ate Jb 
bien, Tre ad Gotey hye, Haas is 
{iss appt fps, poudhep 
Sr town wardens me sine Wat 
ed th 

The farmers made i 4 pint 10 end, and 
smany a nly yar nts ugh by patasers to 
‘Shale more boron the pariear rods than 
they were coda 








The insignificance of the township meeting 
was accentuated by the fat that ony two 
tor pieces ofan came under concral 
‘nat consid legal Fence, and which ani 








te allowed to rum at large ua the 
Toad and street, As minoe as these matters 
tere, as Alfred Baker pointed ou, eve these 
produced sharp diferenees between town and 
township residents 
(One af the ret fetres at thoe meting, was 
‘Shh of oe nes snl pis sad be fe om 
‘vers One party war fen headed by Dr Orton, 
Tele chery “Old Jock Honing” Parr were 
‘Brad So pion, whe ually ended in poll 
telng demanded" ek ong retering aes 
‘Sing ase pon the Suk Hotel gate 
gen sien wide 9 allow one per to pas 
‘Eten gi dP the returning Ofer oun 
{hr headeatey wee through By Honk by 
‘Guok "Joa" was snvarahly Scent the ay 
preceding generally termting in od wl and 
‘ny sles of "Alan 8 Rye" 
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‘amet al he 250 Neb, 180, 
ny Brn Lie Coir 


As eeiement spread north, the inconven 
ence experienced by seers conte toi 
Crease, I as not long, therefore, before a 
‘trong agitation developed to eeate a new di 
fret ew athe northern parts of Gore. Guelph 
Ia two ean to want Gate District divide 
[Not only woul! division mean greater com 
‘estene for the residents of the mote northern 
Township but whichever town became the 
‘now dices administrative centre would re 
eve a huge bonus in the form of increased 
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trade and greatly improved uctes With all 
the towns in the area llering thefts of the 
epreson of IBI0-1897, alr was heen. AS 
James Ines noted 


sau rr oy the ibabians ofboth Gal a 
Farge br the oor ef bong ppelaed the 
[arc town bt Celta ie ay 


Acton Burrows gives this version of the 


<ivison ofthe Gore District, which then iacaded 
the whole of wba ae are coun of Welling 
ton, Wnt, Grey, Bruen the dare asa 
sttbeshees of ale Huron, Auten fhe a. 
‘econ of he Dirt of Wellington, soon art 
Fete abl be state inthe Town of Gach 
thar Dri cho! shuld ti be eee he 
tetchers salary tobe £10, to be pad ut af Pr 

‘nla fu sla the sm of £20 forthe up 
powered wo borrow £500 for biling the jal sn 























Needles 10 say Guelph’ rivals were not 
content to have that town win s0 easly. In 
Woolwich Township a meeting of the inhabit: 
ants was held on February 20,1897, to protest 
the division of Gore clstrics. Resolutions were 
paused stating that the meting war 
sated to find data Bl forthe divin 
of the District of Gore had been passed 
through both Howes of Parliament without 
the inhabitant being apprbed. that such 
measure wae contemplated,” and “that 
Guelph has been most inj chown at 
the ste for the new district town.” For the 








resident of Werlich it made litle difference, 
fon account of distance. whether the dei 
town was Hamilton or Guelph 

or Belin and Gal, ehh had much more 
Both towns were older and Target than 
Guelph, and both were feng the spur of co 





nomic necesity created bythe depresion 
AE, Byerly describes part ofthe pret move. 


(On March 22, 137, he inhabitants of Wateron 
Tewnhp men Beri, Wiliam Sei was ap 
Jind thaman and HW. Peterson, sce 
Tihs to getmen, wih joo Ee Adam 
Ferre Jr wee appoited mate o dra a 
‘emeral'a the Ring sig hat Royal tor be 
‘lgntuer cond of Jus. Sider, Jun 8 
‘Shocmaes John. Bache, Wiliam G. Mir 
HWP ad Adam Fert Je 

















Tei protest were without aval, however 
and the division was pert tn stand 

Assooa a oyal stent wae given the magi 
trates who lived within the newy-designted 
Alrite and appointed  bulding commit 
tee for the constuction ofthe court house and 
jal, componed of A. Fexguson, George J 
Grange, Willam Hewat, William ‘Thompeo 
Thomar Saunders and Robert Alig. Stun 
ets was appointed Chairman Alling, Trea 
surer; and. James Hodgert as the clerk 
“Thomas Young was hired asthe architect and 
Aled. A. Baker was narmed Clerk of the 
Works 

‘Due to the outbreak of the reblion in De 
cember, 1857, and the subsequent pad of 
Uses “and isabiity, nothing wa accom: 
plihed forthe next wo yea toward erecting 
the necosary pubic ngs, Finally, in 1899 
‘he contracts forthe jail ad courthouse were 
Jee Willits Day atl Willa Allan respec 
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vey, ‘The jail war completed in 1840 but as 
the new courthouse would not be ready for 
‘ene time alternative arrangement had to be 
nade." ft court therefore was eld in the 
Betsh Caffe House, now the Royal Hotel, on 
Carden Si, In August, TAL, it was decided 
that ever accommodation wa required and a 
oor ea rented from Mr. Dyson in his new 
back building on Gordon Street, then known 
‘su the Red Lion Tavern, but latr a the Foun 











tain Hoe. In 1843 the new eo 
Teay fr ute and ic inchided space fr the 
(fice of the Wellington District. 

A sc the all and court room were 
ready fr se, evidence ofthis was arnised to 
the Government of Upper Canada, and on 
Jue 18, 1840, a. proclamation was inued 








sally setting apa the Dist of Welling 
‘on, and in July te ficial ofthe new Distt 
‘ecvived their appointments George J. Grange 
tear named Sherif, Aj. Ferguson, Judge, 
Thomas Saunders, Clerk of the Peace, nd 
James Hodert,Impector of Licemses™ 
‘Scarely had the new Distt been estab: 
lished tan the whole bass of i existence be 
fan to be revolutionized. Although the rbd 
lion in Upper Canada had filed in ts main 
purposes, had sired the Beth authorities 
to ake new look a¢ Upper Canadian ait 
tions. To. accomplish his new look, John 
Talon, Lond Durham, was despatched to 
‘Canada to report on the cases of the rebel 
Tio, and to eeommend snethods of presenting 
a recurtence, His cepor, two volumes in 
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length, contained a singing attack upon the 
ruling class in Upper Canada. Lord Dutharn 





‘Reto hog these jrovines en mater 
Of val importance A gee lela, hich 
manage the private bases of vey par ad 
‘la prwer which no sage by, however pop 
{lar ia eooattan,eagh to ae “ape 
INee. The wwe prince of Hitng poplar powes 
ithe appointment tin many iret dept 
‘Bay wich har em adapted i all te mea ee 
Sed stale mater ofthe Union, Instead cng 
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ab 2, 1080, 


he whl alaton and dribton ofl she reve 
‘er abe in any cuy forall general and ec 
Purpses tape representative chy he poner 
incl asexment ant tbe spleen te ar 
Sing ‘em’, shoud be emredt.beal 

Charles Poulet Thomson, later Lord): 
denna, was sent to Canad afer Durhans 
‘parte to bring” Durham's recommenda: 
tions into operation. In particular, he was ana 
jus tose the municipal reform take place 
‘Ashe wre tothe Colonial Setar, Lord 
Joba Rowell, “The establishment of Muni 
pal Government by Act of Pasiament is as 





‘much apart of the future scheme of Govern 
tment forthe Canadas asthe Union of the two 
Tegiture, and the more important of the 
two." Hie mggesons t the Legislative As 
sembly of Upper Canada that should pass 
‘ch legiaton were, however, rejected bythe 
Tory majority. In Lower Canada where the 
asembly had been suipended, Thomson was 
tle o have the Special Council pase an ord 
tance in September, 1240, wich provided or 
fective municipal institutions. Tt was neces 
‘ary to weit until the Aet of Union came into 
tffect in 1811 before rmilar legiaton could 
beepred in Upper Canada 

When the atembly of the newly-united 
Canada opened is fint senion in Kington on 
June 15, 181, one of the fist subjects deste 
with waa the establishment af municipal em 
{ution fn Upper Canada. The bill intrduced 
by Provincial Secretary, Samuel By. Harrison, 
eas eaentially the same as the ordinance 
fed eater in Lower Canada, In spit of & 
rtm af pote! fren beh Tory and Refocn 
faction, the Ait fr Bter Intel Groene 
war paued by the narrowest of margine at 
(ne point the chairman's vote was required {0 
‘eleat an amendment, On the one hand, the 
Tories objete to dhe lection of disuiet cou 
cillos fo replace the magistrates, while onthe 
‘ther, the Reformers strongly opposed the 
iets that were placed upon that counc’s 
Fedor of action: The fenting act was & 
ompromise between the two postions, 
were to bea combination of ected connallot 
Sd apposed oficial, A township with lee 
{han 300 voter ected one councillor, whew 
township with 300 more voters elected two, 
Table XI gives members of the Wellingion 
District Council elected from Guelph Town: 
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Table Xt 
Members from Guelph Townhip let tothe 
Welington Disret Coane, 1949-18800 








612 Job Hovin Benjamin Tharell 
tes 

15 Jaen Weight 

1a 

97 : 

8 Wiliam Clarke, MD 
iso 


Ship for the period 12 to 169, daring which 
‘hi sate wasn free 

‘Member ofthe dstrict council were elected 
for three years with onestird retrng each 
year. Those ected were required to be Fe 
ents of the townahip they represented, and 
poset real etate in that or an adjacent die 
trict valued at £300 ser and abowe all 
cneumbrances™ In adliton 





‘he monetary 
Testrieions on elections, a Tange number of 
‘ther controls were bul into the structure of 
the council. The warden, reaurer and ditt 
ler wer all appointed bythe Governor, ad 
‘exponsble only to him, Moreover, all by awe 
fad to be reported tothe Governor, aad could 
te veto by the Governarin-Counel within 
they daye alter ree 

"There wer, in adeition, checks imposed on 
@e amount and purpose of the expenditures 
undertaken by the coun No public work 
‘ould be undertaken unt reported upon by 
£500, by the provincial Board of Works 

‘Within these limit, coniderable powers 
were given to the dirct councils althoog 
Unlike the old Qparter Sears, thas powers 
‘were srcly enumerated, They included the 
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assumption of mos of the administrative pow: ministeaion of justice, The che limiting fc 
(of the Quarter Sesion, a well asi acts for in thee areas was asc cling un taxa 
land liabies which were tansferred to the tow upon rel and peronal propery oft 
Giaect; juridition over read and bridge, pence 





the pound of awened value the | 
the purchase and sale oral ett, che admin statuory rats of assessment were retained 

ination of schools the fixing of disuiet and Tn addon the det wae pecitied to levy 
township oficer salaries and fer, as well at tll on users of public works As table XIT 
the responsibility of dffaying the cat af ad shows, given the wide duis imp 








Table XII 
Assessed Vale of Property Welington Distr, 1840-18484 




















Towra m2 7 m7 isis 
Guelph 32.569 210 eH 154028 

Nichol 1315 8h sea 2.604 
Gaafraxa 2680 4265, 10.881 
Wooinich 16.200 20364 2315 

Wellesley aes 2.851 
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lsrct council, the Seal imitations arising 
from the low sued vale of local propery 
And the two pence per pound linitadan on 
‘nation, seat that lite inthe way of public 
improvernent could be done. For example, in 
1839 when Gulphs residents had considered 
Twulding a acadamied road to Dana, the 
‘rt had ben estimated at more than £1,000, 
tehereas the total aeeament ofthe townahipe 
Which would be served by auch a toad 
“inounted to only £31,414, Thus a the north 
fm twnshipe began to open for setement 
hd Guelph busincamen strove to eablish 
fnarkets there, they found dhemecve severely 
frampered by lak of public funds 

Finally, it should be made clear that except 
forthe election of the distriet councillor, no a 
‘ional powers or controls were given tthe 
townthip meeting. Is main funtion remained 
to prodice the lca servants who would eaery 
‘out the oners of the dsect counel.® Without 
ccapcty to tax its residents ort undertake 
public works, when local needs developed the 
hot that could be done was to getup a pet 
tion begging the dsiret coun to act on be 
half ofthe local inhabitants, Municipal im 
rorenicns, theres rere generally ot of 
the question ata ertcal dine in Guelph de 
‘elopment 

mo 

Uns 1849 every change in municipal statue 
eure separate act ofthe Provincial Leg 
Istue: ‘The as Guelph village began to grow 
in the 104s the quesdon of persuading the 
Government 10 grant incorporated sates 10 
the centre began to be serotly dace, 
Advocating the incorporation of Guelph as 4 
village, the Gulp deri i 


preted thatthe incorporation of Guelph would 
‘thc that ay eft on tr pst or he promo 
Seafarer” al one 
‘other part ofthe Disc ther in regard wo i jude 
‘Giornale, ac a emesqency he 
Sah beay wo eine sappy ereciome 
this proce three applications were made w the 
‘Town and taking veconaty preparation’ fo the 
Cnet ity he ier a) he 
find which induood wn to make thew observations, 
wa psn to she magn tte ch ep 
tov de Far and Gaile Slow daytprompied 
‘ui by the uncial carat of rt 




















Not ony hd the Quarter Seasons not deal 
with thse petitions tothe satisfaction of the 
ister, tt in te Inter cae the magitrates 
led by Doctor Clarke, had apparently insulted 
the petitioners who were led by several ofthe 
‘Towers clergymen and tld then in eflc that 
it they did't ike the sight of dronkennes, 
‘hey should stay out of aver at ate hous 
A this poine the Baldwin Mcp Ae of 
1649 was james and the munipal system 
was placed on a completely diferent bas 
than had been the case previously. Whereas 
‘unl 1849 the baie unit a municipal govern 
rent was the distri, in the Baldwin Act the 
Ait of government was the township, and in 
corporate village By th ac, the dit was 
blthed, ands mer munedpal nl, the 
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county, wi subsiuted, This later operated at 
committee of towrships and villages with in 
‘ere in common extending beyond ther 
undies. In addition, the county wae given 
jurntction over naters which were of general 
Prose Unies ds spaces tos ce Bt 
‘llc large villages which required additonal 
powers inodr to manage their more complex 
Msi, while they ll remind ‘under the 
fencral umbrella ofthe county. Ci on the 
Stier hand, were structurally equal to the 
ounces, not under the county ull and 
held even wider powers. In action, the act 
provided an ordely method whereby a grow 
{ng urban centre could acquire the powers ne 

fseary for its good government. Thus as 
lage grew and reached a certain population, i 
ld apply fr the net higher stat, been 
{ng in turn an incorporated village, town ad 
fsltimatey, 2 city. Prom a structural spec 

the 1849 Ail Act would remain the bast 
‘af eouncpal goverament in Orr und ve 
fiona. gvernment was induced in the 

According 1 the Micali the ratepay 

ers were to elect five township uneillory a 
‘ually, who would elet from amongst the 
elves a chalsman and executive ofr called 
the reeve. When a township contained more 
than five hundred frecholdere and household 








fer the councillors elected deputy-reeve at 
well. "The duties of the tomeship count in 
‘led building and maintaining the common 
Schools; erection and maintenance of animal 
pounds, concession roads, lanes and bridges 
Within the townships the appointment of 
Poundheepers, Fence viewers a road surve 
{ors and overseers de regiaton of taverns, 
fs, eating pace, joint sok rad and bre 
‘companies within the muniipality, animals t 





larg, travelling shows, et, enforcing or com 
pounding statute labour; and the right exec 
‘ses, tlle and to borrow money for townip 
works 

Incorporated villages were enabled as 
municipalities with a status roughly equal fo 
that enjoyed by townships, When 
“convenient area” reached «population of one 
thowand or above, the lca inhabitants cod 





pation the government to be designated sa 
Incorporated village, withthe goveroment set. 
ting it Kimi. by onderi-councl, Asia the 
township. the voters snmualy lected. five 
cuncllon who in turn named a eeeve and 
‘eputy-reeve fren amongst their rank. a 
“tonto those duties and vights give to twa 
Ship counels the willage was given jurisdiction 
‘ver all aspects of roads bridges, arbour, 
‘docks ineluding the igh o probit the injury 
‘or fouling of them; ee right to regulate mar 
es in all rms eights and meamurs, veh 

les az of brea, baervarce ofthe saat 

‘ies crely to 














imal, vctalig houses, bil: 
Tatd tables, bowling alleys and all ther paces 
of amssement, gambling, honeracing, va 
fants, drunkards vagabond exhibition car 
hvaly theatres and cirewsen, They had the 


Fight w probibit all manner of public nvic| 


ance including privy, slaughter howe, gas 
works, tanneries ditileres ringing. belly 
Blowing hens, shouting fing guns, reworks, 
wating or bathing the pero in pubic water 
jn or near village, chivarice, ndcent expr 
ure, profane language, and immoderate di 
ing. In addon, the village was required to 
take provisons for” fire prevention ad 
Fighting, interment of the dead, and pubic 
health. To enforce these powers the tshipe 
and villages were allowed 4 sitach penalties 
to bylaws not exceeding ten day inthe public 








lockup, Names as ilages in the 1949 act were 
Chippawa, Call, Oshawa, Paria, Richinond 
(Carleton Couns) and Thorold 

‘When a village reached a populaon of 
three thousand oF mor, ts council could pet 
ton for itt become town with the wider 
powers and duties attached o thit rah. 
‘Again, the provindal goverment armed ths 
oundaves. Several aspects of the election of 
ship and village council. La order to vote, a 
tleeor was required to be the proprietor of 
renter of property valued at £25 To become a 
candidate for town council, man was 
{quired either w owa or leave propery valved 
at £300, o o pay oF receive rentals of 0 per 
Year. For electoral porpows, tus were i 
Yided nto. a. mminimury of thee wards and 
{vee councillors were elected trom each ward 
Tn addition to the usual reeve aod deputy 
roeve, the town coupes elected a mayor 
Hom amongst dhe number. The mayor we 
not only the town's chief executive ofr, but 
fon cccasioa when the police maghrate vas 
absent, the mayor presided in cout a the Jus 
Tie of the Peace. In adéton to the powers 
pmened by towtships and incorporated i 
{ies towns could ental and egulate a po 
oe fee, alma howe, work hou and indus 
teal farms consractsret Hghting regulate 
nd license livery stables and public convey 











ances erp and water res; and ase real 
‘tate for special improvements, Fines of £5 or 
jal terms often days could be imposed. In 
hdd in Schele Bf the act which enue. 
ed the towne were: Belleville, Beantiord, 
Brock, Byeown, Cobourg, Cornwall, Du 
‘das, Goderich, London, Niagara, Peterbor. 
‘ough, Picton, Pore Hope, Prescott and Sant 
Catharines." la alti, Hamaton, King 
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and Toronto were samme cite” 
The County council were made up of the 
reeves and deputy-reeves elected inthe tow 
ships, incorporated villages and towns, and in 
‘let operated 3 committee of thee mnici= 
Palin In addltion to having conto of sch 
Shvious common interests ax roe ying along 
township boundaries, bridges which crowed 
such botndares and silar mutual works, the 
ounty eau war responsible for proving & 
‘cuniy courthouse, jail and aise hal, the 
fection and maintenance of county gram 
‘ar school, andthe bulding and maintenance 
a main thoroughfares through the county. OF 
Particular interest to Cues resident was 
the power given to counties to regulate and 
town tock in jot sock oad and brig con 
panies, ad to loan or give money to then. AL 
though auch pullic works at a county might 
lundertake were on a much larger sale than 
{howe which town, township or village might 
erect, the county cout posed ite auton 
fomous power, Beene it members were ele 
{ed by and responsible to the township coun 
‘is, in general thove smaller bodies called the 
or Robert Baldwin and the other framers 
of the 1849 Manipal a, places euch as 
{Guelph created « dificalt problem Albough 
these villages had been made ditict seats a 
government had cours established in them, oF 
Tad in some other manner acquired the state 
appropriate to towns (for example, had ben 
inadvertently designated as a twa in seme 
provincial saute) many of them had no mu 
ieipal government of their own, and none 
Tad achieved mficient population ta rare 
the elaborate and expensive structure and fae 
lies which the Mune At gave to twa 
The solution sas eminently practical thse 
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villages would be given the ile of “Tena bat 
‘would have none ofthe powers asacated with 
that statue Av the Municipal Act spelled it 


be 





joned tn the eid Sched wah ch ee 
{in boundaries chal be estaba delved 
Shy Act nor anya te provi any at ob 











Thus Amherstburg, Chatham, Guelph 
Perth, Simcoe and Woodstock were to be sepa 
tated thom the townships surrounding thet 
fd established forall intents and presen as 
incorporated villages, but be given the hono 
ty dle of town for legal purposes. A second 
troup of villages, Bare, Original, Queen 
fon and Sandwich, were also designated as 
"Twn fa the ee teat, but thee wer 
se small that they wee no separated from the 
teerhipa be shania purjoes: Thee vas, 
however, an unexpected complication to this 
shale aftr. When the ofeil version of the 
Manipal Aa was printed, Schedule D Ising 
in eroe, That to the surprie and coer 
tion of Guelph residents they hao wait an 
dilisional year in onder to achive separate 
‘municipal satis. In 1850 a second Municipal 
Act was pened confirming Guelph’ dual 
jatuc On January 1, 1851, the new Town” 
‘Guelph came into being 





To no one's surprise, the changes introduced 
by the Baldwin Municipal Act caused cons 





rable disention. With the incorporation of 
Gaciph ar village, and berate the Manic 
pal Act sedrew dict boundaries, other 
eighbouring towns saw an opportunity t0 
scie trom Guelph much of the tritary which 
Thad come under Guclps administrative con 
two in TO. At stake were not only the fs 
fd sare of the various municipal oficial 
but the increase in trade generated by farmers, 
Dusineemen and sets who were Tonced t0 
st Guelph oc 

‘OF the chillenges presented to Guelph, 
Irie te create anew tit out of the 
northern townships of Wellington andthe 
trate township of See; aed that of Galt 








hich wanted to create a distit tobe alle 
Brace” From portions of Wellington, Gore 
Brock and Talbot dsrieto* The Galt pro 
pal was particulary galling to Guelph. Not 
ly did Gale propose to incorporate the 
“Townships of Brant, Burlory Blenheim, Darn 
fies Waterloo and Wilma into the proposed 
Brace district, but i¢ alo demanded that Pus 
Tinch be added swell The Cudph Ade, 
already unhappy at the proposed. los of 
‘Waterlon nd Wilt was arena the ug 
gestion that Pustinch should be detached from 
Wellington Distict. tn ts bert imal tone 





Great ae thee ‘by propery 
hides and eptnt fer-oler i eri part 
the weighting village of Cale Aloagh nly 14 

irom Guelph, the inabans amp ber 
purpose taking to thennelves the fairest parton of 























Propose comin wha sone Ure eile of te 
Foon, laming he mperion and proceso of 
cierto of Patch : 
tterpesing vilge to crate ian cease 
‘th to rae themeler on our rung, wie would 
{Oren Sound) anticipates being 4 Distt Town, 
{ating fom us gute a urber of Fowachip, and i 
ing Tow, pepe he Toshi of Cape 
te rama ony 














Guelph’ civic leaders, ofcourse, immed 
ately undertook am active campaign to frie 
trate Gals expansionary desig. Aseres of 
‘ectings were prope t aly public ppt 
find to raise the fas necenary for vgorooe 
defense of Guciph's interest, ‘These meetings 
twee highly orgatined with speabers motions. 
and arguments carefully prepared in advance. 
‘Typical of thea was the meting held on De 

eimber 26, 1838, in the Guelph Court House 

“The report in the Gulp Ades the tne 


1m compliance wih a Rog the Seri ealed 
Distt, contemplated by the Inhabitants of Galt 
nd neighbour ich wat bed nthe Court 
‘tender the cumstances th steno the 
rowan and sil shoe deeinaton to feet 
Aisne ny Sone 
‘timed at by the Braceits, nd the unenviable pos 
thm in which we sould be placed by ang 8 3 











iti wat anda fom a ond ur 
Fatiefoothc hier peaer erento 
‘cou tw ery mae 
Bg eee eer anne 
ttm he had nec ue Be pred 
Sins 1s tig Une hte ene of Cap 
Hf Rune pes de apa be pee 
Gli te peel ps of infuees ales 
input ico! te atte ie 
Silene al omy wk ek a 
mee Ter momen peed at 
‘Siti in nan el ey 
ae er arr 
SOD ied antares 
thir cbjowhicay peso eas 








A serio of resolutions wete then pase con 
letting Galt and the District of vce, pled 
ing the residents to untiring opposition tothe 
propo and sting up committe to drat 3 
‘unter petition against the separation. In a 
tdsion “a manding committe composed of 
George J. Grange, William Dummer Powell, 
(Charles J Mickle, J. MeLean,Alled A. Baker 
‘nd Joba Seth was stablted and given the 
‘power co “ad other nutes tn elle sab 
Scrptons and o take nic other means they 
‘may deem necessary to cary out he abject of 
thas Meeting” Tall some £49, 138103, wae 
sed 9 conduct the Bight 

Tm contrast othe strength of ting gana 
Gales proposals to create “Bruce Distt,” 
‘here was considerable sympathy forthe needs 
‘expres by Owen Sound fora move conven 
Tent set of roverament. No doubt wo impor 
tant considerations helped simulate this sy 
pathetic attde: fist, the whale norhera half 
‘ofthe dit, chin ete as twas, created 
Jem busines far Guelph than did the single 
‘ounship of Pusinch; secon, the rapid expan 
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soa of population inland fam Oven Sound 
‘and Georgian Bay would inevitably erate a 
‘ermand for esl road, bridges and services 
‘which would bear heaily on the wealthier 
Southern townships, Thus although ot pro. 
‘moting the separation ofthe northern par of 
‘he sri, there was litle incentive or 
Guelph fight or ite retention, Therefore the 
same’ mostng which so strongly oppewed the 
‘reation of “Bruce approved af the creation 
ofthe diseet of “Owen Sound” A resolution 
oth effect wae prope by John Howitt and 
seconded by Davin. The Ader eo 
Inented that "A fiank acknowledgment was 
made that 20 opposition would be ullered to 
the North-Western Townships being st off 
whenever they thought therstes ale to beat 








the necesary expense 

‘Although the Court House meting was a 
sesunding sucess, diguieting rumours began 
(© cveulate. Galt, it wa said had the support 
of eseralntluenial members ncding Fra 
fis Hines, M.PP. for Oxford, and pti 
eas being created by Gal's lenders which 
teas elaimed, had bee signed by no ls than 
2,000 ratepayers and howehoders in the pro 
pnd die 

Timediately counter-petitions were writen 
up, and a number af residents hired to take 
them around tothe various townships too 
tain signatures Ia January delegation fom 
Guelph lead by John Saith travelled to To 
ronto to discover the mood of the legiatin, 
‘concerning Galt’ proposals They were ale to 
report, with considerable rei that there ap. 
peared o be litle general sentiment in Galt 
favours! Later in January and again. in 
Mareh, Smith jurnéyed to Montreal (which 
Since 1844 had bee the seat of Paliment) to 
Continue Gui ight to retain it tetra 








onto. In spite of the ently optimism of the 
Teronto vst the Montreal rp reveal de 
‘When Robert Baldwin desided to complete 
the transformation af local municipal govern 
ment Tom rle by Quarter Sesion to ll go 
‘roment by loeally elected councils, he took 
the concept of community autnony one sep 
furcher than had hitherto been contemplated 
Tn oder to give loal regions the greats voice 
both the municipal and provincial evel 
he decide o breathe large sti up into 








smaller wits of roughly equal population and 
to base the provincial ektoral tem on thse 
smaller unit 

‘When John Smith travelled to Montreal in 
March,” 1849, 10. oppome the creation of 

ce” he found hat although the Galtpro- 
posed dvion had oe been acted upon 
Thuch more sweeping dismemberment of Well, 
ington Distiet was contemplated. Sith des 
pondently reported othe Aor tat 





The Cunt Divison Ml. il eventually enable 
the Galt people accompli all hat we ope 
plates the division ofthis District int the Counties, 
[ST Watero, Wallington, andthe United Counter 
{Grey and Peel Teil Yan ee ude 
the Caart Hun, et sate beled he 








Gals businasmen, however, nt conten to 
wait dhe thre years eid bythe various 
‘Act to achieve separation of thelr ares, 
Ppshel forward the lwo create the County of 
Bruce. was soundly defeated, not even being 
allowed tobe presented as a private member's 
BIL The Giap Adbrier took the eceason to 
have the ast word 





a grt mae 





mt auch be the fave, the 
Moped by . 
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Tom Monten nd ceang along the oad tnt 
(Gaiph war abandoned by Cad aad na, aed aw 
Sota he Adon, hich ong 0 








Unfortunatly, fom Guelpspoint of view, 
Soith’s won fears were quickly realized. A 
most immediately afer the new County of 
Waterloo (a 





ngton Disict was re 
ramned) came ito being, agitation for separa 
tion were begun in all the junior count Ta 
1852 the proces of separation was far enough 
advanced thatthe county's name was changed 
from Waterloo tothe United Counties of Well: 
ington, Waterloo and Grey. When Waterloo 
‘Gmnpletd its notenary bulding that year i 
‘was allowed to separate, and the remaining 

mwa called the United Counties of Well 
Ingion and Grey. In 1098 Grey’ buildings 
were completed and it separated as wll Thus 
fan January 1, 1854, the present County of 
‘Wellington, with minor changes, came int be 
ing. The sve contain in the whele proces 
was that Galt, Guelp’s hate eval had failed 
loo: Belin had acquired that honow. 

‘With the dismantling of Wellington District 
went a significant part of Guelph’ income and 
{tude toms the outlying townships, Not only 
were the salaries and fes of Guelph’ ofa 
rey redoced ax settles went to Belin and 
‘Gwen Sound to tansict their busines, but 























rs doctor, merchant and 
trade that rented when re 
‘dents came to town fr offical purpos,kn o. 
der counteract these lacs, Giephs tes 
dents turned wholeheartedly tothe polit of 
toads and always 




















Roads and 
Toll Gates 












m Biteen year tater was the raul of good 
Forte ad concerted effort by the people of 

ye the centre of a 
fears comnbnation of 
{ovement sbsidvation and private inves 
tent to create the m oa ral 
pace hievement of that 
















‘Guelph, As Table XII i 
Population grew capi only 
the 0 hipe Erin, Pusinch and 

triple their population 
ips reseived thei int set 











ter 
AC the same ime rapid increase 
cultural prediction, particularly in the 

1 townships. Table XIV shows 

fat acreage under cultivation increased by 
fiy percent between 1841 and 1043 and an 
additonal ify pereent between 1843. and 
BHT. Large scale immigration aller 1887 
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brought about the opening of ew areas, and 
forthe fist ime, povided sgnieant rim 
her of labourers "Thus cleared acreage vir 
Ally doubled between 1847 and (851, and 
ble XV indicates that Hvestock predution 
lowed an almost identical pater during 
the decade 

Table XVI poins out both the strength aad 
weaknes of agricultural development in 1831 








‘On the one hand the rapid expansion of popu 
lation, aceage under culation and ives 

‘meant that at last Gueph's commercial abil 
ity was taued. On the other Rand inspite of 





the establishment ofa vestock fair adsl in 
128, farmers ad bot an yet oriented them 
selves toca etop praduction, 

Although the frer was pert willing to 
tuade peace fr » wide vary of ers 








nd goods in the village, this trade was much 
‘han by it volume. Busi 





erp could 
abso all thee capital but that it was neces 








fer to put their money to work Tar Wiliams 
Allan was ownermanager ofa git il, adi 
Giller an a earding ml, in adiion to being 
‘building contractor. Despite thi he had mo 
Aisince advantage over fix competitors wh 
fad much fon capital but concentrated thet 
energies on ingle enterprise 

(Nevertekem. in spite of thee. problems 
Gociph ould” point to some considerable 
achievers, The uccrafl struggle to divide 
Gore District and to make Guelph the eapital 
1 Wellagion Dict had br 





Table XLV 
































Miia Ted TAS Mniipaiy 18001809847 1851 
Pastinch 1617 3.862 Puslinch 5,704 11,489" 16,805 25,850 
Guelph 2879 Gucph 8.959. 11.925 1,787 18,56 
Guelph 0 860 Nichol 8.268 4819. 72168 10.866 
Nichol og 2450 Garatrana G17 10541973 8.749 
Garatracs ee ss 6988, 
ramos MS 2380 Maryborough = as 
Peet = 205 Mao a 3 

Maryborough - ou Arr — } oon 
Minto Lather st 

Lather =f Fikingion = ain 
Amar = 500 Tut 2885 18,908 6.860 119,081 





spurt of immediate growth ‘Pale XVH shows 
that in jest thre. years the population of 
CGaciph doubled and other agpecs of econemie 
lle kept pace. By 1846, however, this growth 
had begun o caper of 

1h deliberations conceming the factors 
which contbated to ite economic weaknes, 
{Guelph turned again and again to the prolem 
transportation, Ax mater stad, road were 
ipasabe much ofthe year and with ship 
neat by cond and water expenive and 
el, it was aot worth the farmer’ efor 10 
expand cash crop proscton beyoad what was 
teensy fra exchange fot local services 

A ong editorial in the Gxp Adee of 





March, 107, pointed ont the severe hardships 
‘seated for the inland businesmen and frm 


Tae XV 
Walington County, Mik Cows by Township, 


Munipaly 181018031847 _1851 





Pisin 661 0B 1020 Laat 
Guelph 60981 om 1185 
Nica 3684031 
Carafes 827 BAD 
Peet = ae 
Manborough 198 
Minto toy 3s ' 
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Lather aa 
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The ice tad onion of the hatoure of 
(peat Lake tnd othe River Ste Lawrence dung 
si mi he ear py te a we 
‘ation with the pera and with Europe: The conte 
‘ovo ofthat our fren water severel in the 
‘Tine pice thelr grin to which they are 
Srastn ton when many of them are compelled to 
‘sland mien price re bigh at New York, Bos 
on: Landi and Liverpool, Phe Canada merchant 
tl th opening ofthe sagatian. When he ba 
the begining othe miners he dors with «tr 
“beat wiih sells or more tha dollar apd a hall 
burl n New York markt wl seach 




















[Not only i farmers inthe interior town 
ships bea the burden ofthe general ificlin 
aused by poor transportation, they abo 
{ered fom the pariclar dicate ofthe in 
adequate rads of Wellington Dist, Forex. 
Simple, one. ploncer family, the Tuckers of 
Botworth, reported that when they moved to 
the area inthe LO 


rere id tanks Tie jncy tence Toca 
Tis oo Toronto ts Hain, the Brock Road 
Frm tere to Guelph, and through saben tad 
from Elst Boor Beek Row aif a bt 
nod bighwaye nd whe the eam baling he 
Tucker blogs suc on hls iboats 
that Be called to sit puting the wagon 
ocr 3 per oe a ‘ee old bette 
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Table XVI 





Welington Couney, Agrcutural Development in 1851 


Farsi, Evinated 























20 ken fre Culintad What Baskets 
stnigaiy “eae canes Gul pal peta 
in a er rn 40 
Goel ars 80 tne 8 
Niet rete ant a7 Ite 

Cons sao eT gy mt 

Maryborough 18 4 3a 324 

Anus } ee ee 
Anarath 01 ‘smelt 
Fkigton_ . ete sass 
Average ee 1263, icy 








the Ba fat ot lar ba 
four hale fom Hor to Besweth 








2 lack of good ranaportation facies in 
(Canada war aggravated by the fact that the 
main source of provincial funds came from 
tants on impor and, with trade wo teverely 
‘ampere, there wa Kile money to spend on 
the importation of goods. What money tare 
‘was in the provincial treamuy war queried 
wer endlenly by the elected representatives, 
ager to get a2 much as posible fr thet oot 
fonstiuency. The inewiable result of uch a 
vation wor that major underiakngs were 
‘etal impose and the small 








amount of 
funds forthcoming were spent in patching up 


of wslesines ey, 





Ar the local level, the ation was even more 
hopeles. The primary source af ead improve 
ment was the statutory labour which every 
adult male wae required to pesfrtn each yea, 
This varied according tothe amount of ase 
sent on each persons property and wa fixed 
by statute. Tn 1887 the rater of statute Ibour 
shown in Table XVII wer in elec, 

‘OF course, the wealthier inhabitent hed 
someone to do this work for them. Alhough 
fate Ibour did contrbute sini 
‘ward the development of aad rad residents 
bjeted stzonely to working away frm thee 
eighbouthood when thit ow roads were sill 
inadequate 

The main dient in buling trunk oad 
asthe incapacity ofthe dare councils to 


ily to 
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Torn of Guelph; Growth from 1843 to 1847: 



































31846187 Teas 18461807 
(Gaol & Court Hou Stone Masons 8 
forthe Wellington Dist Bricklayers & 
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raise large sn of money fom taxation. With 
s limitation of two pence per pnd on the 
Sautory aweximent, money was not available 
for laroscale development. With 20 litle cash 
crop producion, higher taxation would have 
created extreme hardship forthe subsistence 
farmer. Thus there wat ston opposition to 
law that would open the door to more det 
Th general, what money the dist councils 
hha available for road and brie building wa 
Seldom alto undertake such works dieily 
Rather, dese funds were ed to encourage 
local initiative on the part of the inhabitants 
most det alfleted by the public work 
Ihave abridge built tbo mon Iniereed is the 
project would get up a. petition asking for 
‘money forthe materials veuired. Upon ther 
Ceipt of pions from all parts of the disc 














the air on sreaingecween ihe toe 
See ten Ge 























In the fer of Guelph flare to improve 
the Guelph and Dundas roa, the mcs of 
the merchants and. businesmen alg the 
Dindas and Waterloo cou im persuading the 





unernment to take it over as a pubic work, 
tar pariculaly galling. In 1688, Absalom 
Shade and James Crooks, the Joel elected 
members to the Leglative Awembly (both of 
thom sete mill owners with propery along 
the Dundas andl Waterloo read) had managed 
to have a substantial nim of money voted for 
it improvement. The road was made & gov 
fanment work and the major businsmen 
long the route were named erste, eapons 
bie for its management and the collection of 
tals fom i vers 

By 3846, v0 suse had the roads estes 
teen in the improvement of the road with 
money rote Gorn the election ofall and 
ftom further government grants, that the 
(Gath Aetriser could rsp mena et 
‘uy tha 








The formation of a mie ad half of no mad 
‘toed vad tog the samp between Cate 
{eet thin thee me of thi sal orn 
Jerse murding oad wl rain tobe empl 
fin te a bes epg the ad in mpi 























As Jong a the Guelph and Dundas Road 
was in pone state, improvements to the Dan 
(das and Waterlo oad south of Galt helped to 
edice the ent of go in Gulp. Improve 
‘ents north of Galt hanever, gave the Bern 
fd Waterloo merchants and millers a dint 
fvantage over thom af Guelph when comp 
ing forthe trade of the nother township. 
[Nor were Berlin's merchants blind to hat fat. 
For example, in 1838 a group of businesmen 
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fom Bein and Preto ncosporned the 
Waterloo Bridge Company to il ft lass 
tele oer the Gand Rive, dh eoving 
the lt mor barrier to trafic between the 
tillage!" With a capital of £750, nat ony 
improved anporttion bat by charging tol 
faa pro ris owners ane 

Tox only was Gach ling behind Galt 
and Ben ints competitive poston fa the 
T640%, but a asond threat bean to develop 
for cote of i atte re, th time tothe 
2st of the wigan 104, i ep to 
ward developing oad mtr ni Een 

Gusti he ladiog oockan 

Donte inonporned themeita a a harbour 
company and uneriakt ae £500 fr the 
improvement of arbour facies Alough 
Bronte harbour, scarcity of money prevented 
any rapid improvement othe Bronte ond 

Te 186, weve, Gusts bsineen 
toe a tuch tore prow tre fom the 
Sane dimion Toe Chol fnterst and 
their auto Oakyle undertook to open 
x major afc Hok beeen Oatvile te 
Seen Sound whieh" would exe eedy 
through, Gulps developing markt sex 
‘Te prea envidond by the Oatie 
(cea ugh to combine 2 prea owns 
tal oad om One Fergus wth 2 gor 
Conmcat ibid road ranting north own 
that pola to Owen Sound, Copied at 
HD, the afl, aqucsing abd in 
Road Company provided a bmi 
that 

The signibcance of hi road project 10 
Gilg tues ott on uel ta 
Gach atempted to fiht fre wat fe, It 
transportation syste creted the thea, then 
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the anwer must come fom the creation of a 
{Guelpirimsed system capable of ensring it 
dominant poston. The probes, of cone, 
twas money. The Rt olution sought—becae 
it was’ Based upon Beltsh shareholder 
roney—vas the promotion ofa rata fom 
Toronto trough the Guelph area o Lake Mi 

Te 1836, 2 group of Toronto businesmen 
fad chartered the Tovonta and Lake Hieron 
Ralltond Company" which proposed to tld 
2 aiheay from Toronto to sme point on the 
favigable waters of Lake Huron within the 
Home District Ts propined capital of 
£500,000 was, of coun, far beyond the es 
‘urors of Upper Canada, even hen the soy 
meet promised to lend the ‘expan 
£100,000, Thus the projet collapsed quickly 
when dhe depresion of 1837-1838 beg fo be 
Felt Even more ancl was the Huron and 
Ontario Rand Company chartered fn the 
same year. Capitalized for E50 00, that co 
pny proposed to. build a raltad fom 
rWelitgton Square, Burlington Bay or 
DDundat” to Godevich Needles to say, tcl 
lapsed belore the Liewenant-Gavernor’ ign 
tare was dry om ite charter. For the next few 





Years the whole iden that railway might be 
profiable enterprises in Canada became 20 
Improbable that thee and several eer pro 
jects were allowed tole 

Although the Toronto and Lake Huron 
project caued a goed deal of interest and sup 
port in Guelph, x numberof laa businessmen 
‘were begining to realne that whether or tot 
{he railway wat bul, god oid wee sill go 
ig to be necexary to bring the produce to 
‘market. What wa neat they decred, was a 
first clas stone (macadamized) o plank road 
running. from Dundas, through Guciph. to 











‘Owen Sound. Faced withthe fac that dhe Pro 
vincial Government coment refined 
bral tach a road, the only alternative was to 
form a joint tock company and bit them 





selves tas an undertaking of major proper 
tions, but should Oakvile's road vo Fergus be 
built, they were laced wth alot certain 
ruin, Having reached that conckson, in Octo 
ber, 1846, they announced their decison. The 
Gah Adee cari this averinement 
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A similar notice a few works later ane 
ounces that an application would be made to 
incorporate a second joint sock road compy 
from Guelph to Athi 

Th July, 1817, the Provincial Government 
Finally pase the bile incorporating the two 
road companies. The iconporatorsnased in 
the act represented the ment important bus 
esmen inthe area, For the Guelph and Dan 
as road they were James B, Morden, Walter 
Cldegh, John Weir, Willan Miler, Wit 
Tam MeKindlay, George S, Tiffany, Wiliam 
Noman, Jame Bell Ewart, Richard Juson, 
Jaines Lei, James Wright, Benjamin Thue 
tell, James Hedger, George John 
William Clarke, Thomas Sandiands, lexan 








dk D. Fodor and Adam J. Ferguson®® For 
the Guelph snd Aeth road the inconporatore 
twee: George J. Grange, Adam J- Fergun, 
Tenormin Bobington, Daniel MacNab, Alex 
ander D. Fordyce, Willam Hewat, Wiliam 
Clarke, Thomas Sanllands, James Hedger. 
Willata Match, Thomas Weber, Alexander 
Dayle, John Wate, George Jardin, Gilber 
Hunter, Samuel Broudoo, George ©. Ham 
ton, Alex, Harvey and John MeNawghe 

Th addison wo having recived he charters 
fa te two road companies, Guelph received 9 
econ pice of od newt in Angst, 1847, 
The Provincial Goveenmen, under presse 
fom James Webster, the loa! member ofthe 
ssebly, had wotd fis sgafcant subsidy 
{o the Grp road system the sur of £300 
for the Gueph and Dundas road and an ad 
Guph Heal, i spirit toyed up by thi 
revs, waxed eloguent about Guelph future 





Raa the eualiment of 4 ec) mal at 
Tce ta Company br inacaamiing the ad 
real Witte Brock Road once fed, md 
{he Owens Sound Road ina rae cond, 
Sree ea es 

In spite of the optiminm displayed by the 
CGuiph Hote editor, the promoter of the 
road company found that potential ivetosin 
the company’s stack were mos reluctant 49 
Fisk their stuings in atch an need project, 
Although all the Tocal businessmen ‘ocally 
supported the pioject and wnanimoly pro 





claimed it noesity, afer nearly 2 month of 
intensive salesmanship only about £2000 
‘worth of shares had) been iberbed in 
Goclph'® When the sles campaign was ex 
tended to Dunda and Hamilton, seme with a 
tony refial by investors Av a pera ebter 
rs, the Guelph and Dundas Road Company 

‘Under thee conditions, the challenge 
Guelph by the Trafalgar, Esquesing and Rein 
Road Company took om cise proportions 
However the leading public figures in Guelph 
‘and Dundas, the merchants and miller, eld 
‘irtoaly all ofthe local public ofc, being 
agitate, pubbe olfcials and dotiet coun: 
‘los siiancousl. As sh, they not only 
controled most of the private capa in the 
ea, but the public purse as well: Having de 
‘dled that the Guelph and. Dundas Road 
‘Company represented oo grea a rik for thet 
Private investment, they now turned tothe di 
fret WeamrieIoe the sltion to their prob 
tems 

The technique of transforming the Guelph 
and Dundas Road project fom a peivate ex 
terprise to a public work wae simple; i¢ wae 
nly ocesury to perade the two ditt 
‘ounce involved, Wellington and Gore, t0 
bby all the shares However the politcal prob 
lea presented were considerably more 
tiffext. The farmers in township lke Erin 
Eramosa, Nichol or Garafraa were tot co 
cerned art wheter the improved road into 
thelr area ran ultimately to Oabvile ce Dut 
as In ether ase they would benefit 

Tn Octbes, the Gui Adee printed a 
sexe of anyon etter signed “Aliqui” (a 
Ibvorte device of editors to pat forth comto- 
‘etal opinions) culning the advantage of 
road: building on a large sale ash bass rather 














mn 


than elying om statute labour supplemented 
by an ocasonal government or dire ou 
grant The frst major advantage of the cash 
approach, they argued, was tat ot only 
{oul god ras be eeatd immeditely bu 
by charging toll i would be pomible to have 
the users pay, and the actual ont othe farses 
would be greatly reduced" 

The aecnd part of “Aliqut " proposal was 
‘even more controversial, besase it required 
the subsstence lsemers to move towards a 
‘ash-rop economy and required al mer to 











pay a cach tan foe sods rather than perform 
Ing sate Ibour—a duty which was gener 
ally done during perids when fam tasks were 
Ininimal. The argument for increased money 
taxation war rather comple higher cash anes 
‘would allow the diet councils to boro 
‘more moaey. With ths enhanced borrowing 
Power, lca ade could be improved immed 
Bly rather than awaiting the show progres 
from statute abou 

But how would the farmers benefit ro the 
eqmoval oftheir option of right to perform 
‘heir statute labour thence? “Alagus or 
the tke of analy, divided them nto two 


fesence a home i woth ome than 2x6 pet 
tre oe cl ot tote oud a enn 
It of comiderig te eutalent—tnes and to 
stom the de paying at adn a of ax 
‘ould be anything but grea Wel nas 
tothe bene ht tay would doe in commen 

















ioe nano ates paces 




















Where the porer farmer were to get the 
specialized equipment and capital to ander 





rating, “Aig 





ary aspect of the po 
pial and one which would be heard tore 
And more fequently over the next decade was 
that, contrary Yo general bli, debi particu 
larly public deb, vere god things IF publi 
work hal a future ap well aa present public 
valu, "Aliguis” argu, why should present 
te be the ones er py fr therm I te en 
‘dents of Wellington District borrowed money 
19 build high quality public rou, on ten, 
ficen ot twenty-year debentures prevent were 
‘would exape the high capital cot such works 
nailed 

ad leave ifr future genertions to pay 
the net wir novel ined in farming coms 











ne should spend money 





nity. Nevertheless, whenever propa fr a 
Jor public work came up, both the Heal nd 
he deri wold hereier invariably jutfy 
those expenditures on the ground that hire 
‘cortshoull pe 





Finally, whenever strenuous objections were 
raised wo nich proposal the prometers of the 
{oad would retreat 40 proclaiming that the 
‘question of debt and. who shook pay was 


purely speculative The roads would surely not 
nly pay for thertlves, ut produce a large 
profi or the taxpayers. Inthe fcr of sich ve 

Fement asurances by the arex's vie leaders, 
lection: oon melted away and publicenthu 
‘iat forthe projected road was epee orn 
all quater, 

In October, 147, the ft formal sep to 
wants the conversion ofthe Guelph and Dut 
‘das road fom private enterprise 10-2 public 
arranged between the members of the Gore 
and the Wellingion Distct Councils, The 
Galph Adwrier of October fieenth cartid 








Jot 0 Hat, Fay 
seinen [vetinten Do Conc andi 
{Her Counc (fu ing eat momo cn 











The Council agreed that such a delegation 
should beset 

Bincomen in Hanlon and Dundas were 
as anxious as those in Guelph to keep the rade 
‘of Wellington Distt flowing through thet 
towns, One local paper, the: Danas Word 
teode thee etpainenis ty fear ofthe G 





Davict Council making a majo iavestment in 


“The peopl fhe own are argey terse ine 
Completa Dundas the natural Spot fo te 
inhabitant of he portion ofthe Goic Datit one 
nom lew ire Ito he hoped three 
(het tsunt surf Bock rnd 








The November mecting ofthe joint council 
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was succesful when the Gore District Counc 
agreed to purchase £9,000 worth of shares, 
‘enough tn constr the roa from the Dundas 
and Waterloo road to the Wellington District 
trary ine 

‘As soon as the delegation ftom Guelph re 
potted that the Gore Disvit Count ad 
Shred to purchase £000 wort of shares, a 
{ecial ecting of the Wellington Disc 
Counc was called for December 15, 1847, to 
‘orate the road propa By then, however, 





the emul was a fregone conclusion. With ery 
lite debate the Council sgrecd to jsue de 
Tentures to the ammount of £2,000 inorder to 
Purchase their share of the road. stack 
Gacip’s fare, everyone agreed, was now a 
sted 

Having made the deison, the Wellington 
Diarict Council moved with despatch, Within 
days thisadvertnement appeared: 











Te Council of the Wellington Disre, having 
fed «By-Law tr te comin of the Brock 





sa 6 pe cent. payable half yearly in Debentures 

5, £10 £13, Ean 3, cach on the ee 
fate spp iby eer po pid 

ae righ, 

Gap, De. 16,104 "wane 














The Wallingion Diswict bonds found a 
ready market lealy and the entire £9,000 
fe was taken up by Guelph residents a fl- 
Tew: Alexander” Drysdale, £2,000; Thomas 
Sandilands, ©3980; George J. Grange, £500; 
Frederick Marcon, £1,080; Ann Stevenson, 
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240; J. Paster, £300; and Mrs, Lamprey 
00.2 What was lacking in Guelph iti clea 
‘vat not capital ut rk eaptal—and leading 
trerchants and miles clearly prefered to pat 
their money into their own eaterpriaes raiet 
than into an untied venture much as road 
fompany. On the ether hand, thowe persone 
who purchased the bonds were not busines 
‘men but investor who were looking for a safe 
find mural income font the intrest they 
would recive. The ditct bonds provided 
Sich an opportunity 

Th addtion ta the merchants and miller of 
Guelph and Dundas, second group of inves 
tors ansiaualy awaited the completion of the 
Guelph and Dundas road. These were the land 
speculators whowe holdings would be enanced 
By Toca urban growth. Thur as soon It be 
‘me clear chat the road would be bul plans 
for new sub-divions in Fergus, Els and 
(Goelph were rum to complction and adver 
vsements were placed in newspapers trough 
fut the province, explain why potential in 
estos shoul immediately rush to Guelph 
Flora and Fergus to benefit hom the comin 

In Gucph, the largest of these developments 
Wwason the eastside of the Speed. River 
bounded by Ersinosa Rend, Metealfe Street 
and Buda Sere. This huge area was the fist 
Signiican extension of Guelph since 1821, ard 
Map 6. shows the location as drawn by Don 
ald’ McDonald in October, 1847. In Ju 
18, this avert (which would ra un 
‘hanged for years) appeared in he local new 

$00 Tow Las rom Sat om Got 

Ata moderate wet price irl ceo 


{al aicoune othe parse taney dva The 
Starter eee 











Thue Hunpaso Tow Lots 
al 1 hm bane pon be Taf Cap 
the paaion of Pants Kerr, age wh wl ate 
teem, panto the Lot ihe found tp 

‘ele of csp f ie Seder pes 














Jot McDonald 

The second major development in uch 
vas that of George 8. Tila a eading Hat 
ton bosinewman and one of the main pro 
motes of the Guelph and Dundas road. 
‘Api, HAG, this advertisement appeared 





The Subse oes fr Sale, Fry To Lo, 
The conclu npc of We 

‘te eden in owe 

ot pyabicbal cay i 

















Meanwhile, the promoter of the Guelph 
and Dundas toad were abe to proceed with 
‘cially organizing the company. On Januar 
3, 1848, the nominal shareholders (lacing 

‘wardens of Wellington and Gore Distt 
met atthe British Hotel fo Guelph to let a 
board of dizeetom to manage the rads flies. 
Av the meeting. George $. Tifa, Samuel 
Ghrke, Wiliam Nbllar and John © Hast, 
allof Hamiton or Dudas and James Wright, 
Adam J Ferguson and Dn Willan Clarke of 
Guelph, were elected direcions At a subse 
‘quent meting, George S. Tllany was elected 
President 

‘On April 21, 188, the Gio Adbierv 
pote he flowing progres 
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sexing he incr ld er at wth, 
See ccna ee tees 
Shdiee atom neeeeaee 
{Fh Bt al eget fen Cass 
hed ae ay Ew Fe 





Tenders for constuction were called in 
June, and om July 15,1848, the Gulph 
Adwrver announced joyounly that 








Tansee ee aed oe 
aol gtinghe frplren ero 
SSC Sar aecstee es 























The fal staring on the rock’ 
road (he ttle "Guelph and Dun” now gen 
erally was dsopped by the kcal newepape). 
‘hich wus set for July 21, MB, gave foal 
bhsinesmen and pabli officials the oppor 
ity to indulge theses i the Fsome pul 
Tie oratory so dear tothe civic borter’s ear, 
The Gap Aden print this deocrption of 
and we ar informed thatthe procenion wae mare 
Imated pearance, wt eer banner eng 








Ha sore Oa oes Sen 
President, GS. Tifay, Eig. proonded to 2 cate 
een an| 

















The sod-earning was followed by a gala 
public dinner at “Thorp's Hote, where 
Speeches and meiment lasted. well into the 





mn of the rsd, which 
required the best part twa years, was ne 
‘worthy for only one eventafer the comple 
Sion of the bride neat Kez’ ils n Fl 
orough Township, the workmen took the 
night off to celebrate the event. While the f 
tivities were progresing, the stone bridge fl 
delaying the opening of that pat ofthe road 














Ta contrast to the relatively smooth progres 
‘of consirucon, the Financial aspects of the 
toad continued to erent difficulties: fst, the 
‘oneractor ran into lane rouble; and se 
‘nd, £20,009 proved to be insficent to con 
plete the rad. In the fl of 1848, Cook found 
Himself short of eas, as money which he had 
‘expected fom work on the: Welland Canal 
fled to materiale. "To. get out ofthe 
<lfficulty Cook decided to pay the workmen in 
fll denomination debentures of tive il 
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Welingin Disc Debno 


nthe local storeheepers. Oa his 
ington District ied these debe 
‘were thea putin creation by dhe workmen. 













theme Afr sharp 
‘xchange between the Guelph and Halton 
ere apparently with 





the road, was ere 





Benjamin “Thurellamumed 
Warden of Waterloo County in Janey, 1851, 
he discveted that not only ad the entre 








Hwan in deb aed the 
plete On March 18,1851, 
he called 2 special meting of the County 
(Council w deal with the station, 

What was required, Thurell believed, wa 
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an amendment to the Act inconporaing the 
GGociph and Dundas Rosd Company ‘which 
‘would allow the Company to incretae i api 
Ua by £2000 and would also turn the road 
‘over tothe County Counc that clr 
pevision could be enerczed over future ex 
Pencitue: The Council agreed, andi At 
us, IBDL, the Counties of Wentworth, Gore 
find Wateloa tok over direct management of 
the oad.” With the incase in capt of 
£2900, the road was rapidly complet and 
toll howe erected at thice pints slong the 
route In place ofthe old Hoard of Dien, 
tight Comminioners were apprinted by the 
‘Ghunty Coanells to manage te road 

‘Once the tll baothe were operation, 
however, a confer aro in establishing the 
rate of tolls on the road!" The ‘Waterloo 
‘Gounty Council (which inluded present lay 
Wellington and Grey Counties) was concerned 
that no advantage be given tothe millers ane 
retchaatsof Galt and Belin, In December 
1850, the Counc passed rotons 
That thi unc ecemmend iat the Dito 
ie acar ar may be in propor soe alec 




















Basel on thi whenever the Commissioners 
of the Dundas and Waterlo read rated or 
lowered ther toll, the Commisiones of the 
Guelph and Dundas oad were quick to flow 

The problem of setting a rate of tol forthe 
Guelph and Dundas rd was complicated by 
an adltional factor, war desl ocllect 
tolls ona lat eate basi whenever pol, in 
fordet to seduce debate a bad feeling be 
tween tol gate kecpers andl teamsters This at 











Gita rate of four pence per gate was set for 
tears and wagons, Unfortunatly, suc Mat 
fate encouraged overloading and soon cased 
Severe damage to the rnd, In consequence the 
toad Commissioners insur higher toll 

Theawy wagons in order to encourage lighter 
loads ‘Twelve barrel of four were delated 
ead, and teamstcrs wete charged an ad 








Bie Ove Sten hares bo additional 
sharge ft pees per bare was ade The 
ils and fr dell ofboth Guelph and 
Dana wer rus 

‘Shonly threaer « delegaon of miller 
fom Gaph preset apn othe Wel 
ington County Count eqweting that the 
talc Br bec 


‘The pron of the undersigned Miler of the 
‘Gap Dundas tone a te rea impor 
‘ene that ha tet oro Ton 




















That it won aotcpted the opening of the Ros 
‘rod place Guelph in 4 mone favorable poston 
Sots we nt ce a 
Shei ad deduce me ocal manta he 
Buiter presented for the sae beng once 
‘neat Macht ad an intense the natactre 
‘Tor, ut fo thelr er pariliy ountere 
‘Sands tat inp upon ling se Wheat 
fyirs by the iitonl lls itpene! pon 
fourand dour slme—inpaing ore the aor 
‘Your peers therfre pray that «you may 
Hens! aeior yoo pete and sooo 
Theta nw pend pom the 

$C Preane 
2 Ja 151 Sith Lynd & Ca 





The rilles were tno in their petition. 
Two weighing machines were plied upon the 
road vo that el ould be cllected sctonding 
1o weight Bat, rather than penalize over 
leaded wagons, the rate of tolls was et up i 
ach a way that heavy loads paid a much 
Tomer tol per 100 Tim than flight loc 
Thus a wagon driven empty or carrying lad 
up to. 100 I would pay for pence per 
ite. while wagons Jaded with 3.500 lhe 
‘igh pay a lite asx pence 

oma fical tompetn the ew sale of 
tolls war a disaster. They never produced 
oough revenve to cover sepa, inter and 
{o repay the debentures For example, in June 
1851, the concesions to collect tolls on the 
Guelph snd Dundas road were sctoned off 
fora yar foe a total of £1,079, The succesful 
bide were: Gate 1, next to Dundas, ‘Thomas 
Dickson, £307; Gate 2, middle gate, Thomas 
Ingram, £502; andl Gate 3, near Guelph, Wil 
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linen Clinton, £380" On the other hand, inter 
ft on the £22000 debt azpounted to £1,320, 
tnd repairs, commissioner? fees and improver 
‘ents, cot 3 total of LS. 1 3 fa the TSE 
Calendar year” Ths total operating loss of 
151, making no provision for repayment of 
the debt, amounted to approximately 060, 
Indeed, in order to cover les of the road at 
Well sto etc a small part ofthe debentores, 
‘he Waterloo County Council was requized to 
teaser £557, 128.24 rom county funds the 
road and Wentworth and Halton wete te 
(uired to entibate a equal amount 

Tn 1852 the County Councillors, unhappy 
tthe mounting loses ofthe Guelph and Dur 
as oad, forced that roads commnioners to 
Increase the tolls subtantially. With the only 
brie in Town acrom the Spead River owned 
by the Guelph and Dundae Road Company, 
the twnspeople had no choice but to pay the 
tells or go mile ut oftheir way to reach Due 
oa 

To couteract these charges, a public meet- 
ing was called by the Town Reeve where the 
Foloring reselutons were pase 





<itof the Town of Gaciph wil be artiid tang 
‘he Muay the Srna £1 or he parpne 
freeing two beeen the Rie Spat ach 
ing ise que bythe weet incense 
lal on he Guelph and Dua Road 

{That the flowing setemen be «coma to 
nest the concl in prcringsubeipon,e 
ihe tng ie he eng 
swe Free George, Peter Gow, 1 Tracy. 
James Armutong, War Steveroon, David Allan & 
JonSeney 














“The purpse ofthe bridges, of course, was to 
tresk the mad company’s monopoly by open 
ing the way for teats 19 aa the Uwship 
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concenion roads whenever weather allowed 
‘Within thie week this adveriement appeared 
inthe Guelph paper 








1 pis 
Net ie 

Tier Town Cause, in conjuction withthe 
Commies appointed by the General Mecting ot 
‘he nha, having dei that he eo he 
le fh gest eco he 
awn the River pens wing to ge ea 
‘ass lr in the cotrctng ad geo 
Senile at? ocho Momay merengue 2 
[#52} at she Joncton of Wellngson abd Carden 




















James Hough 
Gap Jane Pn 1852 


Tn addition to the preste exerted upon the 
Gaciph and Dundas road Commisioners by 
Guelph’ bridge building program, newspapers 
in bath Guelph and Dundas undertook vg 
‘rou campsign aginst the Commision in 
Volved. Not only wat thee interty attacked 
(Gor example, the Gulph Hold claimed that 
Beajamin Thertll of Guelph Township wasn 
callsion with Jacob Hespeler to” divert 
‘Guelph’ grain ead to the laters nl) but 
they found fault with thee ecmome theories 
as well, Higher arf would reduce revenue 
‘ot increase it the papers argued” 

These theories wee taken up by lel bu 
fesmen who incorporated. them into thet 
Campaign to force a reduction in the tll rate 
At a public rally om ne 28, 1852, held at 
Frees tavern, the following motion was 
pase: 





Reale “That the aif of seb the 





lat meeting of the Baar of irc na only 
Linpresedented poe any rsd in the Province, tu 
is calelted ive the el id oad ard 
etaly chen tare of tens te commu 
‘id rudy aed materially injure the ade of he 
towns of Guelph and Dudas i 





In the fcr of these concerted attacks, the 
(Guelph and Dundas road Camminionen de 
ddd to beat a strategic eteat. On the day 
flowing the public meeting at Frees tavern, 
tesion 10 deal with the tive. The new al 
fates established demonstate the elfecivenes 
ofthe Baur dealers campaign. Not only were 
he new toll rescinded tat they were reduced 
well below the Ive established the previeue 
Jear—a level which had been in fle wen 
{he large les of 151 aden incurred (Se 
Table XIX), 

The rad Conmiioners, however, in order 
to shift esponsibility from thetneles in sak 
ing nach a coutrnerial decision made these 
thangs conditional upon the lesce ofthe ell 
fats accepting the new el rates while contin 
Sing € pay 10 the oad commision the full 
‘ate ofthese. By this means the gtckeep- 








Rats of Tol per Gate for Wagons Drawn by 
‘Two Hone onthe Guctph and Dundat Rou 








a Ar peat 
Lodo Ibs 08,4 
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were made rene forthe decison ato 
Scheer or aot the new lower tolls would be 
Jmplemented and they would bear the lows if 
ty were created bythe change. The Commi 
loners jutfed their actions on the ground 
tht they ad the gatekeepers were bound by 
the termeof the less, but tht ithe gateeep 
fs voluntarily decided vo reduce the als dr 
ing the life of the les, they shouldbe allowed 

Under such presnte fom the read Com 
timioners and the pro, to of the gatekeep 
fs, Thomas Tngeam and. William Clinton 
fgatesone and two) agreed to rece ther tls 
to the June 29 rate, but Willam Card, the le 
sce of gate three, near Guelph, able re 
Fase 2 acerpt ay seision 

‘Urged on by the local pres, public meetings 
vere bel reolnions paved and delegations 
‘ppointed all aimed” at forcing Card. to 











change hin ind, A delegation, conning of 
ther Town Councillon, WS. Knowles, 
Geotge Sunley ind Dr. Henry Orton, an four 
‘buincamen David Allan, WJ. Brown, John 
Pipe and Fred George, met Wiliam Card at 
Frets tavern, and th lowing exchange wat 
repartc 

[Me Card the lace of he Gasp Gate met he 
‘eltive othe ection ofthe aif of 

‘hick be bce lence Out reas wil eect 
That he lean the greats vet of £30. He now 
‘eavelhe wl rake L950 in al ot £350 pro 
der br preset aif, and betel to ap 
ineer taf win an amount of eaopemation 















When i remembered that Wiliam Care's 
expected profit of £450 would buy, clear and 
Stock two large lars, tf not suring that 








he cungso stubbornly to his contact. fer = gives this outline of the tet cate ad is out 
iewing the failure of the Guelph delegation, 


the Adterier commented tha 





the Chairman, 








was one ofthe road Connnissioners who had 
{et the tll, while Alfred A. Baker, che second 
Magisrae, wat Clerk of the Division Court 
‘and politcal and social aociateof Dr. Wi 
Tamm Guelph leading mill owner 
Upon heaving the ease, Thurtel voted to con 











General Road Act the 
road tos were illegal. Thus deadlocked, the 
{ase was adjourned tobe ear bya fl panel 
‘local Magtrates 





iby the Martin ease came before 
the Guelph Magiteater Court again, ‘Tit 
time i was. heard. by. Benji Thal, 








David Allan (operator of Allan's Mil, owned 
by his father, William Allan}, Dr, Wi 

Clarke, and two cle secat of Allan and 
(Carke John Harland and John McCrea. This 
time Thhrell again voted to convict M 

{nwt Allan, Clarke, Harland and MeCeea voted 
10 aoquit® No surprisingly, given the compo 
sion of the Bench, AJ. Fexusson, MPD. 
{and County Solicitor, advised William Card to 











Sppeal to a higher court Cand aroad and 
‘ontnid cll he bigher all 
TNot all of the delegations which iste 





Card, however, were as polite as that official 
town group which had met hi at Freel 
fn. Five days afr that meeting and two 
‘eck after Martin's acquittal, Card received 3 
cond vist The Gp Adertier describes the 
Tne Broce Row Tota 
a he Gh 
tat (Ang 3, 1852 a ei 








On Ty 














a Pao Map of Tf Cup 
5 Hole nd 158, chev 
igi ath and of Cp, 
na mt Clie Aa on 
Shae, (Cast Pb rie f Otis 
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‘indo breaking he la and part he she 
fpraame penn othe nid, Imei ae 
‘wards he hard cme person being the wih 
pyartur a the weighing mache: aera fa 
sor. The partes shen went off I almost wane 














Although the Adbwrier rejected such me 
thads of persion, i ed ite to eave Cars 
nerves wen it warned that such conduc if 





Hering, and, perhaps, ts of ie 

Finally, Card had clear had enough, The 
weigh scales broken beyond repair the gate 
howe severely damaged and his fay. no 
doubt, in a sate of teror, he abalone is 





eae andl no more tolls appear to have been 
collected at the Guelph gate that year” 
Henesforth, under the lower rate of toll the 
CGuctph and Dundas oad would continue to 
lowe money. In 1854 Wellington County's 
share ofthe loses was 79, 10 and by 136 
these lowes amounted to £168, 154 11d. onthe 
farrent account, and £1,451. 10s on the de 
entre account asthe road debentures began 
10 fall de®” Guelph interests had leary 
‘imped 
ao 


In contrat tothe annity felt by Guelph 
tusincamen to complete the Guelph and Dun 
dts road, the building ofthe County’ ao 
fern oad nctwork was eavid out at much 
slower and more cautious pace. On August 1, 
Wi, the Gulp Aarti put the matter in 
perspective 





erry det city omens 
forrwn f The improvement te B 

‘Ferguson the onc hand, and Elra onthe other, 
‘alge eatmpen toh place ond moe 

















The Guelph and Arthur and the Guclph 
and Flor oad therefore, wee initially If in 
Private hands, For some ceawon, the Guelph 
and Elora Road Company's charter which had 
teen applied foe in 184, tobe passed at 
that time, an oversight which cased conser 
able consternation. The Gualph Adtiargives 
this explanation 





‘ead taken up there sone laut in the Act hich 
que the nme cnr fa ner. 
‘ed rad and wh my evenly 

and another fem Guciph to Elora and as both 
{horisng the Distt Coane stake this portion a 
competing igor woud brash aifeent 
‘aye rt Car’ Cater, Unrate the Fes 
‘allow tt eapany to ke up tered fe the 
ne to think tht i€ wuld serve the inert of 
the Counc to exe the prio al Teh thet 





















































From Guelph's point of view if lls on the 
Guelph wo Cares Commer section of the road 
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were set (0 high, Elva’ trade might go 10 
Benin, 

To Frewall sich an event a petition was 
‘quickly crulated requeting tht che Disc 
Council take over the section of road fn 
Guelph to Carts Corners» This proposal wae 
serongly oppined by the companys sockhold 
fe and the editor of the Guo Hera. was 
their contention thatthe whole purpose ofthe 
petition was 10 delay the Guelph and Arthur 
reject 

‘On December 6, 1847, the inital 
sharcholdew* meeting ofthe Guelph and Ar 
thar Road Company was eld, Atity AD. For 
jc was elected president and AJ, Fergus, 
William Clarke, Mr. Hogg, Thomas Welster, 
Sum Broadot and John Wat were named 
slvectors Iwas desided atthe meting nt to 
make any all upon the shareholders wal the 
Dintrict Counel had made x decison as «0 
whether oF not would build the toad fan 
Guelph to Card's Corners 

‘On February 4, 1848, the Distt Council 
ret to consider the ine. Leading the dsc 
sion were William Clarke of Guelph James 
oman of Waterloo, A.D. Feerer and Charles 
Allan of Nichol and Jobs Fro of Sydenham 
Frost was the sronget opponent of te oad 
‘was his belie that te debenture debt of £2,000 
ineued for the Guelph and Dundas Rose 
(Company was as much at the Dict could 
beat. The gravling of hear ile to Card's 
(Corners would require snother £200 and he 
doubted thatthe money could be ace, 

As the Gulp Heald reported, Dr, Wilitn 
(Garke was quick o sippy the ase: 





De. Care hit a only 2 pr ofa reat Dis 
‘1 Lake Huron wih thot of ae Ontasi: ane 
‘catia the Rood ext py repay tt 





he itr ad pica fhe money capa 
fonsrctng fe The Act pave the Coane the 
[perf eotracing the rnd aif he Cone 
the hands os pate Company. Dre Clarke 
‘ould fave a Heaton in scan the Counc in 
the anderaing we the amount 82900 then 
£10, and he hog there wo eo ifbealy 
ingeing th remaining E80 Yen up 


A by-law was then pase by which the Dis 
leet ook over the, rad and apie Com 
rission to pervs iy management 

Lite more was de during the next ele 
‘months, but ia October, 148, tener totaling 
£1,903. 8, were let for the road's construe 
tion. En dion the contrat eo bull tall 
house on the noth commer ofthe Scotch glee 
was let for C12. He At the same time, the 
Commisioners began callecting tol" 
Gulp Aare Augut, 1899, repre 




















ei wh plearre we ay belie aur ear the 
‘ad opened last Fall leading from Guelph nor 





‘Goran ano Ack Roan 
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Jay. B48 bing Si wee” S149, 9, 
Ineret om conf Rod ne 
shouldbe borne in ind, that he thousands of 
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boilers at would mike 





some profi a+ 
retain the market 
increase the volume of 

cing set high enough 
ou on the publicly owned 








the ueasuer 

‘County summarized the total road 

income aad expeniace of the 

fommencenent in 1848. According. to the mot travelled sections, could 
Zot of 4,116 had been paid out profit, the privately owned 0 

BBS ha been received fom als In were eve lee cen The Gi 
ines by the urban leaders thur Road Company provide 

iid not only repay theit The primary reason for the failure of this 








ul tnce ts the publicly owned roads, occupying the 
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road was not lack offic but the contig 
inaerests of many ots directors and large sh 
rebolders Inthe County Cour debate about 
the liteliuod thatthe Company might eave 
its tolls toa very high level if no conto were 
epe upon it, George Jackson, the reeve of 
Bentinck Township, pointed out thatthe Di 
low a posible 

‘One Gach shareholder, William Day, at 
the 1850 annual meeting denounced the man 
agement ofthe rad and declared that he now 
Feengnized. that the enterprise ad heen 
‘darned inthe begining.” He said that 
while the dirctors, bring the largest skippers 
Iight be stifled with the road's operation, 
ninetents of the sockholders think 
Aileen" 

‘With the largest part ofthe road to Fergus 
and Arthut remaining unimproved, tents 
and businesinen along its ate were anxious 
tohave the Road Company complete the work 
undertaken in the charter. With the Road 
Company haldng a tegal moaopely on the 
road, inloding all dhe improvements whic 
had been previualy made by the dsc and 
the state labour expended inthe pat, lca 
residents refed to spend local tam money of 
state labour on it when ach itnprovements 
Would inevitably result ia the imposition uf 
toll On the other hand, with continued lass 
‘00 the improved setian, the company ws in 
19 mood to sink farther capital into lng 
‘Proposition. Finally, the Township Counel 
Nichol took matters into i own hands. Tt 
agreed to lend £10,000 to the Read Company 
fn scr ofthe work so thatthe ond cn 
be completed through the township tur, in 
‘order 16 get a better pice fr ity debentures, 
the Township requested the County Counc i 























sue £10000 in county debentures and, with 
the proceeds, purchase the township bonds 
‘On the barr of this loan, work onthe road was 
completed to Fergus, Uniortunately, the oad 
intrest a principal fs loans 

Th January, 1864, the Directors ofthe 
Guelph and Arthur Road Company ap 
proached the County Council with an ler to 
if the concern, The County emit estab 
Take to examine the alee made the following 



























With improved teansportaton, vetement 
Within ‘Guelph potential market ven was 





treaty accelerated, ancl cash cop faring en 
rage bythe easier acc to market a 








the necesity of farmers to have wash for 
ew money taxes. Having ult the base roa 
system, Guelph’: commercial tle and 





nomic base was considerably strengthened. I 
1853, John ‘Smith, the editor of the Gut 
Ader diseased the sguieance of these 
changes, puting into perspective the acquis 
fon ofboth see oven stat ad te bul 
Ing f the grave oud eyatems 


Dasing the Spin have repent dpe 
i rope nel ro th mds the 
{rire seul fou inet Tne 
‘pig rainy pe 
‘Tra own, depending entirely upon se an 
ay ov abi he rapid change 0 Rogucty 
‘Sulencel by manuacturing or rrmera place 
The cennis of 1845 showed a population of 700, 
an when eft x foe le plc oe 
Super of hat yar, the te empiy of the 
fperance, Wel pogrenedsoneaading, 

















fon au ye i poplation ad doubled and at 
fhe pres tine Xue apa 2000 
Inhabitants Gong ano stile el of he 
Innmene wale win it 1 the 
‘tor fequetysatmened io ter towne an 
Sa fare be peri were poet ot 
fom ete ces nad the Geran oft be 
‘huy or commerciateneyprie,Fotonatly that 
spi apy hing ay ee he cry a 





As Smith righy conclided, the era of 
rave! rou building provided the Bt sep to 
(turd the development of Guelph san impor 
tant commercial contre 
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Establishment 
of Churches 





For some decades allowing its founding i 
in Guelph was grea influenced by the pio 
ee ereronmen aed the eae, religous a 
° its iabtants Thrown 

















times threatening surroundings, Tar Com 
home, faily, and fiends, economic security 
amd group identity emerged as the carly 
Seles? bate need 

ey a 





avin al roiersetlernents, the 
nent of individual and group 
try oF place of birth. fn al 





porary document, individu 
ak are spoken of as "Englishmen 
Scotchment"Irkhmmen", Yankees” of 
“Dutchmen Locations auch as the "Sooteh 
Block, the “Paley Block” and "ake Dutch 
lenient” uaintlved their idemifcaion for 
zations, while street names mach as Loe 
Ana's Paton Cac 162, 
"Yorkshire, Cambridge, Essen, Surey, El 
inbargh, Glasgow, Cork and Dublin, recalled om ai by i 
fo the reldent 











ies of thee tant 
places of bith, 

cept for the orginal “Yankees” sent by 
Mr. Buchanan, the Brith Cons at New 
York, at John Gal's request, moat of Guelph 
carly setters were of Bri origi, These poo 
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ple, however, wee by no means as homogene- gin for Guelph before 151, mt comments 
‘us aa similar group would be today. Eng. tre prior t 1840 described the Thi 
land had not yet undergone the temendous being vetded by roughly equal numberof Ea 
social integration ofthe industrial revelation gah, Irah and Scotts immigran, with the 
ind as a result. “Brish™ immigrants to well-ordo seule of 1832 being prominent 
Guelph had great divest, except where tht the villages In 1045, W-HL Smit commented 
hha een overcome by the fics of xoad upon the amber of “respectaiefamiis fom 
British” education, Thus Scots ike Dr. Wile the ol county, principally English, many of 
liam Dunlop, John Gakt or Wiliam Allan bad! whom came fn Suffolk and Norfolk 

moch in commen with Englishmen such ae” While these was a huge infin of im 
Henry Strange, George J- Grange and. Dr, grants from Ireland into the aea in 2A? ds 
Hey Orton, or Irahmen like Dr, William to the famine, many of thee sted in the tw 
CGlacke or the Rev. Arthur Palmer. All shared townships to the north, Tables XX and Xt 
2 camman upbringing, education, and nicial give the population of Welingon County i 
Statin, all were men of wealth and high cule 1852.18 











by numbers and percentage, ac 
foral attainments cording to country of birth Wt should be re 
Although there ino accurate cenmas by or enered in examining these table, th 


Table XX 


Wellington County, Population by Country of Bich, 1459-18599 

















ea tio mena oe 
ra fas hoist mou 
toe 

Taal 26.796 31505 a8 


mos ofthe penons devignated as being horn in 
Canada were children of immigrant eters 
‘Almost two thitde (385 out of 44) of those de 
Stibed “other” were of German descent 
tile 87 were born in Nova. Sena, New 
Rrunowick and Prince Eaward sland 


od 


1m coma to moat inland pioneer sete 
rents organized rclgion in Guelph developed 
fore quickly than was usally the exe 
‘Whereas many new regions for years had no 
note than an ceasinal religious terice con 
tite by lay preacher or Winerant minster, 
‘he rapid influx of mies, andthe confidence 
{gencraed by the capital expended in Guelph 
fiat by Jon Galt and later by the 1852 st 


Wetington County, Population, Pesce by © 
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ters allowed moe rapid development of fr- 
‘ual religions inmtaios. deed, ar part of 
Gales promotion of Guelph as a major urban 
‘ete he had made rant of land and gif of 
money to eligi groupe in order to encour 
lige de eaabliiment of houses of worship 

The fit church ta be Srmaly nga i 
Guelph war Sl.” Andrews Presbyterian 
Church, hich was a part of the Church of 
Scotland in. Canada.” Like the Anglican 
Church, the Presbyierians were offically e 
tabled a a “sate” church, and thereby a 
{gible to receive fond from the Clergy Reserve 
Tans 

‘SL Andrew's Preabyterian congregation had 
an avspicoes beginning on August 12, 182), 
then the Reverend MF. Sheed, Church of 
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Scodand miniter was invited by John Galt to 
[reside over the King's birthday celebrations, 
and to lay the cornerstone of the "academy 





That moraing a small deputation had waited 
fn Rey, Sheed, with a petition signed by 39 
Fesidente requesing hint to celebrate divine 
services in Guelph until a resident clergyman 
{ould be obiined from Scodand! hese sere 
ices were held in log house owned by Benj 
nin Harsion, Later, when the stone school 
ws finshed, twas sed ae a pce of worship 

Tor the frst few yeas, services tok place 
‘aly on an cceaional bay and lca eients 
Sesring to worship, sized whatever opporta 
nities were ole 0 them. Acton Burows 
tote that 


he people mere very catholic at that ine and mi 
toe dferencs of ed mere nt allowed ese 
{ile ad cntenon among hem, the lag of 
being ale 0 smemble opti lo wath 

tong pied to ptt of thie dingo 
Fein of deine, ssh a Aptic sen 
‘an, So lng asthe Gospel was preached, however 
‘uch iy mig net own fear cher he 
srtpiemaian = rsync o 
lee af wertiptopeer wae comer, ea 
te "This barmomios tn under the em 
‘ed un 1682 wena wil app heretics he 

Feming thence int deen ligous coma 
ts forte practie and perpetuate fhe dc 
‘ine and ome af wert He wr they ad te 
‘pecvely been ‘aught to belie a ein 



































Tn August, 1828, the local Presbyterians 
took thelr second stp towards formal organi 





Zation when, under the leadership of James 
Buchanaa, who wat in Guelph visting is 
friend and eelative, John Gala Presbyterian 
Sunday school was established. and sateen 
children were formally enol’ During TBD, 
Mr. J. Carruthers, Catechist tok charge of 
serves in Guelph andthe congregation grew 
tapi 

The fit Board of Trutes of Se. Ande’ 
Church was composed of James Covet, Wil 
liam Alexander, James Hedger, John Mitel 
tll Andrew Ritchie and David NieKerzi all 
‘ell known and well educated men 

‘On October 11, 1BBIy a ell was ied to 
the Reverend James Smith, a cesident of 
Scvland, and immediatly aerwards on No 
Jobn Thorp forthe ercton of frame church 
which would seat approximately 200, he in 
duetion of he Rev Jes Smith in 1832, was 
reported a flows 








York nein dod nea retin tbe 
By Ft pf he Gp ong 
Ste Rew Air Shes, Maleate: Rey, Mein 

I York: Rev. Rabe MeCil Nagar ani Re 
that ‘time sovered wih fess Belere Mir Sd 

to ape rhe re Seni a 
ion abd ake te oat alginate Goer 
‘nen, otwibwanding is eng» natural ry 
Brash njet 




















St Andrew's Chureh was opened in Sep- 
‘ember, 182, and the fist Elder were John 
Inglis Charles Jolius Mickle, Hugh Wilon 
Thomas Sandilands, and William Eliot 











fe bet To as Joes Sih Re JG Mace 





The fst Commun 





mn was held on November _ In the cary 1840's dere was plit among 


tah. Presbyterians, Some members fv 














104 red the idea that the Seae should be ase 

The Presbyterian congregation in Guelph ated with the Church, Others believed thatthe 
Aourshed fr the fret and ie members, par’ Church shoul be fee of polite implications 
tialarly its ministers, were ong the strong. and that rion mart not merely be taken 1, 


fst proponents of good education ia the wwe but conulled by the members of the 
SBipand canty. Atevery educational activity, Church. Ths, when the Free Church move 
‘whether it was the semi-annual vitor? days ment reached Canada, it wat sized upon 
tr the elton of trates aad school commie gery by many ofthe Guelph congregation. In 
Sionen, Presbyterian were prominent in their Guelph thee dilferences reulted in apliting 
Sdvorcy of educational advancement. They, the Jal group into three during 1048 and 
with the Methodists, were particulary active 18H—the orginal St Andrew's, the United ot 
in the. promotion of the common schools, Fist Presbyterian and Knox “fee church 
theres the Anglican’ interest lay primarily These later two erected thelr own churches 
Sith the grammar choo she United Presbyterian being bit in L044 at 
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the comer of Cambridge and Dublin Sires, 
‘and. Knot Church ia 1847 on” Yarmouth 
Street, on ots provided “by the Canada 
Campa 

Robert Torrance, the fi tine called by 
he United. Presbyterian congregetion, had 
own borin rel and received Buchel 
of Ares degree from the Royal Academy Cal 
lege in Belt as well degree in Theology 
from Edinburgh University, and fad been I 
ensed to preach atthe age of 2. In 15, he 
‘huh ia Toronto, bt found himself dia. 
ied with the rgidity ofthe congregation. He 
then spent a year doing missionary work 
throughout_western Upper Canada riding 
horseback from Toronto to Gadetich in his 
iret. In 1846 he was invited to the new 











Guelph church, where he remained an ative 
and dauresive preacher unt is eiement in 
1882. By ths time, the soil and. polite 

‘caus wich had contributed to the splicin 
the Preabyteran church in the TE0% had 
ald sulin that upon Torrance’s re 
firemen, the United Prediterian congrese 





ton dialed itl and it members joined 
ther churches 

The fint minister of Knox Church, Rev 
John G. MacGregor, was bors at Alva, Ser 
linge, Scorland in 179. He took ie Arts 
name at Glasgow University, and rom there 
‘went to Edinburgh Theological College, where 
fn graduation be was licemed to preach. In 
1836 the came t0 St.John, New Brunswick 
Where he remained until his call to Guelph 
(On June 2rd, 17, he was formally ordained 
And inducted into the. Ministy of Knox 
Church 

During the same perio that the Prey 
rian Church was belng organized in Guelph 








"ef Ka Chrc,Yarmth St, Garp. 


Father Jowph Campion, a Jesuit misionsry 
stationed at Niagara began i inelude Guelph 
on a circuit that ste 





hed thom Niagara 
Chatham and Windsor. Acton Barrows gives 





this tater poetic description of Campion ise 
visto Gach 


Wor aad tly copied hw abou te 
‘month ome al spor! wy wh be ad 
‘cither few me soil Hi fst vit to Guelph 
Sereldy hi, some ey poe 
‘Mr. John 0. Lynch Jats he was about to eave 
Hite ck the fe mei ai fer be 
cmploye ofthe Canada Copany, ane x ai mad 
SainedKity Kelly, ka teem lished ners it 
Dundas, and srangements al Been made foe 
tardy pit, but tis afters teh 
{he apis te would sve so sono tat 


























shen the pit arrive the young man wa al as 
Tey to hn th ko et aonb the ay wt 
fen coynesy demure, and it was not ual he 
‘ied up her to pe her coset, the expec 
nt bridegrcm wt im time to tay te dpe 
Tarts <All the ery, own Br Galt doen 0 
{he esto he bunt shanty, rng oa 
‘dstmor the cemiom and that day the 20 
of the pistes spent the cay ay oF 











In several aspects, the pation enjoyed by 
the Roman Catholic Chureh in Guelph was 
remarkably diferent trom that which i em 
joyed inthe rt af Upper Canada, This situa 
tion was due entirely to the elires of John 
Gal Galy i willbe remembered, wa aelxe 
‘end of Bishop (later Cardinal) Weld, and oe 
some time hoped that Weld could be. per 
ded 10 move to Guelph, thereby making i 
an important episcopal seat In aditon, 
Bishop: Macdonell ad cen very help ¢0 
Galt during his is it to Canada. Tn pre 
Elation, Gal sad" beaut ental hl was 
fecerved forthe Catholics, in compliment to 
ty fend, Bip Macdonel, Sr hi advice 
he formation “af the Company" Bishop 
Macdonel visited Guelph a least ice, and 
took am active Interest In the growth of the 
Tn 1829, Father John Cassidy was sent co 
Gc form a new mision with Guelph at 
its entre, ly boundaries stetched from Lo 
dn to Georgian Bay, aod required that Fa 
‘her Cassidy he away frm Guelph for Tong pe 
os, In spite ofthis, the Guelph congregation 
fw sapily, and in 1852 sal frame bul 








Ing was erred on the hill and opened the 
‘ne yea” la 188 Father Thomas Gibney 
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‘became the frst reside priest a St, Patrick's, 
2 the Iie church wat called Prominent 
‘mong Guelph early Catholic residents were 
CDonahoe, J. Butler, Joseph Daly, James 
Mays, Donald Gilley ‘Bernard McTague 
Thomar Kelly, Michael Lennie, Patrick 
[McGare, James Beirne, Stewart Coghli and 
John Owen Lynch." 





Th Hand ight Rx Aland Mca 
‘hf Cal spo Up Coa 
onda ol Ca 


Alough the Anglican Church in Guelph 
was founded litle later that the reste 
Fian and Roman Catholic congregations, i 
tear greatly helped by the inl of wealthy 
Chvnanunicane in 1852, Among the well-o-d0 











seule ho arrived that year was an Anglican 
lergyman, the Rew. Arthur Par, wh 
orm near Galway, Hela, Jal 4, 
and reecived his education at Trinity Col 
Dublin. On his arrival is: Guelph he atone 











inthe tone scholloure and atthe same Gime 
aided by his congregation, wok up the task of 
building St. Georges Church on te plo in the 
cenze of St. George's Square which had boca 
allocated for that purpre by Join Galt. The 
‘lurch as illy paid for beloe it was ied 
in the sping of 1853, “We learn that a grat 
seas made by the Canada Company toward 
the building one by the Bishop of Quebec 
and alo help fm Mr. Bosanguet ofthe Can 




















‘ada Company, ae well as frm sme of Me 
Palmer's ends in the Brith Isle.” Acton 
Burrows desribes the church a los 













le adkltion to the yearty grant which the 
Anglican Chsch received from the. Clergy 
Reserve find, in 136 Lieutenant Governor 
Sir Joba Calbore iaued an Order ia. Coun 
to build & parsonage fr Se. G 

from publi funds 








ree’s Church 





The order forthe consecration ofthe church 
was made by Bishop Mountain of Montel ot 
September 10,1838. Inthe thundering ones of 
(he Old Testament, this onder rea 








orem asthe Cana Company hath 
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the Cah ran, of te crs Thee eal ney bah no an era, 





avng ft implored Head 
‘hd Het, os by our ondary and Episcopal a 















SpSeis Grog Joe Gang, ean com ta de dea omer 


Srl he a fd re we 

in 106 Mi, Palmer acquired fom Henry 
Tiffany, that tact of land, sill known a8 the 
Palmer mare, and ying between Grange and 
ibe posted with Palmer Steet and Metcalfe Strct and the 
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rain te Pope ofthe Ra, Ar Plr 
Cui by Wr Hashing, PLS 185 
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Chapels” by that dae 
live that the Bap ce 
‘ilar monthly b a 1050, th 
In 1858 it con 






FRIBA,G 

















ser that that presented by 
-gons developing in Guelph” 





“The Reverend George H. Knighton, the ast 
Ininister to sve the Guciph Congregational 
Ets, suppliod this description ofthat church's 
carly days 





In Janoary 1861 Me. Samuel Wright apps 
fit of hs howe fr be Pe Worship f Cod 
‘then Mr Elvorhy pes ice om each Lars 
api and Inde denomsnaon jie DY 
fein et had separated om the Sate 
Prebyterian Chur 

Tete Revs Parkin was cae tthe 
sorte othe ite ture meer ced 
‘ela esnm owhom, Mr C3 cle ad 











The survival ofthe Congregational Church 
in Guelph war aided grealy by the eins of 
the London Missionary Society, whieh sent 
Toh money and ministers. The. Reverend 
Thram Denny succeeded the Reverend Parkin 
in October, 1896, om temporary basis and it 
ras not uni he arial ofthe Reverend W.P. 
Wastell, former Congregational minister in 
Hackney, London, England, that the church 
wens put on a tore permanent bai. Wasell 





veas apparently disatted with a number of 
proces ad methods of dhe Leal congrese 
‘on, and immditely reformed ic As ares 
tnembership was reduced tthe seen who 
rere able ad prepared #0 sign an agreement 
that "We conser iv a duty binding om every 
individual member jeslounly #0 guard against 
fny. inffingement of Congregationalisn’ 
Under Wastellsleaderhip the congregation 
trew rapidly, and a small sone chapel wat 
Eilon Queliee St Ein 1898-40, Twas de 
fated on February 5, 1840. 

The sory of early Methodiem in Gulp i 
test tld by quing from the Centenary Sou 
‘ei 636-1096) of Norfolk United Church 
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(ne ofthe in ft the Bn f the Mead 
‘fils Garp war that of Hezekiah Hall 2 
Inge Me Thomas MB, fy cre 0 
{Stig in 1898 vonenbes bg sem four ot Boe 
filet et the Eramoea rod the Lowy ano 
‘ihe amie tenuate hat 3 eho 
ifaw hair Gah rai 
‘he lite enpany that gered. Me Fay Har 
‘hone ger 2 of he tle oaeher 
{her home, een then wore in he New Ter 
ite ils of frtr Engh meron io 
LWs2e834 give encouragement. De” Orton 
JP. Madick, John Rskland the Daye and 
‘Noringha, England from which mowt of the Ea 
ak Medd in and arved Gulph came, 
10 Guelph and preach forthe newhy-organized soc 
Sy, Me, Fear and his brothers Meum 
FHeaghs fr so many yeas bata of be hrc, 
thon utd fo wo jes, 157, Mi, Feat mi. 
ited acy Mai oC a 























Conran Ch, Que Ste, Cup, 100. 











19° Haan ough 


le December 17, the pron ton he corner 
‘of Nort and Cark Serr wu rant by te 
Canad Cpany toe Ween Meio, 
‘Gontrence and Rex Bnjamin Nani war sta 
rea majo ofthe Cuelph Chay bring Ex 
{ah pene held tothe rs Confrence 
{Se chorch property was in December Tt fe 

redo to ger Beard of Tease ander the 
eel tr ded a the Balti Caen Re 

seotative, Mens JW Kelly, H. Hall, ‘Thos 
‘Mt, Win Heather ad srs geve, bel 
[ower werk for Metbodin in Upper Canada 
The Canada Method at they cme to be led 

















srrshipped far een yon in tbe a cho} Bouse 
‘ea Alan's Mil inthe Pee, aerate he 
GPA ssn The Canada Cotmpasy granted 








Table XXI gives church afin in 140, 
and 1851. Ie should be moted shat while the 
population had expanded rapidly daring this 
pod, the ratio of aflation between the vat 
‘ut eligious denominations remained remark 
ably uniform, 

‘Looking back more than a century later, t 
is dificult 0 understand the depth of fling 
generated by religious and racial diferences 
Tovaly, the vise of the Orange Order and the 
striving for pial power ly Decor William 
CGarke would erate an explsive and trag 

De. Clarke was born in Quoc’ County 








Table tt 
Relgous Aion in Guelph, 18401851" 
Toon and 7, 
TTamhip Tom Township 
"Erg re 55987 
Ghareh of 
Sean 0 378800 
Prestyerins 2120400 
Roman Catholics "$87 193 GAT 
Methane ame se 270 
Baptists “oo 
Congregaionaiss 2151914 
Quakers 8 58 
Other tnt 
ot kn 2 os os 


Ireland, in 1813, He gained a medical degree 
at Dublin, and while thet ha apparently be 

Cenne deeply involved in Orange plies, the 
(Orange Order then bing legal ithe British 
‘ses. When, in 1835, the Briish governinent 
‘undertone an investigation of the secret Or 

ange awodations* Dr, Clake, apparently 
fearing the results of any investigation of his 
ssseciation with this movement, led to Cana 

dda Doctor Henry Orton, in his Moma, saya of 
Dr Clarke 

‘dna of being cle upbefe&commitie ote 








‘Dr Wiliam Cate 


‘When Dr Clarke strive in Canal, he 
dertook « medical practice in Frame tw 
‘hip but had file sce ln 1887, he negt 
ted a parinersip with De, Orton in Guelph 
Hardly. had Dr. Clarke begun his medial 
practice there, than bis extemely ambitious 
ature caused him to return to polite agin, 
[Av his parnee, Henry Orton, described thes 
Caron in Gu there wa tle oom For an 
“omtsider” like Dr, Clarke in local politcal 


He [Clarke] Had alvays a wrong penchant that 
tn or play at cl no melee iP 
oct a they ere terme Ae Guelph De” Aling 
Eras tem th oles on halfpey~Colonel 
‘Young. Cpt Lamprey, Capa Hewat and Cap 
owe’ Mi ihe ha only been Beara fo 
Teale tht ral and they wit fe select 
Fes bere and there eng all pbs foe 
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at had ale nto a inuence uti aie 
Fla, Dr Chk, ¢hugh = prvl Case 
mvs vra in pbc ber ad general pai. 
in bond the ployer and pee, could ain 








“The efor arising ou of the Durham Re: 
port gave Dr, Clarke his opportunity, Follow 
fag his arial in Upper Canada, Lard Due 
arm had ordered that-new snagiteates be 
appointed, and among these was Dr. Clarke 
Dr Henry Onion war named Cocner The 

elected dirict councillors 
ned the door even further, Dr. Onto com 





ro thi peri ll plc snes breare open 
public the elie management of their alls. Be- 
fd the Fan Compact gee ft ems 
Scum 








Whereas other opponents of dhe local Fam 
ily Compact cou! ad di join the Reformers 
to take adage of te new pata oppor 
nites such an avenue waa not open 40 Dr 
Clarke: Dr, Orton rite: 


A more ambi or more capale man wat 
Garey tobe mt than Dy. Cn Yerba amb 
ti wae 2 pala Ui. Ne bad realy an ap 
de bone Hi lows a 3m inpelng seing 
si and pie bes He wana very Napo 
icon the pee of obi api alibi. @ 
inves tlent ln pic mesings be ae 
shed ap and esbande ad ok he ead in 

Ping rater tk without demanding an ep 
Fanastengened Bur oes af oar 
{hed sania. then wan manloted he pe 
falas He tad bo pence wth hein 
(Ss or erie of ther. Ta roqure deters 


























































‘iews could be serepted, was to him stupidity o 
ferenenen. Then blows cating saci With 
Sharp searees menace and deceit et 
full! the tper and ned the pao of 
Be'Garkewes pron: esand for ek plot i 



























Although an Irish Protestant, Dr Cathe fr 
1 long tine exerczed considerable influence 
csr the Ish Catholic in Guelph. Dr. Orton 
commented 








{oiny tome “Set your fo anthem Tey 

Balytr ney het a tan ead hes 
Siberever he kx” He generally ol bly thom 
Trin paso, wich was prety len, he wok 
Stetements tht f wa prt wre, He llwed 
Sd ry colonel eveyhing EY 



































Backed by the powers of hit fice as magi 
trate, D- Clarke ry must have sented awe 
some indeed to his Cathie countrymen, 
Bishop Strachans anticCatholc and. a 
Reform campaign spread and in 1843, en 
counters between Irish Catholes and their 
‘Orange counterparts became more and more 
fiequent On Ortober ninth, news reached 
Gotlph that Daniel O'Connel, thers re 
fom leader, bad bee feed fat prin, Local 














Irish Catholic, having recon seed unde 
fhe leish landlord system, "Manifested thet 
joy around a eat bonfire on the public 
Square. Some ofthe non-partiipants promised 
m bigger Maze the following night. Next eve 
fing the chuteh on the hill was empletely de 
Imolshed. by fre, and all rounds were 
Aetroyed" 

This incident caused a province wide outety 
fiom Catholics, and. the Governor-General 
lard Metcalf, ined the following proc 








De Hw Ot Se 


(Cre siuated the Town sf Gulp inthe i 
tet of Wellington, af ur aid Prone wat de 
{Gow yey that a reward of ty pound of aw 
tons mld Ponce wl pl oy Pe 
‘tae wo will give auch informations will 
ithe the doce) ad soo he pore: 
ra i ned sy sai rs 





In apie of the ofr of a reward, no arest 
Between TBH ad LAT, the antagonism be 
‘worn the Orange nd Cathie element grew 
‘ply wore, Urged on by the extreme la 
{guage oftheir fener, local violence beeen 
Povestant and’ Catholic elements increased 
rapidly and physical attacks beeatne more and 
nore feet. Moat commonty mentioned, 
the local newspapers, ar being iavaved in 
thse analy were to fais living on the 
Eamon Road, the Coghlins and the Olivers 
‘Acton Bartow describe the mounting fed as 
Aut mils otf no the Beton 
froen whi a lnganding rigs ee al ex 
dhe Ot "Orsngeen ad the Cosh 
ion ‘When ay mem 
tows were achange, the young men peal 
‘inl great terme towards each ter the 
inter “generally roled om exckent 
























Quarrel between members of the two fam 
lee fequently resulted in court casex When 
teed belore the presiding magitate, Doctor 
Wiliam Clarke, Clarke apparently found or 
the Overs on every occasion.” AS a result of 
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the judgments, De Clarke's popularity 
tong the Irish Catholics quickly waned. 

Tn January, 1847, nearly dozen men were 
fined or anault and bound over to keep the 
peace, but apparently to litle ell In 
March, the sation came to a Bead, As well 
asthe esens can be reconstrted, on Satur 
ay, Marc twentieth, Thomas Coghlin and a 
pty of his fends were returming home fom 
Guelph at about eight fcock in the evening 
Upon pusing John Olver® house, Coghlin 
and his ends “elle om him come out of 
his house, ean on his as, etc, but nothing 
serious ocurred? For thes ations, Thomas 
(Coghln as ordered to pay a fine af ve shill. 
ing and costo fiteen shillings, nine pence 

Two days later, on Mate twenty-second, at 
bout fut o'clock on a. Monday afternoon, 
William and Richard Oliver (betes) were 
proce home when they met Thomas and 
John Coghln, ands violen quarrel reulted 
‘Wills Over claimed that he and his broth 
 Richarg, had been beaten about the ead 
with a atck by the Cogling, while both 
Thomas and John Coghin, at thee ial fr 
thse assault aimed hat they had been 
Sab wveral ine about the hands and face 
boy a Bayonet wielded by Richard Oliver, but 
he preingtmaaistates, Benjamin Thre 
J. Parkinson, J Harland and Richard P. Budd 
fond them gully of ant, The Coghlin 
others were fined five slings and one 
rnd respectively 

"To thi pint, th ffir was apparendy Hie 
diterent than hone which had occurred se 
tral times prev. Now, however, things 
took & tage torn, Willian Olivers testimony 
omcerming the events of Mar, 2, 1847, wa a8 
fal 








Iw abouts quarter of mie we met Rober [Olver 
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She ied Ober brother in he Sigh i no 
‘poner [ere rig tn Chas Coghi, he 
{hid Coghlin ther il me mere he slg 
‘hough ke hack once la ao fie ye 
Sone fer ue fe was over 4 quarter of le when 
Richard ait Reber the hone te reds a 
‘aljomp out ad walks pce After walling 
Richard sarod ound ad sai te prone oat 
fey neg ne Po pes, 1 
ow He ten put Ne bd oie 
nd made ump at Richard me Sed 
“Retard sagged ‘bak le and te 
vere ill yang, "Oh, you sb te 
Franser rele, ye sd I inant to dt” He 
[Ricard iver eben go ine the leigh ad we 
oso, He emp spa, bt spar 

















Richard Olivers death crested a seston, 
even the normally staid Gulp Adevar 
Sevoted pages tothe subsequent events and 
‘made it lear that dase ation by the author 





ities was nec to prevent further outbreaks 
of violence, fw particular, Dr, Willan Clarke 
‘ook the ea in demanng a the nus that 
Charles Coghlin be tied for ist degre tr 
der instead ofa lee che 

(Charles Goghlins teal for muds was hel 
(on May 29, 1847, and wa filled with cont 
tletory evidence ‘The hey pints contention 
were whether or not Richard Oliver was 
Prasesion ofa bayonet when he was sabe) 
by Charles Cogn, and wheter or no it wat 
Oliver who had inflicted the wound to the 
head and hands of Jan and Charles Chin 
Te the end the Jury found Caghlin gulty of 
‘murder, and he vas sentenced tobe hanged on 
July hese 

Tnmmedstely after Caghlin’ tial, Cathie 
in Guelph circalate! wo petons asking the 


Government to commute his sentence tie 
impraonment.. ‘These petitions were 
‘numerouy signed” by loeal Catholics who 
believed that, at mos, Coghlin should have 
bea charged with manslaughter In June, 
their hopes were raised wie a order ame 
from Uke “Government “that the execution 
should nt be earied out wil forther notice 
bur two weeks Inter these hopes were dashes 
‘when a scond leer followed ordering SheslE 
(Grange w cary out the execution 
Asthe day rth hanging approached, tn 
on mounted. William Richton, the ong 
ral contactor Sor the building ofthe gallows 
was threatened, and relued to carry the 
fonact A second contactor, James Clarvise 
took it only ater having dscued the station 
With Coghlin’s family, and having been reas 
Sure by them that 9 il eling would e el 
iFhe completed the ob" The Gp Ader 
sesribes the preparations forthe public exe, 





angd for tbe murder of Rishard Oe, 
‘reed sds tat exh precton 
nearing te lw it For this purpose the 
dow of wich the Grp was acal ""So cone 
‘ayrsome ite caccent was fy caused pre 
ly by theft of no exeeton having penny 
akespce in Guelph sad perhaps some 
Ugh the peel emstanse ote ene: © 
Tey i ay eae 
‘muster at sx clock on Thurday morning.” 





























As the date forthe execution dawned, hun 
rede of people fom far and’ near began to 








spuher in front of the courthouse. "The ul 
dense described the scene: 


Seon tk on he ing ol ay it 
Eee abuot sores eck ncsy 4 tod were 
Proen,wi mune aera increase op 
eds of ieen fed tthe les compat, 
{Shae mbes beng women ae ede 
feiear'a it Inende that the crest sould 
take pce a eight sec, but the ine wan ae 
(tard alte totem Atte late hour 3 sth 
‘with the shrill and hangman appeared view 
inl dhe former tapped ste Sop mde he 

wea auton the ave le 
‘Svng twenty sna o hal at Bou 








Gogh's epee, deve eam, but i 
fim Youd votce ws a sensation. Afr asking 
the lorgivene of Richard Olver’ widow, and 
questing that his fends noe attempt to 
fvenge hs death, Coghlin then delivered = 
‘aging denunciation of the quality of junce 
that he and other Cathal ia Guelph Bad e 
‘ceived, and in particular singled ext Dr Wi 
Tan Clarke athe source of much ofthat in 
jisice, "Thee are a few excerpt from hit 
Seaement ae reported bythe Gulp Adkertie 


Fellow Cian an ow abot appear be: 
fie the Great Je ean meter dese ner 
‘that Judge ta pardon all my oflences, and with 
the mtanee af ny Savion eh sed he top 
‘apreciated tea 
Theil tt o rom he am of my her oreie 
{Aly cuemieg sid tn ray Gad pardon 
them nd cme them to aon ih wl oe 
brought me to this unhappy end, and shall leave to 

publics ge wheter ot juice a Tt 
‘ow at yeate ce Uf ny ate be, 

"Unhappy fr mye and my ena we ted 
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ear to thn unfortunate Olivers Many yar be 
ie hey url wi hy mre don 
th public peace and several ec tok place 
{een the Olver nd um and bre the 
‘agertce in Guan am ny tha 
ever got jute dane me a fiat ta 


Here Coghlin denounced Dr. Clarke's 
brand of jntie, but the Adsrier refed to 
priat his statements. A the paper would sy 
seth neglect of duty fn is magiateral capacy, 
{hey the pbcation of wich wo ede 
Hie ran sen at aw, ab, besides, eng a mere 
‘he, we do aot consider that we should be justin 
Se pulang that portion 


Other ares newspapers, however, were not 
so reticent. The Galt Rpt apparently ca 
Fiod such a strong atack on Dr Clarke that 
both Guelph paper iumeditly rallied wo his 
defence 

‘Coghlin continved 


“Te dy that Over wat ilo tie wel known that 
they gave my tosh Tom an mer beating 
{cent t Gap buy shine, eich Tdi ad 
featur ome atin the evetig, eye and 
‘thor happened ois, bed be et Rehan ae 
‘Walia iver on the hi and they utcered me 
Intheantner yu then theo ty cota 
Kilowed the Olver {overtone Olver be 
feo wat ie called Mites tnd faes 
Stelber inte manner he dd He made nosey. 
Hu brows Rebers was onthe ground in esgh 
‘Wiln Olver stock me with sone athe mame 
Tie Retard had» bayonet nr baad and ruck 
Ine [med eral wound a that fe fom 
{Sia weapon,» ‘Ti Olver goto the lig and 
Stet toward nome was gral tata he 
‘Gheand pure the Olver again, but never nee 

















Hina of Cup 


Shah lig ny pr, flowed wi he 
Tipu tha the could ot se me mac wot 
fand. Werte and Richard made & Sow ate 
‘rth te bayonet ee cut ohn oad bk 
fh ght with his andy and et lke 4 
‘jack sae 1 ton eat agi dln 
Seach at me Tae trash ati ad pve Bie + 
fb, bo wre Catch eannat ele but wh 
fo atendon st] to il when I'he tha 
fan the blow tht I gave bits T would aot be here 
tocdays Thad plenty afte to esape 

‘ella wile fora thawed wor Faroe, 
{pod pee, Remetber mein your prayer so ie 














A cap wat then drawn over Coglin's hea, 
and he stepped on the drop. The drop was cut, 
Sa he ded alent insta 

‘With his manner and speech, Charles Cog 
lin inmediatly became’ hero t0 Guciph's 
Irish Cathal. The Guaph Advice deere 
We meray elon aly fur 

















ste of the bung ground throug the Market 
‘Genre, around Bros comer, tad sme tance 








fSrratoaly x fen 400 0 90, nego 
ree bc, ado 
‘ede tthe Cnpel by hi deh tata 

















The Futeral, bowers; was only the begin 
ning of te Catholic reaction to Coghlin’s exe 
Cason. Night afer igh, in the darknes, men 





Soul gather around his rave then fie a vol 
Icy of shots, shattering the peace of Gch 
sleeping residents Mystriouly, the house 
tlonging io James larvi the man who hed 
bul the alow, caught fie and burned, an 
‘hieaty feiss bursings ieee week 
others” Both of Guelph's newspapers wrote 








‘rong editorials attacking thone whe wet ca 
Fying out them disturbances, and praived Dr 
CClrke for having done no moe than to fal 
his duty. Dr- Clarke, however, undid whatever 

el Impresion the papers might have made 
by levelling bitter atack sgainat Thomas 
Hefernaa, one of the leading Irishmen in 
Guelph Clarke accused Heferan of fabrca 
ing Coghlios statement, and of atempting to 
fement further srfe in Guelph" Helfeman 
nied the charges, and ovarned that "i 
‘ould be a deal wiser of Clarke to kop lent 
Sd let things be as they were, becaun, i he 
Tad made enemies for hie hile teri 
the Guelph paper wil not make the number 
one le 














The continued public outcry by Catholics 
gaint the apparent injustice of Coghins 
hanging, and the increasing agitation againe 
the “opprenion” of Catholics by Orangemen 








and the courts thre the local newspapers into 
2 tutual fering of despair For once, bot ei 
tors found thetmelves pon common ground 
What was Being attacked, they argued, wat 
tot merely the actions of one man, Doce 
(Garke, but the whole structure of justice, and 
the economic future of Guelph ill. The 
Gulph dary, long 3n opponent of Doctor 
Ghrko, exprened ts aneasines his way 





aly, dant renders rust nve a ara inges 
dio the sate of ava -eting which 
Span car ly rt on hea 
{he caston, al he pee af the ing a a 
fc of the rt ungulagfor penn hs aon 
‘thick we have eer ard of New comes a 
Kovcr ren Cogs feende ng ue 
produce the reflection, that dreafal must be the 
cing at he eo ent wore mt 
{he love been iter: whch would call 
fer even en appanch ta encral ong gut 
hla npr 
ihe Province, of perhape more sn We there 
esta oth el elo respecting the 














Within two weeks, the worst fats of 
Guelph ers were Fld. 

i Doctor Clarke intended #9 heed ‘Thomas 
Leffernan’s warning to "keep quiet’, that de 
‘dion eame too late, On Avg uta about 
three am, the dreaded ery of “Fite!” rang 
through Guelph stets” The fine new 
“Wellingon Mil”, oplyreceslly eompleted by 
the partenhip of Dactors Orton and Clark, 
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was ablaze: Within hours the ailing was re 
‘heed to aes, the total lost amounting to 
15,300 of which only £3,050 was covered by in 

‘The wave of shock which ran through the 
community a a result ofthis attack upon pe 
‘ate propery was far greater than that wich 
had resuled frm Richard Olivers death. 
‘Alter al, however unfortunate the fet may be 
{both newepapers pointed out, men were by 
ature weak and given to sich excemee The 
Tegal suture, however badly managed, wat 
‘dsigned to contain these exctnes, and repre 
tented the higher form of mental and sal 
‘omtrtne upon individual weakness. 1it were 
{o be attacked, however just the individual 
‘complains may be, the whole foundation of 
public order would be damaged. ‘The shock 
Trowever, ran even deeper than the feats about 
the legal tern. By burning the mills, private 
property, the bass of mace, seal order, and 
economic fe had boca threatened. The iii 
ep of the Gulp Advert sowed the depth 
ths respon 





‘We cannot expres he reget with which we ait 
Uw to tees oceaence ich of reer 
‘elena The hopes and expcation tthe 
‘Sten were ey clevated by the xeon of he 
\Welingiow Mile as sving iste fates Yo 
[mer fr be dpa thei pre and ar be. 
[yl the Town, The extensive buling ws om 








But the denon of revenge, a generally su 
sed couldnt kw eole'aracar oo fet a 
rulsion the teghnurhod,cotioe f tht 
Prion lng and fale oo tw announce fe 
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‘The Gulph Heald put the connection be 
ween the sanctity of private property and the 
preservation of public order in even plainer 





er eve wich eel rammed th 
to at grin hr 
‘on to super hat the desracon of th aa 
the premises or se days east, pei te 
‘rain pat towards Dr. lake ger 
Sequence isa 

pled te wr which consamed he vale eo 


























The oner of he Ml are the only free 

In response to the burning of Clarke and 
Onions mill, the Town's leading propery 
holders undertook a extensive campaign € 
rally public support the magistrates, On 
the nioth of August, a Large public meeting 
wea called by Sherif Grange at which leading 
Stizens such as Judge Willian Dummer Pow 
fal, John Harland, Doctor Clarke, James 
‘Wright, Richard Fowler Bud, Thomas Sand 
lands, James Wion, A.J Fergunon, James 
Hodgert, .W.B. Kelly, TR, Brock and Benja 
rin Harton took prominent role A sate 
meat by ALJ. Reaguwon set the tone of the 
ering 














(Me. Fergunon obsered that be thought the tend 
tney of ch condo, wat fo rele the toe ot 
property inthe Dae mecca toa equal 
ital would ste Te was tine that the Mage 
{tay shold be suport, and that al shold ep 











‘The mectng asd several relations con 
urntiag the soni, afiring sympeiby to 
Doctor Clarke, getting up a reward, snd pet 
soning the government to reimburse les of 
hase who were made ter because of their 














BRITISH AMERICA 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD. 


YW HERESS oe Gre Mitand Graaey 
Known, tthe WELLINGTOA 
MILLS. inthe ‘Town of Gulp, belong 
ing ‘cy and in the occupation of Mestrs 
ikrte & Coy, ‘upon whieh large sum 
bi heen Insured with dis Conpange were 
tially destroyed by Fire onthe moening 
tbe th of tis present mouth of Suguct 
tnd whoteay,inrmaton o oth be been 
Furnished to the Company, such asto leave 
‘ho reasonable doubt thatthe end Fire as 
Caused by" come evil and malicionsly di 
posed person or persons to injure the sd 
Slarke'& Coy and he fasorsace Compr 

ties bo slate thei loss 
‘NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that 
‘Reward of ONETIUNDRED POUNDS 
wil be paid by the. above Company, on 
‘convican ofthe offending party or partis, 
for for eb information kewl secure the 
Sd consieton 
By order ofthe Boar 
EW. BIR 
Managing 
Bridsh America Assorance fic, 2 
“Torontn 2th Avg 1587, 
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Social Institutions 








As the primary educational system evolved 
in Upper Canada, it contained 10 Gover 
Imentnsidied parallel sytem; the dit 

schools created ay a beter qualey 





iran the future leaders of soley 
an! the comin schools which were intended 
to provide the rudiments of a education to 
the general public 





According the Grammar School Act 
mppor the rama ochook Fron ha fu 
Coward the lary ofthe social a 

meh child 
d'M.A's) and to 
ticles of fath a the 
The qrammar school 
tah al grades called om) from priary 













os allowed to charge 











‘uded a 4 matter ofcourse, subjects sch as 
(Greek, Latin and Rhetorie,necewary fore 
trance to the best Beis universes, 





(Cog The High St Cis) 








190 Heo iba 





























The Common School Act was not pad 
‘unl 18162 and schools etalahed under thi 
‘ct differed. somewhat fom the grammar 
fehools. Tt provided that when “competent 
umber of the inhabitants” of any "Town, 
Township, Village or Place” had but opr 
vided a schoolhouse, ad guaranteed {0 pre 
ide twenty oF more pupil and had provided, 
in par, fr a salary fora teacher, dey col 
were empowered 19 appoint a Butish subject 
Tange mesma of conto ver thee local chal 
roarde through a Government-appainted dis 





tect oar of education, which war emp 
‘cre 10 specy what books might or might 

be we, to rein orale lea rule, al 10 
remove the teach 








hull he or she prove ut 
‘atsietory for any reawon. In addition, in 
HH, thew tic bourde were given the 
power to license teachers a8 well. The Act 

B16 set aside 05000 annwally for coonnon 
school suppor, but thi provided very litle to 
‘he individual choo ‘Tu they were alin 
temiely dependent on the fees collected by the 
teachers from the parents When a teacher bad 
‘aught for six mont, he or abe would apply to 
the local trustees for 8 “cerifete of accept 
Able service” which was then presented tothe 
tory the teacher would recive share (a max 
{mim of £25 per yar) ofthe distri potion 
ofthe 8000. 82 an adlional degree of 
Ceniralieaion wae added when a ‘Cental 








Board of Education was eablshed, headed 
‘by John Strachan, to which the local rstes 
weie requied to port at regular intervals 
This change provid greater control over the 
curriculum weed in the school sytem, Such 


was the situation sehen John Galt founded 
Goelph 

The ft schol in Guelph was typical of 
rt common schools of the sine Im Jue 
1827, Galt bul aabed adjoining the Priory 
fd lan American immigrant named. Davi 
teak it over av private school supported by 
fees pat bythe parents of his students. Acton 
Burrows say of Das that he was 
‘son ha here wasn beter mao ting 

(n mote than one acason, Davis appar 
cently came doe to receiving litle of the 
‘tne “education” at the hand of iate par 
fentx, When patronage at thie school quikly 
‘declined, Davis departed, and a tuber fv 
Tage women taught the children untls beter 
school ae schoalnaster could be obtained 

The fm schoo! building to be erected in 
CGoelgh rvalied for the decison tose ask 








hal the purchase price of every tow fot as at 
tndowment forthe support of edocation, As 
Gale noted on August 1 1827: 


{GonpenyRiving allowed neo rane coe fa of 
‘he mony arg rm he sa f thei 








Among the formal cctemonies which 
masked the August 1, 1827, celebrations, wat 
the laying of the cotner stone of Galt pro 
peed “seminary” at which the Reverend Mr 
Sheed delivered the add, Janes Tones re 





no 


Me: Showin he corse of bie remarks congrats 
‘ner, wa end to secure, by a difsion of know 
‘Sg, the pospiy and tabiley ofthe ea. 
‘only the means vf difsing a knowledge of tho 
ihe occ tm 








Tis school, known for generations as the 

‘lone School” was & ne room building co 
able of accommadating forey pup. Ha frst 
teacher wan Mr. Wiley, followed by David 
Matthews, wh took up dhe postion ia 1828 
a held i for fifteen years* Among the fis 
pupils were Willan McCrea, Robert Thorp 
on, James ‘Thompson, Gordon Matthews, 
Franke Matthews, and Chritina Matthews, 
‘One writer remembered schoo if ofthe tine 
sallow 


1 those ely days, the compensation of the 
the ters the fe of 25 pe anh coal 
te pin money he teacher was willing fo ake 
equivalent ino, pork, woh, reer trade 
‘Atenance wat volo, the teaches making is 
‘oe arngerene withthe pent The pec 
ASGiAt atthe medi oftaceuctn mere por 
the Weng war cael ugh, tt he oly et 
fos tae were the bi, the Engh Rose 











In general, education in Guelph did ot a: 
terest until 1040. 

The fist major advance over the one ron 
stone common school came with the cretion 
‘of Wellinon District. Upon being named the 
District Town, the unintorporsted village of 
GGuclph automatically became eligible lor a 
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grant of £100 to pay the slay ofa grammar 
Schoo! teacher 101841 a grammar school was 
‘pened i rented premises on Huakiwon Street 
‘with Arthur Cole Verner, B.A. as master, who 
served in that capacity forthe next x years, 
Daring 1841 and 1842,» permanent grammar 
schol was erected on Waterloo Avenue, ad 
‘Verner mived bit cle to that Building in 
1942, Bail of frame and plaster, the Waterioo 
Avene bling was described ms being "ted 
up in a superior manner.™ and continued ia 
woe ant 184" 

“The Disuct Grammar School fees may 
have been beyond the reach of most of the 
area's rides, In any event, stendance 
fore 1830 never exceeded thirty pupils and, at 
titoes, the number dropped below tn, 

Tn 1847, Verner resigned his positon and 
seas replaced by George tlm,» Scortish im 
Inigrane and casi scholar who, lke John 
Gal, had come to Canada originally a8 the 
feployee of a land sellement company. Al 
‘hough Elmsie apparently found that his a 
tempis vo farm and teach at the same time 
tee too exhasting to continue (he retired a= 
‘master aller to year) the scoal appears to 
have flourished under his charge: An adver 
temeat forthe grammar school appeared in 
the Git an Cat Aare, Api EAT, a8 
Tallow 





Me. Elmie bog to inimate hat the Disa 
(Grammar Scat war opened onthe 15th In 
she aig "Stig ‘Rie Armtngs ar, 

The hows of atendance ar frm dock AM. 
to 12 ota ton and em bal pst oe oa 


e 











12 Hany of Cups 


Laie, Gree, Alea, ce 2 pr 
Seclinthue i eatale and commodo 
‘rik larpe pay ped. 

“Gacph, 2h March, 147 





By tae sume, the shes ec old 
itso br opened cn the I af opener ae 
oa a ire ic cg ne pone 
Sree cnat/as, seeryee af vie 
re os nhl cna ee 
fle ten undead te eae of shat ey 
pista aoc atc i 
Nested itis nice bn wot 
"oP cate ce eet os 
SG EUS Tattae ommend he 
‘hc iets Graney Sibel te ener 









































For those abe to afford the higher fe, the 
{Guelph grammar school provided a god pre 
paratory education 

Asa companion pice to the At for Bar 
ral Goer in 184, the Leilatre par 
fan importane new Baton dt which made 
feat strides towards improving the quality of 








‘uation nthe common school system 


"The {841 Eauation Ad exeated a Common 
School Fund, which was (@ be financed and 
stained by tbe snl of eae of pubic land 
fet aside or that purpote. The incor from 
thie find was to be made up to £50,000 per 
eat by addtional grants, aed this amount 
temo be divided aanong the dition per 
‘Capita base comprising all children between 
the ager of ve and snten year. The eatiet 
‘ounell was made into 8 "board of eduction 
and in order to rectve the provincial gran 
wa required to take an equal aout fat 
Toca tanation all af which they were then re 
quired 10 apportion 
ships 

Tocal administration of schools was placed 
in the hands of township commioner (ve 10 
seven in umber depending on the population | 
(oF the township) who were lected at the an 
nal township meeting I was ther dat 4 
tie the township into school dsc, pur 
‘hte school ies inthe entities ofthe swt of 











neceaary buildings and repairs of school, ap 





‘course of study, establish the school rules, 
termine wha Hooks were to be ued, and be re 
sponsible for a host of ether duties connected 
‘wih the local schools 

Acibe antwal mestng of Guelph Township 
in 1242 the following schoo! Cemmiaioner 
were elected: the Reverend Arthur Palmer, 
James Smith, Willian P, Wasteland Thomas 
‘Gitney; Doctor Heney Orton, Thomas Sac 
lands and Charles J. Mickle, At their fist 
meeting Held om May 11, 102, the township 
tins dvided into seven school district No. 
‘York Roads No.2, the Town of Guelph No.3 
Waterlan Road; No. , Pabley Block, Ne 5, 
4th Concesion, Division Ds; No. 6, Woolwich 
Read; No 7, Eeamana Road. The teachers 
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crmpoyed in 1842 were: Paisey Block school, produced formal structure of fice, duties 
Wiliam Cowan; Guelph town school, David and power which reached 
Matthews; Divison D school, Willan Hie to 

Score i 
Kennedy 





rial gueeramen, The Provincia) 
dent ws charged wit sper 
1 Kon wi (Wonlwich Rd) A. the whole sti, and making repo and re 

















“Mimmack; and Wateloo Road schoal, Mf the sytem was the requied report and in 
Foley. Aled A er, the Township Clerk, apecions and while the school stem was 
acied as Clerk of the Commissioner Ia gen a frm of cal contro, central authority 
893 this aysem was given a more formal was cauued by dependence upon government 


structure through the appointment of district funding. Parents, wever, were sil required 
Iiperintendents of schools appointed by the 40 pay fas for children attending the commen 
Atatictenuncil In adeltion to apportioning shoo 
‘ehool funds, and making reports tothe prov Under the new Act, Dr: Henry Orton wat 
incial Superintendent of Education, the di appointed Superintendent of School fn the 
trict toperitendent in conjnction ‘with the Town and Township of Guelph, and TYosces 
ndent, was responsible for for the Town were Davi Allan, Jas Hough 
the examination of teacher, ‘Thus thee was and Dr, Clarke 








town super 
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‘Te new school legination had an ined 
ate beneficial effec upon school building snd 
tenance. Many of the local shoal, which 
had depended upon stadent fees and volunteer 
sd, were in por canton and several td to 
be replaced aver the next fw year" With the 
dlnriet council responsible fr raising grant to 
atch thowe made by the provincal author 
tis, steady flow of funds into the school di 
teeta resuted, Table XXII shows the amount 
‘matey flowing to the loa school rn pro 
‘nal and dni murces, 
There wa, a8 canbe sen, a wide variation 
he grant per ichool among townships, and 
in the cate of Nichol, among schoo! dares 
This wa de tothe Gxribtion ofthe grant 
tring based upon the number of schoo aged 











Seg ae 


eran can 





Nef fund and sho 
Wisterloo Bo £1) 1. 
Wil 6 oR rs 
Tas 5 18 7 0 
Woolwich 7 0 0 
Garafrara sore 
Guciph 7 7 0 0 
Nichol, S8.Not 1 8897 
Nichol SS.No2 1 Md 6 
Nebo SS.Nod 1 81 88 
NidolSS.NoB 1 80 58 


Queen's Bush ol 





children residing in the township, and not 
tipenthendance or bed This alee was nt 
‘hanged unt! 1852 when attendance would be 
‘ade the basi for grant 

‘No dasrpton of the Guelph schon sytem 
{nthe 1610 would be complete without me 
recognition af the role. played by private 
fehools. With all schools dependent «o some 
Segre epi bes, prlole schools wich cond 
Gemonsttate some special value atvactive to 
the well-to-do families, could expoct to receive 
2 sigaifeant nurer of students The Ect that 
the Guelph grammar school catered exchi= 
tively to boys eneant that there wat a constant 
‘demand from wealthir families for a private 
tchool where thir Bis would see Gnd 
traning in leer and socal deportment. One 
such schol was opened in Guelph in 1648 bya 
Mis: Idingion and her sister, Mix Worsley.” 
[1248 a second sich school was advertised 
Mo. and. Mises SANDERS, beg leave a 
ce to she tnhabicans of Goh an ii 
Mh Tow of Culp ter Matter cto, 
for the stron of Young Lacing thet 
Frances ofan Engl Eataton, a: Rea, 
‘Win ad Arties, Granary a 





Geb, May 2nd 1848 


In 1847 a diferent eye of specialize schoo 
vas opened in Guelph for eeaching euldeen 
too. young to attend the grammar or girl 
Schools. In March, this adverdsement ap 
peared 





mg nt eno 
acer apy lag 











tion which he ll be ele to ve timiod 
unr often, f ah ss 0 mest he ape 
ra 





White only a limited number of parents 
could afford to send their children to special 
‘honk, common school events, particularly 
the formal public examination, loated lage 





inthe social lie f the town. Not ony were 
these cramintionsatiznded by parent and 
trustees, but bya considerable number ofthe 
public as welland they were reported upon 
at length inthe local espapers. This repr, 
‘ofthe fll tem examinations in. December, 
118, wa pica 








meace Sask as came 
Iie 10 Sebel ANC Tae rl he 
Sting apelin Ronde Anes og 
Sear ats iu titer elke we 
cat oop tn pen 
ibe ste cue einun 
SuAtr'ae aber de er Me foram 
ets of es aad 
They alae ofthis ery important stay” We 
Mi sala Ln ence fe eS 
Stale po the Ret Mew Trac 
Bean eosin Ake coe co os 
eater ne RM rie seed oe 
Sethe dete tl ponieandstr ete 
Sed aie alee oe 
































3 conten 








oly Sh nd Si ints 15, 


Sthchbescholae apap a contidenes al 
Fesnggwrsnce, ity of rem apprenion er 
iy sean dronkenncs, and otter ee were 
frets Seee ‘Tee of the bom dea of 
Hineah More were perfrmed i ich a ante, 
that Mt. Blaine sated after al was che hate 
neers ther beter pred in irons Soa. 
Aone, were sng ing the vein by hee 
ten in ery Besant and comet manner he 
int was, “Gang my Chita ended 

"Thanks were gen tothe Teche ir hie ee 
sad eueatnn foe iaprorsneat of the ccs 
pve tha they were all delghed 








From time to ime Distt and: County 
Councilors questioned the morality af the 
Iainienance of two. government-sppored 
‘str where the degre of rapport ass 
‘ual. Thus i Jone, 1851, when the Rever: 
hd EM, Stewart, eather of the grammar 
Sehool, requested suficent money to build @ 
‘cow shed on the school property, x number of 
District Councilors objected stongly to such 
sid Doctor Henry Orton, chow two boys, 
Tomas and Harry, attended the schol, came 
srongly tthe school's defence, ‘Te grammar 
‘shook was necemary, Doctor Orton argued, 
fot because it provided a beter education i 
bolas. dpe, but became it made 
felemen—it educated fs students inhabit 
manners and tastes which would allow its 
fraduates to join in dhe bot society of Eng 
Tand, Orton's compari ofthe two system of 
schooling sintering in several rpc: 





1 a to hat] Me. Sparrow of Hen 
(Coaniae| hadnt ana t he Dt 
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It had ken hice say ad so i to Me 
‘Wesherakty [common heal sod that he por 
‘ar Scoala hou be an Wan, Wetherall 
fbrngthean up to common everyday trades, row 1 
Lata ithe dunce wee eon xd them 
‘choo! in Gop] than to the Dict Seba 
{he tort tine hey lave fr ch 
Img pra. scqaise mor fe cata ep 
‘hes of teaig, ering, athe, Engl ye 
feo wal ater cheno it Ao 



































in Cova ik ant tte mere at 
ard a om the wil of Coane 

















‘To a group of people who sil thought of 
tain a "home," ithe bet British “pai 
schools were beyond their means and reach 
they would do what they could to osercome 
that lack through the grammar school stem 
Th the case of the Guelph Grammar shal, 
they wold wicosed very well indeed in dup 
fang the Beith “pubic” schoo system. As 





(Cnn Pi rf Cosas) 


Doctor Orton remarks, the 
tar acho teachers hited in € 














ects fom Arthu Cole Verne cae af 1845 
emootrats she degre of succes tat the 
Gaaph grammar schol enjoyed Greta MA 
Shut gives his acount ofthe pups in attend 


om Oro, wha became seni sarge of the 
yal Naty” Ta Saunders a lawyer and 
suphs ft pice maga, Jy Thorp 





secaman, who ltr eld poston te Pot 








oie Jack and George Said cn ow 
we bak ‘Chip; Jack Lam 
balm ery yas Jobs 
Fiodeh won in he posahing ince wih | 
Ly Ald owt came turgor, Jo 
oak Weigh were one of Samuel Weigh be 
fan Jo How 



















Crowns Attorney of Wellingion County, and a 
Sabet tnd scrtary of ts Ouch Boned a 
The report of the Guelph ‘Town Board of 
School Truster of February, 1852, only nine 
mths afer Decor Orton's tte appeared in 
the Gueph Adberie rakes a dramatic contrat 
the conditions and purposes that he de 
‘ered According to the Troster, of the 48 
five 
atthe thee. commen 
‘cith poly 30 boys atthe 
‘shock, In contrat to the Government grant of 
100 tothe grammar schoo}, the t 
































expenditire on all tree common sehen (i 
Sling the payment of some bills that went 
ed previously each parent paid fees the 





tw of the conten schol in 1252 wee com 
‘ducted in rented premises in private homes 
The intrdction tthe 








Report ive 
some indication of the diieuties under which 
the common shoal eache 





he Hoard of Tres fr Common Schl the 
owe of Gag, laying thr Report bette the 
ii, hee tate—tht the mur of Sool 
pty Me: Hough and contains ay ela 
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Salis paid by the Town to thea teachers 
(in alien to the fos collet fore thes 
dents) were James Hough, £52, 55 3. for 
‘ele monte, Henry Oliver, £20. 1 8 for 
‘even months, and Miss M.S. Kennedy, £25. 
For tele month. Mrs. Hough apparently 
‘vas no paid. 

Many years would pass before the dir 
ce in quality sod fsancal suppor between 
the grammar” and common school spent 
‘raul be everoome 





aa 


Two interesting organizations developed in 
Guelph it the eighteen fortes and cary eight: 
tenfities The origins of thee insttatons, the 
Tenevolent Aceiation and the: Mechanic? 
Tesitate, canbe traced to specific nee. Twas 
the ood of desperately poor Irish and Sct 
immigrants who began to ative at thi See 
sehich auld este Toad rents tom 
‘ards a more organized frm of welfare 
Due tothe Seotish and Ish andra hay 
ing found 














atthe vasing of sheep and cath 
cope was more profitable than he ents pad 
by the tenants and eos the Bish Pala 
ment pawed more than four thousand Acts 
hick drove dhe mal Emer rom the estates 
Uf the rich. These “enconurs" faced lions 
fof men, wotten and chilren out of thet 
homes, and the Ih famine of 1846 com 
Pounded a aleeady desperate station 
Facing an ever-increasing. od of imi 
grants Whose desperate need for chat caulk 
fot be denied, in 15 Guelph residents de 
{ed to create the Wellington Distt Benev 
‘lent Atsecation." The ts main purposes of 
the Association were outlined cay inthe ee 
por ofthe Commitee of Rei atthe Annual 











Meeting, May 24, 1849. tn part, that report 

mid 

i area number of applicants have pleaded thie 

teen comidcred pope bjs rie Accacing 
Journal nty-oar ese of dv a 

‘anne ample pst neg wen be 



































lev rel find indie ae ee ar 

"Your Comite have watched the rie and po 
‘aly deen aga mpostion and aprany ad 
‘hatte of ome aber tation Be a sup 
























The mehod of operation ofthe Wellington 
District Benevolent Anacation wax simple but 
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GRAND CONCERT! 
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cffeciv. Residents of the dstriet who wished 
{odo no became members through the sub 
‘eription of five shilings per year to the 
‘Ascation’s funds, Female members might 
{infor half hat sum, To encourage those who 
Inight be reluctant to jin, membership fists 
td the amount of donation were rite 
‘larly inthe Guelph newspapers. The li for 
{O4G-1817 cea ikea rollcall ofthe Goelpt 
areas leading families James Bates, C.J 
Mickle, Ex. C. Mickle, Win, Jackson, Davie 
Sirton, James Strton, George Wile, Wa, 
Phin, Jon Cackburn, George W, Allen, James 
Houh, D. Benedict, De. Wi. Clarke, Win 
Dyn A Sepens, Armstrong, T. Mar 
ten Ty Heffernan, armes Cal, Wi Sith, 
Henry Fry, Jams Weight, Eq, J. Ferguso 
Jammer Sent Thomas Alnlay, Jobs Rennie 
James Cowan, Fxg, Wa Hyslop, Bow 
‘worth, A Ferguson, Eq, Dr: Henry Oxon, 
Simucl Weight, Joh Smith, James Phin 
John Kirkland, jon Petty, Robert Sanley, W 
Nicholwn, James Stith, David Darby, AD. 
Ferner, Robert Thompaon and Rev. Willams 
Barrie All gave Goe shillings except John 
Rennie wo donated double that amount The 
adie®” ubeription ist was headed by Mb. 
Dr. Alling, Mis A. Stannard, Mis Aldous, 
and Mn Amatong who gave fve slings, 
wile MrT. Ainlay, Mrs. Ainay, Mrs. 
Shith, Mrs, Richardson, Mr. McCarter, Mes 
W. Sunley, and Mr. G. Wilton gave the 
Mandar sic slings, aixpenc.” 

Ateach annual meeting, « Relief Comat. 
tec wat elected hone duty it was to determine 
tehether or not an applicant was worthy of 
‘hart. fn 1847 that eomntiee consisted of 
Drs. Alling and Clarke, A.D. Perrier, Eg 
esas. Win. Dyson, Join Cockburn, George 
Wilsn, Athony ‘Stephens, David” Stren, 
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Gorge W. Allen, John Rennic, Robert Son 
ley, Robert Armarong, James Fergunon, Rb 
cit Thompion, Wild Hyslop, James Phi 

‘Whenever a penon applied fo id, panel 
the applicant in deal aad decide weber or 
tot, a what degre, charity should be gi 
‘rss fed to John McLean, the Tremurer 
‘Asocaton’s journal "The following enti 
thon inthe Gai Gait doer, May 2 
1047, give sme indication af the warty of 
Cates ich weve: 


June 27 [1646)-Deoni McNamara, an em 
‘way 10 Sydenham [Owen Scand]. where he ex 
ra His eas ee sep ery. 
‘dos want reli, but shoal be very galt get 
Sek tnd tim employmem wih Near, Bick 
Tring wae ws an wih be es et 
my sure, tht twas 3 white venga 
foe was tei in ihe ereniog of he cart 
ay tht eal ented 3 by a ode ed hy 
Mise Onan Dyn 
Dee 19" Widow Kent «por o woman who 
‘Sidhe ha noting 0 ead sing depend 


















































wrk for bi wile and cide. Onder sn by 
Dee 19° Mary Passi a por win ith 2 
‘Silren—turned ot This clr wal recone 
ty Mears Wear and Fordyce Order sige by 





In all, the Wellington District Benevolent 
Asociaton distributed 3, 126 6d. in 1816: 
1849, 17. Be. ein 17-1848, and 32. 158 
in 148-1039, 

Daring 19-1050, in a peo of severe xo 
nomic depression, only S115 was do 
tated tothe society. As the Report ofthe Re 
Hef Commitee ofthe Aseclation sid 


{tightened rn wun of fn st hate Se 
The calle made upon the mie hn er ma 
thre deliberation i wa ond soll aceary 
to pply the unpe 











In response t0 this appeal, the Township 
Council voted twenty pounds to. aid the 
Awaiatio’s work.” In gratitude for this ad 





the Benevolent Amociation was rena the 
Guelph Towaship Benevolent Aociation at 
ity Annual Meeting, May 28, 1850." By she 
‘exis ofthe Township rant, all rei given by 
the Awocaton alter that date had to be ce 
dicted to residents ofthe Township 

‘Once the Town af Guelph had achieved its 
separate corporate stats in 1851, a Boal 
change wat made in the Benevolent 
Aacoiationt nae and tert of reference The 
Minutes of the Town Courrst of Guelph for 
February I, 1851, outline the resons fr the 





se Se ace a ed 





leo Aupeiton be seed, and tht the sum 
Tu) Pan be Raced! upon the tae ia 
net the Tae of Corp ad elleted fore 
fron owing gen pono and thatthe 
{ellced be paid by the Town Toca 10 the 
‘Seaton: that the funds of mid Benevolent Aso 
{Sidon sl be sppropited to the cele a hse, 
Tap and he 

acon abeite ihe “Gud Taw Bayo! 


























When the Guelph Township Council re 
Jcted the Benevolent Amextation’ request for 
2 gran the Awociation made the change re 
{quested by the Town Canine, 

The Annual Report of the Benevolent Ass 
ciation fr 1852 made the 





falling comcan: 


Your Commitee beg Have 10 rept hat your 
ih for tt years according toe aby been 
‘ie whith ha fen dee tic wid’ er ad 
fie tll none the sum of A154. Ibe Gd 











ro tat the 





ly slr te bone 
nly dependent span chai and they fear 
‘le ate co oten sted forthe eerie Of that 
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Segoe which ha fr in cj he wei 
Your Commie therefore eit that the 
he retention ofthe appearance af being a 

voluntary asocation, wile becoming more 

fad more dependent upon municipal Sands, 
frould remain a coestant fact in Guelph so 

‘al instttions fom tha ine on, 


ao 


The eration ofthe Guelph Mechanics In 
stnute in 150 ike the founding ofthe Bene 
olen Asocation, wat response to changing 
ocalconitions, The wealthier and well ea 
fated Hh fue of Guelph had a song 
‘isive to maintain a high level of culture 
sng themselves, and had done their best (0 
provide for their children a many ofthe ea 
(ral amenities av the conmunty could up 
port. When ‘Thomas Sandilands came 10 
Grciph in 182, he opened a general store ia 
tg bung, and, atthe rear, maintained a 
‘ireolating library! For more than. Biteen 





year this Greulaing Mbrary remained the 
Principal reposiory of information for the 
sre althaegh poverty and lack of interest on 
the part of the general population severely re 

Tn 1847, at he point when public feting 
concerning the Oliver-Coghlin feud ad hang 
fing sas at ie igho,this eter, sgned "A 
Mechanic of Guciph” appeared in both the 
diverter aed Hen. 





‘od inthis negiberhod in comsequenee fh 
Sumer af untoward event render hy po 
She tha the newspaper mil tne ee 3 
‘Shsierable amount of tention Takog sane 





























The secon influence tht woul! be melded 
into the development of the Mechanic’ Int 
tute, sas the public educational programs of 
the various evangelical churches. Am avertie 
rent, which appeared in the Gu Hl 




















finches 
ge ener —The rpc 





At Han 1th Fela 








Rewhttn and Potdeos 











ects o Semmence tpt even 


Although thse ministers represented varied 
Protestant sets (Brine, Congregational, Bee 








in, Methodist; Grigor, Preibyerian; and 
Torrance, United Presbyterian) they. wee 
fully agreed upon dhe general social val 

‘rho wide to sgrent their vention. It was 








thie porpe impetus and energy which te 
Evangelical Protestant eniters ad lay lea 
ers brought to the formation of the kal 
Mechanic Instat 





Another factor contributing to 
of the Mechanic? Innitute wat the eed 
ounterat sme ofthe ev nflvences and 








ieecdons of Une foows and other. patlar 
places” bythe provision of "aciies 
Improvement afer the hours labour 
Finally falling posage of bill by the 
Parliament of Canada providing for grants to 




















the Gulp Gall Asker gave tis acount 


or some weds past, 4 numberof eons have 
foment, weekly a private tower the pe 
foo of inating Debating Chi, and 2 
‘Shpned to embrace the apport preted 
ct to ifive steal knowledse, at 
‘ul an feline the chracte fe member At 
‘quently, on Friday evening, 26th” [December, 
Toe ei mal plac of sing the Vie Pros 
a aba othe Sony, or hts appro a 
‘ut of lows which were stoped: At Get So af 
‘he mein de lee were strc slat 
{ictus an pool gene, and cle: 
tio be tale pa he ele ach lca fo 
ible the Soi to cary aut itentons Me 
Fang bas Kindy sven toe of i none Sook 
more maitable place can be procured” 
































The Society's committe, consisting of Alex 
ander Campbell, President; Willis, Craw 
fond, View President; Robert Whitelaw, Rec 
fording Secretary: Aled HL St. Germain, 
Corresponding Seertary: and Henry. Rich 
‘nde, Treasurer ll skilled craftamen and store 
‘ers, called a meting for January 11, 185, 
to gain public apport for the new institaton 
This mecting called by the Mechanics De 
hating, Suey, wat ftom. an organizational 
pin of view, dtc! sucess. With ie de 
Fey a commiice wax struck to draw up rues 
fn regulation to govern the proposed iti 
‘inn, ad meeting was alld forthe next 
Greek to actualy tart up. operations. Te wat 
‘ear, however that the original proponents of 
the Mechanic’ Institute were quickly overs 
‘owed by the emergence of the evangelical 
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‘churches minster and lay leader as the pre 
‘dominant vices. Even the tle of the new or 
[aniztion war change a the iiitive of one 
Uf thew minster, Reverend JG, MacGregor 
Free Church). Reverend MacGregor phrased 
Is suggest le inthis manner 


He hop that al clases of he community would 
tiom; but he would saggest thatthe name be "The 
amere and Neshan tute of Gelb” He 
fare of leas connected with Farmers and Farmers 
{me Tew connected wih the Mechanic of 
ii uy aie yo a oie 





The Insitute bore this ie fo & long tie 
Elected atthe mecing called for Janney 
18, 1880, form che dsteaceutive of the new 
Farmers’ and Mechanic? Intitte, were C3 
Mickle, President; Dr. Liddell, Fist Vice 
President; J. Harriton, Seoond Viee President 
AIL St, Germain, Secretary: and T. Sandi 
tan, Ea, Treanor, of whom only one we 
member ofthe orignal debating ciety. Abo 
formed were a Finance Commitee, a Lecture 
Committee, and a Library Commie, having 
the fllowing menbers: Sheriff Grange, Cal 
Howat, Rey. R- Torrance, Mess, R. Seat, P. 
Gif. Fergwon, J. Wat, D. Savage, J. Ati 
strong, W. Crowe, Ro Thompeon ad 
Jackson. It wa reported that there were 
‘easly one hundred paid members! with an 
nual oe ofS shillings fr adults snd 2silinge 
‘x pence fr junior meinbers, The objectives of 
the Fare? and Mechanics Tneitote wee: 
In. The advancement of literature and the if 
fasion of knowledge amonge ite member, 
2, The formation ofa rary 
3. The delivery of lecture, which were to be 
ilstated afar a8 pre 











He HaseyfCuph 


4. The organization of cls fr instruction 

and reading 

A theft general meeting on February Is 
1850, Me AHL St. German, Secretary, the 
only member left ofthe Mechanics’ Debating 
Society, raigned and war replaced by A. 
MeDonald.” By Match the “latte” cule 
report thit thal subwcibed to four quarterly 
journals, induding Blackwood’ and the Art 
Journal, and that poses a bear of 250 





‘volumes and a reading room open thce ee 
ings a werk" In Api Mr, Sauliands tans 
fered the contents of his Cireulating Library 
(Gome three hondred books) to the new 
Tnstitte™, and Bfysix new volumes had 
lean prchase Ry 1894 the book ole 
had reached 740 volumes" One of the int 
acts of the Meehan’ Insitute was to apply 
fora government gran 0 help with he oper 
‘when the currency changed andthe rant be 
ume $203 yea 

Director ofthe Mechanics’ Intute were 
Arson fom all levels of society, and over the 
{eats in adton to those aeady meson, 
included Doctrs—Parker, Keating, 
Tyee andl Howity clergymen Reverends H 
Stewart and J. Spencer nyere—HW. Peter 
son, Donald Githie and Robert Mitchel 
publishers George Pirie and James. Ine 
teachers —W. Tytler, J. Danan hates 
Walker; Government employees—James Gwe 
and “C.Romain; ll operators David 
MetCrae, Joh Alles, Davi Allan, Janes Cal 
die and” Robert Siewart;_ manufacturer 
‘George Bruce, JC. MeLagan, Charles Ray 
mond, John’ “Inglis, and." Robert Bal 
merchani~John Horsman; draggit and 
chemist—N- Higisbothan; oer included 
John MeLean, banker; John Roger, book 











hecper; Pte Kerr, action maker (maker of as 
semble for organs and pianos) and Eaheard 
Galloway, labourer 

Tha Bracing of the Isiate wat always 3 
problem and money for it operation was 








‘ited i verious wnys through concert pla, 
exhibits, lectures and soca functions, Thus by 
1818, the ladies ofthe Town had been vo 2 
tive and siccenfl in thew project that the 
Board of Director permitted the formation of 
1 Board of Lady Directors and set aside one 
lable inthe reading oom for her ue 

By 1881, the Mechanics’ nate cul 
pore that ic had collection of 2523 books 

fenishing an amount of reading in al 
et ina ibeaty ofthe ame character” Dur 
ing the year, 7453 books haa been borrowed 
by 30 members, and the expenditnes were 

1m 1882, an Act was pase by the Province 
of Ontarin providing for the setting up of 





Face Libraries” Thin on December fourth 
on receipt of petition signed by "upd af 
{our hundeed electors... pray fo the exe 
lishment ofa Free Library under the Five Li 
bares Act 18827" City Couaeil arranged 
that a referendum take place on January 1 
1683. On Janney feat, having been ap 
rose bythe electors, the by-law wks read a 
"ied time and passed tol On Apr 16 
1083, Further by-law wat approved comeing 
an agreement between the Mechanic Inst 
{ute and the Bose of Managerent othe Free 
Library, and the new Free Library atte into 
being 








‘Guelph was the fit place in On 











take advantage of the provisions ofthe Public 
Libraries Ac, and the fis Boned of Manage 
ment consisted of Caleb Chase, Mayor 





Guelph James Goldie, George Brice and Board the sum of $20.00 forthe erection of 
Jaen ork pid by Cy Conary Bing slang 3 ee 
$2000 per year be spent in 













they die 
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The Coming of the 
Railrods 





To the 1830% to build 
ways throughout the provi 
thing far more important than the mere cost 
unting of invests, stocks, bonds and 
Fates of retuon. Ie meant eamaitment 10 4 
tit in the virtues and possibilities of eternal 
owth, and the equation of pregra with 
omic expansion 
‘Of the images created by the sled publ 
cia of the tne, that of Thomas C. Keer 
Li be parscuary important to the history 
‘of Guelph In 150 T.C. Keeler published & 
‘Pamphlet entitled Philp of eit! which 
tras eagerly sized upon by John Sinith, the 


























itor ofthe Gulgh Aasotr” When Keeler 
{drew his portrait of Sleepy Hallow" thes 
larity to Guelph prton was indeed striking 
Let ak cae of ch Canad (ve are pind 











TAT ad won abe a 
‘ih "The ouput aval 
‘trv and adept armen he wae pve 











From an rina pape 
ssa arts 16h diag hee rs 
(Wie Grd Tr ty 
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ce, have peeventa ay ef to ply the 
(oat 'Stapy Holly they have war 
rene the apply of ae mcd 
Eat carags wan pene noe 












































Ia was, however, the change at te al 
sca might ring tha nos cited Sah 
commodity production, th exataon ofthe 
fearket stot ae the dovdopment of kcal 
tanufactring were all rome by Keel to 
Tether orale and al of eae were 
the merchants and millers oft small commer 
Gal cent Uke Gel wo weve consi 
faced with te threat of negnbouring Ta 
Shh 

‘Armed with thas anguentsbopes ad 
pecans the prope of ren woul 
tbe 1s once again ae op the bale 
2 rll ine 10 Gash Als bath the To 
rot and Geerch andthe Toronto sn Lae 
Huron ralvay promotions bad ellen 
1847, several emer o revive thse compe 














nies had been made between that dite and 
TASE, In Apri, 1848, a deputation fom To 
ont led by Thomas Galt (John Gals son) 
frived in Guelph in an attempt to revive the 
Tartot and Gederich scheme A public mex 
ing chaired by Sheriff George J. Grange was 
eld in attest perms local vetoes 
to donate money to deiay the cost of aur 
‘esulted the atemp soon ile for lack 
During the fll of 1850 and Spring of 151, 
the leading busincsmen of Galt, the self syed 
Manctter of Canada, believing that in 
sullwayk Wy ss Lop) Smarr. oes 














(gutranteed the Great Western Railway Com 
pany that they would invest £25,000 in fallway 
‘Neck, i that Company would charter, build 
fand operate a branch fine to Gak A soon ax 
the news reached Guelph that an agreement 
had been made Guelph busin 








Jat by John ‘Thorp, hotel keeper and stage 
‘nach operator; Edwin Hubbard, nursery 
Doctor William Clarke, mill owner and 
Goelpi’s lagen property owaer: aad John 
Smith, proprictor of the Glph Ads 
‘owner of book abd Hationery shop, and 
real estate dealer, immediatly undertook 2 
promote aralay frm Guelph to Toronto 
The inal step inthe eatin ofthe To 
ronto and Guciph Railway Company wa the 
iniradction of a ention ata ueting a the 
Gaciph Tron Counc. proposing, teat. the 
(Council would. purchase” £20000 worth 
sock in any railay that would be but be 
tween Toronto and Guelph, Hubbard and 
Thorp, member ofthe ounei, were made e 





sponsible rth part of the campaign? Two 
days later on June 26, 151, the Gp 
fare published long ete by John Sith 








junyng this controversial propel 


Many wl be ar a sch a popiton—enany 
Ton iow the invest of £25000 by the 
rope of Galt io anlar etorpre at venture 
{wre rletinn, 1am convinced that the frei 
ed coeey oe pple af that place il be am 
fy sewed byte enendng af ie "Great 
fale op them in he shape of tee all 
Seeaht ec in corequens ofthe wey lead 
‘inal ec and poe sering he Pop 
tition i and arownd ea age 
quired some pbc nd nltapoows move on the 
Farol he natant oC the Tom, toe tae 
pe pny trance ner a he 
‘upon them. There ix one hope yet for Guelph, sd 


RAILROAD: 





























The editor of Smith's newpaper, GM. 
Keeling, supported Smiths leer with a stong 
storia. Keeling’ main point war: 
hia rand, some hes Hoe ig to To 
wil nue the ltt tal sinilaon 9 ep 
pce uses earying trade wil be 
‘ved tt ake by wy af Glan the higher 
foe which ca the be given at Gal for 
roduc, wil divest the ete caren of 
‘spay wl tne tt he 
‘onalnys here po cole for Gelphotber than 
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ogra nd ak a pln 


eating made i ear, however, that he ex 
pected vigorous opposition to such a cosly 

Tn bringing forward the railway motion at 
the next Counell meeting (June 28, 1851) 
Hobbard and Thorp abandoned entirely the 
negative aspect of Sits and Keeling’ arg 
tment, In moving the resolution to take stock 
in a raileay (the Bie mentioned now wat 
£25,000) Hubbard sald 


Questions ad acaonall een bgt fre he 
Come pen which sane ailerena of pion 

le ted thee weld be more una 
benef the whole ofthe inhabitants of the 
“Town. He bleed that of al ener which 
‘ion of ralead from Toranes to Gueph would be 
{he jest and be and he hoped, ad bleed, 
{hal te ronlten be wn boat props would 
te ayprve ard mpyted by eer nena i 
Srosanv ot Gacph 








John Thorp, ton evoked a “Higher Power” 
in his epenal of always and progress: 

He hoped the higher Power hich hd od co 
io ur prot pnp, woul ead ont il 


‘ion ofthe propenedraitead? 





the motion pase nanimouly: 

At that me the Municipal Acc stipulated 
that all money by-laws requiring the ance 
of debentares ust be put to a general vate of 
‘ll - municipal ratepayers Although the 
Guelph Fown Council had voted nanmouly 
to puree dares inthe away c0 Toronto i 
war necery t0 persiade a majority of the 
‘ectrate wo vote forthe expenditure, before i 











could become fa, On July 9, 1854, « pubic 
‘meeting was elle tthe Court Hesse tally 
Support The Gurl ake gives ths de 
sexpion ofthe eve 











atcayen in Poem 
ie mero the ques 












jp by Re Tin de by Jae 





















In adetion, the meeting requtsted the“ 
‘operation and services” of Adam J Feu, 
the local member of the Legislative Aer 
to watch over legate proposals regarding 
the new rly 
(On Jaly ith, the delegation fom Gach 
teavelld 19 Toranea to met the majo fire 
‘of Toronto's buses community. ‘The 
ofthe necting 








Pat gave this ace 








‘Gat, ncleing 8S Lagu (Reeve), De 
‘Gk, Jaroes Hodge a Jo Sah Eau 


























Guelph point of view, the most im 








Moved by Mr. JW. Gynt seconded by Ho. 














toi, H. Sherwood, John Fishin, J Beverley Robin 
sen, jes EP” Whiteruse, JG: Mors, 
til W. Caley, Toe Gale JW. Gaye 
Jui A: Macienald Wen GwyancE-c. Oren 
5! sau, Wn Hert 
Two nights ater, the Guelph delegation ap 
pearalbelre the Toronto City Counc tin 
Tite a campaign co obtain their financial up 
Prt for the allway, So soccenfal was this 
Inocting that on Augie 30, HSL, the fist of 
hen the Act incorporating the Toronto and 
(Guelph Railway Company was pase by Par 
Tiatnen atl sige inlaw. Nanted a corp 
1 Provisional Directors were John Ar 























rod, Jab G- Bowes, AML Clark, William 
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(Clarke, James Calton, Job Fiakin, Willen C 
Gwynne, Geotge Hetrick, James Hedger 
Joba Holm, Wiliam P- Howland, Samuel 
Jarvis, John MeDonald, Samuel Smith, John 
Smith, James MeCill Strachan, James Web 
er, Eekial . Whittemore, Predarick Wider 

Even Before the Act incorporating the To 
ronio and Guciph. Railway Company had 
Then declare a, the promoters were holding 
public meetings in the towns and towashipe it 
Imoney for the project, The fit of these held 
leeally wax at Blyth’ Tavern in Guelph Town 
Ship om July 28th The Gap Adee report 











score ae et 

















ise Cup 





yk Taverns Scotch Bek Rondon Mamta 
Int comsderaion the proeiay of te ewe 
{aking sock nthe peopel Raload As the pe 
‘like Tavmaip fin ano ofthe anerabing, 
Probably thre leans unaniansvat 
fees Helping hand othe eerprs It aot 
[ved Line to Gulp il a) beter than any Line 






























bigs important, ane 
mt Mondays 











Alehough rom the point of view of numbers 
the Guelph Toweahip snecting was a ds 





ointment, (only 50 or 6D were present) fn 
rer other aspect it was a cers, The meet, 





ing was tiered bythe wealth landowness 
tr property inthe Town, and there was una 
‘aus support forthe proposal thatthe Tow 
‘hip should invest £10700 in shares ofthe To 
romto and Guelph railway 

The arguments wed were based upon 





Uhre base premier the rainy would greatly 
port pois the raeay ould be. built for 
£210,000; and the market aren served by the 
railway woul ship more than 1,000,00 ts 
tle grain to Teron each yea, Inthe deve 
lopment of thee arguments; Dect William 
Clarke tok the leading oe 
‘On August wen 











th, a join anion of 
the ‘Town and ‘Towhip Council and the 
Railway Committee wae held at the Court 
Howse, at which Mr, Shesiff Grange was elec 





ted Chairman and Mr, Joh Smith, Secretary 
Following the read 





‘of a letter fom James 
ncening the actions af the Toronto 





ReslolTht Mears Hagen, Clarke, 
Seth ubhara, “Thanet Hasand, Wes 
fr Teles ar epanse ta an ey 











Ts the meantime, the Toroate promotes 
had not een idl: On the day previous to the 
Guelph joint meeting, they had. been in 
‘Weston attempting to pera the farmers of 
York "Township to support the road. This 








made by Mayor Howes of Toronto concerning 
the harmony of iret Uetween merchants 
fand farmers in the evelopment of sch 





ferries" The York Tonmhip. lamer 
Perhaps aie tao fuliae with the come” 
quences of the attentions of the Toronto ine 
hans, would remain immune to the pea for 
cooperation, No money would me frm that 





The long-awaited C 





held on September tenth, provided the first 
ete est for the raifway promoter, Wi 
& major wicces in. Esquesng 








ent, 
‘would be mon difclt to consince fate i 
‘estore of the uesesity ofthe proposed line, 
Every major supporter of the allay con 
struction wat in attendance, From Ton 

fame Mayor Rowes, John Beverly Robinson 
James Duggan, JW. Gwynne and. AM 
‘Ghakes from Giclph, the Reeve, Semel 
Smith; Councillors Edwin Hubbard, Jolin 
Thorp and Wiliam Stevenson; Sherif Gcorge 
Grange, AJ. Ferguson, MPP, and Decor 
Willan Glare, Colonel Hewat, J. McCrea, 
Weight, J. Smith, B. Thunelly F Kern F 











Sith J Hodgert and J. Harland; fom Bs 
Aesing, Reeve Willa Young; and from Erin 
Township, Willam Barber, W. Clarke, D. 
Mellin and W. Taylor, se well as a lage 
number of ther gentlemen." The leading 
Speakers were ‘Sherif Grange and. Doctor 
CGaske of Guelph, Part of Grange’: argument 
flows 








sich et 
Seco po at wal ig 











x which was a 
most entirely fabe- Again a atthe previo 
Iectngy motions supporting the eabeay 
pased unanimously. The difeuty was that 





‘ded by outsiders—men ke Sherif Grange 
John McCrea, Mayor Bowes and Doctor 
“Gharke, Esqueing’s residents were oninoly 
dng was held the next day at Janes Wellwods 
peaticn rent 

Having obtained uncontested reoltions 
ftom the meeting in Georgetown and Bram 
ste promoters moved on 10 Toronto. Aga 





Sherif Grange preweated ie figutes on agi 
Cultural production and expected trafic. Dee 
tor Clarke's statement are expecially inert 
es of Torso prarally would derive fom the 
Serarcton ofa ne ofr He wes co 
‘Siena twee noe inthe rset tat of he 

(eto Mae he wre of meenry 
fone. The Dt then deta the nee 
eration to iste in malin 8 taradamined 
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oad fom Toronto #9 Gacph—That ison 
ed bu they were sueequenty cake by and 
pth Cy of Hamilton shih chery ve 
{lah we Comirct a soa fom Gai to Das 
‘Sa Humton wa sof ene by tht, fas 











The esting unanimoaly supported aren 
Auton in avout ofthe proj” and voted that 
Toronto shuld abi to ok inthe Ts 
rom and Guciph Railroad Company t0 the 
“mount of £10 0. 

"There were, of coune, trong objections, for 
fxpactatony, why were not private investors 
fondy and wing Yo by shaver? The Toronto 

bit of econo pulpy 

Ar ox captain merchants would! und 

‘Gay thane sch ge sane of sac, he 
lar aod prolly terns 8 panic tase 
top aod pence ae 




















Upon receipt ofthe report of this meeting, 
the Toroato City Counc agreed to purchase 
£100,000 of tock inthe rand eompany™ 

Proceeding onthe general principle tha the 
hast way 10 convince the more reluctant 
municipalities to support the railway inv: 
‘ment was o hold relerendums i dhe sare ates 
fst he iil vote was eld in Toronto, Te 
‘nae a major diapprintment. Altbough an 
‘verchcing inajotty of thee who vote fw 
Gured the £100,000 investment, oly a small 
umber of retepayers ax ballots 

No sooner had the publicity campsign be 
sun, than a. new element was added 
Hamilton’ merchants and the promoters of 
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the Great Western Railway Company decd 
‘Guelph and Dudas rod and the Great Wes 
tem Branch rom Harton to Galt, Halon 
Imerchans and shippers had been intent upon 
‘tt pieahaped ates north and west of Guelph 
and Berne which reached almoa lo Owen 
Sound. The local sivalry between Galt and 
GGcph te Become the main euvcenre af he 
Hamitn’spoint of view, a ng a both wer 
dependent upon Hamilton and. Danae or 
of 100,00 to. bul railway to Guelph 
Hamilton was laced withthe teat of» se 
owt le Twas time to act. A. group. of 
Ham's leading tusinemnen called 3 pub 
le meeting which pased the following resale 


























This motion wat signed by Sir Allan Mac 
Nab, D. Melnnes and Company, Ise Bo 
‘chanan, Edward Jadaon, Denis Moore, Job 
Holden, George 8. Tifaay, H. MeKensey 
‘Neil Camptell, John Voung, Wiliam P. Ma 
Laren, Richa Jason, Archibald Kerr, Hugh 
©. Baker, Daniel MacNab, Calia C. Ferre 
(Charles A. Saddler, Daniel Kelly and John 








Fisher, Two days after the Hamilton meeting 
delegation composed of aac Buchanan, Ar 
hibald Kerr and Rickard Juno journeyed! to 

ph to open their campaign. The Hamil 








von strategy war spe: forthe interest ob 
rerved it was not actully eer to build a 
railway, but only to prevent the Toronto and 
Guelph Tine fom ei baile 

The response of the Guelph radents oth 
Hiacilsn propel was ool Iu wrongen op 
ponent wa Edwin Hubbard, who fared tha 
the Toronto. interests would fel betrayed i 
Guciph inade any statement supporting the 
Hamilton propos. He withdrew his objection 

cwever, when he was reared that the 
Town Count had a tention of “interfering 
inthe matter ks the end, the meeting sup 
pore tic ironic teoluton roved by Doctor 
Glare and seconde by John Smith, that 











ton ofa Rao form Guelph 0 Galt in 
the Great Waser Ray, be 

(Gari andthe neighboring township ad al 
Son theCutphand Faonto Raed 

















Needs 1 say, the ast thing the Harton 
elegation had in ind was to make Calt a 
feeder to Toronto by means of the proposed 
Galt and Guelph line. Smaring not & ite at 
this reboke, the Hanson delegation retreat 
fed, and the matter ofa railroad between Galt 
find Guelph war dropped for some time 

svered as wheter the Hamilton delegation 
had managed 10 shake the ceive of the 
Guciph satepayer support of the Toronto 
line. To prevent this powibty the editor of 
the Gud dere verte the flowing 








Ses Ue Bylaw belevng thatthe am of 
EBi00 wal ivan aprener amount of sation 
{han the Towel be abet bea 

te bowme fd tht sth By-law, a tow 
Sad be oe ped reject wil ince 
‘her Moncipaie, and may poubly case the 
itu ofthe Reed at font race years The gue 
tne RAILROAD" OR” NO. RAILROAD; 
IRUIN'OR PROSPERITY. The Rou, fora year 
Ev budnee ofthe Tn to drop and it and 


‘Although the Great Western Diretars 








scheduled the sx-turaing of the Galt branch 
for December twelfth, the date of the Gulp 
ste, ther manceaverings apparenly had ti 


te tipaet, On that date, Goeiphs ratepayers 
ned 112 to.6 (with 72 abstentions) to Pur 

chase £25000 sock in the ‘Toronto. and 

Guelph Raiiway, Company. Four days la 





Guelph Township followed ut by 130 to 4 
margin. The drawback inthe Inter vote was 
that 416 eatepayers abstained, thereby casting 
seme doubt on the validity ofthe by-law 
Neverthe, the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway's backers declare the vos an over 
whaling tng, 

Tron the point of vew ofthe Raiheays po 
motes the critieal stage tobe reach wast 
Suite £150 00 in stock subcriptions tn the 
{ct which chartered the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway, the oa capitalization war £225,090, 
hut the” Act came into effet only. when 
£130.00 had been utmeribed and ten percent 
of that amount had ben paid into the trea 
fry, With £135,000 already guaranteed by the 
‘Toronto, Gucph and Guelph Township vote, 
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only £15,000 mone was required to make the 
Company a. Tegal entity. ‘To. attain this 
foune the campaign no turned to Eramosa 
Town. 

Tn spite of an aggresive campaign, the Esa 
som votes in January, 1852, soundly de 
feated a vote to purchase £10000 worth of 
sock in the Rallway.* The main abjection, 
Spparenty, was that there was no guarantee 
that the rll line would pase through the 
Township, ths redents would not enjoy the 
rise in land valves ancated with the building 
‘of loal stations andthe eration of a local 

ret, mills ete” A second by aw, 1 take 
15,000 wort of tock, as brought in immed 
fatly ater the defeat of the £10,000 bylae, 
Su heeane ofthe seul ofthe alway pro- 
rote to promise them a station, Eramosa 
Township Council did at ive the £5,000 by- 
law thin! reading, and there the mater 

Simultaneously, the rilwaymen recived a 
second major setback, when the Wellington 
County Connell ised to endorse the Town 
and Township debentures January, 1852 
Jon Smith had moved, in the Town Council, 
that 





The Reeve be equated urge wn the County 
Cone the propery ofendoniog at Debentaree 
feo by Mantipal Counce wittn the United 
Gouned fr tating sec, in the Taranto ad 
alert in wie cach County at 25ers. 
ale espabicony fre Daboware 
hin te ropeve Rou 








Seconded by WSG. Knowles, the mation 
carried without debate. Tht mation war ne 
estate by the fact that town and township 
‘ebentrer tld bay on the British earket, 
fand at huge discount while an endorsement 
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by the county would improve the amount re 
ceived by the Railway Company for thee ale 
(Of coure, sich an endorsement would make 
the County Hable if fr soe reason, the Town 
or Townrip of Guelph were unable pay of 
their debestures when they came dae. To the 
ooreration of the Cselph Town Conc, 
the County " relised to endone the 
Sebentaes Inthe long run, only Ching 
‘ousyTTowaship in an effort to acquire asa 
tion at Brampton, voted additional municipal 
debentures support the Raiheay. That 
for E1000, was caried ony after the Railway 
through Mion, bypaing Brampton 
‘ciple Thus, with £14500 secured and 
the hopes of £5,000 more fam Eramoa, the 
Jeeal Railay promoters set out o ind some 
fone to undertake the bulding ofthe Toronto 
sod Guelph Raley. 
mo 

Once it became clear that no subetantal 
‘eve municipal funds were key, the Ralway 

moter Began the search for private funds 
{o complete the Railway’ inital fancing. In 
2 vigorous Toronto campaign mfcene saree 
were mbsribed to allow the Railway Com 
pny to let is et Board of Directors. Barly 
fm April, 1852, the Toronto Patt reported 


that the flowing amounts had bec be 











The Tena of ph 1000 
Prateek Bo 





OF this amount £15,110, oF £110 mote thas 
‘enough bring the charter into eller, had ae 
tually ben pail into he treasury 





The fist maj cnteoverey wis am atempt 
by the private shareholder to angite ct 
plete contol over the Railways Board of Di 
Tectors and thereby over the municipal fd 
(On March 25, 1852, meeting ofthe private 








sharcholders was hid at Toronto's St Law 
rene Hall. The Gap drier gave this 
pot of the meeting 


indent gelnen of ny a te fring 
Tonk" a he pate Sec 
erga 

tier conieration, for Deen tn the Beard 
tet namet of Dicer herein 









































As Mayor Howes had been delegated by To 
onto ity Counc to vote that mnicipaliys 
Hock, the choice of Directors was inhi hands 
To no ane’ surprig ane ofthe thirteen Di 
rectors lected” came fur the private 
‘Shareholder ls, while the four other seco 
{Gl candidates were all cle ociates of 
Mayor Bowes OF the thirtern, only Sherif 
George J. Grange was fcen Guelph fn ad 
‘ion, .G. Bowes and Doctor Willen Clarke 





were members ofthe Board by virtue of ther 
Ptions ax Mayor of Toronto and Reeve of 
Gelp Widh this Board of Disectors incon 
trl, Guelph would no longer have 2 signi 
ft voice in the management ofthe alleay’s 
‘is 

ven befne the new Board had formally 
ton elected signfeant and disturbing news 
bowan to ier back to Guelph, The sae day 
that the Garp Ads eared the news 
the election of Decors, fe alo carried a m0 
tice that the Toronto and Guelph Railway 
‘Company intended to apply tothe Gover 
ment for the power to nereawe ie expital and 
tivextend the inet puts on Lake Huron 
fd the St Clair River, wih » branch line to 
‘Woadstock and London 

rom the point of view of Doctor Clarke 
and the Guelph bsinesnen, this decison was 
2 betrayal of their interests With Guelph 
the tennis, much ofthe tade of Bet and 
the area wes and north of Waterloo Towneip 
‘woul low to the Guelph merchant and grain 
thers. With the Toronto and Gvelph Rail 
veay runing to Belin and west, the tons 
ong the track would capture the leal grain 
trade, leaving Gueiph only that which was 
fsenerated loaly or flowed down the Guelph 
find Arthur Rou. Doctor Clarke, however 
‘id euanage wo win ope concession. Tn order to 
prevent the Guelph interests from opposing the 
Ernendents tothe charter of the Railway at 
the Legislature, the Diecors of the Railway 
agree let the Town of Guelph reduce 
purchase of shares ew £25,000 ro £10,000: 
Mayor Bowes of Fronto explained the mater 
thi ay 




















The Counc fe Tow of Goel tok £25 00 
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i mad end sd Sai, 
tha tsk fom £5500 to 100 se th ae 
{grotto bythe Bor ad De Clarke of Gulp, 
‘ene support the extesnn le had ledge 
{inthe andl soul eee. The cy To 
‘towed to comnus the oad Samia, fe 
‘ho hy pre hey tein ies ne ob. 
Tai the te busine athe ont pat of the 
Sate f Michigan, of Chicago, and othe State oF 
Towa, Are the pee Trento prepared 
rod S100), and hen stop at Culp ed oe 
{haha ofthis mere sine, a low he 








Hardly had the excitement about the Sar- 
nis extension died down, th 





me a wocind piece 
ff news bagan to cirulate. The actal eat of 
tnilding the Toronto and Guelph line was not 
210000, "ae Sheri’ “Grange had “carer 
‘dsimed, but a much frgerBgure— perhaps ae 
ich a6 5400000. "The Gacph Ader’ re 
pone was a combination of shock and de 
pode 





Test yar it et tate by hepatic ho tok the 
one mone a £250.00, inching sling sky 
Sad erry contmpent cre: Nie cic 
fe gond il co REGGIO, and probably ll 
(eal esd even hat sm he rad cm 
‘ion ai wl tbe bor year The money 

oot be ase eed eres cold, the 





The Adveir’s predictions would prove to 
be only ton core, Although merous re 
ports created through the summer and all 
1 1852 thatthe Canada Campany had bought 
ficient ofthe Railway Companys bonds to 
‘omplete the line 0, Guelph or altemaely, 
aud managed to sel the bonds a a god price 
fon the London market, nether report was re 
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1 Tronk Railway scheme 
d Guelph promoters now 





i here 








ling of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. Historians ve long since 
greed upon both i importance to tne ex 
‘omic development of Canada and that was 
fone of the tort 








ruph, mismanaged and 
te ever undertaken, Put to 

Brith and Mont 
feal entrepreneurs ad chartered on Nove 
ber 10,1852, "the Grand Trunk wat 
sounds by citroen rom the begining 
Two weeks a 














Incorporation’ the Gah Alves gave ts 




















‘to Mares Co [Pera Jack 
so an Bes} at 10180 perme ie 





ifsc imple to deta wy Me 
mt could be entertained by the House Yeti ic 





























‘Aste would reveal, sich “extraordinary 
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reason” abounded. Cabinet members were se 
‘et parters with contactors, bribes were kv 
Sly given, and the notoriety of the whole 
Scheme would snwbal ste years ped 

In charting the Grand ‘rank, the Cana 
dian Parliament had given ie the power to 
amalgamate with any other company wise 
route would form part of the “main unk 
‘crs the Canadan!” When the Toronto and 
Guelph was, atthe satne time, given permis 
Sion to extend i line to Sarnia" that line 
ull now be amalgarnated with the Grand 
Trunk, and eur receive the £5000 per mile 
subsidy which the. Provincial Government 
fuarantesd to builders ofthe “ain trunk 
Tine, By these manoewsres, it became pible 
to finance the Toronto and Guelph ine until 
the Beis investr could be permnded ti 

ey figures inthe negotiations between the 
“Toronto and Guelph Company and the Grand 
Trunk were Alexander Talloch Cal, son of 
John Galt John A. Macdonald, CS. Gaowshi, 
AJ, Ferguson, MPP, Sherif Grange and 
Mayor 1G Bowes, of Toronto, George 
Grange’ role was particulary intersting, Aa 
family conection of Thomas Baring, the Bri 
ih banker and Diretr ofthe Grand Trunk, 
Grange hada unique position a eo-berween 
and would, with AJ. Fergumon, be he only 
Guelph busines to profit personally bythe 
amalgamation 

Anon ae it was certain thatthe Grand 
‘Trunk and Toronto and Guelph Amendinent 
‘Acts were certain to past (and perhaps athe 
pice af thir pamage) a contract t bul the 
Toronto and Guelph Railway was signed with 
CS." Gaowki and Company for £7408 per 
‘ile, not including right of way stations, or 
‘tol cost of £854,764. Silent partners with 











CGaawnki inthe firm or subasquet la deals 
were leading politician, including Alexander 
Tiloch Galt! In addition, John A 
Macdonald? Joba Rom and other cabinet 
ministers were ether Involved in Land deals 
With Gaowski or were employed. by the 
(Grand ‘Trunk Railway Company a the same 
time they were members ofthe Cabinet 

The means by which Shei Grange and 
AJ. Fergunon profited was more indirect. By 
recsving advance information concerning the 
foute ofthe rail line and the I 
‘ions, they could buy up land around the sit 
subi it ane sell i a lage profit. Phas 
Ferguson succesfully speculated st Stratford 
and. Gvelph, and Grange at Berlin and 
Guelph 








Werk on the Toronto and! Guelpi line be 
gan in February, 1853, when a gang of men 
serived in Guelph to build shanties, workshops 
and storchouse for the fare construction, 
id by. Apri it was reported that 400 work 
ten were sion to be enployed at Brampion = 
[Alt the project was unde way 

was at this pont that the efor of the 
British promoters of dhe Grand Trunk began 
to pay off in England, Overnight prices shy. 
rocketed, andthe Grand True promoters, 
tempting to enlarge their projet were now 
ready to complete the acsistion ofthe To 
onto and Guciph line. In Misys 185%, the 
Town and Township of Guelph recived iden 
eal eter oflering to take oer thee shares in 
the Toronto and Guelph Railway 

‘Company, Tron May 3158 





i am dete ifm yn, tat the Bod of 
Distr of that Company have tte aes 





frm ther agents in Ldn, Als Glee and 
ICT. Gale Equitas them of the ome 
thal an rangement or the amalgamation of he 
Toronto and Gus Halway oth the Grand 
1th Scola th Company, ata Geer 
Serig tobe wanton fr ha arp of hh 
roviion of the Act authoring tach amalgam 

Tam furterdecret ae, thatthe Contra 
EXO Ricey Company, hey are prepared to 
South the wie ofthe Stack held by Manipal 
Boies in Canad inlting that ubibed bythe 
‘Munitipal Coane athe Towa of Gua, 0 
{heamans of E00 a pat, paying ert all 
paid up imtalnen 














Sertay & Trenauer T&G. RR 

‘The municpaiies were given until May 
twenty ft makeup dei minds 

‘A the Town Couneil meting called to di 
cas. the Growaki stock propor, Doctor 
Clark, the Reeve, fl stromgy that the shares 
‘ould be retained a hopes thatthe Town 
night have soune voce inthe Railay mam 
fgement. Several Councillors, however, were 
Soulufl ofthe derby of eflocsvencs of 
uch «move, Finally it was decided by both 
the Pow and Toasip Councils eal pal 
Tie meetings to dru the question, Ta. these 
deliberations, long editorial by John Smith 
in the Gut Actrter wax probaly the dec 
selon 

‘Acthe public mextingin Guelph, the allow 
ing teslation, mined and sscondd by Wl 
Tamm Stevenson and William Day, wae pass 








That thong ¢ would be Bighly advantageous 0 
‘he"Tonn af Gasp o retin the ok tbe To 
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ono and GoeiphRaioad (beliving at we do 
eh Sly py ctl eo 
‘thch mus ase between she Municpaitos and 
the pvt cles hie meting opin 
Tha woud be advan to sign the ck eld 
{by the Towa of Gach onthe terme proposed by 
Mears Gra 8 C3™ 

1 was a wiser dessin than they knew 
Within three years the Grand Tronk was not 
only bankrupt, fas rapidly dragging the 
red ofthe country down with, Gueiph and 
Guelph Township. could both congratulate 
themselves or having seaplane 

Th pit of ealy reports of rapid progress oa 
the line, daring 183 very Me actual eon 
Siruetion was eared ont beyond surveying 
find engineering soe With progress Tag 
fing rumours mept the Town tht the Grand 
Trunk and Great Western Companies would 
be amalramata, and that the ‘Toronto and 
Guelph ine would be abandoned" For 
ely lps Feary were unfounded. ‘The 
tlacssone concerning amalgamation between 
the Grand Trank and the Great Westen were 
fentually broken off and. she "Toronto, 
Guelph andl Sarnia line once again figured 
largely inthe Grand Trunk plans 

‘During the dismal summer of 1858, two 
bright notes appeased. In July, the Ads 
reprinted this ne from the Mona! Hora 














day platarded with bills calling for five howsand 
‘neni that paring ofthe Mat Trunk Lie be 
{een Tarts and Sar Thurs sample 
[he proable demand which ely be ee 

"Mn! Ha of he 2708 





A week afer the Montreal item, hi notice 
appeared 
The part nteroted inthe roa vite Gulp 
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the wee, and decided upon adopting he ute 
‘igialy sued, coming the tell tthe 

rps Mil enh, aches ig thw oe 
iat each etd and at same dane teeny, 
‘apport metal tbe wet on the prin of 
the tabla beige on Englah rape Or ap 
Posehn the essai by th Ree A, Pal 
dence ofthat gentleman, the principal bung be 
Jometion ‘will take place aguin on the Mavket 
py, thence dowa Kene Sweet, acs the fam 
Mie "Terson, "MPP, sod then oa 
Seta 














In August, Guelph's business cou 
finally’ breathe eas. On the fourth of the 
‘month, this notice appeared: 





{wer Canada Rao as taken tien mes 
IRE hou 190 of workmen arte ar Cut 








AC last the commercial fare of the towa 


=o 


With the Toronto. and Guelph Railay 
project having been taken over Bt by the To- 
onto private shareholders, and later by the 
Grand Trunk, Gueip's leading busnesinen 
AJ Ferguson, Sheri George Grange and 
actor Wiliam Clarke, tured ther minds to 
another projet, thir ane a litle lst to home, 
Hiaing learned of the close awocition be 
tween allway. promotion, land speculation 
and municipal politi, they decid to under 
take the construction ofa rllway frm Galt to 
Guelph. Although they had publicly reece 





‘he Hamilton proposals in November, 1851, 0 
Sooner hid Guciph and Guelph “Township 
‘voted £35,000 i municipal funds to purchase 
‘Toronto and Gueiph Railway shares, than 
Ferpuncn, Grange and Clarke secretly began 
to nootinte a deal with the Haslton bus 
neamen to build the Galt and Guelph line 
Prominent in these dicusons were Absalom 
Shade of Galt and Jaenb Hespeer of Preston 
snd Nev Hope (Hespler 

‘On the same day that the Guelph to Sania 
‘extension af the Terunto and Guelph Rallway 
‘as signed ino law (November 10.1852), the 
Act incorporating the Galt and Gieph Rai 
‘vay Company was signed into was wel ts 
Incoporatrs eepreented the wealthiest bush 
nem in the tegion: Tae Buchanan, Wile 
liam P. Melaren, H. MeKinsry, Richard J 
soa, Edward Ritchie, Alenander Campbell 
William 1. Disti, John Young, George 8, Ti 
flany, Jos Fisher, Hector Munro and Andro 
Stewart af Hamilton; Doctor Janes Hamilton 
of West Famborougis Abeiom Shade, An 
{te Blow and William Dickson of Galt Ja 
‘ob Hespelerof Peston: and George }. raage 
(FGuelph Capitalind at £140,000 twas to 
ru fom the Great Western branch ine term 
usin Gal to Gach 

Litle more af the project was heard unt 
June, 1853, when 9 notice appeared in the 
local newspapers tating that the sock books 
for the Gait and Guelph Railway would be 
opened wo submrbers at the Bask of Upper 
Canada, Hamilton; Gore Bank offices in Galt 
and Guelph; and the pot ace in Preston! 
The key othe promotion was a proposal that 
the Great Western should leae the. line 
thereby guaranesing that ic would be prota 
we 

With the Toronto and Guelph ine shakes 
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Ney’ Mi an TR. Bri, Cap 
ema ech dann by Chr ann 1k tend fof Loman end Pee 
‘tong! sh hs Lon oH. Paso, sot 


ow taken ever by CS, Grows, and the 
‘Grand Trunk amalgamation secre the Gp 
“divers attade to the Galt and Guelph 
project changed remarkably. Concerning the 
pening of the stack books the darter said 


ih nd alt Reap ern i 
thw day and equal the dry a the 
[hve of ns Muniplty to make ae i he 
Toute Ae hoa pn of stock wuld ot 
ive fav the Great Wore are 
fog wo prow to Counc the popy of 











To noone’ surprise, ther was the wal 
lactance onthe part ofthe general public 10 
ty shares: With deseo of uch projet i 


very conctvable diection being promoted 
‘round the country, even more than the usual 
Cymiism was bei displayed y potential in 
Stor The Son of Typo, for example, 
[fer giving slong lt of Canadian railways 
Contemplate or under contract, cone by 
‘esribing “another frm dhe middle of Lake 
‘Ontario det tothe Mun, on Blata! Woes, 
sanpended by counterbalancing magnetic pow 
{renting betwen the vleanoes ofthe moon 
soo mnoer earth" Another witer wae 
ppc nthe sme journal 


es at Raia Ma 





‘Speculations tbe ey a al 
Hor araladon th apen rote, 
‘Aother for hat,kep ring he al 
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‘Whol go or ths grand recat, 
The read wil be made rey sn, 
Tiemotrows the rad etn, 
vale Guelph now making, 
(Meare aonds and akg 
Tee's ahh and fin te we 
‘And nrang sere later, 











During July and August, AJ. Perguson, 
Sheelf Geinge J. Grange and Doctor Willa 
Glarke conduc» whirlwind campaign to 
tater support foe smunicpal purchas of 
ok inthe lie. On Aug nineteenth, Doe 
tor Clarke, the Reeve, introduced a motion ia 
the Gueph Town Council to have that mnie 
ipalty take G10000 stock in the Galt and 
{Guelph ine Acthe sme time, a similar mo 
tion fo tke £5,000 worth of shares, was made 
in the Tewaship Council, and public mestngs 
sere sched for bth municipalities: 





{Many a Ag 1958s 
‘is tavern te cme he propery of ee 
mending the Counc take tock the Cale 

ph Raleay About one hundred tended, 
Studs «rly poon from Culp, the Rese 
BB Thorel aque war called to the chat id 
‘Mes Davo aed a Sertay 
Tounpalites aking tock andthe road blag 
bn that he Geese Woser.Cmpany. would 
‘heamountaf cnt 

Me" Ferguson [MPP and Dizotr ofthe 




















he ct pd the Great Woe 
two tions mee pase ith are ny opp 

Ferguson's asurances would become a rt 
ical clement inthe ture ofthe Hine. Although 
the Guelph Township mecting had gone ac 
‘ordg t plan, other ater had no, I wat 
at this post thatthe public became aware af 
that remartnble sre of events wich beste 
own athe "McCracken all. 

Ta the deans concerning the building of 
‘he Galt and Guelph Railway, a dilerence 
‘icky arose between the merehants an mil 
trvef Galt and Peston concerning the rte of 
the ine, From Gals point of view, twas de 
rable thatthe line shoul! run deel fom 
Gale to New Hope (Hspeler) and Guelph. OF 
Shine: Pirin bucnemmen waned "the 








Mighty langer route through Preson to be 
‘hesea. With Jacob Hespeer pushing hard or 
the Presion line, Gales bnsineamen sen 
‘On the other hand, Guelph busnesmen 
found that either plan had advantages On the 
fone hand, the Calt-New Hope-Guelph ine 
teas cheaper, but on the other hand, the re 
Son route fered the posit of making 
Toth that owe and New Hope wading subd 
ries of Guelph, For the Inter reams, the 
Guelph jrominers tended 9 Sivour the Pre 
"The inva reponse of Gals businessmen 
‘was to refine to purchase shares orto vate 4 
‘municipal subridy to dhe Cat and. Guelpe 
Tine. If they subcribe for stock and the Rall- 
say went by Preston, they were likey tobe 
‘ome the author of ter own undoing, On the 
‘ther hand i they abstained from scribing, 














and sulin private shares were purchased to 
Slow the Galt and Guelph charter to come 
into legal effec, then the line would certainly 
‘he built bythe Preston route. Faced with this 
‘lemma, Gals buinesmen deerinined upon 
feoup, 

"Actoring tothe Act of Incorporation ofthe 
Gal and Gielph Railway, only £1,500 worth 
of shares had to be ruberibed for the charter 
to come into effec By carly August thi 
famowt had besn reached and the Prvsonal 
Directors called x meeting of shareholder for 
[August eighteenth to leet a Board of Dire 
forr On August wventeenth, the day before 
the proposed meeting, numberof Galt bs 
een learned the amact of shares which 
Had been subscribed for in Guelph, reson 
‘and Hamilton, and put tier mes dow Eo 
‘ble the toa thac had previously been eb 
Serpe, Ac twelve noon, on the igheent, the 
‘oust suber wood as flows 














Approximate Approximate 
‘amount ‘Number 
Subectbed Shares 
Goeth 2500 100 
Hamiton £2500 100 
Preston £3,000, 0 
Gat 213790 60 


The purpne af the Galt coop war no 10m 
‘he Galt al Guelph ine bl, but rather to 
seize contrl ofthe Board of Diectors in order 
toseuttle the whole project.” 

Tn lighe of Gales are, if late ubneripion 
for shares, the railway promotes Bist at 
tempted to make a del regarding the election 
‘of Director, The Call shareholders, however, 


fearing rin, were in 0 mood to compromin 
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The Adie died the ee 
‘ta Prenat sn aio tw act 
Sictiepoealy edn cre als nee 
te ced cy iad Bn ae 
‘yt hanes a 
Hie [Harte sured to the Pret Sock 
Tonk or Sha tend se 

Jaca Hoyer, bing "Merck's 
Jeter nee ce 
Ted om McCracken share a wey a 
tine Direondipe fo the Gait candies 
The ea ong were Sir AN, Maca, 
{Ot Sherif Grange 1920; GS. Titany 
182; De Clarke 810, Geng Sly. 316 
Ca Heat, 31; Jac Heeler, 1510; Ab 
fatam E1600) Re my TB, oh 
Davin, 64; James Crombi, 34; MLC 
Paty; Win Robioon, 694 D. Ramo, 
(54, ving, 6; and Mes Mov 20 
Thos of thw seed for (ramp, Cart, 
Saniey amt wa) wee fom Gulp de 
(MacNab, Tiny and Jon) were rm 
Famiton and to (Hater and Bab) wee 
fomPreton 

Having the trugge conta the Gat 
and Guekping the Catia wren 
‘ou emma The Dire fhe Rainy 
Tele fy nth bors eae 
the i 2182950 frwhich toy hd sed an 
hited trey tetion of wy dene The 
Gah sderi showed ile tympathy Br 
ther nah 





However amazed then, indignant now, the Galt 
People ave no jit around a complane They 
‘Shscrbed fr atk fr which they neve need 
ts pay, fra ond they never need should be 
purpose; but they appeared to forget chat amongst 
Sieyr at dodging, caning you es a8 
hngeron ae playa ed Mr spr an 
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‘Gale nthe County Towns bosinen = And wen 
‘ght teat ofalray manoewring bm qcly 
het weno te et of the ater a tae 
toe Mr Hy Meta 





From the point of vew af the Guelph pro 
roter and Jacob Hespeer, the choice of 
Henry McCracken, “har keeper”, was te key 
torte fai, Whereas the Galt signers sich a 
John Davidson, James Crombie, MC. Lit, 
Willam Robinson, D, Ramnore and B, Irving 
vere men with eonsderale property ad that 
{auld be sued for their stock subcrptons Gn 
‘led, they hac pil into the treairy of the 
(Gal and Guelph Railway Company five per 
‘cet ofthe Tae value oftheir shares), Henry 
MeCracken was pennies and, as Hespetrs 
one, was prety safe in 0 doing. By ws 
ing McCracken inthis way, Hespeer, Fergu 
son, Grange and Clarke were secre rom re 
Frias had the Gal fee thumped, 

Henry McCracken was well rewarded for 
his efforts A year aller the “ate” this motion 








sppeated ins Hamilton ewspaper 


We peeve at Me. Henry MacCain, a 
ew funiture have node hth 
‘rll patron byte traveling consiy ot De 

















The Guu Adri, noting McCracken’ 
sow venture, commented widh nore than is 


Mr, Meraen—So wane ect 
Std ee enor 
‘Saks thel cares meta Wh wal a up 











onto the nun wh, a ct of prota of 








Having defeated their Galt opponents the 
promoter of the Galt and Guelph line were 
Teady to swing ino all activity in the proces 
of peruading “municipality to. purchase 
shares inthe line Un quirk eer, ses were 
prblithed in Hamalion (£10000), Preston 
{101000} ane Guelph (1000) that pub 
Imectngs were to be hed a isc the app 
priate by-laws, No dubs to thei up 

tbh the Garp Held ad Adri, I the lt 
ter pape, Joba Seth sing his old pen narne 





Aqui pened the anvraibway campaign 
with this lene oth ior 


Sho —Hat i ot 00 





Dont you believe tht the Great Ween would 
bl the te ton Gal o Guelph oat the 
taal on arte by wich we could Geto Hae 
‘rw merino eaace te compen ofthe vod 




















With both the Gack Hold and Aderier 
convinced thatthe Galt and Guelph Railway 
‘Ginga au at beat a burgled ob aed a 





rat an outight fraud upon 
tmnicpalies®" the line's Direcor, found 





thence facing a barrage of complaints and 





the Directors decided 0 fit fre with fire by 
frunding their own newspaper, the Macey 
tnder the dtetion of George Mi. Keng, 
‘itor af the Aisenir‘The Best edition of his 
‘newpaper appeared on September 17, 1853, 
jt in ome to lead the Behe for municipal 
backing forthe line 





Ata second meeting ia Guelph Towsship 
held on Septembre twenty-second, Doctor 
Garke mounted a rong counter-atack othe 
changes made by the Head and Adria 
The meting was 4 noiy, tumultuous gather 
ing, with Doctor Clarke, in particular, in 
wolved in angry charger and name calling 





NNonethelsy the ‘Towthip ratepayern were 
strongly in favour ofthe invent, while the 
Guelph Towa vote war unanimous in it 
support. Within a couple of weeks the Pre 
{Mon and Hanon ratepayers alo. denen 
seated hei willingness to inves in the ine 
The Galt and Guelph Dizectors with these 
oes had the assurance of £35,000 in. manic 
pal funds wth wich to begin. 

Im the meantime, the Galt subscribers had 
not been ile. Facing both pero and 
‘ipa rain if the real of the shareholder 
‘cabin sisod, shey tk et miler wo the 
(Court af Quee’s Bench in an attempt ro have 
‘he election of the Guelph, Hamilton and Pre 
fou Director dectared invalid, This Cour 
Tower, ruled that it had no uriedcton in 
the ete In oder to give the muniipal at 
pags in Guciph and Guelph Township an 
Lopetit ots crmdal mit, A, Fesgunc's 
Jas fam published this adverisement on Sep 
tember 2, 1055 
Teal predingsarbing oat f the tection of 
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teen ine pce ee he ng De: 
tn a yb Cou of Gye Bech ic 








Despite Ferguson's aurances thatthe Galt 
shareholders had no tecourse wo the Court of 
Chancery, they promptly took their cae 10 
that Court and eeceivad a favourable hearing. 
The Galt and Guelph Directors, facing 3 pom 
tle lo ofthe ult were forced toler 8 neg 
‘ed ettenent ithe Galt shaccholders would 
Sthdra thelr sy ey would be allowed ta 
etuim thee shes to the Company without 
lity, and, ax well, have their depos re 
fered, Each party was to pay their own legal 

The Io ofthe Galt shares waa svete Bow 
to the finances of the Railway Company Al 
though the £35,000 of manip tock was sl 
invaet, the private shares had a a stoke, boon 
reduced by alnort worth fom £23,750 to 
'23000—and u good deal ofthe remainder wa 
tapidly proving to be uncollectsble 

Tn the fice of this risa, the Galt and 
Guelph Directors, apparently believing that a 
bold fice and a strong ofence was the best 
‘rategy, pushed ahead as though the fate of 
the Reibray was never ia doubt, In October, 
1855, they placed a notice inthe Guelph news 
papers stating that they intended to apply to 




































Parliament fora charter to bil railway 
from Guelph to Owen Sound” A the sme 
time, the Bitectors of the Bulle and Brant 
fond Railway gave notice that they were 4p 
ping fr a charter wo build the "Branton, 
Guelph and. Owen Sound Direct Railway 
Company.™” Cemmentng on Sheriff Grange’s 
involvement inthe promotion ofthe 
Trantord, Guciph and Oven Sound Ditect 
Railway Company" the Adverts said 











to Gey ender the santo of ME Guty, 
Ieee] o Omen Sound offer the meres 
CFS Gh by ean n 
‘Groen Sond sie Guelph to Buia. He wil hive 











The Adin was core int etimadon of 
the chances of the Brantford, Guelph and 
(Owen Sound reccving a charter. In spite of 
this setback, Grange and his acter would 
tntnue to ph fra carte ora aay to 
‘Owen Sound, Although neither of the Owen 
Sound rakeay projects had a chance of bei 
financed or built in 153, they were both nea 





promoter in maintaining pub 
le confidence tn the faltering lines of which 

Tn January, 1854, the Afcy announced 
nbd Guelph al ine: 








GeneralOnyile Clarke by "the "Board of 
Dec "The, sunt Gol Crk 
ar by the ia of Jonany, 105, chaste 











tions on Yr he sara named. He wl require no 
{Sah dow, ft wl ake Munipal Debemures 
‘Solob i Road Bos the balance i Ros 





“This deal would have made General Clarke 

ty far the larget individual shareholder, own 
Ta commenting on the Galt and Gop 

intra Ay aga vento 

th 

The Great Wester Copy wil eave the rod at 











UUniortunately for the peace of mind of eh 








fueaiseal 
means sealed. AU meeting of Directors held 
fon March 22, 184, i was announced that 2 
SSvond contract ad been signed. Upon tht 


whet ts Kaown thatthe work wan 00 
the Daren in conjunction with Meee, Cton 


























At long last the Galt and Guelph Railway 
appeared ready 0 get ander wa: 

‘On May (2, 1894, che formal od turning of 
the Railway was held at Preston, "The Cal 
Reener displayed the pique felt by. that 
Town's busines; community atthe 
‘McCracken afi and rubsequeat event: 








This slid air came off at Peidy. at 
Proto ffl. Cake made a craton be 
Find the Catholic Charen wal ay” Me 
Tifany aod Me. Hespler ao i he sb 
eat te tat of he povius eet break 
IR the fin lado the Rasa line ella 
Soak wih the swspio of abot oe buadred 
fle ann nee Me: Heeler tt. the 

$e set fe ambitiur ond wlgeo Pre 




















In spite ofthe oficial vd turning, the tu 
sno! surounding the contract to build she 
Gale and Guelph wan noe yet over. A month 
faler that cent the tewspapers carried the 
howe that et another contractor bad Been 
Found! 


(Gt an Gap Rainy, Aer smc sufing and 
le he eat ce ear Caton 
‘eee gad wo etn ha ta lat devo po 
ie miand ic prepuration of the Toad fr te 
fare i A selbortead a pongo and 
‘elegy in the petrmance of te cette 
Grand! Trank hee [om Guelph to Ber, at 
ally ssstaceny Me ln tnt the red wal 











A the same tine, Rowland began adver 
ing for tenders to thop, clear and gr the 
stumpe and roots along the vight-o way, and 
for pasenger depots, freight and engine hous: 
fe, and her ontuldlings at Proton, New 
Hope and Guelph” On July fourteenth, ad 
tial tenders were called fr masoney work 
the bridges and culver, Dy August seventh, 
the woually sceptical Gur Adsertier reported 


Then ft Rnls 109 


too mont encouraging pices of ew: the lng 
dclayed Galt branch of the Great Western 
trou be open totale on Augunt fourteenth 
‘nd that the Galt and Gvelph Railway was 
‘hed t be completed ad open to travel 
SefarasPreton in short order 

With construction ‘on the Grand ‘Trunk 
lowed to 4 ean by. continuing nancial 
‘lifaltiy,hete wae good news indeed: Fora 
time, lal hostlity © the Galt and Guelph 
Company's Directors was wubmerge in the x 
pevatioas of inressed trade and prosperity. 

Tipit ofthe optimistic memeances of sus 
ser, the ald winds of November soon uno 
‘red the trith about the Brances of the alt 
Sire Gulp line: Far from having completed 
the financing of the project, the Directors ha 
‘merely been using the municipal investment to 
put ob a show of actly wile they sl of 
their land around the prospective railway 
stations" With the municipal money exhaus 
fi, constriction stopped. On November 
‘vent, thi reprt tated local readers 





he works ao the lt nel GucipRaiway, which 
{ney hare bean credo with esa ig 
Wiha wee, in comequenee a the wager of the 
‘tat ths wil be on remote and hat he 
Srrk wil shorty be conned A tsierable 
ra the lnebeoscon Gal and Prat now 
‘will tee it completed, although we doubt mach iit 











With the affsirs of the Galt and Guelph 
Railway incomplete disarray, the trath about 
Ji promotion began to come out. There was 00 
fomuract with the Great Western to leave the 
‘Sompleted live ond to guarantee the payment 
‘fimerest onthe municipal bonds there wa 
fw obligation by the contractor 0 pay the it 
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terest on the municipal bonds daring the line 
‘msrucion; there was no cemitment by the 
fontractor to take the Raway Companys 
‘Hock or bonds as payment to complete the 
Sorkin a word, the municipal money had 
rem spent the treasury ofthe Raley Com 
pany war empty and, tinles matters changed 
‘Grancally, Guelph’ vestent was gone: In 
January, 1855, in reviewing the whole afr 
the Adhere pave this biter summation: 





Te mance es ven by out lenin Ss 
tie ten of toner ad Coe the plac ut 








Year On sh epeaenation scely a word wae 
‘Grange, Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Pergo, (oi 
space of tine afterwards, without any stipulations 
‘Thayer art inet being pid dng 
road, and ae lable to poy 600) yea of intrest 
the £ Jequivalent ta 42 eo 46 mille or the dollar] 
owiehe ane 
‘made publi and 





























oo of the Board sh 








The release of the Annual Report of the 
Galt and Gueiph Raitway Company for 1854 
provided yet another shock Although ir 
‘Gite atleast £5000 of shares tobe held 
ioe Dirciors to they sould ual to become 
members ofthe Board of Directors, the bal 
ce sheet revealed that only £2485 had at 
thareholders™ Tn commenting on the Annual 
Report, Jobn Smith, editor of the Adbricr 
‘The Gland Cup Ray il fr connecting 
srl wie the Grand Trask withthe Great Wet 

Sry, Bat the Galt and. Gxelph:Ralnay 











ment were to be protected, something had to 





‘As the spring of 1855 approached and the 
onsruction sean opened the Great Western 
Trunk ening the waditional Now of grain 
fon the north-west, Harilton basinesmen 
{Great Western reach Berlin, Une the Gal 
Preston setion of the Galt and Guelph were 
ld be imposible, This the 

i sell che Galt and Guelph 
To pay for these sails the Galt and Guelph 
five the Great Western £30000 of si 
peroent fist morgage bond, payable in seven 








fied, thie 
Tinea deal wo 





















year Barly in June work began again on 
The Galt to Preston section of he line 

Te wa this point thatthe Guelph Town 
‘Council under the leadership of John Sith, 
the Reeve deeded to intervene to save the 
Town's inferet in the Gale and Guelph line 
Gn Jane 4, 1895, Doctor Clarke appeared be 
fore-a special mestng of the Tow Counc 
swith yet another proposition, Becse of the 
Great Western morgage and che depressed 
soney market, Galt and Guelph Railway 
Cornpany bonds were virally wortlen on 
the open market, while municipal debentures 
twee elling at large dicount. Doctor Clarke 
Dropased thatthe Town of Guelph should bor- 
Foor £200 from the Municipal Laan Fund 
tnd lend ito the Raley. In return, Ouelph 
Srould receive a combination of municipal de 
Tentutes and railway second mortgage bonds 
vith an equivalent face value" Taking mar 
et values into consideration, Doctor Clarke 
wom in fect asking the Town for an indirect 
Sibel of something over £10,000. The pro 
postion hal the advantage, however, that for 
the endinary taxpayer ie appeared to cot the 
Town nothing 

Tier 2 lengthy dicusion during sehich 
Doctor Clarke once again made the oltre 
peated amerton that the proposion would 
ever cont the Town a penny, Jolin, Watt 
tnoved aed Peter Gow seconded this min 





"Tha this Coun sew wih favor the propenton 
te ake £20000 sar he Manipal Lo Fund 
te the purport completing the Gui ane 
Si Radar, anton te wideraking oe Die 
nud ofthe Mricipalies ding Stock i at 
fond be transterad o the Towne lp, hit 
‘Sooo ledge themelesw endeavor ject 0 
She opin ofthe reper) sain sick ln, 
wth onderstacing tat £1500 of the am 90 
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1 be ried be expend on the lin of Road be 
teen New Hope tod Grp commencing 2 id 
‘Town Gonigh 

Aficr several biter meetings in which Doc 
(or Clarke strongly objected to any examina. 
tion of the Railway's books or any coitons 
being placed upon the loan, the Railways Di 
rectors ulitely accepted the Towa’ 
terms” On August 1 1838, the Town Counc 
Finally pase the bylaw to lend the Railay 
E000" With this incentive, the Great 
Western ageced to yndertake the constuction 
the line fom New Hope to Guelph With 
the Great Western in charge of construction 
‘work progrewed wy bt steadily, the ine to 
Preston being opened in Dose, 1E56, and 
1 Guelph on Sepember 26,1857 

There was at ye, however, one more act t0 
tie played out in the chequered drama of the 
Galt and Guelph Railway. One of the steps 
taken by the municipalities to protect their 
teres in the Gale ancl Gueiph aiay’s roe 
‘ed aur, was to ask the Legare for an 
Amendment to that Company's charter which 
‘would allow ay muniepalites owning at least 
E3000 worth of shares t lees one Deectoe to 
the Une’ Hoard of Dizetors, This amendment 
cate efctive in October, 185. No sooner 
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ormnina 


SALT & CUELPH RAILROAD, 


ctaaays setemtee 90 
PASS THE BEARER 


2 Agent 
oe 








2 Hipp Gui 


had the new Directors taken ofc than they 
were met by a demas tom Sherif! Grange 
and Jacob Hespler for £1,500 each a8 py 
fret forthe lane upon teh the stato 
[New Hope and Guciph were built 

When the contacts to bud the Galt and 
Guelph Railway had frst been let, Shei 
Grange and Jacob Hespeler, im adlition 10 
performing dei duties ae President and Di 
Fector ofthe line, were appointed by the Boar 





fof Directors w purchase te land necesay ft 
the stations acd right-of-way, As was way 





find Hespler had placed the stations in the 
middle of property which they either owned 
previoualy, o 





ad purchased before announc 
fag ther the ralleay was t@ rm Tho the 
‘ation at Preston wat placed well away fom 
the busines dirt in order to bene two 
the Ditecior, Geonge 8, Tiffany, of Hamilton, 
‘and Jacob Hespeler, Concerning the Preston 
ation, the Galt Report sa 





Teil races thease of Me Henry Hage, 
ie en tha New Camadgy the ma thing 
fof the Vilage of Pro 

property. And it will ao be seen thatthe poet 
UaPot the Vilage hs ben che forthe se 
location, because Mera Tiflany and Hespler had 
phassd wae lan hte for termini, ich 
pl of Pron 


























Silay, the daidon in New Hope was 
rected on property owned by Jacob Hespcer, 














and the Guelph Staton war scheduled tobe | 
Bul om afar west of Guelph which Sheri r 
Grange had purchased fom Willan Day i 
Having lcatad the stations on their properties, F 
Hespler and Grange had proceeded to ub : 


‘lf high prices" 
i wa erally the case that when railway 





divecors set up sich “insider” land transac 
tions, they jute thir actions by "donating ‘ 
agement to landowners 1 sll rightrol-way 
‘heaply to the Galt and Guelph Railay bot 
opeler and Grange had atnaunced 





the 
donations!” In fact, although they had bee 
paid by the Galt and Guelph Railway Com 
any to purchase rightiway, and in every 
fier este had done 0, nether Hespeler noe 
(Grange had transferred ile ofthe ston ses 
to the Relway Company. As soon a they To 

the Raihay’s Hoard of Director 
the newly-appeinted) municipal representa 














tive both demanded payment for He statoa 





3h Town Council ed by Mayor 
Jobin Smith wis Gros Thi inal reaction 
‘ets simply 0 rejet the demands fr £1200 
‘hich fren Hespeler and Grange, bt were pr 
Saded to accept arbitration in order t0 sve 
the cot of ligation To the Towa’ ston 
tent, the arbitrators awarded Grange £300 
Sd Hespeler E1000." Although the Town 
CCouneit sought altemate rem, such ak 
‘Proposing tothe Great Western that the si 
tins should be ved to other sea, in the 
‘nd, Hespler and Grange had tobe paid 
‘When the Galt and Guelph Rallway was 
finally opened on September 28,1857, every 
cone involved heaved aaigh frei For a mere 

















Aicen miles of rack, more promises ad been 
pes shattered, than for ay equivalent line 
i the county. I this case, Guelph had pala 





Guelph section of the ‘Grand. ‘Tronk made 





tough shortage of funds had caused the Sea 
for to Sarna section to be allowed to lp for 
several yeas, and delayed the completion of 
the Toronto ‘and Guelph section well part its 
Tnkally predic opening date, on Jansary 

Railway 
a to rex 








the Grand Trunl oficial had in 
tended that the vit_to Guelph should be 





1855. Nth be Raine 
‘cl tte Toon Hal tn vibe 








nfcal—no more than an inspection tour 





the route—the Test minute dacoa’ by the 
Governor-General to join the party changed 
a week prev 

psf tran 




















now that the Governor-Gen 
relded in the Railay party 
The Grand Trunk party included twenty 





‘General Postmaster-General 
Court Jwaces (Richards, Burn 
snd Chancellor Wake) and the Mayor and 
Ferguson, MPP, Sherif Grange, and a bevy 
Alter addres eal bythe Warden, the May 
tnt, both dee 














ion lunched at Thosps Bait 
ish Hotel The ole event, in spite of th 
har pain an ming 
: oficial opening of the line and the 






















died in anticipation of the 
Histone event. On Tw 
Jane tenth rin carrying some ofthe 
Trunk Divctor and contracts pase 
the railroad from Toronte to Guriph, snd they 
inforened newapaperseporter thal they “were 
renerally much gated with what they had 


tration 0 























Rasnway Mar 


Ib ontaey 
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seen." On Thursday evening, the wel 
the Mayor of Guelph, John Smith, received & 
{elegram fen the President af the Grand 





Trunk Railway Company, informing bit that 
the President ad invited the members f both 
Houses of the Legislature to vit Guelph on 
‘Saturday, June fourcenth, fo take part inthe 
oficial opening ceremonies The Adsotier 








Imnmestately plans went ahead to devorate 
the’ Town and t put on display that woul 
five lng inthe memories fal thove preset 





plicated in Toronto where the Acnbly was 
Sing The Toronto Lace pe hs reper 


Yesterday [Fh seth of ue the Mtn 
(Gu nda, stone eck. Aer te iain 
we mer wy [Saturday the osc 




































This amendoent was defeated. Ax 2 result 








of Parliament could getaway to jin the cee 
trations, "Unfornunately, the residents of 
Gelph were apparently not informed of thi 
shange of pan 








(On Saturday, June fourteenth, & pary of 
i two hundred. persons, comprised of 
sembly, a fw ofthe Legislative Counc, quite 
a few ofthe irene of Toronto the Dirty 
line and to take pat in the Guelph ceremen 
“Meanwhile, in Guelph, large ere had 
fathered in ancipation ofthe arrival of Gin 
rer General Sir Edmund Head, who, i was 
Supposed, was on the tun As the tain ap 
proached, a mumber of members of Pals 
‘ent, apparel aide the worse fra cha 
ppagne Incheon prepared a surprise forthe 
refering crowd in Gulp, The Lender 




















hy M.PPe i od conaced 








‘ertGenera According when he bon. genlleen 
pe otf te a he took a thle hats ane 
itr Rani the fon meme br Een te ok 
‘Mi Shaws am and hey walk alo othe new 
Bo [Herwedw tbe Royal) alowed by 
ey een with lege a 
roumpeple, Ups the peatemen tached aod 
‘Sowd of gerons eager to get aimpse of Hs Be 
‘Sleny The hon mente Een tb ps 
ings manent odeioe hs new postin, no 
(Bed Ste Shaw to te auiens a Sir Edm 
ica, te Governor General of Canada Ha Bn 
leny then came ora stated hat he ad 
‘etn to Gutph along nh amber of erp 
festive by Upper Canada an Lower 
Goan Heat happy to sce eee ah 
{gaia Gap bat be waar that the. 
the had tel woul go ack oth place in 
the Laie, Stine to meet more Hi 
cal spt the demande wth the Grad Tak 
‘Me, Tuo the came fovard ad apoke x 
ig the Uni intact an the fact tha they id 
12 he oom prvi ech tepsentng the mat 
‘Sileed na onthe ent, woul, by he comb 
faun of French iecy wah Cala eve 


















































[A this point ithe eharade, Foley, the MPP. 
for Waterloo, attempted to ales the aud 
nce to expine the fraud which had been 
perpetrated on the citizens of Guelph. The 
Tos Contin 
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[Head that fet had ben’ rated pon 
Mem. Centenen, jou fave been imped 
‘rally drag rm tbe eat a the balan 
rh mc Rt hw ai 

[Ac thi goin the seme oke down in. gen 
eral sumalt of shouting, pushing, booing and 
Stproar which ended, only with the tain re 
turning to Toronto 

he shock and anger felt across the Prov 
ince a this splay of drunken boorshnes by 
Inembers af the Awembly was exceeded only 
by Guclphs chagrin that their great day had 
town ost poled, 


ao 


16 the unpleasant surprises and dsappois 
rents that had accompanied the building of 
the fst main conde and railways ¢o Guelph 
over seme to end, there were compenss- 
tions The exon boom created by ralway 
balling land specultion and high pres fe 
farm produce created by the Crimean War 
changed Guelph's face forever. By 1851 
Guelph’ economy had so grown and deve 
‘oped thatthe fear and insects felt 1351 
‘tere remembered only at a bad dream. 
eer von ofthe transformation of Sly 
Hollow hid taken on material realty ia the 
transormation of Guelph. For Guelph's re 
dent, heft scene o be unlimited 


































Guelph achieves 
‘Town Status 


No sooner had the residents ofthe Town of 
Guelph voted to take shares in the Toronto 








Byrn, 
airoad Boot and 










In June of 1852 the Gui Adria report 


Once actual construction of the Toronto 
wna under 








tunity wat gready enanced. In Apri, 1855, 
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the Advrtir made this eximation of the stu 


{he psa menenet ly perce Upto 
‘ake the place appear buy, but wil ake 30 








As work on the Grand Trunk Raway be 
fan in earnest in the summer of 1098, the 
{Tempo of economic fe throughout dhe Prov 
ince begat nereno: Millis of pours er 
Ting of Brith capital flowed inca the country 
torfnance the Grand Trunk, and sen of tho 
Sande of labourers were hired to cary aut the 
‘consrction project, With wages ig de to 
inter and competion fer labour money 
owed to commercial outlets creating a sense 
towns optimism. As the Gadph dabei 
reported in September, 1853 
Prog of Goa "ne mati progres of he 
‘ovr war ves more ly iene tara he 
the spread of reanutacture, and the increase of 
‘opal n Town and county, ll markt on 
‘rd propre ofthe Province. Te bling ey 
‘anche vaio are paying ten wo he 
isbourer, whl Town Lat ate ing val aed 
‘amey i ereeywhee pln The felon 
fs Bock of bling bee the opening of ow 
Septhrea the ting of ge ott 
{is lca menage and vate ar pe 
At who take ine cozaton what has been 














done dig the pas ten year, and the prspeca 
Province, without manafactires, il compare with 
Enjoying the et co 

n with he enern Capa (Trot a i 
‘Splendid gravelied road 9 Hamlton, others prea 
Ie nt the country north and non wey te 
Bu position isnot all—good management is 


























At a dimer given for Adam J. Ferguson, 
MPP. for Welington, in. Sepember, 1055 
the “Eda of Progress expounded ther 


Shs pga seal of canal wo ctunet eur ake 
‘Tk the cea, and alone sone were the 
ple Plank gravel and moacadapied oud were 
Flmarcte 2 coneable extent il the spit 
‘implorementsarehed onvard un he railond 
thd. people sl etvadh of an waprccernd 
‘ea hive oon and are on the may of being 
Snaroet—aed all anvard the sprit of 

‘Shere thea maybe communicated i tga 
{nd sion with neon fom one ed of Canal 

















In Febuary, 1854, the Tire Laer, om 
cemed at the rapid inctesse in speculation 





silted tise: : 


feof mdlonmes in te United tater at i 
wean hn Upper Canad tiv moment. Bry 
Iutarconacted wih agar alone 
tc enquied wheter the whem tat ok wel 
cer ee yo cto 








In the enthusiam of the moment, few ifany 
of Guelph’ residents pat heed. In May, 185, 
the Gu Ader commited allows 


ee ee os 
See erie 
RLS ete es 




















laid out around Guelph, the most important 
being that of Robert Thompson on the sth 
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fide of the Speed River. The Adrier de 


terined Thompeon's bein 


Pie lat focnly puch fom Mr 
‘tick fms dhe boundary fe Tow af Gah 
(Gh he southern and ent te, the nigh 
‘Seteed of the boss laces, within ethan 
sii wae Mae Saree 
ing oe of various mechanical occupations: whilst 
sh a a wef he coo 


In desrbing Thompson's subdivision, the 
Adserier remarked hat small lots would 
well at speculation had driven the pice of 
Sila tos inthe ‘Town to between £100 to 
£2200 each Aller the sale the newspaper re 
pore 

Te Land Sa of Me, Thon on Weds a 
Fe antigo The ing te oe 
the Park Lowe averaged about 70 per sre The 
‘Slr atowted abut 20, The Fonaining 








With #» much new growth occuring outside 
the Town limit the Town Council decid to 
fa the Provincial Government tallow thom 
to expand the Towns boundaries, hus taking 
in the new subdivisions. On September 30, 
894, the Conds Gace printed a dexctption 
of the Town's now limits which came into 
‘Hct om January 1,155, 

The newly talarged Town was to be 
bounded by Spervale Avenue on the north 
snd Viera Roud on the ess, On the south 
the limits were a litle more complicated, fe 
lowing the Eramoea River between Victoria 
Road and Dundas Road (ow Gordon Stree), 
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down the Dundas Road to Foret Stee, thea 
‘west alang Foret Steet ta line extended 
south from Slvercreek Read which was the 
western boundary, When one sinsier that 
the original Town pot ae Init ut by John 
Galt was es than onesisth thisiro—that 
rough square bounded on the narth by Lon 
‘don Road on the east and south bythe Sposd 
River, and on the west by Eainhurgh 
Road —thisexpansin was enorme indeed 
Following ths extension, new aubvison 
vas announced by A.J. Ferguson and Sheri 








George J. Grange 
Town Lees 
‘The undenigned having crplete thir Survey of 





‘Guelph Raways at Gselph, are now prepared to 
‘Sone of ied amber of ote pe 
Unprvate contac ul paral tobe eine 
fe Or of Mess, Ferg and Kine, 

















Gates Sec. Cipher so 
Sie: George J Grange 
January 6,185, ‘Ay Forgan 


The area offered for ale by Rerguson and 
‘Grange war made more atteative by the pro 
Pama to extend the Galt snd Guelph Railway 
to Owen Sound, This subdivision was open} 
uring the Crane War, and the sicets ere 
famed for Brith hctoes and vitor, ‘Thus 
‘Alma, St Araaud, Crime, Raglan, lnker 
‘man, Omar, tc, were added to the catalogue 
‘of Guelph'stret names 

In spite of increasing signe of economic 
problems in the general economy, ‘ana 
Inflation and a sharp decline in retail trade! 
land speculntion continued 40 accelerate. 
May, 1855, the Advrir printed this descsip 
'on of new subdivision sale in Gach 








AX no previous tne bas there ben wich «demand 
fee Toe Lat orcs very general deo meet 
{he domand Price ve Tecoma and he 
‘of the head anda grave calculation that things 
Imai ake a cge apd thar propery nt xo 
‘hen, epic fo ind that At eer exces 
Sai pices advance, macy i plenti aad po 
hn doe dim se month ce 
Woolwich rad, and waa wel pleased to make EDO 
them on the day pred the se. The same 
Ibe on te Towns Say pred doe te 
it Soe hes te Mest pry a 
‘tvation far inferior fo cher of he ober eng 
ere was the fel, Alt heen month it 
Uhesame popesty wa ld or 30 Her Majesty 
‘Bly ar fac on by Mary ete 









































vwere realized for his property i Gueiph Beli 


Prt Lowen the York Rood inet anion 
the Guelph Mie propery, which ale grat 
‘hcementa io all desta owning Pa Ls or 








The pre of the Guelph land boom was 
reached in November, 1055, when Jolin” A 
Macdonald vised the Tow to sel i proper 
ty. Macdonald, erase of his love connection 
dvith the development of the Grand Taek 
Railway and with C-S, Gain and Compa 
ny, had been involved in several lad sae in 
{ovens served by the Grad Trunk. In Guelph 
he had purchased some acreage near the Mar 
et Square belbre the choice ofthat location 
for the sation was officially announced, ‘The 
Gaulph ddsrtier gives thin account of 
Macon’ ale 
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Sar Map 
“iad ye is, Tony, seg te eT 





the ofthe FFA 









hight ofthe ale, however, were se 
allot on the Market Square ie 
Coning eae the 
ty oN Job Ne 





‘ol or pares of eb, 
ne Market Square ely 
We Nec’ i sid at 
‘oh the Square te 





fetched EX per fone 











15 ay of Gasp 




















(On May tenth, 1856, AJ, Rerguson auc 
tioned the balance of his acreage at Guelph 
Junction (pear Edisburgh Road). The 








Mi, Fergus lan sale on Satrdy Ua wa a 
{luke of here Thee of the te wa Por the 
teu the ih ofan ace aad raged fo 

{fom 25 to 30 por cnt in advance of the sale lst 








Ferguson's sale wat the last reported that 
brought high price, When Frederick George 
enpted to sel off the exces of his property 
found the, Welling Mills, the Adee 
ote that 

Yesterday, the 15th [May 1056), the me of Me 


teow adjing the People's Nils ad on tah 
int ofthe Speed oe majority of the ae 








Although farher sales were adverts by 
W.DP. Jarvis, Robert Sent, Jaa Pipe and 
Join ‘Thorp (ho adversied hat he had 
Tabled new village named “Thorpville 
hal way tenwcen Cueph and Elora,” results 





were slficenty disappointing that mo prices 
tere reported and no Forder subdivisions were 
laid oat For Guelph, dhe great Canadian and 
Tvoughout the spring ad sommer of 1856 
signs of economic depresion in Guelph mul 
plied Money was short, ills went unpaid and 
thinly captalioe fms hogan to fa. On May 
‘Sah, the editor of the Adbrie commented 
fn thi new tate of aa: 
panes appear to be gt 
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Shatin." alae Rave Seated ae fe 
hen we the ie 
Tit by Reber Corbet, the porate] were oo 
phe by gle a somber af new boxes ie 
Eng whom Stl, re at glee 
‘Ath ty anly opened November oe Be 
fener wher the “ir were doer To be 
fla om Monday mining last io the 
‘Smt of £300 quickly made thei appenranee To 
“Sui wens Baines deb, fs for hore 
vie wit whch wae mined nal quanta 
‘Fun ad dancing gure rg 

Taryn oso or detent another bos 
on mans” Me Johns. 2 Cabinet maker, who 
pened hee shu these te a the above Sm, 
Sea Gui follwed thee examples ie fos 
srr erly steve thot of Stenbok 
Ti otto wo age an amount he as Tet 
Selon pay wai 








Given the troubled history of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, it wie persape appropeate 
that in Guelph the ray boom colapred i 
the month that the railway” was opened. Tt 
trou be twenty years before anther period of 
heh rap growth occured 

Ten yeas later in May, 1866, hundreds of 
ots Guelpis new subdivisions wee sol or 
felingvent taxes The ineitale "bat that 
fllowel Ges speralative boom had swept 
siray the golden dreanss of bundteds of 
teary small specutos, In contrast, the grace 
Tol mansion of thon who lad out the surveys 
‘wold, for rome time, zeman the homes of 
‘Gaelpis busines and civic leader 





mo 
Not only had the railway boom of 1853 
1156 greatly changed Guelph's size and ap- 
pearance, it made some drastic changes in 
Gelpscommercia ea wel 
‘ort thi tine despite the poor ramepr. 
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tetion then exiting, Gulp had several ange 
fener stores which sold wide vary go 
tal iter The risen toa Le VARLESEMENY. | 
Row W. MacKay2 and Jackon and so 
David in 147 give se iden ofthe enn 

ofthe merchandiesvadable These staves ca 
teed ob own and county ade, a 
tmerchants expe the lings tact 





Gath nner secon OF BURR Rag Senna coe, 
te cael heh emmodie ice oon—_ lp uhinent, | 






shops Among these wax Joweph Hayton wo 
Tmanufacured a wie range of bouehld fu 
nishings in is cabinet andl upholtery ware 
house in 1817, 

The bookseller, John. Smith, owner of the 
Gulph Adria a bth bokbinder and a 
Printer, at was George Pirie, owner uf te 
Gap Hor Jon Goniey® an. Ein 
\were makers and sellers of hots an shots, 

By the year 1851 the Canada Directory ls 
ro les than twelve general merchanty tn 
boot and shaemaking establishment, whee 
oducts were made cn the premises two 











Feompounding chemists,” two. watchmakers 
and jewellers, two dey goods stores, two ger 
‘ers, confectioners (one whe alo sold 
‘erics) and one bookseller and mation 

‘By 1853 Guelph had fiteen general me 
chants, four dry goods, thtee grocery sors 
thirteen she stores sc bakers ant confection 
es five talor shops three saddle al har 
nese makers, three diesmakers two chemist? 

aps, (90 butcher, tw miler, an one 
Fh of the lllowing eating howe. barber 











ering master, brewer, ationer al printer, (Gap Hoh 
‘eagon maker, leigh maker, fanning wll mal 


fe. pump maker, watch maker and eaviage | 
inal 








CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE. 


I Sabre ly sega 
the Lababiane of Guelph ted 

founding eat, tate nt commence 
{ho soto busines tn the house lly oc 
‘oped by Ss Sioa Printer of the 
{elitr and oppose Mr Hoss ew 
lone Taverer ol prepared te mn 
factre al Kinds of Waln.Furaitur 
fick m Spring Sest Suga, Coaches 

on 'Eaty Caney, Wetec 6 
ards, Chitose, Borman Serearce, 
Took Cases, Centr, Card sa Teleoope 
Tables, Musi Stole, Cantbury’s Ovo: 
‘tans, Laties Work Table, Drawing an 
Dining loom Clsirs alec Cane Seated 
Chairs Postiol, Wachtandy sd Dee 
fing Tables, High Post and French Bad 
os, Loking Uaten Petre Free 
td ery ole sencripton of 

FURNITURE, 
SsTRAW PALLIASES, cormox & Am 
MATTRESSES, 
pt conaantly on bad 

(prBagatetle Boarts made nee 

‘Wanted a quanity of LUMBER of lh 
doverptons 

‘An APPRENTICE. in loo wanted ; 
fone who hasbeen m short ine ate ae 
Ia would be preset 


JOSEPH HAYTON. 

J. wishes to intima o. thor per 
tons wy may favour him wih ther Or 
Sern that they may. depend. pon tein 
Supplied with good ale, af moderate 
nage 

‘Guelph, October 41917, 154 
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“Te alton of many anal busincamen 
to Guclph's commercial community would 
have an important Tong range feet spon 
Gaciph's economic and mca ie. They were 
the tuekone of "rexpectable” society in the 
Town.” and were the srongest backer of 
very cae for the betterment of Guelph from 
improved educational facilis to dhe Bing 
tthe Guelph Market House 

Uldimaey a sgnifcant number of them 
would become important industrials, and 
vic leaders, such as Peer Gov, shoemaker 
and George Sleeman, brewer, bot of whom 
wrould lacie Mayors of Guelph 

moe 

Aa the busines community in Guelph devel 
oped, the need fr lending nstinion be 
‘hme apparent. Although the Gore Bank had 
‘ppointed Thomas Saniands a agen in 
TBI, and the same yea the Bank of Monreal 
fave snilar appointment to Doctor Alling” 
ether ofthewe men acted 8 Loan fers, but 
‘ahr handled commercial notes and made 
Jan recommendations tthe main oes in 
Hamilton and Toronto respectively, Finally, 
citizens who wanted a sale investment found 
that munielpal, provincial and railroad bonde 
offered relatively low rater of return and at 
‘mes were 2 high rk Venture To local ines 
tory the cation of 4 building society ap 
peared toe many of thee problems 

Ti he fall of 184, the question of whether 
‘or nota building mcicty could (or should) be 
tindertaken in Wellington District began to be 
‘Sacised in Guelph newspapers" but i would 
fequire another eighteen months bele con 
thet tp were tae, 

Tn Apri 1850, thi nti appeared in the 
Gace Advis 


‘ling Sig A gt here a prospect of an 
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forthe County of Wate Abt 100 share were 
‘miner the day, ad many toe ar oom 








Within the neat ew weeks, some 413 shares 
having a face value of ty pounds each a to 
tal of 20 680 —wercsubrbed® Fr such love 
Fk, high return enterprises, there was ample 
money available in Guelph 

Unit the eightecn- ile, society generally 
viewed high rates of interest being immoral 
Urner the ls ofthe dine, “asury"—charging 
rmore than six percent per annum on the lace 
Value loan was illegal Although Bn 
cr wages constant battles have the six pet 
The “Building Society” was a useful stratagem 
tererade much Pasuy? bee sd per 
rents of these societies justified them on the 
round tha they ere nothing more than mi 
tual saving associations designed wo alo po 
ple to accumulate ifcent capital to Buy 
their own homes, 

Rule No. 1 of the “County of Waterloo 
Buiiding Society” ae the Guelph society was 
calle, read fellows 














“That thi Siiety bein 
craig i member by aa 

Stet alrd wh nd not dere dr dais a 
ance aa and proflable made of iveting 





The Directorate of the Bulking. Society 
lected April 29, 180, was comport of Ay. 
Ferguson, George J- Grange, Thomas Sandi 
lands, Alfed A. Baker, Jon Smith, Dr. Lid 
dell and H.W. Peeron of Guelph, Charles Ae 
lan of Blora, and Joho Watt and George 





Janne of Fergus, Thomas R, Brock and Colo- 
The Society operated as follows: when an 
individual subscnbed to a share, he was re 
Aired to pay int the Society five silings 3 
‘scat, pls tate. pes balipony. operating 
fspentey, ntl such tne as the Sockely wat 
‘losed” In oer word, ifthe Society mae 
nothing fa the investment of the accumu 
Tate ind sich a penn would continue to 
pay in is Bie shiling fr 200 moths, unt 
Fisshare was pad yp at which time fhe woud 
eocive the £90 face vl of is share, sad the 
Society cea to exit Re VI ofthe Water 
loo Botiety carers the losing out proche 
advance the Dict shal une the me 
seg iy paycna 
tency othe bolder of cad antec share 
cad ond any apheealn etng 




















So succesful had the Waterloo Building So 
ey been that in February, 1694 it was e- 
‘iad to take advantage of ew legiation to 
fstabih permanent building sity, ‘The 
Drmary difeence between the two types of 
boiling scieties was thatthe permanent 
ty ised new clas of accumulative and 
‘lowed out shares each year In this manner 
the society had a continuous exitence ori 
ther words, was permanent” 

Tn Febreary, 1864, the Gut Adin car 
ried this ite 


fern tn iy whl ose ech 








1a: Mr: Nowion' ofc, when the following gentle 
Them an aly day to he omarion of the 

nestor Messe Lidl, Kinpnl, Newt, 
Smut Allan, Juco, ise Thempso. Upwards 
F30 ahead taen, ad bythe ie he 
fale ae ready the mur wil probably be dow 
(We The ies fr test are mach more 





AL the ft general sieting of shareholders 
fon. March ticenth, JJ. Kinga Gi 

ge, T Sanlilands, W, Alexander, GP: 
fie, D. Allan, J. McLean, Joba Smith and R. 
"Thompson, were. elected Directors Subse 
quently Thomas Sandilands was lected Pret 
‘Sent, George Pirie, View President; dward 
Rewion, Secctary and Treasurer; and JJ 
Kingmll and AJ, Ferguson, solicitors 
When Sandilands cul not accep the aie of 
president A.J. Fexguson was elected in his 
place” 

The Wellington Permanent Building Soce: 
ty. asthe new nsttion ws filly armed, 
‘ava immediate succes, By the fit of Apri, 
Tad, 408 shares had been taken, giving the 
Society an iii capitalization of £23400-" 
“The Rist annual report tsved April 2, 1855, 
Showed excellent results, In past the repor 
reat 








"The Director: have ene plersre in abmiting 
Fe ination of the Slot te adie 
Satent ofthe nancial tama ofthe Sr 
Sy during thee year of operation, odin 
asc capt ck of the Sacety eee om 463 
‘ares dr the pa yor te payments 
ndthe spo dered om 9 tars pl wp 
In hares ied wou E108, Hs 
‘cing te ei tthe Sot sted 
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‘ph and Ona tent nd Svc. 


Shatter fe berower a wel te der 
toe deat pears a te bars advanced 
than ha Seen caomary in sll Instat 
{nd he well ueraond” advantage of com 
Eicon seed onthe whole smoot shares 
vanced, andthe Dneaor ve ery reat 0 
ised wih the subieney af he eal ete 
Peg nscary 


ventally, in 1876, the Wellington Perma 
eat Bulding Society woud be converted into 
the Guelph and Ontario Investment and Sav 
ine Soca 
=o 
[Not only id the rapid expansion of popula 
tion and trade” bring. about. fundamental 


"Shanges in its economic allowed Guelph, 
finally, to acqite the powers ax wel asthe 
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the of Town satus By 1855 Guelph had ac 
quired the 3000 residents necesary 10 be 
moved from Schedule Daf the Municipal Act 
10 Schedule B. The wider powers of action 
avilable under Schedule B were of partic 
ierest to the ‘Town's commercial ‘elements 
who were ansious to ase asch powers 1 it 
prove the commercial dire appearance 
fd tesa a market don town, 

‘Acton Burrows summarize the vigorous de 
bate that sted local polities ding Nove 
rand Decembc, 1855, 








1 wat prop plac [he Town in schele 
pect to the proposed change, with te to 
Infcnce pe tages pation Spt he per 
ie was the tere tha he ncngoaton wok 
‘in Chen ee pape of Ci 
fae: Thiswasrepreetiedseneweary ane the 
Rat altuna the ct prod ha te py 
tet the Mayor aed Conn shal ses 
Sih the got by ofthe rleyary ged that 
‘niipalie, name of whic were song 
the populatin spd in the Act Phe many a 







































































(On November Sieenth the Town Cauncit 
Alecided pon a thce-watd system, and dele 
fated the Reeve, John Smith and 4 Connell 


lor, Peter Gow, travel a Tronto to petition 





for an Onder. Counel to make the necesary 
changes. Immediately their opposition fed by 
Frederick George, G. Keeling, James Watt, R 
Scot, Samuel Sith, and B. Kelly let 
Tern 





o with a counter petition, Finally, an 
other group a ratepayers go up a second pet 
on ene by 260 prone, ad Thomas San 
‘lands, Jon Hares, George Sunley, Willams 
Day anda Me, Fer also went to Toronto to 
Support Smith and Gow. To roan their ae 
peal, the later group advocated a forward 
‘stem of representation.” Faced wih these 
cng peti cis he 











‘decision. On December 
wn Council, concerned est the 
Spportanity be mised to ake the change in 
‘nical status, adopted slong memorial to 
the Govemor-General which recuunted th 
ens leading apo that point thie tne ad 
ing fe the division of the Twn into four 
‘wards This petition wa granted, ad on 
January 1, 1836, Guelph, in eaity a well 

The ection of Councillors in January, 
1856, yeas noteworthy fora concert attempt 
to delet Joa Smithy she leader f the muni 
pal progmesives Ht had been Stith who fad 
Taken the sronget stand in favour of the ae 
Tow proposed the immediate constuction af 
the new Market House 

The mminicipal lets, held on Monday 
and "Tuesday, January fourteenth and 
teem, were the fst Held under Guelph's 
new wardayaten. By the proclamation snaking 
Guelph a Town, the four wards had been 











ated by drawing the fllowing bieting lines 





the east-west ine fllowed the Grand Trunk 
faileay trac wile the nor-outh ine fa 
lowed Dundas Road, Gordon Stest, Wynd 
ham Steet and Wookwich Road Three Coun 
{lls were to be elected fom cach ward 
‘Acton Burrows describes the exciting events in 
the West Ward, where Jon Sith was a can 
‘ida 








[rset the turn of Mf Sn is in 
{En ring wry unpaate o a cetain porn of 
ine Ao yt tf e 
tens on thse, Mr Fraser moved, ad Mi 
Buber seconded the natu f Mere Sel 
a foe Hagin petra tere 
‘Mi JE12 sey mowed and Me Aly sede, 
BM Mewt @.Eilon, Googe Sunt and Joba 
Impostor The show of hands natin Evo of the 
‘ci ie np om he 
Stan ob Seah Sune Sa 
fe South 4, Se Wiea 38 Higgins 2° 











ao 


The proposal to build a sobstanial Market 
House in Gueiph had ist been made in as 
‘ous way in February, 185), The old Market 
Huse bolt by Jota Galt had never been 
‘atfctory place ta hold a market, being open 
fall side and had! Tong sie fallen into 
fin. Now, the merchants and tradesmen 
round the Market Square, hoped to increase 
own town busines and draw both farmers 
fn customer int this area by constructing @ 
handsome stone building in” which free 
oul sell heir produce, 

As wan sl with ch lage sale under 
takings the pla was to inenrporate a com 
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pany which would eect the building, andre 
sive a large municipal subsidy inthe Sm of 
share purchases bythe Town of Guelph. The 
fbeription lis for shares clrelated easly in 
February, was headed up as follows: 


Prosrenirs 30 Gunte 


Now at ae “ 


The Agvciurliy of Gaxiph and aiining 
wai have long the want of se Puc 
‘Mare ohh they ight ror ether of 
‘eng thie Prod no Ch ad the bait 
sn af Torn having a nog he want 
‘cha place of general tc, te Ud 
‘Sen heey apres to take the suber of Shares 
fern uaderalng ich bars 0 be C3 each, 
intervalsof three months A Commitee of Manage 
‘nent oe appoint wen ba the amount shal 
Eve teen slecied 

















So succsfal was the subscription cam 
pig, that the spneos of the Market House 
Exe a meeting for February 1, 1851, t pat 
‘he idea to the general publi 

'At thie meeting, John Smith read the key 
ste address prepared by Joh Thorp.” and 
feported that some 121 shares worth 035 hae 
[eady been subeeribed, Aller Smith’ speech, 
the meeting elected a Gornittee of Manage 
teat coming of AJ Ferguson, David A 
fan, George Sunley, Robert Corbet, John 
Sit Aled A. Baker, James Hodge, Fred 
erick George and Joh ‘Thorp to meet the 
Town Council and o got the project onder 

‘When the Commitee of Management ap- 
peated before the Town Council nt oly did 
they outline plans for market building, but 
ho facies for afte all, meeting rooms 
Town lock-up, counel chamber, et. ‘These 











Es 


| 1 Hay of Cup 


sections othe petition were phrased asfollows: ing came from a Town Councillor, John 
Thorp, who owned a hoe, “The Beith” on 


8 That your Menara at f opinion that he kf eee 


i sce the fn sd yn ft When cameos Tw of nih 8 
Layee mini et segs ee came ea | 
Purpose of ebtaning funds and otherwise aking fit sete had a cantend with, noe the pets 

Erogenent to ly Before your Hon Body, they had auter and theyeby ier enters | 

| ‘hem by which your Municpaliy may be mip an eens had wate spring oe prop 
Get wth hoe fbi is wach, iy geil ow aly thee 

I ‘ably ofthe Tow wil id os enuysacie Ret Huet maser ef pour, ling, and | 
‘nin aod ultimately eoniotet thetteme percent oH Gonder of weal, in| 
SU Aker manure comideration your Memorials paths “There were many men who otras 
tave deve a plan wbich they Comer would be, hee iopraby fd p wih the Town af 
‘ot sve; the purpoe of exrying ot he Gach sed who wee ato path the Tow 
‘ros the nhac mcting the wana the Sonar by evry meanin she power Thee men | 




















i Tessa lieing he satrpete ont sy er Woukl tet mie Reng tue we fre 
i] ‘Thar your Memorials would sespetuly sug FE 
| fot ike fps ufeeciay smal ute is Aer hearing Thor's stivving appeal, the 


Sitch doa ‘te iacaded’ 2 ‘tackup Engine "Town Council decided to all pe meeting 
House, ee Company’ Rowen, Markt Howe ata for March twenty cond, whe he project 








fi Shambles, Council Chamber, and General Asc would be discussed and a vote taken, As the | 
i Say Rom wih mc acronumcain maybe Svnperacnt o he mclng mae le, 
i the apfonens ot the Market Howe pred, 
i Al fh it wa lated cook be accom: le by Br Wiliam Crh, wer in tea to 
i pled for £1500, of which 2790 had aveady be aye by the het o Jw Thorp o 
i Keen planed by stacrp “fant Aethe Gupta 
Al The ensuing dlebate in the Town Council Soon after 10 clack the Court Room begun wo fil 
i revealed oo sonal toubling nce Pn, Surytte10ekas Coma Room ban 
the E150 sendy rabecibe for the Market Thorlah nee wore ioe ee te 
House warn tb sed toby sara butto _lngetne payoffs poca  Gig 
EO Cee K: Gimmes ema earce | 
! Teiding' contraction, Second alg the Senay penn aed ot fo be ca 
if proposers of the larger project claimed that it jun the-enteeprisealiogerher = 
Crud citer £1800 other poke pelea 
|; Fed that nich an caboratesmucure would At che mestng Dacor Clare wat pp 





i {Gat 2 minimum of E2000 and perhaps much ently at bie specaclar box shosting, bully 
more” ing, and generally creating «shambles ofthe 


i Ti wat cin pl th a ill. prcednge Tite primo. crore 












































“will Watch,” an anonymous letter writer to 
John Smiths Adoni, one of the best pecs of 
‘torial writing to appear on the pages of that 
orally said newspaper. 10, par, ere 
"Will Watt's report of the aa 

{at yery mach levied with de peeing of 
‘Mir Soth on the scan He ome he fs 
That he had ie more meat han cha about 
Fi vse that bed cea of ap and 
ey, Bat wie he wa pouring oot important Ee 
and see itera erg ea 
brand a watching af the te tke a 
Sed ak they won't edn Well when Mr 
‘inh bad doe pening up sprung Heelap 
fd at came fe and sookey and ther and 
ighaing ad gal. and egar and brmaone 
ae td py bots none, orci 
Srhering, raging eam, ng, whinge 
Tngr abe he desu hea of Si Sith id he 
Tung Conners and ending In 2 whi of 
rv hea she as 
tat Sdowe up" twas apy tae eh dene 
MARKET HOUSE! brllowed the gendeman 
St went found the siburia! NO MARKET 
HOUSE vegomded he cons, ho, a all the 
tere the Mirget Hence oul mt tenet. No 
Sttke How! No Malet Hetue!No Marbet 
Hl! No Taxes! No Prsro No Nedng Hoo 
iy! Hooray bur Yr i oe bine chs of 
















































| Faced with such an outry and concerted 
epprnition, the Marker House project ap 

paved tobe doomed 
‘Smith, Thorp, and the other “progrestve 
Iwsinentnen dot aceept thelr defen grace 
fully, but continued to complain of the xo 
omic quality of thon who had voted. As the 
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Test tre fur of the sesting vod agin 
Treach a decisn cannes july Be ken the de 
‘hn of tne majority of outcholdersmany of 
Feany hee hater ad large umber 
Spel fhaer bang sm oe ee 
Folder of the ‘Town are in favor of a. Market 
Howe ands Makes House wil amare be pat 
Ure lang. The materia qution of tne 


Although Jobs Thorp introduced a motion 
into the Town Council tome a E1500 debe 
ture to construc the Market House, it as = 
jected on the grounds that it would never be 
apprised ins referendum. Instead, the Coun 
‘voted 200 to erecta suitable building for 
the fie engine" The Town Coune Minutes 
forMay 10,1851, records di net step 








The fllovingpeston signed by the Rev, A. Plo 
citand 6b par wa ed 


Til Mal Cae ofthe Tare fab. 
‘thee Tie, bby sone 
iat hares Sar blag en an a 
“That the felings with which sirangers arriving 
ffsorable othe pate Eehoeng, 38 they do 
Sh ery ane te ow ara se 
Pesance of weet an eset. eps 
Sen te he id See and lant 
tee by which It bored the improvement of 
{haw wal be gealy promote nd the 

















Although the Town Cousil voted only £30, 
forthe Squate's improvement,” i was, never 
theless, an important precedent. 
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From ll ep, the rather nor msprove 
sent fo the Market Square made inthe um 
ter of 1851 had considerable nflence pon 
the outlook of local merchants and rides 
In December, 1851, group of hae united 
create the Guelph Horiitural Society, 0 
fra and the Saket Square in particle The 
fim offcer-—A-A. Baker, President, WS.G 
Knowles [Tracy and W. Beam, Vie 
President and Robert Suney Secretary 
Treasuret*—would labour to. good fet 
Within ten years Gulp would be widely 
Known at one of Canada meat beaut 

Tn spite of ther sounding defeat in 1851 
Gucih's down wien busine didnt op 
their agitation fors large ele combine! Mar 
et Hote, Police and Fire quarters ad Town 
al Thar plane were complicted, however, 
bya men dechon by ihe Canada Company 
{© aim ownenhip of the ene Market 
Suara fe the lowe pr frit 
ate ane Theresing cour case which dag. 
fe on fem Maze, 1852, to. Octber 1854, 
med etl tothe Canada Companys ep 














‘he Canada Company fring for sale the wet 
prt othe Market Square Ph maybe 
aimed, eed no all ovation a the 
Town, epi among the who ed property 
filled, at which 2 tock war unanonnly 
fused caling upon the Come te such step 
Ugiehanded often of wa hd svaye bce 
led pens Toen property. The Couch ee 
‘urn euuned the ceo Me. [a] Ferg 























‘ere or nef ieee wee pena 








‘pom wbidh seprsenatiny te ect ln hd 
Imo if et corer: proof that chad Boe the 
torent the Town oo retain the land, and joc 


























| Mare 1854, John Smith reopened the 
Market Howe contiovety by printing this at 





‘eulng om want a Maret Hows dough the 
{cat Repro the resin a3 bing oi 
{eesipton in Catt and frnsbes avery plac 
© Market Howe woold regulate pric, in 
cam supply. and do aay with ose mop 
Poulzy ofall srt would pour in, whe som You 
‘an perp hon up dit: Kl of In 
‘Se merchant cla, where they have poy 
item recienng thetic wes In hy wth 























would bene on very ate of Farm Produce 


With the lection of Jon Smith as Mayor 
in 1836, the Market House took a giant sep 
towazde completion. In spite ofthe opposition 
‘campaign led by the Mora, the Town Coun 
Cal went ahead in their plans w place the 
boiling on the Market Square. OF particular 
ineret tothe Council was the ste then coat 
pied by St Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
‘With the rapid incesse im population, thee 
Congregation had outgrown their original 
Inulling. and moreover, iy site a the head of 





the “upper spare” war convenient to both the 
Grand Trunk sation and down town mer 
chants. On April, 186, a the Town Counal 


Markee Howe Carmitc [eae inet, bp 
Fradrick Gere be rye to procure pane 
"Market Howse and etiate of he probable 

















At the same time, advertisement were in 
sere in newspapers around the county ask 
ing for plans fo such & uilding t be submit 
ted by May weny-ith 

‘On May seventh, a special meeting of the 
“Town Council yas calle fo dra the Mar 
et Hour and to pase a by-law for finan 
ing. The report the meting was shor and to 
the point 
‘rpehal sclng o theainel oe bal 
Weleda" the members pert tke to 
‘aru toh aru of S00, othe purpose 
Ving’ Marke Howe, and ecomy, por 
hing ate for theme 
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Go time Te ming of enor approval of 
sproal apo tobe held the 2d 





For the next wo weeks the residents of 
Guelph remained in a wate of constant excite 
tment Charges and counter charges, rumours 
‘hand-bilsand advoeates prone ence 
lated through the Twn ina steady stream 
‘On May tecnty second, the day prior tothe 
Notes the Gulp Adrien thi analy of 
renee 





Te rt Hae Va —Ror yeas pa he question 
and fp pears there bas bon anon dee othe 
‘Eraindf te agus popalson sound 0 
Tiled bath te osreb he 
‘som o's Maret Howe wl be tae appre 
‘Sten in poprtnt be outlay, than the Cal 
Sta Gucieh Rei. Toe eit hold ot 90 
Stil of pony teens no oppor fr 
(etna vance of popu, but it ol, 
‘Eien’ of ll who depend pan porchas beng 
tnd fi the daily up ofthe ble. wll ale 
‘of farmers who have produce to dispose of, that at 
Presto ple where matic esi 


























Aer arguing the financial credits and deb 
it of such a building at considerable length 
the dsr’ editor concluded by an sppeal 
to the cv rie of the Town's residents 

nica otro ct an by 0 means retableo 
{he plac, fat here rot» pli ling any 
End owed by the corporaan. A Town alla 








fro fileas halfedosen moe in eniwyo, nd 











Aa everyone expected, the public meeting 
and vor held on Friday, May twentythid, 
trashy contest. According tothe newspa 
et feports about 150 ratepayers were ase 
Bled when ‘the Mayor, John Sait, took the 
‘ha, To open the tai ote Hats we 
‘WIR. Fsten moved the following veouton: 





To this motion, John Harrison and. A.A. 
Biker moved an amendment which, would 
Ive had the elect of delaying the vote for & 
Market House bylaw, after a tong afte 

‘of speoches, when the Mayor asked for a show 
ot hands thoe who favoured a delay were 
‘ealy in a tajority. AL this pine Jobs Har 
fia Je Thomas Sandilands, John J. Brain 
HW. Petenon, WR, Fsken and JT. Trac 

demanded a formal vote on the orginal mi 
tion ar was thei ight according othe manic 
palact The Advert ocd the esl 











oar epwords of 10 woes were ecrde, ad the 
aed st onetime igh 28 agin the 
Bylaw ‘The oppenr ofthe Market Howe Bad 
ote the Tange omnibus with four bors. as 
Tourd dhe Ton fon 9 ick fo te moning 
tng wp for ree age tal thereon rng 
sree he yw, i 























itn Seni fh pation sn cota 
Site ‘aten At onetime 24 minutes ad apa 
owe Commie [resick Gore] cul not 
it odo el xen, 4 mn 
































Guelph was tohave its Market Howe: Town 
al 

rom the Market Hause vote on, the Coun 
til were busy viewing plans, purchasing the 
Fie ned preparing br the grand elebation 
‘mertrating the lying ofthe eis co 
fer stone: When lenders wee called for plas, 
olen than eighteen complete set were tr 








tered. Competing were sx firms from Toronto, 
Five rms fom Guelp (George Bre, D: 
‘Murray, Pasnore and Hopkin, 8. Hoult, and 
W. Robinson, two frm Lenin and one each 
fiom ‘Richnoad Hill, Hamilton, eantord 
and Dundas, One frm, D. Murray of Guelph 
Subynitted two dillerent set of plans! After 
long deliberation the design submited by Wil: 
liam Thomas of Toronto (architect ofS. Law 
fence Hall, Toronto) was elected Alt 
Tullaney, af apoement was condoded 
‘with the Trustees of St. Andrew's Church to 
prchave tht ste for E1730. With the last ma 








Jor difcuky out of the way, the fra cee 
monies lunching the pjec eal now be 

ne 
(On September 18, 1856, the cornerstone of 
Guelph's Market Honse-Town Hall wa laid 
8 speaker 
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requis maine sone ie ope i 
tepud w heiing, and ut few ze aware ot 
Ibe paca Campo fo wig ned by & 
ene plc of some cent dig forme 2 
‘blond iret square, hing a ona of 
{0 the dp exh wing being 70 set The 
treme he western wing wl be appropiate 
{fe Market prpocs eneray th tal fr ma 
Kec eardeat the rod Hor i Sided to 
fete butcher’ sly an he upper foe sal 
fet by 50 ean eat ea 500 
Pn Te caster wing wl allo eonsderale 
a prune am ence howe, Pole 
‘pet for wil be aproriated fr Con 

ings commie omy ete centre wl have 4 
ar appuata i the basement certs alice 
with repro ate, ray and ego ft he 
round Roo reamirer’s fice with safe, Mayor's 
The ple sce my bese by the fea le 
foo, tse Tor performance, the comes 
Fenlementsdresing oom The coun eon wl 
See atacenouh ors sper ra in cone 
tio with pe fs wc igh be conducted 
































When completed the Market House was a 
Ihandunne, well-designed building, admirably 
sited for the parpaves for which i was built 
The ulate cont neatly £1100," with and, 
svat far beyond anyone's prediction. In the de 
Presion which followed, many bitter words 
(ould be exchange aboot the tax burden re 
“ied cary the debe 

Guelph, however, had progresed greatly 
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nd in 1856 and 1859 number of observers 
Tet accounts of the substantial Town that 

sel had become in jt tee years of ex 
tensive bullding and expansion. Between 1853 
tind 1857, the population ofthe Twn had 
Created fom about 2,000 10 4300." Viewing 
{his rapid growth the Toronto Glos comment 
ot 





There i mo Town ofS Hae in Upper Canad 
rhe a's mre ising ai thant Geel The 
‘son fasta none bingy ie being car 
‘Spal the demand. The inhabitants he Tow 
eae ela al wel inthe ol whit hy 
bee aman team some elmade meh 
Fave bul op very lege ene or heats by 
SES mina a he er pe 
Turning ie water power to advantage. There are 
Te mcightrod and diy, of which Goeth 
the re, peopled by a sabtantal nd enter. 
Psing clas of nee td we may ld tha thre 
more alin cay fhe Povie™ 


‘The Toros Coli was particularly im 


pressed by Guelphs appearance of health and 
propery 











np rly em in pig» 
sets eng n Sot ene 
TEPC ad ate Fonte el 
fined’ tee ney Cake cab Wea 
ar agra toe es Syrah 
Stetaogad Cie rand tos fer at 
SC Waibete He Pi dtc 
tia ety teppei ly 
‘octal onthe Sa 
veleg iene Th wae and mae 
sane akan 
Weep dl rl ly 
SSR Shum ae is hee 














In a ond article on Guelph, the Cubic 
i 


Amongst the many. ahi stir roar 
Terman psant erent fem ity le ot con 
(ised re ate veal yoo ote nthe Town: 
Feoot Steer in. Toronta, beepe a fine roomy 
BE TE cdeennge et Me Hv capeenced po 
rite he howe combines the advantage of 
theca wverig spring i cnset 
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Inallthe years 1851 1 1856 had been tou 
bing and. tumultuos, But exciting foe 
Guelph residents, In the euphoria of expan 
Son and proxpeity, few people doubted A, 
Ferguson's predictions that Guciphs explosive 
tgomh would continue indefinitely, or that 
Gnclpli population would reach 30.000, 
within afew year, However, with the collapse 
CF the international geonomy and the end of 
the Canadian railway boom in 1857, Guelph 

rade acutely aware tha its coonomie base 














Thad not grown as rapidly as ity population 
Uni that hve was expanded, Guelph eam: 
tnercal community would, ati had done in 
TAH, 1889, 1E43 and 1853, find eel earch 
ing for ways to incense ts market opportuni 
tie, ‘They toh trol their attention 0 the 
development of manufacturing 























Industrial 
Expansion, 1847-1870 














farmers. Moreover, it wns well recognized that 
in prio of severe ecosomie deprenon when 
inventories ut up in the major manufac 
turing countries, indastaliss in the coun 
tres would damp their splines ia the col 
fie, thereby undereuting Toc enterpries 
tah in ordinary ines ae ben able to pros 

Tere was a general reognition that re 
ance upon bortowed capital and imported 
manufactured guns created an unhealthy a 
atom for debtor nations. They deained the 
ational economy ‘of gold, made money 
State, tse inert rates, ad made invest 
Theat in manufacturing lax profitable, which 
in urn increased the cot of forrowing abroad 
and consolidated the dependence upon foreign 
{ood So important was the question of bom 
franufactuing” that whenever a businesan 
pt money into a lca! enterprise, he wat 
Fula asa hero, When Adam Robertson took 
‘over the Guelph Foundry in 1€47, be recived 
the fll support ofthe Aeti 














ound.” Every year brings evidence meee and 
te ane a se a 
agacurers ina ty cach oe ome ome 
The pace apie wa coun equal a 
er of Koowing that hr Reber wel oe. 























Roberton first advertisment read 


Tie undersigned having parca this Esublih 
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of Pater and Mad of aro eseipsons beg 
Aout thn no pepe ofr 
Pia Soe 
an arousing in feral ie. He wil ao be 
hemmed, ws Conac fo the eration of 
Thurs Machines 
Offi 08 home power 
‘Order or sing ceed rene 

Tarn Teng fm Br 
The Public te ned to cal aed Iapet the 
Foundiy here dy sil id everyting necary 
‘iscrmine contact te xan with that 














‘Adan Roberton? 


The Guelph Foundry was typical of both 
the stengths and weakness of local mana 
turing, Adam Roberta eave o Guelph rom 
Paris C. Win HAT to operate the moulding 
fand machine shop previously deveribed. By 
1048, Adam Roberton, Sr, his son, Adam, Je 
and john Watt had formed a partnership on 
ler ihe te of Moar Roberton & Co, and 
had vented the new foundry built by Doctor 
William Clarke. Oa November 3, 1848, the 
new premises were opened 


[Noe Pand-Sine tine snce we sated that De 
‘Sale ear he Wellington Mile We fw now te 
Picture of announcing its complean, and tht 
‘ies wil be provided fr earying on the babes: 
mn te mow emensve sae andthe character of 
the managing panes Robern and Wate 
‘char eet evey guarantee that sata 
thn wil be Een On Pay night Ln he rst 
cal was in the prownee ofthe propria 

tn uber of peniemen of the Town, afer 
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J 1852, the firm was disolved with John 
Watt carrying on the larger etablishnent, 
‘while the Adam Robertson, father and son 
‘ezupied foundry and machine shop at the 
‘omer of Framness Road aoe Mitchel iret. 
There the Rebertons conducted small but 
prosperous busines fr wverl decade, 
Fiedon by the Roberton’, John Watt ex 
panded his busines rapidly In. September 
1854, the Intentinal Jounal in deserting 
mes minting eters pid 
“hee ae tre foundries a Guelph The tals 
{ter haf sy ted a pare la va 
ie esas The ter oun hat 
MevA, Robern deve te geal eins and 






































Wau, however, appears to have alfred 
ftom too-apid expansion, When the pt-1956 
epeeson sick, Watts fr fled, while the 
‘maller foundries survive, 

Tn addition to the founds, other enter: 
prises enjoyed considerable succes. The 
“eration! Jura debe the flowing 
The Tannery of Me John Harvey every extensive 








‘rat Sen hind Pay 


iether, bees uper eather and ipa Me 
‘ovat age tannery in operation and here 
bra Jat, ae Ha 
Me-Jatoas May where tae xp of lee, 























Factory in operation, by Mess Camplell & Cos 








In contrast to thee firs which grew out of 
one of tworman operation others had quite 
Aiferent beginnings ‘The most impo 





these were the two large Rou-amd-grist mills 
fowned and operated by Willam Allan and 
Frederick George Boh the Guelph Mile (AL 
Jan) andl the Welingion or “Peoples Mill 
(George) had begun as laige-sale operations 
With extensive ust of Taborsaving devices, In 





scion, both had been considerably enlarged 
by the addon of anclary enterprises such a 
ilies, caoperage shops, liveteck Reding 

it fining and custo ning. Port 
ey excellent desetiptionsof oth mills were 

contemporary acre. In June, 1855, 
Wilkaen Alls Guelph Mill were desenbed 





















only ailing examen i the 
‘nal fo the pa 20 yes by he pre propre 
tor Aaj ie il and ore pare 
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si Aan of Wil, aie of Th ips Mie 





fom agp 
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ees hse about 1200 ft of ld ting 
(Ge ce si of the Spot, wk sulicent water 
fest ve he macney ia any bling that 
Fay be erred onthe pres or mamsaearing 
upon Te darn arose ve ul of one 





Despite the fact that bok William Allan 
and Frederick George shipped considerable 
trounts of rain four and whiskey and live 
‘Mock to Hamilton, the principal market for 
flour sanuactured by their mils was the 
Town of Guelph and ie area tothe north 

Tm addtion tothe for mil, a second type 





of manufacturing esterprie’ "appeared in 
Guelph That was dhe ove foundry that grew 
fut af the stove reaing busines owned Dy 
Gronge. Suny. ‘The relasonship erween 
‘Sony's mereandle and manulatorng inter 
‘ct particularly intereting 


[Un 189), Mr. Sonley ccapind bu one builing 
Erne dveling,worbog Eto sd base 
‘Glendon store te tro i former 
Sod i oro tu no» bing othe Ys 
‘On loling eves he tock a ew dye sey we 








|___G, SUNLEY, 
| ‘TIN, COPPER & SHEET IRON * 


Bur, Parlor, 2 Cooking Ftoors 





| 
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for sale abowe 70 dierent patens and sles of 
oven ebtan whch they hare vai the bat 
ru and itd ude eetbon he ound 
‘ony of Canada but Bla, Abana other 
refed ony pa oe Province wl he 
{basin wl cere them dhe bulk ofthe paeon 
She in thr departet, And pot sie with 
‘lac oten may nanatictre: Mr. Sunley har a 
‘hate in he foundry basin of Smit Suley & 
Cay wich meas be proet othe bug the 
Sankey Meh snp havea els frontage of 50 
reborn 








In spite of @ continued campaign to per 
‘unde Ioeal Finances and investors to bul up 
Goelpts manufacturing capacity, the depres 
‘Son of 1697.60 meant that le could be done 


Guelph remained dependent upon iy resi 
‘onde anc agricutral astomers for it ps 
He 


Dring the 1860s 3 numberof ew ma 
facturing entesprnes were started which would 
have a long-term eet upon Guelph’ growth 
The most important of thee were the James 
Gide Company Limited, McCrae & Co, 
The Raymond Sewing Machine Company 
sind the Bell Organ Company. 

‘On, November, 14, 1859, John Golde, 
bought aml seat on the Spoed Rive from it 
‘waee, William Hood), (ow the site of the 
Jotin Galt Gardens on Speedsale Avenue) In 
{his eanscton, Goldie war ating for bi sos 
James and William, Previous to this purchase, 
‘his ste ad been used by Samvel Smith to 
power aw mil and save Ectry 

“James Goldie, eas born in Ayrshire, Soot 
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Jand, on Now. 6, 1824, and in 1860, with ie 
sve and thr? song, Tomes, John and June, 
Towed inta the old save factory wile the new 
four mil and house were bul" David Allan 
‘dacribed the bling of the “Speedvale 
Mil” a follows: 



















ed the ell tady to pert te 
ra arcs Has of Par [CW Mat ote 





















ne fl of 1860 J. Presanes “Viewsia 
Mil” a¢ the comer of Huskwon and Welling 
ton Streets was destroyed by re, and this com 


Te Pp Mis by Jones Cle 


















bined with the se in pres for lr caused by 
the American Civil War, helped the ew G 
‘he Milo prosper grea 

The second sage in the development of the 
Goldie contern eae about a the el of a 
tater seis fre, On the night of Wedaesday 
June 8, 1864, the People’s of Welington Mil 
how owned by WP Mclaren of Hanlon 
fad leaved by Charles Whitelaw of Pars wae 
‘burned, apparenly by an arsonist. The total 
lo encore $40.00, anda there was Title 
iurance, the ll wax not immediatly 
febuit!” Upon MeLaren's deat, James Go 
fe, bought the premines in 1865, snd ie 
sel et about repairing and expanding tthe 
fest being "hoe substantial stone srctare 
0 by 40 fet in sae and ive tre igh, with 
fo toreiouses in crcction 6 by 30 and 5 
by Al fet, and an elesator 70 x 50." Once 
the People's Mil was eebul, Cote sl the 
trller Sperdvale Mil to Joba Pipe who ope 
aed it for the nex fen years. Coie’ new 




















til pronpered, and he oon became prominent 
in loal busines and politic. 

‘Ascikc? catratenrring alee “hich 
wow later gow toa substantial sz, was the 
niting and sveaving establishment of Arm 
strong, McCrae & Co. Started in 1960 in a 
finally grew rapidly dating the Amer 
{an Civil War years By 1867 they were able 16 
tect a lage bung and import considerable 

ow machinery. A description ofthe busines 
{Sit appeared in October, 1967, follow: 





and Yarn Factory wan at spoken of we hailed he 
[oj tmnt hope on, ad a a net 

‘hat ee lng the len manatees of Celph 
‘ould ce oly potable ut ch re 
Gal have sea gon euample, inte enterprise 
ich they have played tn arin ach 
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they mani in ping onthe work connected 
sth the buldiag od fing ap the machinery. 
sine owe 5 feet bans by 34 deep, and 00 
Sr toe epee of mperponted ole 
{ien out ope hundred ps of tits ac drawer 
‘ony bees coders quantity fae yam 
tray nohing of many date pau of mck The 
Proprietor have ney een sing rate 
Toto the mannlactre ofthe Bie kine god, 
deching and he gon 
yan nth me o the sample 8 
fie vt eanot be mated in Cand, Tadd 
‘Told rupert pratt gato commend 
or gow aher they were swat all he fat 
pits atthe lat Popa Eaten. 





























1 i significant hat the fra, considered 
large by contemporary standards, as ex 
pected to employ no more than thie hands 
incinding thowe engaged. in mounting. and 
fishing = 40. work the factory 40 it fall 





power" 
alike the James Goldie Company. and 
‘Armstrong, McCrae & Company, the Ray 


fond Sewing Machine Company appear (0 
Ihave develope! upon the basi of ecnoogical 
innovation. Charles Raymond was born i 
‘Achbumham, Massahnets, January 6, 1826, 
and at the age of seventeen apprenticed him 
Sei to the Massachusetts Cotton Mil Com 
pany at Lowel, 1 leaen a machinist’ rade 
Kier completing his appreniceskip and work 
ing three years a8 a jourseyman for that com 
pany, Raymond moved to Bristol, Conner 
it ober aera few year, be went into 
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osines for himzlf. Observing the current in 
tet dhe inventon of practical mechani 
‘al ewing machine Raymond constructed ane 
in the spring of 1852, Sn although he had 
made coierabie progress nie perfection 





tren Singer wasted patent for thelr sw 
Jn machine, Raymond temporarily dicot 
wed his project and concentrated upon perfect 
ing clocemaking machinery. In 1856, 
however, Raymond tarmed ha attention 








nin to sewing machine, and in 185? be 
ved his ft patent In 1658 he began 
manufacture Sewing machiner on fil time 








Uniorusately for Raymon the swing 
smachine busine in the United States wat 
ready well etalaed an he won ond hi 
sel facing iwi regarding patent ining 
tient wile his evn anneal were 
‘sp propeined by his competitor I the feof 
these diffe, he decided to nave to Cana 
1860 stupa smal factory in Mon 
teal, This busines proved unsaacory and 
Raymond withdrew, losing onethitd of is 
captain the proces 
Determined t Uy again elsewhere in Cana 
da, Raymond came to Guelph and on Octo 
ber 29, 1B61, opened smal nanufactuting 
‘Stablhien nan of carriage works atthe 
‘comer of Yarmouth aad Suffolk: Stete Here 
the buries prospered, and duting the Cl 

















ated, he frm grew rapidly. Alvays an into 
‘ator, Raymond's machines began to attract 
fn international reputation, By 1873 he could 
oahdentlyadvertie that" Hundeds of Tow 
‘de of thee Machines have been mace and 
fre now ia ute, "They are sold all over 





The fourth important firm started in the 











n Duis, Scot 

180. In 1859 he moved 

then ved or 

Statex Returning to Canada in 
teak of the American Civil War 














i Edhwarburg, 
Tay returned tothe United States, an 
remained there unl BDH 





























of a building on Wyadham See, Shortly 
thereafter they moved toa ately thneestorey 
tailing on Carden Stree 





ployed ea is Me bls ato’ ght 





The American Gv War not only produced 
1 peied in which Guelph's new manufactr 
ing fms could prosper, it alo dlcetly in 

cd one of Guelph’ oldest and mos re 
pected etabliiments, the foundry and 
Inachine shop of Adm: Roberton and Son 
When the American Civil War brake out, 
Bennet Burleigh, Scisman related t0 the 
Robert 























Ielp of the Rebertons who were sympathetic 
tothe Refteause, 

‘wand in Lake Erie, jst off Cleveland, Ohio, 
where thousands of Co 





te prices af 
leigh persuaded the 












te and hand ren 
feerts eye 

the camp and literate the pronners The war 
material made by the Roberton was shipped 
to Sarnia~some by train and some via Geo 

an Bay. marked “pottocs”—but the plot 
filed and Burleigh was taken prisoner He 
teas eld in Port Comfort, but escaped and 
Turned to Guelph, Later Burleigh became 5a 
{inerationally known war correspondent and 


ea group of 
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W. BELL & CO 


ORGAN 


Melodeon Manufacturers 
GUELPH, ONT., 





All Instrianents Warranted 
for Five Years, 


id ign sn ie a a 


doi BO Coy fom he 
‘Guth Mera, O15, 1830 
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reported an campaign in Egypt, Madagascar 
“Atha, South Altica and the Balkans. One of 
the cannons, not shipped because of & ful 
‘Mowd in rent of the Roberton residence on 
Mitchell Stet foe years Later 8 was taved 
and place in ent f the esidence of Dr. Nor 
tan Wallace a 3 Qucen Street. 

Although all ef thee manufacturing Gime 
oatibuted significantly o Gaels prosper 
ity during the eighten ten, thei real in 
portance lay in two areas Firs, they concen 
rated siled labour in Guelph, and second 





they farmed the basi for Guelph rapid ind 
teat expansion during the Franc Pruian 
sear year (1870-1878) and the Nationa Poi 

erie (1879-1883), This coneesteation of 





ile labour and the acummulation of pital 
by financial and mercantile enterpries woul 
prove of particular importance. Older firms 
Expanded rapily and from 1859 on, large 
round skilled employes trom auch eta: 
Tshed firms as Roberson & Son, Raymond 
Sewing Machine Company, The Bell Organ 
‘Company, and. Armatong and MeCine, Al 
though ot all of thee new rms would 
tive, many did, and were significant in the 
tesraormation of Gueiph from a mercantile 
a industrial cent 











inspite 
96 and 1G7I. showed! how "vulnerable 





progr made in de 





Guelps economy wat to outside interference 
In parila the building of the Toronto, Gre 
ad Bruce and Wellisgton, Grey and Truce 
Falways would cause dificult oe! problems 
or more than a decade, merchant in bot 
Totonto and Hamilton had investigated the 





‘Tharidn of Nomen Wale a On Set 
Som noo 





feasibility of building a railway into the rap 
Sly goowing areas of North Welington, Grey 
fand Bruce, From time to tine charters had 





been granted to erupe proposing to build 
railway from either Cucph or Toronto 





‘Owen Sound, and the residents of 
as Ferg, Arthur, Mount Forest and Orange 
ile had prelate ther entbusiwn for a0 
Peet whieh peomuecd (6 bring rl emme 

The report of the Railway Committee of 
Wallington ‘County Council made June 4 








1858" supported the building of @ raiheay 
from Guelph to Oven Sound. Similar enpport 
svat given by a Conse exaished by the 
Provisional Council of Brace County ia their 





tof January 3, 1962, in which they sug 
tested that a bonus of $100,000 in debentures 
Eeges upon canpleton of sch a allay. 
In 1964, group of promoters led by the 
Hon. John MeMorvich and Francs Shanley af 
Toronto, acquied a charter to Bul railway 
from Guelph to Oven Sound:* By is chante 





the Wellington, Grey and Bruce Railway 
‘Company was to have a eapital of $1,500,000 
‘ide nto 13,00 shares of $100.00 each In 
Spite of @ short funy of excitement, the obs 
(us fact tht the riley couldn 
‘oon cone investor interes, 

Tn 1858, wo Toronto-based allway projec 





yey 


‘were under dion, whieh had the pote iad 
‘of ettng off much ofthe grain tht owed to 
Guelph and diverting it drstly 40 Toronto, 
"The fit, being pushed by Wiliam Gooder 
tar and bs eens propor lo exiend te 
[Northern Railway from Collingwood to Owen 
Sound, and to build branch line (dhe Grey 
ad Site) from Durhatn to Angus. The wa 
‘ond Toronto projet prometed by John Fow 
ler, (a erat allay contract’ Gren Pore 
ope) war to run fiom the Grand Trunk ine 
scmewhere near Weston or Brampton, then 
ronthawext co the Arthur, Mont Fors area, 
{rough whichever lon would give ithe bet 
trons and thence to Owen Sound. With thie 
‘nication that Teron interets were looking 
seviusly at their area, merchants apd millers 
{in Wellingion, Grey and. Broce begs, once 





‘iain 10 agitate for a bata or tack sbcrip 
thn toencourage sucha projec. 

or the merchanis of Halo, the Torn 
railway projects and the eagerness f the bus 
eaten inthe Counties of Wellington, Grey 
‘Ad Brace fora rallway into that area, spelled 
2 serious threat, Should the trade of Waterloo, 
‘Wellington, Grey and Bruce be diverted exelu 
sively t0 Toronto, severe blow would be dealt 
to the “ambitions ei.” The Hunilon Boning 
Times of April 30,1965, offered his analysis 
the sation 








tmeeings bell ior the purpose 
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scheme forthe improvement dat ditt by 
trcagng into connection wi the ain Kins of 
Railay tthe Province” Vatinn scheme ae 
‘um, kad tle than uo fe dere 
ranch in quinn [he Wellington Grey and 
Brae would be fhe won la I wl ve 
ithe alm sole conto of the ges local tee 
Sehr ong thi re ofthe cory mas 
‘ply. The pope Ine eeommends a 0 
theses atention of te pope of Harton, ad 
noe egecialy (0 ia whale merchant Tat 
‘me ine the opening pf this dic wl 
‘lie doce on ithe but om Oren Sued 
te Won, ot Sard thn the mle trade of 
"he date tough which i rane wl be ered 
boy Mr. Watkin i consructd, Hamiton mail not 
‘iy have an equal chance kt Toa bat all 
Bow fremnied to Hamlin wiehs not be 

rowed, fay neve present af gun eo 











For Guelph busines communisy, he pos 
Lig that see ial cenre would Build He 
ito Guelph market area was a seriou stua- 
tion, However in late May’ itl ofthe pres 
sure wa lieved when, in face to face eo 
frontation ata meeting in ‘Toronto, the 
supporien of” John Fowles Cantal 
Railway” from Tiampton to. Owen Sound 
were soundly defeat by the promoters Back 
ing the Northern Railway's extension fom 
Callingwool to Owen Sound and from Angus 
to Durham. The er ofthe Gah Heald was 
‘overjoyed bat ifthe defeat of the Cental 
Rallway was arenas tsumph in Guelph, the 
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approval ofthe Northern Railway extesion 
rata threat to Hamilton's larger interes, 
[AS the Haran Evin Timer pt whichever 
‘allway the Tonto interes howe, “The 
‘tls of the later city are to menopolite the 
Shoe rade ofthe dsc to be serve by the 
roped line”? Thus Hamilton's busin 
men had no choice but o path abesel with the 
Wellington, Grey and Broce lie rom Guelph 
to Owen Sound 

From Guelph’ point of view, however, dere 
was an important taccal consideration tobe 
leptin mind. I either Toronto or Harton 
interes were to build a rai 











into Guelph’ 
market area, ana the wishes of Guephs 
busines comunity, twas desirable that ch 
a raiond should Have fs tc in Gach 
That ‘way, at let something. would “be 
anlveged= Monae, too vig oppition 
fa the 








part of Guelph’ basincamen might 

Daring May, June and July of 1857, ap 
peared thatthe Hamilton based Wellington 
Grey and Broce promoters would breep the 
field bene therm. Aer a sree of lange public 
ostngs and demonstrations in Ferg, Els 
Drayton, Harriton, Mount Forest, Cilrd 
‘Ayton, Holstein and Walkerton, the ist 
Board of Directors was elecied in Hanlon, 
And on June eny-eigh, the sod-turning cer 
‘tonics wore held at Pergo These cere 
nics were immediatly followed by a vigorous 
‘Campaign 10 periade local municipalities to 
tran large subsidies toad in the contruction 
ofthe line 











‘At fit, the bom campaigns appeared to 
be going very well™ By December, dhe flaw 
ing bonus bylaw had boon paned- Nic 
$10,000; Fergus, $10,000; Elora, $10,000, 
Peel, $10,000: Maryborough, $4,000; Minto, 





$70,000; Wallace, $25,000; and Howick 
$390,000; fr tot of $225,000." There the 
‘cupaiga halted, ar short of ies objective: By 
this ime it was clear that the con ofthe Wel 
ington, Grey and Brice was likely 10 exceed 
$80,000 per mile or sare thar $2,500,000 = 
fa. Thus, without an enormous increase in 
‘unicipal mbsietion or a much greater 
threat by Toren interests the project was not 











{lable proposition In 
Ss winter approached, the whole enterprise 
ground to 4 halt, sad Gueiph’s busnesmen 
(nee again heaved a sigh of elle. 

Ta the ieuntine, the Toronto Board. of 
Trade, having been peruaded hat wide 
sege allways were oo expensive to build and 
‘pera, had ected to back Uae narrow gage 
jpop being prmoted by George Laidlaw 
Recording 0 Laidlaw and his backer, the to 
{al eat of construction oftheir railway would 
tot execed $15,00. per mile Based upon thi, 
the Toronto businesanen argued strongly fr 
Toront, Grey and Bruce an the’ Toronto ad 
[ipswing. According to the Toronto spoke 
fen (led by Willian Gooderbarn and 1. 
‘Worn) the Benefit of tung these two fines 
‘would be enormous. The Monten Tones made 
ths report of a meeting held in Toronto on 
Nar Gage Riney —A meting ie ino 
‘nt Bots Railway sod the Toro and Nipieing 
iS The Chir (Mi Wor ae 
(0 et of ber te ye would open 



































Asa resul ofthis meeting it was decided o 











apply for charters for the wo narrow gauge 
Tine and to ask the Toronto City Courell for 
large subsidy 

‘On March 4, 1868, the Act incorporating 
the Toronto, Grey and Bruce was signed into 
Taw, According to terms the capital was et 
1 $5000000; the gauge eablished at 36 
Gin) the route was to run from ‘Toronto, 
through Orangesile Southampton View 
ing the great energy being put into the To 
onto line by its backers, the Hamiloe Esmang 











‘Tner,om March 2, 1858, remarked plaintive: 
i 

The ed ad aves ofthe Toro, Brus 
ae Gay sarong Kaloay hod necro 





Etat Me: Latin were pre ad added 
thc he ciate the on 835,000 
‘ripe onethied of hr amo, aed that the al 
Tree te ead by peat lcrpton, Waa 
Sethe esol the Ciph, Welingon, Bras 
Sa Ge ang pnt eet ap 














The Tine had every reson to be con 
cerned ln township aller cownship, inspite of 
the sf opposition of the Hamilton interes, 
the Toronto, Grey and Bruce narow gauge 
‘von municipal backing. When the City oT 
onto veda bens of $250 000 in the fal 
1 the consraction of the line, at last 
Mount Foret, was amured. Hamlin, already 
Tuankrupt fom previous railway” ventures 
ould give only $86.00, rise fram the ale of 
{esahares in the Great Western, tothe aubidin 
forthe Welingon, Grey and Bee 

Tn terms of eomtruction, the Wellington, 
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rey and Broce actualy got under way fist 
in an attempt to seal a march onthe Toronto 
line: Werk began‘on the Guelph to Alma so 
tion atthe end of March, 1859, but proced 
so slowly that i was aot completed wo Fergus 
“inl September, 1870," aud to Alma (making 
2 otal distance of 21 miles) by December of 
fhe same year” In contrat, dhe sod-turning 
ceremonies of the ‘Toronto, Grey and Brice 
were eld on Ociber 3, 1860, (with Prince 
Arshor wielding the spade), and by May 1, 
171, the Hine opened to' Orangeville (8 
tiles} and the work of grading and bridging 
sean alm complete to Arthur village, a fir 
ther 24 miles 
Although. Guelph basinewmen had re 

rained col to both railway project in their 
carly stages, once the Toronto Hine beg 
Showing ss of sues they immediately took 
an active part in rapport of the Wellington, 
Grey and Bruce I rulways must come Into 
Guelph’ market ate, it was more advanta 
seo that day lead deel to Guelph 





In the end, of course, Gueph's business 
ony could savage lite fom the whole 
afnr, The Town's whole strategy upto 187 
Thad boen to uke il the "great centre ofa. 
traction and radiation’ to all the adjoining 
towshpy, ad wo do wo the Town's ratepayers 
hat tae themelves to bul road, raeaye 
and Market House, and had, again and 
‘eain, fought off challenges by the busine 
men of eter centre for contol of is arket 
frea. Now it had lot the main battle for that 





ftea, and the Town, by that low was made 
‘ven more dependent upon the rapid develop 
feet ofsumafacuring for fture property 
and groweh 
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Religion and 
Education 











na 
play am expaued ele in social affair. The 













gen 
With the Tos rap increase in pe 
rid wealth inthe 1658-1056 perio, 
ff the wel established churches found thet 





boiling tao sal forthe neds of 
us group were able to finance 














their first permanent homes At a rel, 
‘any ew and subsantal churches wer 

The first new church to be bul wa the Ro- "ifs Hite al sad 

rman Catholic. When their original wooden we gies fhe Ego ne 80 





hurch was burned by anos in. October 
14, the Reverend ‘Thomas Gey immed 





20. Hay Goh 























Tale XXIV 
Population of Gach by Gountay of Birth, 1851-188 
England and Wales 507 «273=958IRBdBOS 7 27 
Teeand m2 alan tor 687 
and 108 a7 AGS RD 
Camda ee re ee 
posing ructure."“"The god parishioners oiled third important step in the building program 
stone, was placed under the pattonage of St. yest. At the same Ue, Hahop Fare of Han 








hishore day ate 
ph Catholic Church 
‘missions had heen placed in the charge ofthe 
Jesuit Onder ed locally by Father John Hol 
er, who wa aie by the Reverend. raz 
‘cial and Gaspanns Matoga? Togetbcr the 
free priest 














nt co create in Guelph afl 
ips of eationl, elle aie woe al 
11852, Holzer obtained a charter 
nd in Guelph. In 1853, an orphanage wat 
{tablished anda large school bling begun 
The passing of the Separate Sliool At, howe 
‘ever, appear to have ehanged Father Holer 
plans forthe ellege: With tancs availa 
he education of Catholic children, a separate 
school was opened under the direction of Pat 
ck Downey formery a teacher in the Guelph 
‘common shook. With Downey in charge, St 
Stanistus Separate school was opened on Ja 
wary 14, 154 
Having erected a stone church and school, a 














Mary to take 


ju 

























































































10,1956, oor Sisters of that Order, designated 
ly the driver ofthe Hamilton stage coach a2 
Mrs. Lynn and daughters", travelled from 
London to Guelph to take up residence there 
Although the canvent wae ao yet complete 
the Sites began the sthool, "Loreto 
‘Academy”, by teaching in the private homes 
of John Harris and Mex MJ. Doran, 

1m 1857, Loreto Academy, a reidential and 
day school for male pap of all denorina 
tions, wae completed, The Gur Dire fo 

S186 give this dexipton of Lovet 
Acad 










Coin, i 
ching the Town, I 
‘Shunt of Loge and acs Balding pat 
Sry oan neues of kd. conc by 

deoreta recy the 























Aer a maccenfl campaign to build ee 
tory in 1857, Father Holzer took a fourth ma 
jr step inthe eration of Catholic institutions 
Tn Tah, he ad the Jest Order invited the 
Sisters of Saint Josep who had 3 convent at 
Hanlon, to widertke the eave and wiper 
of hrpital and Howe of Provence in 
Guclph. The Inter instution was. charged 
specially with the care ofthe aged, invalid 
and infirm ofthe ages. Daring the ist year, 
Se Jouph's Hospital and House of Providence 
tuner the eae of five Sister, was hound i 3 
Sal tone builing called the "Gate House 


















which contained only sixteen beds for both 
Tpit und residence purpses, In 1852, how 
‘rer, sone building war complete and the 
howpital moved into the new premises In the 
Gy of Gap Dict for 1882-188, this de 
scription ofthese ination i given: 





Si Joseph Ho of Providence ws 





he Sand Jp Hp, 192 
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{cated on Hovptal street rh af the Landon 
‘up with all wecemary appointments forthe are of 
‘01 30 cee, fom which i procured the veptables 
Sha utes in the intaon The Hopi wat 
Ain, ar nccenity required. The Hows of Prov 
‘ea, n conection designed or ged prope, 
hore requingtenporey bare ie ep 
‘pal grant, and wlumary aie At the tite of 
‘ori i cosed 1 patna the Hol 
sn inthe How of Prodan ig 


























The final stage ofthe builling pogsam in 
stituted by Father Holrer, however, was some 
‘what lest niccenful tn 1852 or 1863, are 
few chutch seas begun. On October, 1863, 
the ceremony of laying the corer some was 
held wih cgitaries from allover the Pron 
ince in atendance. Acton Burrows gives thie 
Aloerpson of the event 

‘On Sunday, October At, the ceremony of ning 
{he camer neo he Reman Cae Chueh 
SC Beton vas prod The wok ha 
south side ofthe paraly-buit walls was taste 
“orate wih evepeee and renin, The po 
Sesion beaded bythe Hap, pa tthe ld 
‘etanctury wat bat wheh place he Bop 
bed age monde cio placed onthe te 
Psd ote ota he cathe the ca 
one paced 




















Unfortunately, dhe work of bulling, begun 
With suc hope, as noe completed 

Father P. ame), who succeded Father 
Holzer in 1058, had eavelled extensively in 
‘rope daring his student days td had been 
fascinated with the grace and beauty of the 
Cathedral in Cologne, Germany. When he 


‘came to Guelph, he desided to create «mini 
ture replica of the Cologne Cathedral, and 
hired Joseph Gonrelly « pupil of Pugin, the 
renowned English archtest, to draw up he 
plane” The foundations laid by Father Holaes 
‘rere abandoned an! on July 10, 1876, a cere 





mony wae held planting the ero and turing 
the aod for the new church." ‘The flowing 
year, the corer sine ws lid and comirve 
tion began adjcent to St Bartholomew's 
CChuseh In projet lasting many month the 
pee with itecrown of chapels the chancel and 
ttamepes were rofed over, sid a spire was 
froced, Then the "wall between St 
Bartholomew's and the new church was Te 
moved and the two areas joined. The Cy of 
‘Gap Diy fr 1885-1886 gives this excel 
Tent description of the building 





‘Tr hc Lf te sine Cnn sa 
‘City atthe west end of Macdonald [ae]. 
ree Iwas Begun (878 On hl othe ce 
omic ats tof $5000 The Yersiing 
Exende unde hep compe ac patos 
atl be provided der the’ ae (2) and 
sine ‘The Church wl havea sextingeapecty of 
{he pina ests f the Chucks The aye of 
‘he bing fe the eat Vi cea French 
(Ge doh coving ong dora Ce The 
‘Talis of dttret cigs to wei chap, 
Seen the dsance irauph the opens te et 
Shane sae eer changing peepee at each 
Sep The betty deigtel terid windows 
‘Eble lege of Hay Spare, wile he wally 
pila 0d ting wl ona he porous nara 
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‘The Chr of Layer sine hie compli 


vein magento ick carvings and only 

TRev Win. J. Doheny SJ por: Asitant 
riety, Roy Davi Plant Sf) Frases Dor 
ffs Thode cls 8) Joka AS. Macto 
ie 8" 


In 18, under Father Dohertys mipené 
lon, the body of the church wat completed, 
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and the towers built othe level ofthe nave. Ia 
1007, Father JJ. Connolly undertook the dec- 
‘oration of the interior, adding the marble 
SShetuary, stained law windows, and moral 
Adccoration, The final step, the completion of 
‘he towers, wt taken in 1925 and bythe al of 
1925, fy years after it intation, the Church 
(of Our Lady, was completed, Fora relatively 
‘tall paris twas a remarkable achievement 

The secind congregation to build a new 
uur war St, Geoges Anglican fn BBL. AC 
ton Bartow describes the circumstances: 


The church f St. George war now fund to be 
jt Inada the Seconda fhe rp 
ty ncencg congestion, ad way there 
‘lenin tu lng edo of ane he 
‘Srvc stone which mad July th 18, y 
Ro Arthur Palmer, ated by Rey. EM, Sc 
fe Asian Minzten Rew, Godden Hara 
iin: Rew A. Hower Oat Mr Sherif Grange 
Mer jackson Cal Hewat arcane 
ed otha fhe ung Coie conoid 
{Nears FW. Stone, James Win, Grange, 
[NA Baer Wal. Pader and Frodenct Maren, 
ier wi the Resor “The acchitect wat Mt 
‘Wali Thon and Meu. Jn Wordhigton, 
Joho arraon and Jamer Tompson were he 
Stator The timed coo Me new 
tniling war 2500, nd the work was at orice 
enmetcad but he ial eg war neve ily 
‘fered on ony pat fe contemplated stone 
titling being eects an ai fo the oi 

I wen secur‘ work waa oped 











With the rapid expansion of the Town's 
population between 1853 and 1856, thir ex 
LErped church was quickly outgrown, 

Tn 1839, a movement led by Dr. William 
CGarke and JW. Brown was began to erect a 
teow Anglin church away from the develop 
ine commercial centre of Town. In November, 
(Glake and Brown ofeed to purchase the 8. 
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George's Square site for £2,150, on the on 
tion that ifthe Town il wot buy fom then 





Within two years, the property would revert to 
them, Reverend Arthur Palmer, the minster 





vith proposal "that lf the congre 
gation would donate £1,500", he would 
provide the balance of whit would be te 
quired to finish the church begun in 1851 

tk money obtained “fm ether sources 
With the congregation split on the mulject 
sothing wa dea hat ine." 

Tn Apa, 1863, Dortor Clarke once agai 
enewed his offer tothe vestry of St. Ger 
Church, his time offering $1000, By that 
time, ac had became 1 heavy, and the 
general area wo unstable for expacsion, that 
the congregation was now anxious to sll and 
accep i ofer in order to build a. new 
Church on Woolwich Street “In July, Doctor 
Clarke ofered to trans the site tothe Town 
at the same pice, an offer which was not then 

‘AS a tel of these setbacks and the com 
smerial depres of 18501870, the new An 

















sHican church dt not get under way uni 
{er with Archdeacon Arthur Palmer, Wi 
Tam Reysolde, TW. Saunders, George Ellin 
and Judge A. Macdonald acting athe bi 
ing cammitee. Acton Burrow gave this de 
seripton ofthe laying ofthe corner tone 





‘pel and largely stended sore was 
amie eomery Gal, Cooper, Tern ane 


























St. George Church was opened for rei 
series on April 2, 1873 

Tn the meantine, negations had gone on 
beewcen Doctor Wiliam Clarke and the-Town 
Council or the acquisition 








Square, By February, 1873, an agreement had 
been teached thereby the Town would lease 
the Square and tun it into a pore After the 
bylaw had been read «second tie, and was 
ready fr ratification, Farther negotiations took 
Place. Instead ofa fase, Dacor Clarke now 
agreed to sll the Square to the Town for 
53.250, and on March Tf 1873, a by-law em 
dying. thee new terms wat pau” In 
effec, Dr. Clarke had made git t St 
(Georges Church of 8.750, 

The Tao of Gul Dinar for 1973 gives 
this information regarding” Si. George's 
Church 








Ganges Bp Ch, The site was eety 
purchase by the Tien an he adn remone 








vis formally opened om te 2h of Api, 173 
The Revs Asean Pues fete tat by 

| vewat the Rew F- Alecander The Cree 
<iveare EM, Sounder and judge Macdbald 





Soon aller the completion of St. George's 
Church the eae of one of Guelph most re 
Inarkable clergymen drew toa lose. In 1875, 
Archdeacon Arthur Palmer, afer move than 
sty yeas in Guelph’ moat influential pup 
resigned. I falling health, he had traveled to 
Europe, but in midnimmer returned. © 
Guelph to wind up his affair, On August 25, 











Ie and his family sled to England, never to 
return He was suceeded by the Reverend A 
‘ander Dis 

St George's a fallow 





‘Gap Dit derived 












Sh ning ec Sad ie, 








Ani's Pein Cha, Nai Sto 


Rey aA ving, curate: 








gins The Recor adsing the 
Church, Wit cried at 1 cn of $800, The 
cr he ret a 






The third of Guelph’ omgregatons to un 
eve a major bldg program was St A 
‘dew's: When the Municipal Council bought 
‘Sc Andrew's Church in 1855, (fr the se of 
the Market Honse-Town Hall the 

te on the south-east comer of Norfolk and 
Siok iret 















tre the archiet and superntended the 
{reton of he bang. Wark boa a 1857, bat 
Stun competed un he alo 8S, Services in 


{he neue were bel Inthe Court Howe The 
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Duling, whic i pare poited Gabi ye, wat 
wel proportioned sa oe huis! a yet 
pat and mrmoted by the Gal eck a a 
twenher vane’ Eig bell were ade spend 
‘pie The money mea or te ing wa nx 
‘icine eine a pte, and Me. David Allan, 
Eooery be cen >t the church would 
eormplte 

‘cont of 6,008," 1%5. 2a. The contesctor were 
land. Mons Bonet and Ryan for the carpenter 














(On July 1, 1859, the Rew, John Hog was 
formaly induced pastor 

Th 1868, a fourth Presbyterian congregation 
was established in Guelph. Acton Brow: 
ve this description ofthe event 


Kaos ‘Charch, andthe Presbytery had t be 
[ned organ the wh ew sei 
Separate cegragstion On Jay 2th, there 
Mili o hora convent and’ pe dep 
tin een ou Ce 
were pronaedn being un en a 
om rll was made up and the comseaton a 
‘Gunter Cureh was dared tb conse 
































(On December 19,1868, Reverend Dr. War 
ope was eae from Orava ta serve a ps 
tor ofthe new congregation, and om June 22, 
1870, Whe cornerstone of Chalmers Church 
was laid. Iwas ofitally opened on December 


17, 187. bn 1873, the Toa of Gp Dictony 
save this description 

the animes rhe a the Town Patt 
Rev "Thomas Wardoge Ele. Nett 
J. Melou, Wo. Watson, Jobo McCointe 
Ge. Haden, Win. MPs David Renney 
fan, R'Mviny Sand Tes Jo Ineliy 
We. Sut ton Ptr Gin Da Sa 
MP, Geo Hiden Gideon Hon eb Thenwon 
Paw Macdonald, John Saco Jobe Sco 
Sid Tenure; Wn). Wat, Librarian” 














In spite ofthe las an many oft members 
tw the new Chalmers congeegation, the re 
‘maining members of Knox Presbyterian west 
ferward with thelr plans to build church, Oa 
Monday, October 19,1858, the omer tone of 
the new Knox Church on Que eee was 
laid by Reverend Dr. Ormiston and the 
shurchs pastor, Reverend WS. Hal The fo 
Towing spring the old Knox Chur a 














Laing re ano Chale Char, 
he Wega eB of oa ed 





1 rf ros Petyrin Chk ne 
ng he ihn te han Ce. 908 





4 Chases Raymond who converted it into 
part of it sewing machine factory" ln 1875, 
the Tau of Gaph Diy gave this descrip 
tion of the new Knox Church 





Krot Gah This ine bling, stated on Que 
Teese of comparative recent date, havi 
Stnouon Pastor Rey. Win,” S.” Ma 
MC, Ring Elder; Wen Wii, Chairman, 
JG. Melsean Trerer Manager. Wi 
ham,‘ Mardenon, J Me, Jl Car 
tern Hata, f€: McLagan, Chas Noe, Jat 
{Geghrns Rott aly Wins While, Wen We 
seb Hamer, Dr, McGuire, Supeniendent 8 




















In site ofthe divisions in the Presbyterian 
Church in tealty there were no deep dec 
hal liferences, During the vightcenseventis 
2 umber of meetings were eld in an attempt 
to reconcile the various branches, and in 1875, 
negiations were succes in countrywide 
Smalgaination. Locally, the immediate elec 
(tthe union was that St, Andrew's, Fit Pree 
byterian, Knox and Chalmers congregation: 
row found themiaves within one 
‘denomination On july 1, 1895, Reverend 
Dr. John Hogg of St. Andrew's Chureh, was 
{ppointed moderator of the Bist union pre 
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bytery in Guelph and Reverend Dr, Torrance 
fF Preyterian,scteary. 

Daring the period under discussion, three 
lenominations of Methods ad sigaicant 
‘congregation in Guelph. In 1846, the Primi 
tive Methodite had built chapel on Wate 
ton Strecty ut with the rapiel growth of the 
"To by 1653 they vesuied new quarters: An 
aly historian gives thir short summary of the 
“Congregations history 





‘Tor soo church biting vas oo. Paley 
‘Sect, and wos kon he Bay Sect ri 
Sve Methods Church 'The land war parched 
‘inthe eho November, 1053 ane contract 
the new chur awarded te Jn Ry The 
ginal tutes were Win, Web, John Hacks, 
‘fot Ryan Wa Bromn ted Chas Cie’ 








he Tim of Gul Diatry of 1873 ives 
this information 


The church [Pay St Pitve Method] was 
Tre in 186k Mr Ricky i leader of the 
‘Shir; Organ Mis Jane Heckn; Pastor Kev 
(Gon Wout Teuton Win Web Jno Hock, 
Min. Brown, Wan Grats, oe Ryan. Sunday 
‘Sel cecesy Rob Easing tn sta of rele 
Gimme stout 200, Unt the section of the 
‘ow bling: th congregation et nthe ld ik 
‘uch, eat tthe G2 aleay tack, aerward 
‘Soveried inten mndeo ton.” 








In 185, dhe church entered the union af the 
Methodist ties in Canada 

"The oldest and mat numeroor of Guclph's 
‘Methodist congregations, the Weleyans, de 
‘ied to build ther second church in 1834. Ac 
ton Barrows says 
Dring the winter o 18545, a nee fr ad 
{Ttmmodio wone care, on the corner of Now 
isk and Gok Sees Thee efi bad been fr 
Scena that in Apel of thie yar 1853) 3 
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bell ihe chach then ium nod 
“pining the se ofthe new uid ar wich 
one wart be ail" by Mr, Jot McLean 




















Adres wer then red by Me. Jobs Mc 
Sov iWin: Day Re wd 


















This church was finshed on Ma 





2, 1056 
The Tin of Culp Dirty of 1873 gives this 
desiption 
















MA" Keabisgsuperintandent, J.T, Se 








Ineton, J.D. Ha Kes 
‘oe ja Sch Wan Callen," Wier 
AG. Buchan. Canpbsle AM Laeny, FH. 
steno acon sd Hogh Has. 

As the Dincn/s author had predicted, the 
‘Weleyan Methodists soon fund it neseseary 











tras at it ight, and the congregation 
feneroudy to athe building 
July, 1874, the fundation stone of 
Sweet Methose Church wat lad by James 














Hough, Present a the ceremony were the Re 
serend JB. Howard and. Reverend. JE. 
Laceley, pastor of the church. The tices of 
he new patrate were: John B, Kelly, W.T 
CChipehase, W.B. Clarke, HL Osborn, M.A, 
Keables, A. Davidson, RS, King John Jack 
won, Js Hugh Hurley, GO, Maddock, John 
MeConnel, Atfed Sith, Wen. Wheatley 
JJ. Bishop and W.H. Husband." On January 
9, 1876, thi church was fall opened. 
Immediately after the decision ws made 
bil the Dublin Street cure, the Weleyans 


























ad expansion ofthe 


Norfolk Steet church as well. The Gulp 
Hold in Novernber, 1876, gave this descrip 
tin ofthe change 





The architect whe designed thee improvemen 
{ie Mr Jobe Hal sand the ighow set se 
‘Shelly de hin, The ateratine embrace 8 wie 

rs are a ith Cote reg The 
hale cneed ith alvanised rn, an he bat 
trance bas ben made» Afse aio ho 
rere Th 4 a ue in one i accor 











Although seldom mentioned in the pre 
the Tits Methodint Episcopal congregation 
(or “Colored Methods” a they were esualy 
‘iled) had an interesting history. The original 
Congregation had been made up of exaped 
Slave, but afer the American Cis War, a 
‘considerable nimber of immigrant from other 
Seas appa to have joined the orginal group. 
The Tut of Gulp Dirty for 1873 shows 
their “plac of worship on Market Steet and 
fmered fiom Bwex’ Street, Pastor—Rev 

Joon, "Tratecs Louis Bolden, We 
Thomas El Bhckner™* 

The cenmr of 1881 gives a total enloured 
poplation of 107, An historian, wring in 
190%, gave this summary ofthe congregtion's 
develope 








The [ith Mein ppl congestion 

ale pectin lies ston me 
‘Bo Pate er tr Retr 

Gale, hen Town Mir 

{ie gra, hy Bun aca, Brot 

Kg: Laas (nonin sed eS. Se 

Ba he sre a Re De Or, he aro 
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nage wat il and once. Rey Minter, when he 
{ook chuee compan the cure, He tla had 
the church enor and the presen ora 
ttt Rev Drake hel the Bt eoferece ol he 
TENE, Corl eve eld in Ont 185, Rev 
‘King held the snd eonfrene i 50, 

mae sen progres fom 1917 to 12, although 
that progres and th as Bee ead by 0 
‘al teeming other een” 








(OF the other religous groups in Guelph, 
only the Congregationaise and Bape had 
Sable congregations By 1866, the stone 
hapel erected by the Congregational in 
1 fad Tong since outlived Is wets. By 
1267, ew church had been erected and Ac 
ton Burrows eomment: 


‘On the Th May, the cer Hone of the new 
Stature mas lid by Bex, Adam Lilie DD, Pro 
Ear of Thesogy in the Congregational Cage of 
Ten Non Avery ang fhe mies pres 
fs ing. Rew Re Torante, WS. Bal, Jobe 
Hogg Canal, Gro. Grae and G. Wood, of 
Garis W Barn, af aman Ts Palla of 
Flat, FLW Alor of Par an). Wood 
Branioed The Ree WE. Clarke, paar of the 
‘Shur nthe cons of ah ado i hich be 
flue the progres of he wer ard the den of 
$d tei psf 0 hd 
{eae abou 8200 fm te ale of he od church 
propery Te acnodged the aia the 
Srmmite were nr to M.S. Boalt and Me 
Jen David, Tor generous coats abd 
‘rasta agony sn to Me. James Golde, 
Th fo, addton ange sulin, had pre 
ii tu cheapening the of he masonry to 
‘heestent fa et $00 and wo Meh Ray 
‘oad fr ira convene toward the put 
‘Gane af hese Atte date the meme af 
the ehurey mune fe ar? Wilt 
Frter Cite, Pastor, Ricard Hater Robt 
Thomo, Edvin Newon, Samuel Helen, 


























2 Hit Gh 
Rober J. eannere, and Chan Raymond 
Desc 


Te, eine ‘as: Spemtd Jay 
1868 1885, the Congregational were de 








ape gi 
Iyer re 10 members Rey Daten 
etrego MA, Pas “Choir 























here is evidence that Raptr 
ious services were held from tine to time in 
‘Guelph before 1B, th 





ganiation of 







the toca apis in 





cate nine 
leadership of David Savage to establish the 
Baptist church in Guelph Savage would con 
tine to act at pastor uni a regular appoint 
‘ment cold be mae Tt 185, a lot we pt 
haved on Norfolk Stet, anda fame bulding 
teas erecied that years Reverend John Clarke 
the fist minister 
By. 18M, the 












ion ad grown 
hares Ray 
overt aon Earn Rondo the com 


sufficient that x new 
Sep of tht 





a 














building was bring erected, service were eld 
in the basement lt was finally completed in 
Tn 1873 the 7 
























1 1885, this other desctption i given 





members Rey, WW. Dawley, pastor, Robert Ev 


















nbLauk 








Among. the very small religious groupe 
| which "existed. in Guelph bene 1801, the 
Exanyeical Union of Seotand, the Christian 
Brethren or “Quakers, Chestadelpians, and 
Disciples of Chit were the best organized 
‘The Evangelical Union. built a chapel is 
Garlpn i 1856 on Land given to them by John 
Mitchell, Acton Burtows dexter the opening 
tpcod, co bing praca by Re RPelet 
‘Fish a he devia 
ipo wel Sled al he sri 
In 1873, the 
thi deserprion: 














Ta of Guih Dinay gives 
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aon Cha Brg Uni of Sand Ti 
fee sande upon of fa now a eb 
Survey onthe Bruno brie: was ered in 
Tse" Pion the Rev, jam Howie 
Eisers—Wilam Sinpeon, James Andon, Jes 
Dowse and Jax Taal" 





By the 180°, however the group hal lent 
jw stalty and the chapel was sold tthe Dis 
ples of Chri. 

The history ofthe Brethren in Guelph goes 
tuck to the mle eighteen fits, Commonly 
called "Quakers, they had a meeting house 
‘on Waterloo Averve and held yearly general 
Conferences outdoor on the grounds of Me 
Wells acros the river fom their place of 
worhip Never a large group, the cena of 
TAY gives their number as 16, ‘The 1885 
Dirty ges this information 
Pah Bara, Met on upper Bor, Brownlons 
‘Wedntnny 21130 pum, Septal edgy 





The Caristadelphians received thee St no 
tice in Guelph directories in 1873 Tesi sm 
ply “‘Chrstadelphians, Meet in a Hall on 
Wyndham sroet every Sunday afternoon, at 2 
‘Selck, Js, Larmony Sceretary."2" In. 1086, 
the novice was ola lite mare informative 











‘Te Citations mort ove he sae of Geo Wi 
im and) pan and on Weiedny eenig at 
So there at about meron 








The Disciples of Christ the congregation 
‘hich purchased Zion Chapel trom the Evan 
fella Union, were organized about 1878 oF 
1879 In 18 they mambered 53. a 1885 eis 
lcription was given of them 


Zim Chl 4 stove being, seating 250. 
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‘There are 40 members James Kilgour, Pa 

‘The religious event which caus the great 
est lea excitement the 1817 war the ar 
Fival of the Salvation Army in Guelph. Some 
ides of the impact of their fest meeting on 
Sunday mering, Mah 9,188, can begat 
‘red om the neta story covering the arrival of 
this new force in Guelph’ religious if. Snow 
Tay deep onthe ground and wae til falling! 





taken out sucs nomi of people compl 

‘man, and Cap: Charland her Lie Mis Row 
{2 arc or te Dil She onthe sonal 
Slowed by urge crowd When open te ton 
ihe stet which es Sones They eo up 
thee postion he cate of 8 Georges St 

nadine offally a howard people rechding 
‘hem This aed for abot teeny, mtn 
sre they marched Sack tote oi] Dil Shed 
Teich hee ben rested rte tae mec] 
vez unable to get admis, The oles sae 
That two rer one the amy inthe ig 
far ithe aferoom, and sta gh aking 












































Amongst those converted ia the next fw 
weeks were Alex. Cormie, Walter Scot, "Da 
Pile, Hot Seth Charles Dawson, Alet. Cro 
Anthur Dennis) Mrs Smith and Mrs, B. 
Diunbae With this early mice the Guelph 
members of the Salvation Army decided 10 
Tail large alla the corner of Dublin ad 








Paisley Steet. The cornerstone wat lad on 
November 6, 1808, and the opening ceremo 
is eld en January 1, 1885, "The Gacph Dat 
Hl of Jaary 2, 1885, gives this descrip 
tat ofthe event 





[New Year Day, 18, wil ver be remembered as 
very in aynpaty sth the grat rl 

‘apidly. Tk oaly about ewo months since ding 
‘eration commen, and now al hat re 
‘fred to ae n complete the platerng and 
fg clebration io there barrack een tho 

















Typical of the movements which gained 
strength from the growth in organized religion 
teas the Guelph Branch of the Upper Canada 
Tuble Sacesy Found in Guelph in 1836 
the Bible Society was made up ofthe ministers 
and leading laymen of the Town's Protestant 
threes Elta to office in 1B48 were: Pres 
dent Cy, Mickle; Viee Presiden, the Rever 
tds Calin Grigor (Church of Seodand). J. 
MacGregor (Free Church Presyteran), 
‘Torrance (United Presbyterian), Jon Bredin 
(Methods), JJ. Brine (Congregational 
and thre leading Anglican laymen, A.) Fer 
fuss, Doctor ling and) Doctor Henry 

The Sacey' purposes were explained in a 
realution pied at the Antval Mecing in 
151: 
Moved by he Res JG. MacGregor, conde by 
the Rew © Grin 

That thr Branch Ausigy Bible Sec 




















Sivan J ear ete 
Spread ofthe pre Word of Cox 





In 185, the local Bible Sociey’s efor 
were augmented by the cteation of a load 
branch of the Upper Canadian Tract Soc 
Tn 1873, hie detrpion was given ofthe Inter 
stoups work 

Since i tala, he Goeiph Branch hai 
{ribet 3000 race saualy. The Youss 
the work, and fx been instrumental in enlarging 
[Soper af weluloes eau ar = pope 
oo The thor are Preent, The 
Cie, Vite Presents © Raymond, D Savage 









Inno sphere was the presence of ministerial 
leadership more prominent than inthe promo 
thon of the enue oftenperance. A temperance 
‘aciety had been funded in Guelph as eaey ae 
1133, but doesnot appear to have ben active 
sud ate eighteen Tories. In March, 188, 
this tem appeared in the Ades 





Tempra Meng —We have sive comin 
Schea-house, Upper Woolwich [set forthe a 
fren of ei for the promonion o te 
‘ihe: We re glad hear fay hing ng done 
Tay. ae grea pretr open of recta 0 











‘The Cadets of Temperance (the junior 
branch af the Sons of Temperance) as ean 
‘et in Janoary, 1851, andthe preface other 
‘onatiition read in pat 


Now. it x deiable toorganie the Youth af he 
Province between the ag of tele and egeen 
Tyan id sense eran temperance 
Teles and the proce of th oteresing portion 
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The vaiur temperance frou were mot 
oh te inviual,As wel they brent pre 
turf bear won bth msl and prvi 
EET fovea to leglteagur the 
“vis owbich they were opened Th em 
1 on the sepefance ine fred ary 
inal eey munepal decor n Coa 

Tamora ak tek re 
were holy fo forty a the 
Shove campaigned erate by 
iegiation 

intl ted with nor behaviour 
wane or ual Ge Per ene, bel 
ine br he fr omni yl, ea 
wihonly out moral ca Tone Cars od 
Siow: 
dhaance ef 30 rol fan any inbabied howe, 
tile erupt tee ave Th 
toy ber arabe pic wer ithe Tow 
SLi itor or emg eee 
Beenie al eggs Ch 
fain, ov td or mit eer wo engiged, or Bow 
egal dws ome the 
bona isan ii 
3 Fh operon alae ay bo 
ine ign olay nde geo 
ny ence, nal or badigo ant ae ay 
Sear ce ay ea bn 








Beoween 1851 and 1866, only five more 
ctl” crimes were added, as per Table 
XV, 
{mn 1867, however, vastly more comprehen 
sive and complex law was parsed (bylaw no 
164). Containing cighty-eiht clauses, it would 


























Take 
ree 


Amending law 164 


form he basis of Gucph's “criminal code” for 


ity were prokbied 


Omiting those em which 
‘Sea! with adminisraive matters, the ellowing 
sdional items relating t india mora 


‘blasphemous language 


Tilard playing on Sunday, dordely howe 
drunk oF dsedenly person, exhibition, Seine 
ants and apprentices and ia billiard rooms, i. 
uae and swearing, Henceforth, thee we 


‘rou be amended 0 











seed to siort every 


$year No longer could morality be deseribed as 
being a mater of individual conscience and in 


dividual responsibil 


Te wan now tobe i 
ited upon pain af fine or inprsonment 








In addon oth rp proiatin fl 
fer eetlopnee of toimerie aca 
there and pope The Bt of ne 
Sih socal iE vob in Gap at 
rid 

socreries 
March, 1804. Mis Abe M. Posie, Pres; Mi 











Loca, Asuany New Bm, Kwci3. oF 
Lone Onganioa in 18, Mest a Freon 


Wettincres County No 15, SM, was 
aganinl sieyeae apo SR. Mota, Tne 


Maser: Robert Hunter Recorder Mt the hit 
hardy inetch mth There ave 2 30 mee 

‘Gust Cuseren, No, 40, RAM, bas bee 
gar 16 year Lace, 2 A Bews H 
(Ge, FA Gemet Serbe ere sce 











ruurtam No. I GARG, wan nase in De 
Cente HBB) VE, Sir tH Lockwood, Praing 
Frevepor, Sir Ke JA Nell, Renae Replat 
Kenly third Monday in each meth Thee are 
Rive wat organized Janaty 25, 16H. AB. Pie 
TPG MT: Pei Se, Mace the fia Wedne 
dy ineach ont Tere are members 
“Gurut Lance, Navbi8, AE’ & AM, wat 
aoe in 1672, John Angi WM; J Naboney, 
SNA W" Marea Wt Baring! See Meat 
the cond Tuciay fa each month ere are 95 
Shere Looe No. 192, AP. & AML, war on 
ut io 1801 Won, Parken, W.ML; We, Co, 
‘Ee Meen the ie Teeny cach moth at Bi 
‘oie Hal Upper Wyant Thee ae ater 
Waveney Looe, No. 961, AF. & A.M. Gen 
‘A Somers, WM Ht Richton, See Meets 
a, Upper Wyndtam Stee There ae 0 men 








ys organized Fey 9, 1896 Joon Werth, CP 
Tn Fenwick, tabs Wan. Boume, Seber Chae 
(Gain Tene Mets seconds forth Paap, 
‘Oud Fellows Hal, Upper Wyo Ser Thee 
setO mentor, 

Excrsnon Bootie. Loocn, No.1, LOOP. 
saa orgie in BIW. Bourne, DMR 
Mckee Sc! Mest the thtd riay i eat 

Procnass Lavo, No; 158, LOO, wae op 
stent Moreh 105. FH. Hamiten, NG 
Win: Waller." Chas Cat RSC, Bal 
Pe Gan Sinan ‘Tess. Meth Tirta, in 
‘Oa Fellow Hal Upper Wyodham Sere There 
Sells members 
iad Maye ith, 1872 Gen, Wheeler NG 
Cate, HS Mest Monty in On lw al, 
Upper Wyndham Sort, Tre se 150 member 
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fuer: Antu Lonct, No. 1831, LO. was 
nganied 13 yey ago, A, Seta, WM, Jobo 
Stith Se Met at and third hurd ia Or 
‘itneton wih te Ledge ts ie Imran A 
‘Stn forthe enc a eres fhe Orde 


ROYAL ARCANUM 
‘Aug. 20th 1864, John Bay, Regent: Chas Costin, 
Ge Regents eRe, Ser ard MD, Toe 
‘Meet fis ad rd Wedoesyr "Thee ae 30 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES 

Brawn Lott, No 58, 10.6 1 a onanied 
Secu i, Maloney, Laie Depy et Mon 
days Ie Gon Templar Hall. oer ld Banke 
Cone Tere are a0 member 
‘op Testun was organiza in Feary, 088 
Rut Hare PRO, SCa EL Hunt, RS Matcearh 
Marldock, Pret; Jneph Ryan, See. Meet evry 
Stays at & pany i Calsnian Hal, Upper 
‘yaa Str 

‘fu LEncut oF THe Cxoas (Calais Teper 
anc) at erased io June 1885, Edad 
Giiten Peckden Paice Nunan, Secreay. 
Nes he lr Suna in each monty afer ih 
sho Bock, Upper Wyndham sicet Teve re 




















UNrrep WoRKMEN: 
Weuuncro Limos, Ne Seuecr 
(Googe Lamond eS. Mest ond and rth 
Tocfays oer eld Bank of Commerce Tete a2 
Guru Lovet, No. 12, AU. wat organ 
int imJanuary, (082 JC. Walker, BMW? 
DMacald AMAtSoyer, Rae Mens es 
thd Tea There are 90 ember, 
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Seddaby.'F: Fs Lawrence, Rar Mecs Bt and 
‘hed Plays, overt Bask of Commerce Thre 


MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 














‘Sr Gone Soc: Wor Jenkin, Pre, 


Pres fun Tinmprm Soe GH, Tae 
Mec de it Tndny in cach ont, over old 
Se Tetucte Bouvour SOcy. fh 
afc Prats Janes Mil, MLAS Ia Vice Pra 
The P. Cnt, 2d Vee Prt; JL. Morphy Se 
Jha, Treae 

‘Gundy Beane Bre: Soctery, Jame Hough 
Dr bcGre, Sct Es New, Tent Sap 
Depry 





Alma block Upper Wyndham met... Wi 
Trea. Young. Mas prayer aa pra ervc 
Belding se wir moti et cure 
‘lectures and practi ak young men, Read 
an sal cling ray or hf ee 
ier Rooms pen day, fen 9 am 10990 pa 

Tir Ciumcs of Exotaso | Paxoctna 
Ascocianor, conining Temperance, Lierary 
fed Visting Branches Ven Aciescon Dun 
{Ghieman: James Cla, Soe Tre General met 
Ing the it Tenia fcc moh Weekly mes. 
Inge af the Branches Land, MD Chia 


























Temperance Bragch |B. Powell Chairman of Lit 
‘ard JO. Bem Prat Jamey Dll See. Meee 
Stoo There are 30130 member 

ta year age Her Wen. Dobe, Sf Det 
{JE Melidey, Pets France Nona, Sexy Pa 
‘Mak Purcell Lavan, Mee every Monta ev 
avo Contin Risk was ncnpoat 

{este ago. D. Strton Pree A Roberson J 
ice Pretj Jon Duviion, Se-Tee. 
antcucrona Soa TheeWaten Prot, 
James Mila, Vice Pro, Ry. 












































"James Mill, MA, Pree, Wi) Eno, 


deren, John Clark, Wra. Gibson, G. 
Storr, See Treas, Rev, Toe War 
nn Rev Janie Sih, McA, BD, Chapa 
per Wyadham sect Average yay eben, 
J, Chadha, and Geo Seman, Pa 
trons E Moris Pra}. Hatinan, See There 

TsO anes and eee of the mronga cae 




















Pres: Chan Cota SeecTrean, Wesly pace 








Avave Toaeare mene 
Gen, Sterna Pres "Thon, Watt, Set-Theat 
in 1838. C. Davidon, Paton; Mr Davdion and 
Mine Reburnon,Pagonewss Thamar Condy 
Prous A, Mean, Vie Pres, D. Sion and 
were) Can Te ae 0 
Maree Lear Base Bat, Ct was eran 
about 1050 Geo, Seman Pre Joba Henderson, 
(founds cate weno Eainburgh rad, ter the 
necnmry conencges Ths Claeys te bar 
‘being the chrpion nine of Canada 
i Dee, Tal The Rink eatod onthe Ea of 
‘rected at con cf (513,000, Tei ted wp with all 
iy ho erojet aod tant ln, D. Sdn 
rok Janes Innes, MP, Viera Ale Bur 
Wows Lacnowe: CUut was enanined a 
Apri ah Nic MePhaer, MD, Pre, Ge, 
th ea There are #0 meer 























Nor were these by any means the ony o 
nied ucial activi, Lal wae 3 ested 
tin sca nitive shifted from the individ 
{alo the organization, ad frm spontancoan 
to planned action, Whereas before 1850 few 
ich organized activites had existed, by 1890 
they enconpasied 

ie 





tnt every aspect of cal 


moe 


[Not only did Guelph’ increased population 
Sumber and impostance of erganize religious 
And social institutions, it alo brought about 
the nea for beter health and educational fa 
Ciies, Thus bth the Guelph General Hosp. 
fal aed aumerous new schools were Bll 

The initiative to construct the Guelph Gen 
ral Honpital was taken in 1861 that year a 
hospital sswiaton was formed, and an Act of 
Incorporation was pawed on May 18th. The 
Act however, contained two limiting prov 
Sos: is that hospital reve soul nt ex 
fed $2000, and chat membership should 
onsist of at east 100 anna ubecibers before 
the charer could come into eet, The fist 
fens aparently, intended o make sire that i 
Temained non-profit, chartable organiza 
tin, the second to ensure tha it ad both pb 
fe support and = considerable sur of funds 
from private wnures, Twas the later proviion 
that ereated a major stumbling block. Te wae 
ot until 1872 that the hoepitals organizers 
manage to acquire x hundred ssbseiben” 








ph al Hopi send Agus, 175 
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A public meeting was then called in the 
Towa! Hall to clectofcers and liecors At 
that meeting the flowing appoinuments were 
made: Chairman, George Ellis; Vice-Chair 
‘nan, Joha Horsman; Treasurer, Charis Ray 
ton Sectetary, Andrew Lemon; Dice 
Sarto, Dr Clarke, N. Higinbotham, FW 
Stone James Massey, Peter Gow, Robert Bell 
aud Join McCrea. Immediately various com 
ries were etalihed to carry oat the work, 
fed on Janiary 11, 1073, four acres of land on 
Dalhi Steet were purchsed fom Dr. Clarke 
forthe mum of $1,000 The erly history ofthe 
owt was allows: 





avin granted $1,300 a Us amount The 
Soon lowed war ne changed to $00, and 
inf War Sway hie 
ihe bmp was opened on the 16th of 
wih Mor Law at Maton, there 
tere che bode Me Gerald O'Reilly was hog 
"The frat public gran apart frm dhe building 
fund wee rived in 13 nae 300m he 
Gonsiy of Wangan, aod ant mount fom 
grant of 3600, and the Ontario Government, 
Foon 

















Although the owpital’s founders had 
ical geting public suppor before 1872, 
ity became obvious. In THBB an enlargement 
was propiedad received wiped sup 
prt. Thor in IB the "Vieira Jubilee 





Wing? was opened which cantsined the 
hospitals ist regular operating room, nuns 
seorn aid a diphtheria patient? voor, thee 
‘oom being completed in 191 

Paralleling the rapid growth of inattational 
le in Guelph, the period 1850-1880 saw a 
reat expansion of eluctional fiilies at 
trell. This development are from the i 
‘reiied legal reqsirements of the Prosneal 
‘cational authorities, combined withthe 
Fuge increase in the numbers of school aged 
ctuldren, When Egestn Ryerson, the Froie: 
‘dal Superintendent of Eaveation,intdced 
legion in 1850 calling for the eabli 
sent of local “ee” public school, supported 


by real eae taxation, he did ith fall 
Lnowledge of the song hostility that such a 
propical would create” By the Act the 


Boards of Tastes of common schol im owe 
And cites were permite to decide whether or 
tot woetablih fe choos, 

Ts Guelph the bat obing int fleet the 
taxceupported fre school syste wen ed bythe 
loa Sapeinicodent of Cammnan Schools 
Job Kirkland, Kirkland’ argument” inf 
‘uo ee achools were similar to thee ely 








Egerton Ryewon” Tn spite of Kirkland 
pleas, fee schools would not come to Guelph 
tl legit bythe Province in 1871 

Tn 1852, as previosly mentioned, Guelph 
ha three common school, but only chat hep 
by Olver, John Galt’ stone “seminary” wat 
‘ued by the Town. Flot schol was con 
‘duced in his residence, and’ Miss Kennedy's 
tt achoo na residence owned by T. Sayers 
Thee alieady overcrowded preter were 
sereiched beyond capacity by. the large in 
treat i schol population of 1853 to 1856 

TNor were inadequate. premises the only 
ple The lack of atrial ith which to 

















conduct clases was keenly felt. fm November, 
1052, in an fort to rc the Guelph Board af 
“Trae to provide the neossary equipment, 
the local Superintendent, John Kirland, 
vote letter t the ph Adverse complain: 
ing of the lack of *mape and apparatus, and 
sang that many ural schoolhouse ae beter 
Farnihed with apparatus than the Town 
school Asa esl f Kirkland’ public pres 
Srey the Trustees reluctantly spent C10 for 
mapa 

The only important change in Guelph 
school sytem Between 1852 and 1856 (beyond 
the eatalithinent of the Catholic schools) was 
the building of a new grammar schoo. In 
1854, recognizing thatthe Grand Trunk Rail 
way would make i imple 1 hold cases 
Inthe oldschool because of tose and danger 
{0 the sudents the Grammar School Board 
fentracted for the erection of new building 
fm Arnold Street nea Pasty ny 183 the new 
‘shoo! was describe allows 





The house i bl a one, wo ori, te om 
athe eer F'The Fone pat was oncupied by he 
{re Good playground The shuaioom consis of 
ween, and benches without backs Asal 
Blncboard: eral map sda cock, mt key 
fg goed time. oth mane teach ithe sate 
‘unt some conn, dpi lea geod 
‘Sc by el by sc ne (ee BF 
3) Sto! ope by ends reang nd 
‘Senin ofthe Serre, Names rol, 25 
fra Pries are ore Pp change place 
Sion) cena ofthe Church of Ela, 

vit avanet aie and in ble beat, 
‘i afchnate pwning, ad on ha acca 











Tm spite ofthe fact that the opening of the 
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‘Catholic separate school had elped alleviate 
the crowding in Guelph common schools, by 
1855 was clear that something had 1 be 
one, In 854 the Board hal struck «commit 
{ee t investigate the situation, and in Fede 
fry 1855, it made its epore. That report read 
‘flows 
‘The Conic apoinied by the Board of Schaal 
ast of rein a Central Seal Hoe or he 
Ton of Gasp rg eave wo repor 
[Lc Th ser aretha the Corporation upward 
‘eign bandied eile beers the apo 
‘na That the two Schoo! Houses beonging 0 the 
‘Atha number ao, hat oe ulin ii ba 
‘te of repay ad atuated sear the aly 
{hati woul be adrable to rove fom ia 
Ir Tht the Tes have Bea ander the ec 
ty of ting Schl ncommation a the on 
‘Bhat hing ve pounds per anu they have ao 
fect ie athe landlord a te Female 
‘Se! Ru that he wil equ fr eter por 
[pecs at Minimo and ha the Stl Howe a 
preont in charge fe Hough may be equ in 
{ic mannen the ere for ich Waa rented ex 
J nat unde the eons management the Trt 
‘esempoy tur Tears one gamma el od 
tn wh see ay of 
"Your Consniter wo het recommend 
she lato ofa tables fm len tha one 
Seca cena prt ofthe Ten ad the 
iets School Hue atest dimensions a 
‘Smad the pres and a inresng Schoo 
fp, and place the ame wade the mane 
Fen of ane eins Head Teacher, whee all he 
Mvaoage crv un elation wil be 20 
{hel wits lrpe onal oul to the 








In Apail it wa announced that los 1046, 
1017, 1051 and 1082, which comprised “about 








20 His Gh 


an are of ground, on the crown ofthe hil a 
joining the Catholic Church propery", cou 
be purchased ae a Central Schoo ite for the 
‘un af £45." While the Hoard authorized the 
purchase ofthe sit, the public mocting eld to 
‘cus thie question voted gine ilding the 
Sehool and the lots were not acted a that 
time, However, in 1858 the School Board de 
‘ded to atempt to achieve at last wine of 
thei goal by a complete reorganization ofthe 
‘choo! sytem. ‘The Connon School and 
(Grammar School Boarde were united. There 
‘was oe a junior sol in each ward to bea 











fad senior gil schools 2 senor boy school 
and the Gramnar School which would pro 
‘ide a clasial education fr thore desiring to 
Sipe the eet Tn Ursa tft 
heels of expanded enrolment, the old Gram 
‘mar School was taken over for common sea 
Purposes, and the old Methodist Chapel 
Tented and divided into two class by 
Yenporary partition, Feer were stuck atone 
shilling thee pence per student per moat 

Although thee changes were an improve 
ten oe the re yen he ert as 
itclear that even after the acquistion ofthe 








“Methodist Chapel, the students faced serious 
overcrowding. The Grammar School was a 
tended by only 3H students, but other cdsen 
eee far lex fortunate, Dutng 1856, one 207 
‘hide ated Me; Walker's one oom Sen 
Jor Boye school; 235—Mn. Master? Juni 
Boys School; 163—Mi. R. Seth's Junior 
Boy" School; 56-the Senior Git School 
taught by Mise Kennedy lor past of the yar, 
and by Mis Giespe forthe balance nd 106 
uldeen—the Junior Girk? Schoo taught by 
Miss Clarke Te should be noted that al 











though the schools wore designated a “Gir 
for "oye in actual fat, they were attended 


by student oth sex 


School attendance, however, was all very 
lw as how Table RXV 

Tn 1871, Egerton Ryerson, now confident 
that there was soicient suppet eros the 
Province to back hin, bad’ an amendment 
ppamed tothe Reiention Act which once and 
forall ended foe forthe common oe “pubic 





nd made attendance compul 


Sory for ll childen beeween the ages of 7 nd 





Toca hdres 

















3-18 years, 1020 10 1,000 2.491 

Toa pups 

3-18 years 786 L172 1.389 2.078 

Pop 

Pupil 687799 1.065, 

Pople gis 202 746 oes 
ies than 

20-day 7 1981 
20-30 days 57 on 268 a8 
ind-180days 219 308 375 BIS 
10-200 days 16816844 FOL 
200 or more days 128° 28 10d Ai 

Average daily 

wtendance sot 481 

Perce daily 

utendanee 86 411 45a 
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Sor the pe of ling new yc sch, the 
Senda othe ene pup having sgely 
‘nie fend nate ny 
‘hye afterward, hen rooleone were pe 0 
{he lc thai eas Inept wo ld ate 
SSholhowe ewan nox the respite by te 
Aeprewcd nate arat hat ime At the next mee 
building the schoo use bt the Counc destined 











For once the Bord of Trustes wat ota be 
put off Exercising their legal right to require 
{he Town Council levy exe fo hoe pu 
se, they. let tender for is immediate 
rection, andthe Town Council had no choice 
bt to comply. Anew era was begining in the 
‘management of Gulphs school alli, 

“The key to the changing aitude towards 
the provon of adequate school facile in 
Guelph wa the growing importance of indus 
lal amongst Guriphs cic leades, na 
‘ioular, Charles Rayatond, owner of the Ray 
‘mood Sewing Machine Company, would play 
a crical oe These dtl alge em 
Ployers, rcognined the validity of Ryeron’s 
arguments tht education provided them with 
Inore cpl, and more productive et 
Poyecs and that, indeed, "Public money em 
Dloyed. in education is a moat" proable 
investment" Tadeed, in the 1850's he main 
trtieiem levelled by Joh Kirkland against 
Geis eachers was tha hey were ailing to 
inaila proper attude toward duty and dic 
pline in ther students 








The children ate tug oe scien ted 
te they fal toa uct a 


pralgh meer get 
Beet cenek ear wer 









thes atinudes were tobe ined in hi 
Ate, not only sat teacher be kept ter 
‘hel duties but facilis had tobe provided wo 
that their Gates could be efectively carried 
Tn 1070, under the leadership of Wiliam 
Stevenon, Googe Pi (itor of the Cap 
Heald) aed Charles Raymond, the Cental 
School projet was once agai, Brough er 
Ee and Gordon Suet and ve aooms 
fied wp. tn 1970 thee clans were taught by 
Mr, Huwon, Mr. Hunter, Mr, Ferguson, Mr 
‘Anderson and Miss Goodve In aditon, the 
Grammar School, Senior and Junior Gil 
School andthe North Ward Scho! were om 
tal School and eventually ots 1046 and 1087 
fn Dublin St were purchased from the Re 
Hector Glackmeye, Lots 1051 and 1032 were 











fo acquired at that time, and wete nib 
‘qenty sold to the Cathie Church in I 

In 1871, tenders were called fr plans for 2 
building to be consructed of Guelph stone, 
and whore com woul! not excod $2000, The 
plant of WR Stctland of Toronto were ac 
xpd and construction began ia September, 
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When Guelph achieved the tats of City 
fon April 23, 1879, and became 2 crportion 
Separate fran the Conny of Wellington, the 
‘3 Wellington District Grammar School be 
‘aime the exclusive property of the City of 
Gielph. Immediately the Board of Education 
begat the bling of he Guelph High School, 
feiaining ony the rear par of the old Grane 
far Schoo. 'The headmaster’ dwelling and 
‘ormnitories were torn down andl replaced by @ 
Some structure witha bell tower. The two og 
inal elasooms were retained, while two more 
tooms were add on the west ie, and a large 
"Seely hall war bulk onthe second floor, 

inthe year 187, after Captain Clark had 
arranged forthe bllding of gymnasium at 
the ea, the Ge High School was raised wo 
the sandard of Collegiate Tastitute, and 
Hom that time on the Board of Edation 
freied a numberof new schol to accommo. 
‘te the growing shoo! population, 








ao 


(OF all the educational insitions estab 
Fished in Guelph, nove would became beter 
Known inde more widely reqpected han the 
School of Agricultre and the Experimental 
Farm situated jus south ofthe Town, Orig 
‘aly the choo! had Been scheduled o be bt 
‘on and purchased at Mimico. However, when 
the proposed site proved ta be unsuitable, the 
Provincial Goveramet in 1873 purchased the 
FAW Stn farm on the Dundas Road. 

Th July of that year the Goveroment ap 
point at Principal ofthe School of Agricul 
Tite, Mr Henry McCandless, 9 Scotch, 
trained i Tela, who fr wo yeas had been 
Profesor of Agdealture at Comell 
Univeriiy "Mr. MeCandles, however, 





proved to be whaly unt forthe position and 
her af anon he was freed 1 resign" 

Following his resignation, «young man 
named Wiliam Johnston, a ecene graduate of 
the Universiy of "Toronto, as invited to 
Goelph as Resident Master of the School of 
Agiclture until a sicoemor to Me. MeCand 
ies could be named. ‘The flowing year a Mr 
‘Charles Roberts was appointed Prisipal, but 
toning to iin was unable to take the pos 
tion, and Mr. Johaston war appoited 35 
Principal” He Bel he poston fo ive year 
the ment trying yea inthe history ofthe Ca 

The purpose of this institution was fo in 
prove agricultural production and standards, 
TB cede o any, many of Ontario's farmers 
‘were ore that litle affront by the pe 
tciournes of group of urbanites proposing 
to change the farmer accustomed ecanomic 
tnd gotl behaviour, Fron the farmer point 
‘tie, the propa to send farm boys to such 
{school would have the eonsaquence of ling 
{hin heads with impractical ideas and ambi 
tions thereby rendering them wnt for frm 
Ing. Although the Agrialcral School's uric 
tl seme "pracial” experience’ oo the 
Tau at the expense of "book learning," this 
‘id litle to ceduce farmer how. As teu, 
frolment grew slowly before 190, and con 
fern was exprated frequently about the 
Snaitten’s ture, 

Tait of the seriousness of thee problems, 
the Agvculural School made important pro 
ts before the torn af the century. Although 
the original academic curicalum was de 
Soe tobe sutabe for boys ust Feaving pub 
Tie school, the. pouty of expanding’ the 
foun f dy tothe cllege level was acon 
Tinuing interest of the fist permanent Princ 
































pal, Wiliam Jobnson (1874-1879), His suc 
‘csr, June Mille (Principal 1878-186, 
President 1890-190) was equally enthusiast, 
and in I88D the charter war amended by an 
Act ofthe Ontario Legislature afiliatng the 
school with the University of Toronto, and 
thereby allowing the degree of Bachelor of Se 
fence of Agriculeare to be confereed. At the 
Sane tie the school was renamed The On 
tario Agricultural Calloge and Experimental 
arm. ty 1808 i graduated the ist fis de 
sreestdents 

‘Under the leadership of Wiliam Johnston 
and James Milly the College established 
Farmer Inte, sent out travelling lectur 
fe and model davies, ane numerous shor 
‘ure programs were developed to serve the 
fecial toads of rural Ontario, All of thee 
Mtorked improve farmer-Callege eelatons, 
Sd after 100 attendance impeoved, 

‘OF particular significance tothe fate of 
the College was the establishment ofthe Mae 
tinal state in 1903, Designed. particu 
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lary for the training of public schoo! teachers, 
the Intute ofleed for feachers male and fe 
‘ale, coures in Nature Study, Home Eco. 
fomics and Mamal Training, Before the e 
{ablisient of Macdonald Insite, few 
female students could atend the College, the 
‘exception being these taking the short course 
in dairying, With the opening of the Mado 
ald Inttte, ew opportunities fr edcation 
tere seized upon eagerly by female students 
{ni the seputation of the College was greatly 
eaanced, 

Daring the yeas prior wo 1927, many new 
buildings were added and adaonal land pr 
chased fo provide a total of 717 acrea™ Tn 
M2" the Ontario Veterinary College wae 
moved from Toronto to Guelph, and wat an 
important addition to the Campus” In 124, 
War Memorial Hall was erected and formally 
dedicated by General Sir Artur Curse" 

By 1927, the thrce Colleges were Fil 
tabled, and making a important contribu 
‘on to iin the Guelph aren 
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the general membership 
hee interests and in 1873 








President; James Goldie (Rour ml); George 
Murton (ott house; WSC. Knowles ( 

once}, J. Stewart (planing rail and lumber 

fr John McCrea. (coal oil refinery) 

1); David MeCre 
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ad Loaa Society) ad John Hoss 
ind othing sae’ The Bosc of 


eel with everything fom 
the establishment of new manufacturing enter 
prs (othe extent helping ora the nex 


iam of a ation 3 

uelph Railay, 
Town beautifeation 

ed cousandy 40, make 
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tion of the problem, and by 





Town's newspaper, 
their member were 
the Town and City ¢ 

‘Whew the Guelph Be 





that enetng i pa int 











sialic rng oth Town ap Acai fo 
the malate a Agua: implement ad 
terete the report he commits who du 
‘Satake he dy of yeting all ses nrmaton 
ir Mi Jo Hg war appointed chair, ad 
De Base teary 

“Te chan, afer stating the objet of the 
werting called ujon Me Hight, one ofthe 
{Ske shape and ote ut the many advantages 
[Resng buines San porant and ommanding 
pnt ike Gurph 

















sun mates ow teary hich Be ponte at 
{he impos of tating ach an eter 
‘Geip and te bene tat wold cee to he 


Tana by cabaret, wan eta at 
{il up cpio thy thowand della wold be 
‘leu war hy nd abe anne clare 

‘Mr Chas Daan spoke strongly in orf 
meeting, ad ot the matter faiely before ther, be 
owl toe the meting doe ele 
Firm a Jon Stock Campania Gael fr he 
‘anal of Agric Implements 

The mon war sade yr Mie and 

Mr Tlignintha moved, sccnded by Me 
(Candie tats nk tbe oped he pa 
fue of scenning what amout of tack eat be 
‘Eon wan he frheance of this emtepie 

‘Moved by Mr. Davidion, onde by Dr: Bes 
sey, thas. somites Ibe appoint fr he 
rane fnsting carrying om ch menses 
hay te neemuty wo advance the Agia 
Tnapement Auecison, Carr 

Rok let wart ence openod ad ack tthe 

















The committee appeinted to aie capital 
for the prone implement factory was eo 
ppued of Adam Robert, Lavi Coit, John 
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Inglis and WH, Mil, manufacures; John 
Hogg and James Mastic, merchants William 
Calling carpenter; John Mitchel, undertaker 
Stephen Bout, architect and bilder; James 
Hirelon, cabioe’ maker; N. Higiabotham, 
MP. North Wellington and insurance; and 
Charles Davide, agent fora major source of 
fmurigage funds, the Canada Permanent 
Builing ard Loan Society. By 1873, James 
Hazelton, the cabinet maker, had dicontn 
ted the manufactor of furniture to operate Bis 
‘own eal furniture: 

Tn supporting, the proposed Agricultural 
Implement Company, the Gadpk Mecary ex 
plained is importance to the economic fore 
he Town 


We are glad to i abe to ay lore our ears 0 
Iicictm » eprt of the Song of the mec 
iid fro an Uplemene Manulesrng Com 
pny she neo und in another column, We 
fed noc urge at any length dhe reasons whieh et 
Fe he rmtion fc Company, Ato ne 
{Be sory far Town fen ese nesery 
Br krciens wo loo wel to fading than st 
‘mera cryin tn codon of anon 
fom ld ae tatty pre ether nero 
tential to rete Hee, scoring to he 
‘anne in which we mod nd shape the oppor 
Mier of he moment I cant be deed that he 
faeay enemy rapidly. progemiog tothe 
Sethe ef whe producing many Genel 
lw sn brig, wk acompning 
Change and dvr opening up oem channels ct 
to prepare cuties or the ehange that ve may 
fw hither” No sep coud be ten bee cl 
{ad to eure thi eat than he exalsnent of 
shanulacis upon at ne 9 rexpectable mae 
{interes orc of ty wha te 
fest mote, froin age sear a he 
Freon pene, Pons 
{hrvallod and increasing tod of communica 
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The eommite's campaign was apparently 
succesful soon therafcr the Guelph Arr. 
Caltral Works, Ler! Comit, proprietor, an 
bounced it existence. Although ie adverive 
ments for “The Farmer Friend Gang 
Plough ~The text sicrsfl Paw wherevet 
shite, unsurpassed fr simplicity snd du 
blity, and stands without aval”, appa 
Fegulatly, ie remained a small ‘concern 
hroughout its existence. Hs plant on Neloon 
CGreacent (oppesite the site ofthe present aby. 
lie Library} burned on July 10, 18772 Comit 
rebuilt and continued there fora few years 
By 1882, the business had been taken over by 
Thos. Gowdy,whowe agricultural works were 
atthe cornet of Sulfa Yorkshire Soces 
While the Guelph Agricultural Works di ot 
pigs to rave loa funds for ote entries 
‘were undertaken bythe Board of Trade 

The Guelph Gas Company was started in 
csactly the same manner asthe Guelph Ags. 
fultral Works, In easy 1870, 2 commitce 




















anid to investigate the profitability 
nd wily of a company to produce and di 
{bute coal gar in Guciph. On July twenty 
seventh, a public tneting was eal Yo discuss 
the committees report and to idertake the 
formation of a Gae Company. ‘The, Gxiph 
Mery case this description athe eting 




















(Baty te, fon. 261577) 










































sulci capital was rid to get the enter 





Prise under way’ and by August twenty thd, 
the company wa ready to go ahead The 
Gig Mere gave hi report 


aap Ga Caps This Company was flo 
tcitlden and hen inthe Town Hall whee 








aory legal documents were drawn op by Me 
ames W. Stunde cng Slt to he Cos 
all a seca mecing af the Cinna o pa a 
Ty’ auteriaing the comtracion ofthe 

Te Company io be cll “The Gulp Gar 
Company Fh capital ofthe Carspany 80500 
13 shoes of 20 each "ihe at rae 
Te apprprated to the pur of comoctng 
(fork of sid Company, and foro other parpe 
Shawomer" The term the Companys eatoce 
amas Sai chard Mea eee 
‘int a 

Mt Par, he proprietor of the undertaking 
thche monte He wl commence the work a om 
‘rotten immedi on the pags fe By ln 


























By-law number two hundred, pane by the 
‘Town Council on Ostcber 21, 1870, granted 
the Gas Company the right ¢ lay is mains 
bndercty sect and through publi propery 
Tn return, the Couneil ade only one rere 





Corpor with ch quay gm ae ey may 
fea forthe ging he Sec and Tow 
Fito oes ube bang ofthe Town ot 
Sahl be charged fon time tome by the Com 














At the adjoutued special mecting of Towa 
Council on Friday evening, August 26, 1870, 
the Mayor read a amnunication from Mr 
D, Guihise, Town Solicitor, communicating 
that he had examined she By-law proposed to 
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he pane for granting certain powers to the 
proposed Gas Company to ly dowa pipes in 
the mens et, of Gaeph, and was of opinion 
tar it would be legal forthe Council 0 grant 
the powers sought and that the restictons 
spectied. inthe Bylaw were legal and 
proper 

“The st gat was delivered for use on Jams 
ary 18, 1871 snd on January tiny. the 
‘Town Hall was li by gain a gala dil. 

Although not all sew manufactoring Gems 
etal afer 1966 could be atid 10 
the actives ofthe Board of Trade, the in 
crease was sgieant. Whereas between 1861 
‘nd 1866 oa seven new manfsctring enter 
Drs had been starts 1861, nancy 1862, 
Charis Raymond, sewing machines; Robert 
Parker, cxviagess Charles Thais, implement 
manufacturer; and Thomas Gowdy, sgrie 
tural implement, 1063, TF. Grant, pumps 
164, Hell Organ Company: 1865, none; 186, 
Toon Brothers, ploughs; in 157 alone, 
leven new manafcturing business were set 
tip: MeLicad, Wood & Co, organs; Solomon 
Niyer, cigars; Geonge A Bruce, ‘carriages 
McNally, Clemens & Co, woollen goods: 
Alex. Ferguson, grit mil: ©. Pooley, pork 
picking; Pret’ & Hepbutn, shoe makings 
George Murray, woollen goods; Nathan To: 
sell planing ily MeCrae, Hogg & Hockin, 
‘oa refines; and Hockin & Son, eooperage 
Sa coal il dslry.* 

‘Originally, Hckin & Son had been coo- 
pers—barrel maere—but im 1067, with the 
pening of the il fede at Petrolia, they had 
‘sed addvonal capital to start large coal 
‘a silly, eich in turn enabled them to 
(gaily enlge the cooperage side of thelr 
Fnsines, The Wellington County Diectory for 
186) pve this deerpion ofthe fr 
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Gap Coat OF Rey Se ond Bard 
‘aty—Hecda & Son, seam pret (owen 
Sok wih he Grand Truk ph dep The 
fs increasing, and the proprietor intend making 
aodofvariasotee kinds 


























fortunately, about thi tine anol cartel 
in the United State, ed by John, Rockefe: 
ler, had been exablsed asd this grovp soon 
spread is operations igo the Canadian el 
Helis. By gaining coatol of alot all 





crude oft produced, pices were dhiven up 
‘radually forcing the independent refiners ct 
i busines: On September 6, 1059, che Pero 
Ta enrreqondent the 











smah excited, and §2 per barrel have bea reel 
tract aca ata the peda se tun 
Thee actualy eh faite oe 

















With the “Combination” contlling supply 
a well as eling refined oil to teal in 
Gueiph, i was noe lug before both lca oi 
tefineries were bankrupt. ‘The Gih Dine 
for 1882-1883 sumanarzes their fate in a fee 











Standarl Os Co Cl. NH 
ote His 





bar manager 








fuscion of GWER. and GTR, [Crimea 
Sea 
By 1885, the busines wat close and 
Guelph nea were supplied by other Stand 
std Oil Company eineris in Canad andthe 
United States, 
new manufacturing enterprises were eta 
lished several of which would 








row toa lange 
sie. OF thee Caleb Chase catiages later the 
Guelph Carriage Goods Company), 186 
‘Crowe's Ion Werks 1868; Guelph Sewing 
Machine Company (Wilkie and. Osboe) 
1860 Samuel Smith ater Beardmore) Tan 
Ad machinery, 1871; and the Guelph Spring 
and Asie Company, 171, were the mos in 
Porant 1 must be emphases, however that 
sstablihed, the depresed 











dition of the 
economy generally fesicted instal output 
in slowed population growth, a aw a 
le XXVIL 


Table XXVIL 
Gael Popa 
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petty due to the Pranco-Promian War andthe 
txpenditres fr the construction ofthe Well 
Inga, Grey and Brace Railway, indseies 
expanded eapidly and several new manufac 
ties were started. In particular, the Bell Organ 
Company; Armatrong, McCrae & Cos 1B. 
Armstrong & ‘Cos, NicLsod, Wood & Co 

RReyinond Sewing Machine Company; Tolton 
Brothers and Osborn & Wilkie (Gutiph Sew 

ing Machine Company); and all the local 
four mils enjoyed tage cee. Acaeription 
in the Tonle Tgp i 1870, of the busines 
‘auvied on by the Raymond Sewing Machine 
Gomnpany, gies go Hea of why thse en 
terpes suceeded 

(One af the okt elie and 
soci mah 

rows of rapidly expan ax About 
‘Khon Church nd upon he renal 

ter Tat Mir Raymond ation Yo te 








































vigil patent) oem th 
ia Gir poked Ia 











nore adapted inthe requirments of 
[int sing and momufactoing pape jc 













Like the "Raymond sewing machine, the 
“Onburn made by the Guelph Sewing Mo 
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chine Company, was consistent winner at ex 
hibition acrns the Provine. For example, in 
1870 the “Osborn” machines won thre fis 
atthe Western Fai, and to iets and oo se 
nds atthe Provincial Exit.” The he 
the “Osborne” icc, as with the 
woekmanship. With a pardonable pide the 
manufacturer advertise! 

feet voting pe 
































rt epi [4 
Wis, sn he 25 enre n the Hany Sowing 
Berlin County Shaw het pee 

















or were nich advertisements by Raytnond 
and the Guelph Sewing Machine Company 
idle boas. tn 1876 the American Cons in 
‘Guelph reported that, in pte of high US, tar 
15, $158,100.80 worth of wing machines was 
‘hipped to the American market. This fist 

Signiteant when itis remembered that only 








‘ne other manulatured prot, mal, having 
2 value of $7950.81, was even mentioned in 
the total Gueiph export of $710,183.39 tothe 
United States or that year 





GUELPH ‘SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
“THE OSBORN” | 








(Ca Brig Me 








Similar evidence regaeding 
foand in Guelph 

ts, For 
fae & Co, wor fit prizes atthe Previn 
dal Exhibition for many Hers including woo 





Ten shits, drawers, socks, stocking, shawl 
mite ete Atte sme enbbtion « Toronto 
newspaper said of J Armstong’cariages 















then a the iret Provincia Esha One 





lesign a juin fo es ere ly to bexome 
SS popular nelle Te osbnre! ftheback 
eae dod somvert i into singe gh 
‘vier af adranage be oom capac te 
{pe underneath the sx arin seemed 
TPor srg amoune of tareage™ 





With the expansion of Guciph's manulac 
turing firms, population pace again began 1 
Increase a workers Hacked Yo take jobs. Com 
Inerciat prosperity returned, and new build 
ings wer erected in the downtown area, So 
‘tong was the Tow image as growth cen 
trey and so well established were it factories, 
thae despite the general depresion of 1875. 
11, Guts population coatinve 0 grow 
ssp table XXVIL 

{reviewing the Town's economic sation, 
the President of the Board of Trade com 
Inented in ebruasy, 1877, upon the contrat 
tween the difieule aad” depresed basines: 
fondtions onthe one Band andthe continued 
{zowth. in population and building on the 
tthe, He ai 





Your Coan et thatthe trade ad comeree 








“22 
FIRST PRIZES 


ABLANvirtove 6 Ct 





Correns § PLB 






Abr, Amatang & Or, Gated Slat 
(ph Boing Moy, Nebr 21,170 
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fhe Dominion fr the pat yer as ben ia 
‘Nery depend condition, dat 0 fa tee 
tongue bev that commercial prom 
ey shout tortura once Hr whit he 
‘Ez and commerce ta Tow Has ben very de 
prow se sec Crh ree 
the magnificent bites of ang rected for com 
rcs purpose, andthe very great number af 
UTeling tac om the honble sotage of the 
Tabor tote mason of the wealthy We Bind 
Pings a oof $2000; and i 156,160 
Failing a ae of $3000 


In 1877, 1878 and 1979, the international 
epresion affected Guelph severely. Not only 
Sid foreign manulactrers dump thee surphs 
fds nto Canadinn markets at ruinous pices, 
Pot the American government icteavd aif 
racy, thereby efleesively losing their 
{doors to Canadian manvfactared product 
For Guelph sowing machine industry these 
thangs amounted to near diate Whereas 
in 1976 they had shipped $158,100 worth of 
machines to the United States, i the fest 
(quarter of 1877 thie gute had been reduce © 
‘708.162 

With the Town's mantactring severely 
caraled, the lom of the market area to the 
forth began fo have it fll effect. Unemploy 
tent coe, aad many ofthe Town's zen 
pvenced ardhip and suffering. Aa arte in 
the Gulp Heong Mery in December, 1878, 
es some iden of hie situation 





Sip Kish-—Mrw Ears, the maton of the 
‘tee hows fora sup itn There much 
‘Scone Toa the pron ane aed te 
fr that ae ot erpopmen ell hl the ad 

Phe mop tchen wih joy ver ce winter 
is thiren and women have pid rsa wit 

















ee Poe eee 
ear iciae geet ey ere br 
Site pee ements 
a et Aina Ati'RDietey ve 
en te & Ola Sotiag Machine 
sng on hl ne Raymond ‘cay bat 
Sia wna (bso Hee ae 
aaa! 






































Macdald tok Horsman’ advice and the 
Governor-General delayed bis visit 1 Guelph 
tonal the allowing September OF the firms 
tmeitoned by Horsman, Allan's Mill had 
teen sold to David Spence of Brantford, abd 
by 1894-1085 the Guelph Sewing Machine 








Aro ves fete sof th Manus 
Ore nd Pris oi 107. 


Company was known as the Guelph Sewing 
Machine and Newety Works with Russell & 
MeCrac as owners; and the Guelph Agricul 
tural Works (Levi Cost) had Willimm 
OrConnor as proprietor, The Raymond Sew- 
ing Machine Company, however, etained is 
‘fginal mers The eonomic situation was 
farther complicated by the decision ofthe old 
Guelph finn of Ings and Hunter to move 10 

“John Inglis as, in moet respects, a typical 
Gitiph manafactare Ashore biographical 
‘etch, taken frm Mecho and Miling New, 
‘October, 1886, giver a gond pict of the 
Sechanie” tanted manufactrer” 





‘Me. ngs was born in he pari of Caste, Ros 
Fnroughsife, Scoland ter aoown a8 Lees 
tte) on the 12 Junaay, 102 At an ay ae 
fe began an apprcnotip wih Thomas Ander 
nlite Gallows, Wen out bis 
‘ime he lel his nate and and wen 0 England, 
ing epoyment i the Vauthall Foundry to 
ineroot From Lie, fer a Ge, be re 
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moved to Manche, nl pen sen year the 
Jud at Format: Wien hae be ade no bi 
hind to come to Canada, td arived et the 
‘such well Keown mils as J. & R. Lowrie Mill 
Bt Bata Oa Caan i, Po 
{he Campbell Mul Cayuga, One; Ford Mil 
Since Ont: Brown, Rind & Chane Mill 
Damnavitle" Ont and Weimer Mill, Dandy 
nt He ako worked Jno Garshire & Co 
‘ult Ln 1880, he went to Guelph and formed x eo 
arersip ith ‘Thx, Maand Trane Ext, 
‘ly eaod on by John Watt, Afr st far, 

nes were ade the im, which shen bea 
rat, Inglis Co, and conta rv yar 
loner, Me Ing present partner became su 























‘Med with hi unde thea of Ings Hamer 
Thi fim caried on large business in Gulp, 
{huh in mal bung and eionesing unl he all 


at, when they domed advise oreene 
‘hae bt Tort, purchasing te peat 





ns ein weve as apparent 
it was reported tha: 


‘The lt ive ya ae en » wonder ncrent in 
the volume apd extent heir bane, now 
Srl wha esr was in Guetpy Te fr ane 
‘da fein the year of the [America| Cone 
fal 1876 They ao eroy reputation for me 
‘ne bolls, es sean o hon onthe content, 
the ean pac ts year GHG, they bend 











Guelph could il afford such lass, and 
thong twas believed that Macdonald's Na 
ional Poiey® ould ad manufacturing in 
genera twas recognise that something had 
tbe done, some divect action taken, if 
Ciegus nba, std Gonwsctee wer 
share ful in the benefits of the National Pal 





awe 


During the period of economic expansion 
from 187 o 195, the Gucph Board of Trade 
mectngs became ls frequent, and Fewer peo 
‘wth the Town once again in the vip ofa de 
presion, barineamen turned to the Board of 
Trade as an important insta in dhe sl 
tion of thee problem, 

At the Annual Meeting in February, 1877, 
the President of the Boor of Trade, Robert 
Melvin, give thir amearment of the Boar's 
value, uncon and accomplishments 


re not ins pt ge al an acute 2 
{2 ty wil deine 6 dt cemeuraee of oe 
Hoan and Counc navn bes tne ad 
Tegla nthe ewig a they should hve bo 
ite wok espe te hop, on ith eo 

Sian way, the Board ny goon ad pene 
Seanders aly the bringing wget of he 
Ser and tlk ver tops of mata tact, nor 
‘nar lcting the Ta bat ewe te ony 
tarpon matter eating to tae, comment 


























tnd manaticurng, By ch onftenes your 
Gono tae at ring the sre oe te Board 
Wisin aie operant wa the det mea 
‘ing ow inten eaond in earn ck 
oy tgp ad inaugurated the Elmira oad 
Sopris each over al gulaton esi ade 
Gr indelysided and Giented mean for te 
Tent onde aod cmmetee generally" 





The reviled Board of Trade oom deter 
mined that to main objectives had to be 
chive civic provement eo atract more 
‘Sstomers to the stores and shops: and 
‘nbidization direct and indireet—20 aid the 
manufacturers, An important stp in bh tra- 

‘Cty government, although more cay 
save th wider powers to monipal cou 
Eig but required a, population of 10,000, 
Thertore, in April, 1878, when it was an- 
houneed that the assent val showed the 
“Town's population hae reached 9.918, imme 
dite step were taken to request the Provincial 
‘Governinent to pas the necesarylegiaton to 
fae Guelph othe status of 3 Cayo spite of 
lrme delay, April swentyhied, 189, the iy 
‘Reond anniversary of Gueiph's founding, was 
famed athe day on which is new charter 
would take fee.” 

Th preparation for the feival, every eft 
seas made to flow Jobs Galt’ example, and 
To make the event ae whic would Knger long 
inthe snenores of all thse who attended 
Fest of al the Town was decorated and bea 
fife to degre never before attempted. The 
(Gulph Wiel Hal i 
ag were dled wth grea profion hough 
futihe Gy Fhe Royal Stndard outed or he 
{Gy Tal tod wrerneat, te deme wee ta 
(Distal The White Hone of Bane, the 
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rs [eCity cet the Royal iy wa gto. 
‘nny noeeae an stated vey coral 
[ttrlon, om thir earl eit age and ont 
ite mere docerable on ment every pbc bul 
TRE Sores and. private reidenow Everbedy 
Steve hae ied wan every other bay i sow 
oneerae tat they ft hatte getet day a 
‘Gaps history bd are 

Te Wyndham Sie onc wee actually the 
sory af Gap They are plaid magia 
Tapeatant on otoary cesions, bt the lt 
dnt acre theories 
(sed windows wih sable goods ade sp 2 
ay ipay ch ar reminded one of the de 
Saiptoor of Griemal sere The ret had bee 
Sie ene an tere hh ae a 
tke "Town, sed nah othe com a hoe 
Stalling al ving. ore ste ad een 
abana op ad te wae appearance ofthe 
‘Gin war cel, happy looting and wo hl 
ae dn vistors were paring in the eed 
Ppase, Commenate of the conduct of the 
Gap itaisons wee ar Bealy botowed as 








Tae second major event ofthe day wat a 
gala parade the largest in Guelph’ history. Tt 
Feared weaty-b00 minutes to pas oe pint, 
She folloped the fllowing reste! om the 
(Gry Hall east, past the Royal Hotel and rail 
‘way station then along Woolwich, Safle and 
Glasgow Stet, Waterloo Avenue, Norfll, 
Wealwich and Wyndhaan Sercets, and back © 
City Hall, The oer of procesion was a fl 





oc Maril—Chaes Shape Ti, 
‘han. ch nae cl bor 6 Gel 
the Roy Sande 
Cal. Aang commanding ia 
sey rade Band. 
ting fe tery nn Ontario Fil Bat 
‘yh 


Li 
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‘Macenald and Capt McCrae 
Guelph Rifles, no. 2 eampany under command of 
Eramoe ies, unde aman of Capt, Mai 
“Goterich ban 
Canis oft Cuban nearing 
‘Board of flea 
hh bation ta. 

St Pvt’ eneraen Sore 
‘Mounted Marshals G8 Grange and) MeAvocker 
Tanne ft Pathe fener 
Ss Parneke Benet Soc 

re by four, and David Masi in Highland 
ah Btn Ba, Se 
Bec re ace th b 
Mitel fe tga 
"Gach fre tignie 
lak and lacie con 
(Geo. Had Maa of bch company 


























J.C i's 






































Jol Sanya, hoard ct an x tam, 
coat ol V- har plows and 
‘cal works de 
Hwa sn Mera ier, | 
‘Sheena’ mtr caf ager ero wich a 
i ee 
iter, Je our an 
Cc Rayna Sewing Machines, 
Pore Noth Riser lo Maman 
Tatton Box Agicral Werk 
J. A. Ama Carpet Loom oration, 




































“ED, Cae ogres 








The parade halts desired purpose 
Heald commented in this ats suo 


ws the 





wou by fn Batya and ses ed 








[Nowhere was the ttenpt oly the spits 





oF Guelph residents move apparent than in 
the proclamation nazning Goelph a Clty, and 
inuhe adirenes presented bythe various pb 
Tie figures ‘Two speeches, one By Mayor How: 
tard, of Guelph, the ater by Mayor Beaty of 
Toronto, are worthy of note. In part, Mayor 
Howard i: 





Like many pros 1am emer wen the 
Eedadatite Cac hare wat a dese fr 
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‘hip of Gogh and ad ually ne repeat 
Jihe Towthip Counc: In 1851 sas ieee 
fuel ast silage, and fn 1890 a4 Town, Ta 
Tene the Sint ecg fhe Coe ah my 
Fiend Jobn South was eco the ft mayor 
‘While Gop har alway made steady progres 
Shei ede are age te tk 
Tarte being etblaes! the same en, ad the 
‘way being operon since hat te has 
Enjoyed a continned prepay rating, tnt 
tenant aly the ope We 











Te oficial proctashation, read by Mayor 























TLEPE ro wit Jb Ha, Cy Clk nd Tracer of Gp Gage award Es, Mow of Culp 
‘Bde Jae Chad Bag EM ugh (Th Cnn tel New, My 1,108) 
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Howard at part of his pocch wat a fallow: 


‘ca he orton ofthe Town of Gash 
tin pen ee a 
iofiod a lie all iaie madly 
Peerretebarigereerrd 
fendoscsaceatles 
Sal ar heed dy of gi et 
tat hc Cy oa ees ay 
Sr ed 
at otal hh 
Sielhespetee steer Catal 








ae 

















Mayor Beaty of To 
Guelph future 





onto spoke glowingly af 


He sid tht on behalf the Queen Ci of the 
‘st he was proud and happy to greet the Roy 
tion He glanced brie atthe history af the new 











sr never wopped. It never came to 4 wand 
‘ctablchment and the spit agricultural coun 
‘tear tose be double er poe ope 








This celebration did much to rece tension 
and rie the pis and expectations a thee 


od 


Now that City status had been achieved, 
Gxelgh quickly proceeded to consider the 
fs to locate within their municipality, Other 
‘competion wid Guelph therefore, i Guelph 
Sante to gros, it woble be meceary fri 
manuficrurr to eeceive subsidies wliiently 
Taree overcame any disadvantages due to 








cation and the cout of transportation, In di 
‘sing the merit of subsidies the Gacph Mer 


{be rs of ny copciienCeperal pans 
‘ites maa We dese to our intend We 
outstation] by-law ‘There powerfl SF 
India Gocph wil omehaely 
Dano bre ant othen cognged teen 





























of he new factory The who ave oes sent 
hi land ll il he a eta demand fe he 
ihe it comenjene ofthe sonal mabe of 
‘enw be employed, Mrchants wil ale larger 
Siler the to sean Tse wee laa 
ie inet benetted 

Guelph did, however, st up tequlrements 
ete elgbity for indus subsidization 
find how ites tobe applied, Firs i normally 
took the foun of «remission of taxes and fee 
teater fora period of ten years afer the new 
brine ova established, Secondly, subsidies 
snere given to.2 new enterprise only when is 
Drovts were not aleadymansfacared in 
Guelph. This war ve whether a new firm 
wished to move to Guelph or an old fm 
Wish to expand inco a new line of merch 
‘ie Thite ttempra were ade to write ita 
the sleiization by-law certain guarantes of 
petlrmance on the part af the company. 
Tee reuienents generally stipulated the 
‘minimum number of persons to be employed 
inorder thatthe company might retain i sub- 
dy, The fist by-law of this type, No. 2, 
fpsed Jane 2, 169, offering the frm of A 
Murchy and Company a remision af axes or 
fen yeas to establish 4 Tactory for the mans: 
facsre of eualleable iron cartings, contained 
thee retritons 
Proved, however ad the exemption heen con 
fave bad pn the expres condone ow 
that thet all be cuntisiny employed a ad 
{he ae all have bon put i operation ad x 
‘Mose ofthe owner or Lane hese on average 
[Nomer afl than tem ployee Work 

Td cond hi he i Etblahmen all be 
copersiog Sly and exe a the predation 
‘Faiaeaie iro Casings 

"The std Euan shall evertlen n 
ach year be svcd in he sa way and rated 
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sd plac onthe Cateston Rel but on roduc 
ihn fo the Mayor ofthe sua City ono lore he 
Fin day of Deer a each ear of airy 
‘lene ofthe peeing Conditions Maving bers 
‘Smpted wit ce tne Asenes aod rat sens 
the tid Enablaen hall no be Called and 
the Mayors Carta that uch eidene ha teen 
[roduon stall ben uibesent Ahoy othe Col 
{eStart shal be hi ty 0 ea om Col 

(Over the years many Guelph industries e 
ccved such sueiies It mutt be made clean, 
hamwever, that the City, Counc sbietion 
Prey had the suppor ofthe property owners, 
tho comprised at Tease hallo the City's tx 
pavers. Although sich polices would increase 
{axatin, it was recognized that Guelph prs 
patty depended upon the employment of the 
frovinurn wurmber of worker, 

or the fist few years ofthe operation of 
Macdonald National Policy and. Guelphis 
rogac ofldhstrialeubidhnton, he ese 
$ppeared to be worth the eat. Wi the huge 
infesion of feign capital to build the Cana 
tian Pace Railway andthe exeation of pro 
fected markets scveral of Guelph’ industics 
“spanded rapidly. In a suney of slected in 
‘duties conducted by the Canadian Govern 
tent in 1095, {was teported that between 
O78 and. 1284 employment in Guelph had 
‘ircually doubled form 317 in 10 indi to 
{W0HI in 18° The Gp iy Diet fo 1885 
15 gives this eaeiption ofthe Citys major 
employers 
Raytonds Sowing Machine Works, employing 
20 haa he Bell Organ Works, employing 20 
andthe Welln Miso McCrse and Ce 
‘lying 250 handy the Pane Factores of Swe 
in tod Hancn, aod of Rainer and Sony 
Dering, 25 ands eah Gow Aaclarl 
Worse employing om 30 to @D Rand Guelph 
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Carpet Far, mploying 35 han: Ser Creck 
Brewery empoying 8 tars the Four of 
‘Thee Woemich ctplorag 40 band; Crowe 
‘Works, and Swart Planing NB, 30 hand 
the Pernitare Paco of Bare Bro, bands the 
Foundry of WH. Nl 21 hand he Cig Pa 
{ne Mains and Nerciy Works band theo 
{che Fring Mile of James Golde he Gel 
fat the Ormamental Fler Cade Fatry of 
‘WHE Maran plying 2 1030 hand: Brows 
Boot and Siow Facts 22 hands the Guelph 
Boxay Tap Won, the Organ Factory of farmer 
utp Ale Works (1 Pepper Ca} the On 
focal Mil of He Munn To Aetna 
‘Work the Union Foundry; Tins Ag 
InplenentFutry he Knsing Factory of ra 
area Paint and Calor Cay and ote of leer 
































As time went on subside were extend 
many industries in an ello io maintain steady 
‘employment. 

mee 


ring the 1800's, Guelph’s postion was 
farther aggravated by the monopolistic eight 
Pricing polices of the Grand Tran Railway 
Kear back athe 1850, dacsons had been 
held Between the Grand Trunk and Great 
Western Railway Director regarding either 
amalgamation o eight rate agreemens. One 
ch agreement, signed June 12, 1857, peo 
idea that 





nto flat and encourage the nero of 
ieeseat che crtasance of Ba wl cones. 
Spaeth users pee ote 
ely Seely sng he two wd Copan 





{Soya eer int mach rangement 
fre betinter coined’ Now, tertin, t 
time tine are up between te wo Compe 
sll be charged by the id Canis nr 
Ste ana een all eee a, 
ie i i eae or at 











Included in the lit of points Between which 
i competion would end were Gueiph snd 
Toronto, Guelph and Bulluo, Guciph and 
Suspension Bridge and Guciph and Detoits® 
In eect, this agreement ended any benefits 
tha Guelph night have derived from being 3 

In TaD, ais agement became permanent 
shen the Grand Tronk and Great Western 
Gompanies amalgatsate, The Cuiph Being 
May pt the sation clea 


‘Grand ‘Trunk tnd Great Wessern thi Cay beng 
(ihe maine af the former aad on the Weling 
{tn Grey and Broce branch of the ater, that 
‘fst, L882 this comfrt was emoved by the aml 
be cniey ewes I wa gaol sealed alo 
thot Guelph ra nw on etn tater 
{he Grank Trask Wah ne vlbeay wa tht 




















‘Once again Guelph felt the need to acquire 
a competing ai ine 





[No sooner had those energetie promoters, 
‘George Laila, Francis Shanly and their To: 
onto ascot in the Toromto, Grey” and 
Tiruce Railway mcceedd in the launching of 
‘hat line, than they Began looking for other 
railway projeca: One pensilty that caught 
{heir eye was the fact that number of prev 
‘aly. prosperoun towns mich as Streetwville, 
Milos, Gal, Hlora, Fergus and Orangeville 
were in economic decline ad ansious Tor be 
ter rilway accommodation, Laid’ annoer 
weis_a sprawling, many-branched railway 
thi called tl she Credit Valley, Built 
front ently with municipal bones and 
Toans, it lines bracketed Guelph, with the 
sain branch running through Milton, Mor 
fon and Gale 10 the south, and another 
branch connecting Caledon, Hilsbargh, Fer 
fs and Elors tothe north" The Credit Val 
fey Railway was ofall opened in 1879, and 
in 1885 wan amalgamate with the Ontai 
tnd Quebec Railay a pat ofthe Canadian 
Paci network, twas to this new line hat 
Guclph now foked lr reli A connection 
vith the Crit Valley would not only break 
the Grand Trunk manapoly bu give Guclphs 
tmanacturen, direct connections with all 
Pinson the Canadian Pace Railway and 
Fe rubelay es 

The scrousnes with shich Guelph’s rs 
dents viewed the Grand. ‘Trunk’ monopoly 
tras expres ina private Jeter writen Dy 
James Goldie to Sir Joh A. Macdonald 
This City eat the mer ofthe Gra Tron Ra 
‘roy Miles verted oun un ae 
cay hgh rate whoh compre to ant Ase 
Fan mile pays Our Imported Exports 
[eal he see grevanor andthe GT. Ryan 
‘hervigenrge oommuaiy>” © 





Anes story inthe Gap Mecary posted 
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ut that feght rates from Montreal to Guelph 
rere 22 cons per handed pounds while Gat, 
hich ado rllways in competition, paid 
‘only 16 cent per hundred pounds As one 
‘commentator argued in 1884 

The aa compan a i ri 
‘eves give ove Inch mre tha they hae to nl 
‘ompetiton compels them, There enterprise 
egy and capi enough a the Cay tora 
ie conunucon ofa beanch ine [oa the Crest 
Vey Rao short nde, A that nae 
2 touted and concen son 


‘A charter forthe Guelph Junction Railway, 
to run fom the City to “some point between 
Campbeile nd Gal” wae obtained from 
the Federal Goverment in 1842 Ax the ist 
fof incorporator shows, the project had wide 
“Support The incerprator were: Caleb Chase 
Edward O'Conner James Innes, Frederick 
Jasper Chadwick, Thomas Gowdy, J.B. Arm: 
“trang, Jon Hoge, Frederick B Skier, Doo 
ld Gathrie, Nathaniel Higinbosham, Willian 
Tell, Charles Raymond, David Stiton, 
(Charles Davidson, Thomas Auchmuty Kea 
{ng John A, Woe, John M. Bond, John Har: 
tis David McCrs, William Nichol, Duncan 
McFarlane and Peter Gilchrist Chace 
OConner, Aemstrong, Bell, Davidson and 
McCrae were named Provisional Directors” 
Although a number of meetings of the City 
Council, Board of Trade and Provisional Dk 
rectors were held in 10M, the projected 
‘st—approximately $200,000—proved to be 
ove than the inorporatrs cou raise at the 

By the fl f 1885, however, the local seas 
tion had become more diet and the neces 
iy of acyuiing a direct connection with the 
Cedic Valley-Canadian Pacibe network was 
fonee again raed. A letter appeared in the 
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Guiph Moray dated December U1, 1885: 


ear Sic—We ae an the eve a unk le 
(Gon when muir f pub nett ae de 
Te general depron of bine hat besa of ot 
‘Rein and he tithe ele There ae bow 
‘her, fe pases that have by wel diced 
‘Eon oeured he bat cite or ding ne, 
tnd bate ben shaman roraded with Sere 
Bie which aren te line of the Canada [or] 
Pace Raa fn which they deve pet ad 
Sage Wi be sue facie or sping tc 
{CIE might be apes onshing nko 
the apa and in erence that has prevented oat 
Surly thc lea mater of reir couequcos tha 

















“This eter evidently represented the feinge 





of many Guelph ctzens, for by December 
tenty-fit, CE, Lumiden, Chie! Engineer of 
the CPR wasn tw to deus the easibiity 
fof the Guelph Junction tine. The Mercy re 

pone 

Mr. C.E Lume chit engine ofthe Wester 
Briton of te CPR ant Moy by he 
{talk on er connected wih the propo 
‘eral ane pero he Royal Hot, and Mt 
James tans apposed caiman. Afer some om 

‘tenon Mest Bl Hatch and Chase were a 

pute to acompany Nima ona sour 

Speco with tee ooking pte lt se af 
2 erminu in Gaps, Tho erlemen It on 
thar eran aad afer an our caweration er 
{ng adjourec il al pa three inthe aernon 

‘hear Mr Landes port 











According tthe commitee and Lumen, 
the bat ate was 


Tofatlow he coe of he er ps he ee 
Tater cod uty oe Gnd ran be 
i aa Syne faa) hy 
ey bloomer clo ee 
‘nee tha wo bg Then to extend a ack for 
ogi Sele tow ge Cadet 
‘ace ta rag td 











‘Tae Boar of Trade and City Counc were 
in fall agreement, "In February, 1856, wat 
cided that the Gvelph Junction Radway 
1d be bl, an hat te entire cor shoul 
te carried bythe City. Acenrdingly, the Fe 
cal Goverament sas pened to extend the 
tine required to undertake and complete the 
Tine, and the capital sructze of the enterprise 
frat changed im veal important aspect 





Fist the nominal share capital war seduced 
From $60,000 to $31,000, of wich ten percent 
‘watt be pid up in der to bring the charter 
Into effec. Second, the City was to appoint 
thuee. Directors andthe “private 
Shareholder”, fe. Finally, the Provisional 
Directors were given all the necessary powers 

‘While the amendments to the charter of he 
Guelph Junction Railway were proceeding 
through Paiament, final agreement was be 
ing worked out between the Guelph City 
‘Council and the Provonal Director of the 
Guelph Junction Railway Company. The 
tert were: int the City Counc agreed to 
tay and to py i al $20 00 worth of share, 
and to lend tothe Railway Company 
$135,000, an amount, it wat believed, which 
trould be slicent to complete the ine om 
{ast of Schaw Station (now Pasinch Staton} 


to Guelph; scond, $1,000 to cover the pur 
‘chase of ten share was to be subscribed by 
tach of ten leading citizen, ut initlly only 
$100 each had tobe pot. From their number 
‘wold be elected he five private Decors who 
Trou old voting control ofthe ine Ime 
{ely Wiliam Bell, Charles Rayznond, John 
Hogg, Thomas Gowdy, Chars Davidian, JB 
Armtsong and David McCrae paid in thee 
$100" cach. to become clgble for 
tireetorshipa®” and shorly after, Jobe ML 
ond, Chrsian Kloepfer and George Seeman 
were added tothe number, When the Bist 
gular Board of Director was organized on 
April 5, 1887, Bll, Bond, Gowdy, Raymond 
land McCrae were lected to represen the pr 
Nate shareholders, wile the: Mayor (AH. 
Macioaald) W. Hband and Heary Hatch 
represented the Cy 

Needles to ay, the pecliarty of an a 
angement whereby an enterpri, in which 
{the Clty wae to invest $175,009, was to be 
ete by a group of itizens ws avesment 
tras only $1000, brought considerable publi 
‘Somiment. The newspapers pated oat, how 
fever, that when Parliament had amended the 
Raa’ charter tad specially rejected 
cto by the City Covel: 











Seaton seven of the Act. reads a llows— "No 
fers oal be a Die of the Company unk 
era he fat et shares of the ck at 
the Company, and ve paid up all the elle 
Thess Ha pogo to 6d to this the 
Flowing: “Or ule hea eb fa un 
Companys The Miser of Rana eee fo 
{hi te guna ht wa wow precedent, 
Sed that ght have the eet of throwing he 
embers wee etd fram ene diferent pr 
yen he clause was acon stk ou" 
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The campaign to persuade the ratepayers to 
back the $173,000 debenture by-law (he vote 
vest schadled for December, 1806), was 
pened with a series of advertisements placed 
{the Garph Moray by J.D. Willson an 
Company, proprietors of tse "Golden Lion’ 
fy goods sores situated at 5 and 7 Wyodham 
Sweet, Guelph, and 64 Onvald St, Glaseow, 
Scland The avertiement from the Mary 
of July 2 1896, wae typical 





(Gupte te onthe mend Let 
Spoortniien we allow our manlactarie 
tlie pad move say without any fl om our 
up i oe pcr, which me might have had 
foe very le cst othe ty; tte steamy ym 
ie aude ae allow the GTR. to hae a 
Ionoply of or dea the CPR. eta 
{i's large ad, without any ere on oo par © 
‘nompy ofthe GER on the oe hand, ae 
‘her, ih ne we have reason to belie would 

The abantaer of mc ine would be nm 
erable Same of he une beets would be 
{he reapening of Me. Spenee's mil enagging he 
trade of all gut manufacturer expecally im te 
tron and ming ne, where the els ae eae, 
{he clean of wholole and the increase a 
‘Be etal ade of our merchany our markets 
‘woul incense and Goch would become more of 
Shipning por. Manufactrers would sete here 
‘itt any free ndcesents tha hae aed 
bythe natal advantages of Guelph, We bave no 
‘Sha hat rally would make Gueiph boom 
fer yar to cme, ad woul ie her sch tart 
Ss oul enable ier so wo ake rank among the 
fs ees inthe lan If we could only reo 
Die the value of ur hariage tere no place Uke 
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GPR. were drawing to a concusion, In ex 
change for an exclusive lease of the Guelph 
Jonction track, the C.P.R. agrond to pay > 
‘hat Gompacy ety peroent of the gras Fe 
crip before expenses 

Ae the tie forthe debenture by-law vote 
drew neat, feelings in the Cty ra high. Ac 


The GTR, autores have taken tine by the 
ete empiy i the Cay eer ine serine 

ofthe Sting li che and ur 
tampa that they are actcoug 




















In cespone to this opposition, lege display 
aevertnements were paced By the leading 
Inerchanis in an attempt to ensue the passage 
fof the bylaw. ER. Boller? Tor example, 
read 

Vo fr te BY-LAW 
Help the Cty property nthe pre ei 
Help the Employer and she Employee 
Help te Lie Ace Erg Mano Gulp 
Latng Manuteting tnd Cosmerc 
Weave to de with the Garp of TO-DAY, wo 
ne she bts nel wll be danced 


Ryan Berkinshaw & Ca, “PS.—Remem: 
ber we al sl Dry Goods ade tis pl 































WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ANOUT IP? 

the iy Law, and by 0 doing, Decrease the value of 

ou Prope, Deeae the population oor City 

raneing nny wo ther plato ork ad by 0 
low eno 

“The wise man mae that i wil ew inter 

Sige fm te on cate bear atte one 























Finally, one commentator chowe to answer 
lieily the wo were complaining that with 
tax rominion, fice water, money bonuses andl 
ow 2 calway, Gusto manuucturers were 
reesving a disproportionate degre of favour 
‘ures, for it in them tint the chances of the 
ph hcl none of ws 
‘Soul erage tem prosperity and tik they ae 
{al they employ men and pay them and spend the 
mney tn the Place, hich ty ei by We ake of 
‘er praducs fr hd wide Shey yet ich we 
‘rpery be he rich or per and eto ob 
Sey wile ay moa amen 


























This powerfal editorial and advertising 
campaign had she sired effect, I repacting 
the renal he vote, the Meru sai 








‘Gurlph. The fiends of the by-taw had a thorough 
‘Styutato ad ram Be be te polls opened at 














The final vote was 745 for and 144 against. 

‘Wah the passage of the by lv, consuction 
went forward reply, and nally, at the nt 

ton of local Coseroatives, the Federal go 
Emment gave a abidy of 83,200 per 
tile $46{000—eo the Tine In al, the ei 
Toad cost a title over $240.000, and wat 
‘Completed and leased tothe CPR. om Sep 
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tember 8, 1888, To complete the financing of 
the cont f construction, the Guelph Junction 
Railway Company was freed wo borow an 
adiional $1000 from the City. A bylaw" 
to provide fr this was paned oo ApH It 
1, but as there was some eegularit in the 
toring by the elecors, i was contested by a 
Mr, Slater, The case went to a sng courts. 
ting in Toronto before Chet Justice Galt (Se 
‘Thomas Galt—a son of John Gal) and on 
May Sth word wa seeived that the bylaw 
had ben "Quasted"® On the advice of Mr 
Donald Guthrie, Cty Solicitor, a second by- 
law was ped by City Count, bat was voted 
down by the electors on July 1, 18997" Afr 
farther dacstion, the Board of Trade ream 
tended thata thir By-law be drafed, and on 
December Oth, 1889, Council gave it seand 
reading and agreed to submit once again to 
the voters inthe January, 1890, elections.» On 
January 20h, 190, atthe fast meeting ofthe 
‘ld Counc, and following approval by the 
‘lector the $18,000 bylaw wa read a third 
time and aly pas” 

Thiily the returns the fine were dap 
pointing. From 1886 to 1901 a toal of 
So2.241 bo was eared bythe railway, an aver 
Age of only $3,32629 per yoar—far ls than 
the annual tral of $13,365 required by the 
City to meet interest payments on the Guelph 
Junction Railway debentures After 1901, 
however, that situation wat quickly revered, 
tnd the ine became a profitable iavestment 

The true worth of the Guelph Junction 
Railway could not be measured i the dalla 
luc of tealfc Its purpose was to free the 

nd “Trunk to lower ie rates and t0 put 
‘Guelph's manufacturers ip beter compet: 
tive postion, ‘There can be no doube tha i 
wae succeafl this account. 
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Public Utilities, 








slower pace The 
tree of English origin descent, aby 
Comprised almost ball the popslation, while 
those of Scottish origin inereasd by about ty 
pet cent as shown ia ‘Table XXVIL. The 
fmber of rsh habitants during this peed 
Femainedteatvely constant, many having 
moved t the United States western Carat 
Jeeking improved opportnies. As well there 

ux of non Brit immigrants par 
Kalan andl French origin, may of 
le in St. Patrick's Ward 

















‘hom 

ung this perio industrial bomusing con 
tinged, and the City beearoe involved 1 & 
frites degree in moniipal investment and 
public ownership. the nineteenth century a8 
Fong athe general public was the main con 
mer dere was Ile ned for municipal 

feship of wrices sich a wate, sewers, 
tricity, gee Tt the need for greater 








india developinentsehich brought about 
the widespread apport necsary fr the pu 
Fic acqistn ofthe services 

The fit of thee utter vo be developed 
was for the provision of coal fr lighting by 


GRANTS 
PUMP WeRKS 


a. searoct En o tramins eee 

















ok pp arid 
‘Gull 9 Dicey, 182. 


om 
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the privately-owned gas company firmed in 
1870, The second, was the public water works 
cctabiced in 1870. 


‘Until 1878, the nds ofthe Town for water 


were ats by priv 


trell cxter and the 





Speed River. In addon, two or thee public 
sells were maintained by the municipality fr 
‘ret watering and fre porpens and Gr thos 
pertns who lived inthe downtown area. One 
1 Gawe pompe tod at the corner of Wilson 
Fall on Market Square 

nthe municipal election of 1878, Mayo 
Howard campaigned forthe eration of spb 
lie waterworks potting out that in the prev 
fu few year propery worth more than 
$150.00 had been destroyed by fire becase of 
fan inadequate water supply. Although a nun 


Table XXVIIE 


Pepa in G 


Jph by Country of Origin, 





English 


Other Bris 

hes 
French 
Jewish 
elian 
Chinese and 

posi 
viaek 





3868 4578 6989 0008 
210 3000 2874 2074 
2434 2580 3005 3720, 


= ‘ts 86% 





= 2 








‘9900 11496 15175 18128 





bor of propomls were put forward to extablich 
rivatey-owned water facilites, the fact chat 
most everyone had wells made sich roped 
‘Gon of File interest ln the end it wa the 





feat ned for fire protection which permaded 

fhe ratepayers thatthe creation of water: 

‘works and hydrant system was neces. 
Assn a he was elected, Mayor Howard 





investigate the 
‘question’ In May, 1874, that commitee pro 
Pred thatthe “Holly System" of waterworks 
beradopted, using a eservoir and standpipe to 

apply pressure for fireihting purpasc The 
(Gane aerepled thie propos and immed 
‘ely Brought ina by-law to rane $75,0 to 
‘over the cot ofeonstrton? By the Guclph 
‘Winterworks Act of 187 a three-man comin 

ks 

Tecause it was designe primarily for fire 
purposes, the inital proposal had been to we 
‘ater from the Speed River for the mystem. In 
the eau of consrucion, however, 2 spring 














sea stuck which ha excellent drinking water 
and lowed at the rae of 250,00 el 





tventyfour hows. This discovery opened the 
tal and domestic cntorter, and in 180 sn 
sition $25,000 was voted to pt in the ex 
tea facilites As well, «cate basin was built 
the river, anda fine lid to the pumping sta 
tion. Concerning ths arrangement, one Com 
rmentator in 1909 note 





Te od bi, which wae never umd at made at 
fc lg iodo ote Ts pov fr 
‘Bi conngeney of bona, oc Cave re hey 

















that the sv water cle tint he pumping 
fat dee Aleck Unc he ing wor wat 
isin 


{In 1888 the Gy of Gap Dita gave this 
description ofthe te 

The Cy pin wih ye ing we, 
Frc thrgh the ana by mean of he Holy 
‘prem. Ao 13 nis of aio ave th eh 
Riad hydrant ated st conenint pane 
Er toenendrof et 


Water rates were established! which oflered 
dlaconnts to large wer, al immer cs 
te water wae given to industries ae part of 
the Citys bonus system, OF eoune, both of 
these practices leo large sale even waste 
tee of water. On the other hand, although do 
tietic users were few at fine, they gradally 
feeame more numerous as surface drainage 
frm hillsdes snd cesipoas began to conta 
hate an increasing nuaber of wells, and ei 
ens begat to appreine the convenience of 

mning. water Ae demand increased, the 
{pring water reserves wete more and mace re 
‘dently exhauned, with the result that Fiver 
rater was ntouced Into the system on a7 
Ular bass, By 1087, the Gp Hold made 
thes observations in October ofthat year 








In the pt of pst ents the adison ade by 
‘i [hts] Goma the City Coun mosing 
Moray ering clad t prone x le 
"he water nest a rend the ty st 
Stel Big ey ame fee 
Tike purty of he mater, Ald. Goma reptod ta 
‘heener eal ig, bt there ae tad ia, 
ieman the bet 
‘The ln pepe to agre with ALL Gowly 
Feiner he rey mined wth al he 
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“Tne Bo oul the injure meta be 
moved by ration or there none could ob 
Sect he We ofthe water hae pied. Cnainy 
owe cee he water ell The water al 
ahr eth ber sath comer nd with 
thatthe we hick abe River ater, ua 
ered ot or dete psp 


Aes a good deal of debate, the City Coun 
il in 1888 decided to borrow an adlitional 
513,00 for extension ave inpronement ofthe 
system. The bylaw ve was pasted at them 
‘iia leone n Jamar, 1859, by a major 
ity only two, and was inumediatly chal 
lenged on the’ ground that many tenant 
(premmably down town residents. with no 
‘rll oftheir own) had voted legally Tn. the 
td the by lar was passed and che cout chal 
lenge dropped 

During the 00%, at more and moe of the 
well beeane contaminated and demand fer 
“eater increased, maine were laid along mos of 
ie City ret, By 1894, seventeen miles of 
pipe coring $150.00 had been laid, and an 
verge of 00,00 gallons per day wan being 
pumped It vas nt long, however, before the 
Srerexpanting demande of ndustial and do 
mene customers, combined with a lace of 
proper maintenance, soon clogged the ier 
Swen, and water quality deteriorated rap. 
rom the late 109 onthe numberof cases of 
typhoid in Guelph increase, cated by con 
‘ination of ts water soppy. 

Tn 1902, Dector Heit, the Medica 
COfcer of Health reported that “There i 90 
‘qestion about the advaabilty of having sew 
rage, not ony asa matter of eat, bat se 
tre the fiture property of the Giy. No 
‘ul there are many who would have lated 
in Guciph if we had had sewerage-~people of 





tater whatever other advantayes we may 








Dr HO, Ho, Medel Ofer of Hel 


Ata special mectng of the Hoar of rade 
held om Apri 2, 1902, he matter a debuted 
ft length with the Board finaly passing reo 
sewer bylaw i 

Ts supporting this vie, the Gad, Mery 
put forward these reasons 





Swag in Gulp: The questo on Son de 
a cf tn a 





















‘With Board of Trade backing, the sewerage 
Ti was died to construct the sewage die 
paral works in Guelph Township along the 
Spend River west of Sverereck Road, and an 
Teak was set Forth ba 

bya puedo August 18, 1" As par of 











planta gre of "Norray Space” to break the 
‘ew along the Waterloo Road! 

‘On Aust 26, contracts were awarded by 
City Counce sewer pipe and consruction 
and by September 1, Mess W.W. Read aed 
‘Company, ho had te largest part of the con 
‘rach fo Gagicg the rile seer ove ee 
freaing Lavourably.”: Sufficient contruction 
fad been completed by Octobe, 190, to a 




















the stem to be pt nto use 
A frequently happens 9 controversy aro 
regarding sewerage rales andthe City 
Mary all 


March 23 150] with s Cire Commute to 
he eto ng 

seceetngs wrk Shoal ix Speet poy t 
{Rie of te ont of inal Ai [W] Lyon 
fran tht bom a micpal pio foe he 
ch sito the 




















In 1908 the municipal government finally 
seule the matter by having a special Act 
ppd by the Ontario Government sich le 
[lized the sewerage by-law and enacted a me 
thod of determining the rates that propery 
fowners shoul pay. was not quite what the 





nite wate, but setled the 

Tn the meantine, in spite ofthe into 
teal continued to deteocate Tite and 
ain the question of filtration aros, but the 








cot discouraged any action. Moreover a the 
‘Mec pointed out, twas pointless forthe 
‘Council o considera new ler for the olds 
tem, fr with neresved intial and rexiden 
tial” development the water storage basin 
trould soon become contaminated, What wt 
feeded was a new source of upp. 

‘new Water Commision war extablihed 
in January, 1907 and the Maren reported 
ln Fury of 07, pin eC 
Speed, nes the ‘ierent ging were erarined 
Droperten tnd the Stone and Be pring, Each 
‘he ble he ally, oa lng he Co 
GB. Ryan Role Torea’and. the 
afk Nene raf epson 























Having sified dherseves that the project 
was feasible, the Commissioners appointed sn 
hsincer, Mr, WM. Davis of Belin, to co 
plete the survey, He concluded that the eaily 
Evalable springs could supply 414 ta milion 
falls per day--enough fora city of 3,000 at 





Davis. the whole projet could be completed 
for $125,000. In January, 190, the propeition 
‘et put before the public and the raul was a 
Acive vote in favour of fringing water from 

Daring the suumers of 1908 and 1909, the 
artruction of the pipeline, reservoir, pup: 








Saion and stand pipe escaped the atten 
tion of Guelph's newspapers The Moray gave 
{bis description of the ine 
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eter Te ot length ofthe ine fem therm ‘The we ofthis spring water haan immed 
Sf Cameo Bice [Alt the new recut ate and important eet upon the health of the 
70 ft (89 a Thal lc es Cao eset as wel In May 14, Dr 
Sear feet wich hae een lt HOG, Howit, the Modicl Officer of Health, 

Pfke condi run at x raul down othe sd 
20 fc, 6 laches above the ee of the reve at 
‘he punpng sane wil hue be sem that he 
veer ge rs tn eng othe Cy ca 
"the ing om 
ay Wi, Ha Plow of 325,000 alos pet 
(yj. Rar Pow of 8090 gal Came 
BesGieng 15)00,. Can ting 
foc wih cele 1 fe yet and 
‘Serer, he sandpipe located. Tt occupies by long 
‘Fhe manppe 4 10 ft beght essed fon 
Theor feel workThe dancer nt 

The wed was bul on in 











The water spp come cies om the springs to 
the comune thd I row of no Der pare or 

iy pe cen of bop eae pres 
leer exten each oping, We averaged ight dent 












































In undertaking the construction of the ln 
the Water Conmisioners were alo concere 
wrth securing the greatest poruble protection 
Tor the springs upon which the sicres of the 
whole project depended. Thus it was decided 
{o eforeat the Arkell Spings property. In 1908 
ome 278,000 Scotch Pine, White Pie, Spruce 
fand Larch were planted, By 1927, sme 212 
Serer were reserved around the springy. In all 
Some 270,000 Scotch Pine, 8.000 White Pine 
531000 White Spruce and 12000 Larch were 
planted These apa ter 





er ea om this dicate. Since he nrc f 
{ik water suppl, pti cae are alist 
Unfortunately or Doctor Howitt peace of 
‘ind it would not be too long hore Gi 
rater supply woud once again be the ent of 
major controversy. 
aoe 








The development of Guelph’ Gas and Fle 
tec sptems night be sl to go ack 1866 
when the fst street ights were erected in the 
Town. In that year the Council gave a con 
tract to Howard snd Jos for 25 eet lamp 
for $5.75 each including port, The lamp ed 
al il and every evening Mr. Edward, te 
Town Hal caretaker made the rounds with a 
line adder t light up the Town. In con 
renting the ight, the Gp Held ah 








The She Lampe The srct. lamp, recenhy 
ret under the diertion of the Fire and Water 
‘nber cold have bee atcpated. The spe 
ik wet are judo aranged a set cores 
te ligted yp comiderabl ance an each 
iutp pat There ae wl, homer emaerble 
dina! lamp ps eon the Caan hve 
‘hemenneand the mind epi 

















1 1870, with the formation of the Gas 
(Company, the ‘Town Council agreed t allow 
the company to fogal gas pipes under the 
streets im exchange for fee as to Tight the 
‘trees, “Town Hall) and other ~ public 
bling 
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ld at ep on Qube Sa ng we 





{n 1687, a numberof down town merchants 
and residents, ansious 1 keep Gvelph abreast 
‘the times, petioned the City Counc tor 
place the gat lamps with the new electric Highs 
Iehich were sed inthe big American ete En 
response to their request the Connell entered 
ingoa contrat withthe Guelph Gas Company 
to supply the down town area with 22 are 
lamp of 1000 candle power ach at a ens of 
for emt pr lamp per night. On the strength 
of this contract, the Gan Company built 4 
small water powered. generating nation at 
Spence’ Mill” Four yeas later (1651 the se 
te Was converted o high tension alternating 
placed al it gas lamp wih lect. 

By 1900, however ome public dst 
tion had bul up agaiat the Gas Companys 
operations. twas aimed that the quality wt 
poor (according to ane City alderman “just 
within fraction of being within the law” 
find that peices were high fn 1902, having had 
‘he most sicenul year i ts history fan 
lly (profs had increnel by $1,500) i 
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ea in te process of renegotiating i ighting 
onuact with the City. No conten with ts 
turn, and claiming that was expecting coal 
shortage, the Company demanded lage tn 
treatin the pice of gas 

At thie ie, the quction of pub ora 
tip of pdr electric power was tating 1 be 
‘seamed on province wide bat With im 
prove techaaogy twas now Becoming Fas 
Bie to uansnit cheap lecseal power 1 
Ontario's major indutrial cites. Tht cold 
hve cated a. problem, however, fr, the 
Fian pat the ituati 













This atitude was openly expreud at the 
annual banquet of the Waterioo Board of 
Trade, bed! February 11, 1902, when EWR 
Sider, prominent miller aud manusuetrer 
fom $1, Jara’, responded to the toast "The 
Manufacturing Tiere,” by proposing that 
the Boards of Trade of Bertin, Hespeler, Galt 
and Guelph join tgcter to urge te deve 
‘ah ample supply of cheap power The 
vious source of such power was Niagara 
Falls 
During the spring al summer of 1902, a 
series of meetings were held inthe Grand Val. 
ley area at which engincerng cont studies were 
Dreented and plans disused, On June. 
1002, meeting was convene! a Berlin which 
formulated a propel forthe wie of Niagara 
power. The minutes of that mesing mike it 
shear that Guelph’ leading industrials wee 























in the foritont of the movement. Christian 
Kloepfertntde ane of the speeches and both 
Kloepler and Lincoln Golde were appointed 
aemers ofthe management comitce” As 
the commie worked throughou the summer 
‘ad fall to demonstrate the need er "public 
Drover” in Ontario, events were alin develop 
Ingin Guelph 

Negtittons between, Guelph City Coane 
and the Guelph Gas Company (now legally 
ed the Gach Light and Power Company) 
ha be 





ne deadlocked. In spite of arguments 
‘nd pleas by Counel members, the Company 











enim to bing al 
Public contra ths pain proved to Be an er 
ot, Tn June, 1902, the Fire ned Light Come 
snltee of Council br 








he pre demanded fr lighting, Coun 
thoi Comiderporcasing he as Company 
At the se te, WE, Hickam bog 
ia report whch conc that proving 
Inve made eg fr municipality to ge 








‘fate is own power in competition witha teal 
independeat power company, the City must 
fither pay the Gax Company the rat de 
tuanded or take i over. He pointed oat that 
‘Mhee the pang ofthe "Conmee Ae in 1829, 
‘municipalities had’ the eight, under certain 
cndlion, 1 acquie the ast ofc wil 
ti In hie veport he outlined three possible 
methods of proceeding 




















1) A la may be ped wih the at of he 
tcpayers declaring that expedient sue 
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ls presenting hie report, Alderman Carter 


shall bea gave this ummary ofthe economic advantages 


TT ec ay he fae, whe goer the Cas Company wn the fs 
‘method 














Acconding 1 the Cnmce Act, the price for 
sch 4 ake over sould to to mrteation, 
he acl react ot of Ti 
ed per cent. Nothing 
nal for anche ot 





ph Ligh @ Pow 
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Carter's report set off long and compli 
cated argument, The gestion of public owner. 
tip was nt the fame natead, the controversy 
‘concerned the fet thatthe City Soieitor and 
several Counel means were deeply involved 
in the af of the Gat Company, and wr auch, 
hada strom personal interest inthe rice et 
faethe Company's asses 





pany, the Five and Light Commitee of Coun 
{Gl had inched a clase which prohibited the 
City Slicer and iterated Coun! members 
from taking part in the takeover negations. 
In challenging this motion, Alderman Jamies 
E Day sid 


He thgbt it rege prety wel on iperinnce 
Mss nti The Dicom othe Copan cre 
ite then oot war procteally forcing hae 














Alderman Carter, in support 


(Me) had aways opp the Cty Slicior beng 
‘nerd inh to sping parce he 
foe 8,20 om el etate an §15.50 on penal 
propery, a wal of S2RM0" Yet they res 
S180 eit The tars on $100 000 were ow 
{ened fr 9,00... He knew of bottex amemed fr 
$00 fr wth the sen nl never be tle 
2 hou bt $,10 that were ce 
$1200 They warmed he Cay tae whe were 























Alderman Carte’ clause was challenge by 
eral of the aldermen, and was finaly de 
FEnted bya vote of 10105." The curious spect 
‘ofthe whole debate was that Alderman Carer 
‘eas by no means howe to either busines in 
Tere gr the owners and Director of the 
Guelph Gan Company. Indeed, hen the 
Company ected hie propel of $120 000 for 
the Companys shares and debenture, hei 
mediately aie the ler to $135.00, and be 











fame 8 lading voice 
tach lager fer To adda, he strongly op 
posed going to arbitration, Carter's defer 
fhe high gurchme price wat Basel en 
‘pon the prftablty of the Company’ 








The Cain pice pays to the Light and Fond 
hen we hve besides the net tame or lhe 
Pic per ging ted Bening end eric Het 
Sources, bie more potable othe Company 

















The debenture referendum to bay the Gas 
(Genapap sly in the mmoncipal leo 
ti in Jauary 1905 (he vote was 909 in fs 
fur and 13 oppesed), and the by-law taking 
‘ver the gas and electric utiles wax pase 
February 919088" With the local eleceic 
service now in the hands of the Council atten 











tion tied once again to the acquisition of 
heap Niagara power 

Although Berlin had been the entre of dhe 
orginal propo with Adam Beck a the chi 
proponent, Guelph took an equally active part 
{ris promotion. The Gulph Mery, i partic 
lar tok a trong sand in support the prop 








sition of public per for Ontario, Thiet 
oval was publihed in January 1905: 


The Ningara Falls power quetion has reached a 
sige whe th Goncment should appa om 
{nsion, fn, t pace the people in meson of 
(he teby cond to eaumate the pets ad 
tuston “Mev tteintet of the" people of 
‘Stites Cn. i supping Niagara Pally N.Y. and 
Bufale, Se, Cathannes gets i power Principally 
frm the Wald Cana so chat analon he 
Fin pace o the Ontario se whic a se con 
‘unt a pve, sae eaple fom Dees 

rs sn btn» paying commercial se 
cand there 2 rng demand Tee, 
ranted, Gacph Gales Beln adobe pits 
sins aol To mas an the Faia hey 
ie Mlowel to sare ithe bens of the 
Shcper per. ee cximated, ulear extn 
fares afe med hat power cold be lsd daw 
‘ese a fom 815 wo $2 pe be power pra 
yom, se cnnpaed with $10 per ham poner per 




















Not only would there be lege savings inthe 
‘tf power, but local industialias ado 
etic consimers would be feed fom the ma 
‘ipulatons ofthe coal producing and distb- 
tang earel 

From 1903 w 1905 leading members of the 
Gvelph business community, the Guelph 
oard of Trade and Guelph Clty Counc were 
in the foretont of she fight for what would be 
‘cme the Hydro Flecic Power Commision of 
‘Ontatin Thus when the Whitney Conserv 
tive Government paned “An Aet to Provide 
for the ‘Transmision of Electric Power 
“Muniipalities” in May, 1906, Alderman J.W. 
{Lyos, President o the Guelph Board of rade, 
wear appninted to the Execitive Commitee of 
the ‘Western Ontario Municipal Niagara 
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Power Union, the body charged with bringing 
the Act to realization, Te was now the task of 
ren like Lyon to persuade local ratepayers to 
tinderake the fancial esponsibility of un 
Aerwrting the bonds of the Power Commis 
‘Son so that a generating plant and a power 
Tine gid fom Niagara Falls could be built" 

(On September, 1906, City Coxe de. 
cided apply tothe Power Commision for an 
Sileation of 2000 horsepower, and the Cty 
‘would be legally bound to pay Sr 1500 hore 
power whether or notahe eletiiy was act 
Aly sed" At a meeting of the City Ralay 
land Manufacturing Committee held on No 
‘ember 27, 106, Mr. EW. Richard, a Hydro 
‘Commision enginer, and JW. Lyon outlined 
the benefits that Guelph night expert: 





Me. Richards presented the figure or Niagara 

st tor Goeiph,which were fom $18 to 83 per 
Ripe 2boar poner the inter fret or 
ba ge and ike fare for 2000 1 300 hp. 
Tse gurl ght margin hat ere 
shih ttl fe eat rae 
ehiure esmighteterene be ecu 

A Lyon bite gues rominet a 
‘vt ght a power plane ad the ree al 
‘yy whe oad mpproimately $10,00. fw 
“Saget, tough tt stamp te erected in 
ones wih tix matrworky ad thatthe cx. 
yf the tet rabeay ora batey be I 
‘Send I hee saggenone were cated ot 
Sold realy fete the problem of averaging 
Teams of pomer aes, tan the power auld 
idipened hn hae Spaces en ee 
{er Thir ira very important comer, a the 
{Si of power woul! te charged according othe 
diye po lds or example; in the wnt 
{Ele he power ys eg ead betwen the 
tus of esol ue lok for bh ig ec 












































204s f Gap | 


manulactrng pura it wold prove a great ad Table XXIX 
vantage the ret ral powet and watereoks VEP.C Contract Prices and. Capital Con 
Fer could be dapesed wir and the mansin Lae a 














‘Guan 
‘The Council passed the by-law unanimous-  Misiciptty Shes Price _Lihty 
Iyvsubjet oa pi referendum, Sander 
Tn acim ofthe meri ofthe Niagara ‘Torn 10.900 $110 $88,080 | 
wer propio, Alderman Lyon made it London 5000 ziso omhawy | 
Sear that be considered the acquisition ofthe Guelph 2.300 24.00 387.420, 
Guelph Light and Power Company by the Stratford 009 27.10. 173.80 
ity to have been a ercial step in realizing S.'Thomas 1.500 2650 244.140 
themaxinum savings In one newspaper ston, Wendack “1200 23.00 188380 | 
Lyon ai: Besln 000 2400 issa0 | 
Gacigh was probably inthe oats jton Gale 1200 32.09 148,920, 
fay iy Ona etal Sar Het 300 2600 6330 | 
Finally, ia late December, 2 large public Maveton Lae || 
rally in support of Nagara power was held in NOwHamburg 250-2080 47.80 | 





Guelph with Adam Beck the chic speaker, Ae Oger So saan entes 
Alderman Fryer 





Gale said it | 
‘somewhat a icles errand to come to Gach pay of which many Hamilion residents were 


to preach cheap power, someting ike cary shareholders) st 25 eyleIrequeney a co | 
ing coals to Newearle" Fryer as ently tract pries and capital cos lies a shown 

formect in his estimation of sentiment in in Table XXIX. 

Guelph The by-law referendum pased "Even before Niagara power was delivered 





cently" AL the ame election smile bylaws the benef of public ownership of the eas and 
Were pane in Berlin, Hespeler, Waterloo, close utes were” apparent to, Cuciph's 








ston, New Hamburg, Toronto Junction, consumers. In 1905 some $35,000 had been | 
Toronto, Hamiton, Galt, London, Tagerail, baerowed to improve the gas works” and in 
Woodstock, Suatford, St.Mary's Weston, St! 1905 another $511000 was borrowed ¢ in 














sqing mor and te Mins. Reprehe uhLiban oe Oe 





clectrcty to the foureen eosigners (Hamil- Oye $94,000 pro rom the Ligh and Heat De 


‘om, Pari and Brantiod had dropped out due portent tr fie pat ven wae te cuted 
to the influence ofthe Cataract Power Com gue afte annual report othe Ligh ad ent 








Tee tie edie of 21000 fae 
renee pees 
Be eer stantirig nce 














In Newetnber, 1909, this report was made 
bythe Marca 
fey. At tke poner plant et on Edinboro Ra 











fetes The maine al sore tn th Ey 
Waterao, Belted and Bristol St wil reach 
procat power plane From ec plant heel bet 
‘atarng plan there and alo one by way of Ar 
thr Gren ard Pet So the Gala Ms. Co 
From thes high emion ne there wl be ta 





‘The fst Niagara power to Row through she 
system arrived on November 1, 1910." An- 
‘othe landmark in puble ownerpin Gach 
thd been achieved 


os 

The final major municipal acquisition was 
the Guelph Sect Railway. I had been incor 
porated in. 1694 by George Sleeman, ell 
Knowa Guelph brewer and industrial. Ao 
cording to the agreement between Seman 
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and the City, signed Avast 7, 1894, the 
Guelph Siet Railway Company was to have 
fn exclusive Iranchine to build and operate @ 
firet railway, carrying both passengers and 
freight anywhere in Guelph In tetra forth 
priviloge, Seeman agreed to build aline com 
Iencing tthe City boundary on the Dundas 
Road to follow Dundas Read, Gordon Servet, 
scrom Market Square and Carden Steet 10 
‘Wyndham Sect thence north along Wynd 
ham Stet, Wookwich Street and the Flora 
Rend to the City-boundary. ‘This line, wo be 
own at Section I wat co be completed ane 
in operation by April 1, 1697, Aer that date 
and forthe neat four yeas the Steet Railway 
Company was roquted to complete atleast 
fone additonal mile of tack each year ypon 














Mayr 18 i, 2, 05,1906. 




















seth int er Wn Lathes or ie 
‘Gig of Guelph to Brin Village passing through the 
‘Township of Gulp, Eran and Erin and 0 
‘Seough the Towesip of Pataca Watelon, 
dom Pudinch Lake or Hespeler oo nea re 
‘fie Coun We py ah 
‘Son asd tie exaaion secondly sumed be 
Town a the rn exten, and the exten 





4n addon the new Radial Railway Com 
pany acquired the power t borrow sp t0 
$20,000 per snile of line, and the right wo sl 
lestrcty in any of the municipalities it 
femed, On May 21, 1908, the AMewy 
reporeed 

The banks andthe Cigy Council and Bose of 
Trade commie il probably come to se a 
‘nope rey heap be an 
{oe 8150.1- Ihe iy ame into pomenion of 
street ralvay wl have more mpl 
tenn ha than any her plac he Do 
Pinin” ‘We have the Guelph Junction Raia, 
{rer the ve lighing nyse, and the set fal 
Sy wou complete he rou 





the figure of 878000 conse of $2000 10 
the barr the onsen 846000 
{pay al the Bond he byte pli” On 
Spember 2h, 1 the atpayets voted 287 
{0582 to pchae the line The a pce of 
Supe “grand design” for monicipal oo 
cap was wn plc 

tn aon to the takeover ofthe lei 
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railway sytem, the Board of Trade had one 
‘other involvement in ralway promotion in 
143, Uni that date, the pesformance of the 
Guelph Junction Raeay had een, to say the 
least sappointing- Not only hal it not paid 
sullen pris o carry de cost of det in 
tere, but immediately after it had een leased 
by the Canadian Pac, eight rates had 
been increased drastically. Ty 1003, however 
an opportnity war presented which made it 
sable or the line o makes pri 

Ta 1800, atthe urging ofthe Goderich mu 
cipal councl, a convention of municipal 
‘ficial fad been held in Guelph to conser 
the posibiliy of building a ralleay betree 
the feo canes tthe meeting, Donald Gath- 
fie gave a history of the Guelph Junction 
CPR negotiations which culminated with 
the building ofthe line to Campbells 


Bh sti rie he 
‘aro, Bede sy they Ed al aed ft po 
ton ofthe Gly of Gach wh flee the 
Sp foci Railay. Te hyo 
‘ad to Schuw Staton’ wich wat oly tor 
‘Seen mies from Guelph We were ake by he 
‘Seed the cnt That we done othe undersand 
‘romie aon hat was ven and accepted n god 
Mit ad one that shouldbe arid ot 








Ie was now time, Guthrie argued, for the 
GPR. to ep ity promise. Commons were 
‘tablished to bogit the agitation for bones 
fom the various municipal, and. och 
local publicity teulted 








ayo naps 





Although litle immediate succes y 
achieved bythe 1809 commities, by Februar 





made, A delegation of Guelph Junction Rail: 
‘eay Directors went to Mogireal to meet the 
GPR lite and to lay several propunabe 











Fich and Clinton me with Guelpl's usiness 
leaders to disci plane for persuading. the 
GPR. to take ation, The decision served at 
vas that all municipalities along the route 
‘would fer to acre the wight of ay ifthe 
CPLR, would pay for contruction This ded 











‘on was communicated tothe C2P.R. as wll 
By September, i appeared the CPR. was be 











Montreal ook ut dhe soute and repo 

Tewas not unl early in 1904 that Gucph 
was inlrmed thatthe CPR. had defintely 
the Guelph to Goderich line: By he fall the 
‘work was well under way. On November 2, 
1004, the Mery reported tha 



























wil be et ne ie nearer the ey ad 
Tare on. Aco the Paisley Block rad beyond 
‘men working under foremen Watson and Meow 





























These I 


n works would eventually a 
nd ther descendents would ul 
Hy coneibote mich tthe flavour and 











‘lout of local social i The firs regular 
‘lito Elia were begun on uly 1, 106 
And the oficial opening of the Guelph and 
Goderich line was held on Sepember 3th of 
he extension ofthe Guelph Junction Rail 
dec pn 

the residents of Guelph, Because the GPR. 
rement had prove or axed proportion 
esto be allocated to the line 























ily the extension tured nto a hand 
ase! for the Citys taxpayers. For the years 








anasnPacie Rao gine Ns $8 0 Cis Ma 





1921 and 1922 the Railway achieved net ear 
ings of $8,190 and $1,600 respectively." 

Guelph’ vigorous program of municipal 
‘ownership and operation of is wile and 
ferries quickly made i famous throughout 
(Canada. Guelph basinesmen were ited to 
speak on the subject by other Bort of Trade 
nd Chambers of Commerce, and newspaper 
‘tor woe praising the Guelph experiment 
In September 1900, Lyon gave thi inter 
view fo the Winn Fer Pose 





[ied Lyle pera onrre 
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“Our new waterwori will be opened an ‘har 
ayo emt eek he plan here by 
ian cnt $125 000. 

nie ene vient mika 
(rom Gass ried ll rpms 
{ooo cites fr $1 per tho fet, Powe 
‘or than ee tn af fr he oe 























As the Tent Telegram commented 


Gap may bean cent of infor in fir 
i pbc meer jt Haralton bas hose 








filo Grips at inidenclly reap get 
‘vant: om anal cnt of vey pee 





anh 
mtpaly and Guc 

















The Meir) wat in entire agreement with 
the Tigres views. In Septembcr, 1910, in 
the mid of the campaign to expand the radial 
railway sytem to the north, the editor made 
‘his prediton 
Branford hae over 2,000 population. Wel be 
your hel nara Wee sikng 
‘raid nw, hee Gace” 





In msicipal ownership, Gulp believed 
that i had at last fond the key 10 rapid en 
oie growth 

















XII 


Economicand 
Social Problems 





Despite Guelph’ enesgetic pursuit of indus 
wal developnent ad is leading role ia eo 
iipal ownership, after 1900 evens beyond 
{he City’s entro! began to place severe aba 
‘les inthe path of coononic goth, When the 
‘taordinary presures of World War I vere 
fulded to thse problems, long buried pre 
fice were revived, and it required the con 
‘erted eft ofall of Guelplsresidents wor 
fstablish the harmony) and. good-will which 
as they proudly aneted, the hallmark of the 
Royal Cy. 
By dog fe Ute en to nish 
nics, taxation rebates ad free or lw 
lest attract inky, Guelph td 
Stolen a march on is municipal val. How 
fer, the type of industry which could be a 
tracted by aubsiics was equally ready to nave 
hevcers on feSapl ofa nore aitectve of 
‘With all cies foced to oller subsidies, the 
the basi of good wansportatin, cheap labour, 
lability of supple and market 
when 4 bonus by-law was passed 
grant $42,300 and other considerations tothe 
PageHency Company for a tube mil the 
Merny enthusistialy announced: 






























ute n Gap 
Cony Line 
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Te Mayor, Pesient Torrance and members of 
[Sil bnw opto wry coral cathe 

The Mayor and other gentlemen [who] have 
teen wooing bad for the pe a eee 
Conger on every sie Today ‘tm me 




















Similary in 1906, the At 





proudly a 


Feet Washington, icon analaceet far 
Fein. ae Ald: Lyn, Chana of the Mana 
faces Canes of the Cy Cau go td 
Sie Keke propotion and ten conlto 

$5000, and prove a water connection #0 eet a 
































There mers Bowers very bmp 
announcements tobe made as wel 

The failure ofthe Morlock Faraiture Com 
pany in 1909, pointed out the weal inthe 
SStedy program, The Morlock frm had ben 
stable a 1889 to build las ad ether up 
holtered. goods, By 1907, although it em 
ployed between 90 and 100 nen, ia inser 
fu nancial dificlty. In January of that 








year, the Board of Trade and City Counc 
fipported a referenda covering 2 laa of 
525.000 to keep the Morlock plant in opera 
tion, Following « jicial recnunt by Jude 
ANC. Chadwick, the by-law was finally pase? 
‘Gn December 2, 1908, however, the Mocuy 
‘contained thi shor noe 


‘ena ete ofthe Movi fm, nthe ese 
the employes be have ot 
Then total srcething ie $120 and eguins ti 
eid by the Cay aa the ban Shr Alay the 












































feta wat stented nthe report of the Ti 
dusrial Department which sae created by 
(Gity Council in 1910, According to a wate 
ment isued on January 29, 1914, see 1910 
that body had bon seumental in atracting 
tome sixteen industries to Guelph? By 1919, 
longer in busines or had moved ehewhere 

throughout Canada and the Industral word 





monopole significa secory of focal 
Proton Ax part ofthis proces, many fac 
aries wete cated and thei operations coal 
dated into the major indus centres ether 
in Canada, the United States or Great Bain 
Te was at result of this proces that wo of 
Guclpis large and olde! industries, beh of 
‘which had been esl aubsiizd bythe City 











were coed and thee operations mined be 
where ‘ 

The Raytond Sewing Machine Company. 
hi hal een fue in BT, a led 
TW97 by Charles Rayrsoad (hen 71 eat of 

) to 4 heal consrtium headed by 6 
i wh had ben Soperinendent of te Re 
tinder Mt Raymond 191, the Rayon 
Masufnserag Company. a the Sr 
teen renamed, war do the Whe Seving 
Machine Campany of Cleve Oho be 
pcre a that frm Caan 

Newsy wckomed teal enalat 






























moi od Sel Pons 25 





iy for Canaan businem, but for Great Beta 
Su the Bah pron’ Out Rowan bien 
ph 




















{mn conclusion, Chase sated that production 
of sewing machines would be increase fom 
thirty to three hundred pr day, and that ote 
than $200,000 would be invested to build a 
‘ew plant In 192, however, the busines and 
fsquipment were tranalerred to the main plant 
in Cleveland and the Raymond distribution 
system was used to sell American-made White 








Thachine ia Canada 
The Bell Organ Company, extablshed in 
llr a silae te I 1889, a Beith 

ss established and by BBB about 450 
men were employed in Guelph serving 


va 











The ings oping te tof 
th Rgmoed Maactring Enon imi 
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3 prduetion. Duting the depreson of 
ly closed and open 





roc ite wor How a pang il 
Knap cs tes pete 

en ily ove ois ence and ft) prod 
ey Peake: brea poerel wate worth 
stockings ee ete 











However, i would not be uns ater World 
War hat api growls returned again 





ao 


‘The desire to encourage industry would ee 
ate severe problems in water supply and se 
‘ge opal by 191, this cae, it was the 
‘major subivision in St. Patricks Ward nit 
ated by J.W. Lyon, which precipitated the 
problem, 

J. Lyon wa one of the mos remarkable 
met to take an interest in Guelph busines 
Prospects, Horn n-Penasylvania in 1840, be 
for the American. Publishing Company of 
Harr, Connecticut.” By employing large 
foree of American salewen, he cleared more 
than "$11,000. for the frm uring that 





mmer—an enormous aut far the time, In 
1874, he returned to Canada to ete the book 
sale busines on bis ce i Guelph, In 1878, 
he took a large group of salesmen wih hin to 
Rtas to sell books, and by” 1880 had 
leated $70,000 1 $60,000, Having established 
The World Publishing Company at Guelph 
he published sich books a8 The Prat! Hone 
Pigeon Faster’ Sw ofthe Dil and The Repl 
Path of Life The books were mantsctured fr 
{Lyon by printers in Toronto and, according to 
him, ithe year 1884 hs ols made wp forty 
percent ofall manufactured exports tom To 








ronto. These books he sold through commis 
Som agents in Austria, Aca, The Wet Te 
‘es, China, Hindustan, Ceylon and essere 

Ta the meantime, he and two other Guciph 
mea, J.B. Armstrong. and Rebert Bathgate, 
purchased and rebuilt the gas works in Winn 
Pg and eed it at» $57,000 profi. Aller 
that, Lyon ented dhe real esate busines in 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Fort Willis, and Port 
Arthur; several other locaous in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia; Gary 
Indiana; Bafa, New York; and Toronto 

Ta his Guelph land dealings, Lyon followed 
the method which had been pioneered in 
Guelph by Jahn Galt—he gave acteages to 
large’_manifactorers, persuaded” the City 
‘Goxteil to grant them further cncemions, ane 
told the land surrounding the factories tothe 
workmen for residences Ax Lyon ay the 
plan wasa succes 
(Gry. Pom th land U preemtedes ad ve 
citing cre yoda 
oy Kd 








According to Lyon, these Fictoris a¢ their 
peak employed upwards of 2000 men. The 
Maeay of May 4 1914, commented on the 
‘water and sewage probleme which arms in St. 
Parricks Wards 


The Metal Orie of Heath andthe Boned 
Hestth have frequmly drew ation to cond 
tte in Se Paes Ward partisan ne the 

Wiest Sc Parc’ Ward born smmenot 
the Board of Heal reported om poble fre 
‘hanger. "That danger now on he verge fel 





























200 Hef 





luton of «comprehensive review in regard to mi 
Gali ve contd the fr share in ging 
ton Jac and aay tnsands hae poe tsagh 
‘Reranks ofthe Arley and Ries Regen ad 

ian afsevo he Dominion ofanadast 





From the Upper Canadian Rebellion on, 
there was an active militia battalion in Guelph 
Township. The olicer f the Guelps battalion 
a reported by the Gal and Capt Advi tn 
TA were 


int Batali comping he Too Culp 
Ser Walz Thorpe, Edvard Fang 
wad Marton, Googe Grange, Eaqutes 
LGestenante-Geonge Hare John C2 Win, 
ok: Rather Mtebury john 
Rom ale ing Reb iho, an 
ale Haker, Richa Gres ames’ 
‘Gace aan Janes Das, Arh Hoe, 
Join Thomas Tracy, Wilts Pre, Janes 
Gain, Devd Al, Gener, 
Adjutant Linge James Cin 
‘Guartor Matern’ Typ Gentleman 
Soren Willan Cake Eire SCD. 
Aswan Surgeon Chav Jone Gentle 



























Although Guelph’: officer compe appears to 
hhave been wll organized, by T848 the general 
public were oppned to the inconvenience of 
{he annual militia traning day. In Nove, 

8, the alflcers of the hole County of 
Waterlo militia met ta talk over the station 
Afr considerable elicumion this motion wis 





Moved by Lieutenant Col, Saundr, eand by 
Tote Cal Weber Tat the general aster fhe 
stern Batalione of Mitiacon the th day of 








June annually, is excatingly inonnvenion, and 
ih be dap wis he i be 








Tring Do —Thics the day api fr te a 
iene ther cecupaon; bur on derive one fa 
Sree eh twill be bb he malspreeng 





























In 105, the Guelph Rifles were organized 
with Capiain King, Lietenant igi 
hain and Ens 





Armstrong as offices twat 
thir unit hat wa called out onthe tell ot 
July, 1856, o protec the Roman Catholic 
‘hrch inthe Orange Parade ios of that 

Tn 1857, the Canadian Government made 
Fundamental changes in its military organs 
tio. ‘The miliia was pat on 4 wolneer bas 
the Ist Waterloo Battalion became extinct, 
fand the Wellington County units were reo 
anid asthe It Wellington Battalion, with 
the Guelph Rifle designated as No, Compa 
by. On February fourteenth of that year the 
Conaia Gaze announced the names of the 
cer corp fr the new bata 

Major G. Harvey, John C: Win Captain 
King abe ite A Baker Richard 
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the uteage commited by 
on the British steamer 
re hl allover Weling 


‘ae 4 consequence 
Trent’ meet 
tor County in onder to snake arrangements or 
4 powsbte mlltary confrontation with the 
‘Americans, Adon Burrawe deveibed the 
Guelph meting 


















Ari the growing tension between the Bric 
‘ah Empire and the United State Guelph 
tltary men were anxious to prepare fr any 
Stuaton that might are kn December, 1061,  peseated tothe Major, = pubic mening mat 














22 Hino ap 


called on December 17h, when the Towa Hal 
‘within a fw otter of the dors blag 
Stiga abd ts span addening te Boe he 
Target eer seo at any meeting ft Taw fs 
foe rom the balny in fon of the bal" 
‘Garp woud te ready do heir uy. wa id 




















elvered by Colonel 
Webster, Honourable A. Ferguson, Lieutew 
ant Colonel George J. Grane, CE. Romaine, 
TGewtenan-Colonel Saunders, George Eliot, 
John Harris and several others The mesting 
“decided to take whatever step were necenry 





to prepare fora defence of the Town, to bein 
nila dling Uoughowt the County ime 
lately, and to prepare munitions as quiely as 
Powible. When the Americans rletrd the 
Ta prisoners, Mason and Slidell, Guelph's 
residents returned to their customary ala, 
tut the organizations created to handle the ex 
pected. American invasion were not immed 
ely abandoned, 

‘Soatromgly i the Guelph officer corsa 
pire to see active duty tat in 1864, Davie 
Sion wrote to John A, Macdonald to co 
plain abut the Gavernmentsnelet” 








My Dear Macdonald 
a Sting enero’ by ow Rie ‘Company 
(thi Town om scr of th ot ing ong 
Tis thot semewhae strange that nota ig 
District the largest I ioe in the Province. 











“The Guelph Co of Ris te ofthe od in 
ero omany of those ected 

mplojed bat I ould sepa nab dat 

‘hla which have all Yo abne deere 

















Early in March, 1866, word reached Ot 
tava from secret agents inthe United States 
{atthe Fenian Beotherhood—an onganiation 
of expatriate ris rebele—was mobilizing with 
the intention of invading Canada a means 
of wriking at England, Tinmeditely the Gov 
frnmest ordered a. miltary ale and. the 
‘Guelph Ries were diecte o eport for dy 
On March ninth they were bound for Sama 
to protect the brder, ad latex ved to St 
Marys and Windsor, returning home on July 











‘eventh without having sen aetion® Dring 
August, a second alarm caused the Guelph 
Rites to be called cut, thi me to Thorold 
Again they served without incident and ater 

Th the mit othe Fenian alarms, twas de 
cided to etal a second wt unt in 
GGoelph and July 20, 1866, an arilery uit 
‘named the Guelph Gurion Batery was 
fanized with James Barclay. as Captain ia 
fcxnmand, In Sepemiber, 1811, ths anit wor 
‘designated av field nit under thee ofthe 
‘Wellington Field Battery" Ata later dat, a 
thoriy was ised to enol an ext section at 
the Ontario Agricultural College and on the 
‘orenny-aecond of March 1878 hissection was 
Inceared and converted into the Ontaria Fick 
attery with Captain David MeCrae in com: 
mand. On March 24, 1800 the Wellington 














and Ontario Field Bat 
forma the Fiet Provisional Brigade, with Maj 
AH, Macdonald in command, Later on the 
brigade Became the Is Brigade, CPA, and 
the tateres were designated a the 11h Bat 
try, dating fom July 20th, 1966, and the 16h 

Tn 1867, the Guelph Town Council under 
took the building of «dil she forthe use 














the Rifle Company. Inially a. grandiose 
‘ailing was planted musing some 300 by 





simpler bling cong $2000 vas erected 
In 1875, the Tan of Gah Dino gave this 
desertion ofthe local livia vn 





Headquarters at Guelph, Staff officerr—Colotel 
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{Cake Sen Maj Jobn A: MeMilan Jn, Ma 
Joe James" Armining) Adjuant, A. MeBride 
Pyiter~MeCrepor: Quartermaster, E- Har 
sey Surge, Dr. ron, Fergus Chapa, Rev 


‘This Compa of Ries ic he oka in 
taving bot organized in March of 1056 Te has 
Joho Hope Es 





toe of thei 
gm, Join Cleghorn The mon 
none fers ie Ser Major, GW. Po 
ter Color Serge, Reth Senge Thr Serge. Ca 





















Paper irr ar 
Ropecrrers rice 


























In 1894, this description of the Wellington 
‘Couney Militia wa given bythe Guph Me 











Supceow i 
A Bisczonacn = CANADA - 




















cy thechairman ard by ber volunteered, Walker and Wiggan were 2 
ood, Cape Thommen, cepred among. the. 10-nan Canadian 





She Volume af limately se sr 
treewning All Between the B 


od Tater Barber went to South Africa 

‘al some 28 Guelph resident would 
in the Baer War 

‘War and World War 1, 

jo were niede in 



























‘When England ised the call for volunteers request of Colonel Biggar, the Qbartermaser 
AiFean War in October, 1099, General of Canada, Colonel White undertook 


Joueph Br 


1. Rep 





igzan, the lration af x local Army Service Cope 
jk and SarnuelBat~ Dy 1903, en ad joined to form 








Th Cap Amy 
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Company No. 1, ASC, Colonel 
sanded the Carpany for five yea 


signed pan 
Tet Guelph for Camp Valearier in Septem 











ler the local Army and Navy weterant of 
Guelph formed a home guard unit. and fry 
five mamer were immediately placed the 
roll? 

‘Shorlly ater war was declared, the whale 
tone of local soil lie appeared to change and 
the sets fled with aniforms. Acting tinder 
tem from the Canadian War Depart, 
the Guelph police seized all amateur radio 
broadeanting ses inthe area. The following 
sory was reported by the Mea 


‘Ph San ue of Grd Wire Pat 
(hi Rel as Sed owe Tom Date 

Ir tof erg see 

Randall motored out to Me. RP. Howit's 
{St in Blinc po Wesnety aero ad 
‘Sha wie apparatus which had bon 
Tita i hc of thee. Mr Ho 
St obo operated thie machine ean ater The 
‘Son of Mr Hutcheun ofthe Bank of Montreal 
fist Smal ene, noe fly equ, whic had 
{te placed fn Mr Huta hand by Scat 
Maser Ses wen be le the yy and a 











In actual fac, the radio ste had been 
turned over voluntarily, and in one eae the 
trrver had offre ta accoropay the set ove 
‘cans is operator 

{addition to Wellington County's wo 
eriginal battalions, the Government, in 1915, 
‘ked the County to rie third, the 13+ 
This work was bogun on December fist, 115, 
Lander the leadership of de Hayes, honorary 
president; James Beatie, Fergus president, 
nd Alderman H. Westaby, of Guelph sere 
{ary The commander of the new battalion was 
Licuenant-Colonel JJ. Craigs* On April 25, 
1917, the 153d et for overs” By the one 
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the local reruting fie was closed on March 
15,1918, some 5,610 men had been examined, 
and 3328 were accopte for service 
CGuelpie residents alo contributed. gene 
couly #9 campaign fond deve The mas in 
portant of thee wat conducted on bealf ofthe 
(Canadian Patrice Fund which was designed 


the wine ren and dependent rates of 
ers and ne, rede of Canada who daring 
(Great Ben's ale 


The ofcial history of the Canadian Pats- 
tie Fund Awociation give thi account of 
their succes in Guelph 


‘Organi catia the month of September, 1914, 
"he Pattie Asocation at Gutp was fom the 
fi tied wth the matinal Boy and he 
tered large sume of maney” tix one of the Sew 
‘tocar ic tbe offal ave emaloed a 
‘hanged wnt che preset tine (1919) 1. Tye, 
Gakic and 1. Dana ating ei the epee 
tinuously The sce ofthe Fund at Guelph my 
tei to be de lon etirely to te eft and 
Sgt tegen” 
{o theseveral appeal ofthe commit si the 
onal ucinuy as enced to the extent af 
SI52225 bo up we March 31918 Asi ti the 
fm of $1007 war advanced fr the news a 
‘Bike’ dependent in that cy, 4G) fc 
‘Sivng sence fr serer or bnge periods De 
Spite the amount of work ental every owt fo 
‘Miminasering money aneng t0 many mds 
Sal dene gratuity, the bul af the eel 
Werke being Guhl charged by the, Mies 
Mtagoe and Clark 

The commtie Guelph early pereied dhe 
sale of Lats Atalary for sting ain 




















208 Hay of Gap 




















Although a steady stream of wounded and 
lscharged soldiers began fo return to Gch 
from 1917 on, it waa not wall August, 1910, 








that the City beld it iia 
turned soldiers The 
y's fetta 


late to thet 
Mary decribed th 


































Tn addon tothe parade, there were ball 
faunes, Highland dancing and use by ev 
fal bands To op off the day, some ifcen 
Inu men were served a banquet in the ar 





Ta 1921 the G 





5h War Memorial Asan 


tion was formed for the purpose of eonsiering 
ways and means of erecting a meinrial inthe 
(Ciyof Guelph in honour of thaw wh ll ur 












‘The ph War Mono in ifr Sp, 
ing the War of 19141918 ‘The following 
fees were elected: President, H. Westby 
Presiden, Me. Dobata; » Secela 
eA Dros 
ipettion forthe design of 
Fil was held in 1923, and thirty-one designs 
the work, wis awatded to Mr. Aled Howell 
Paincipal ‘of Central Teehnial School of 


















$7,000 wae eecived 
wards the pop idm contract 
Concluded with Mr. Howell” The cenotaph 
was erected in Trafalgar Square in time for 
Guelph’: 100th Anniversary Celebrations in 
192 











Although trade unions, 2s such, did ot ap- 
pear in Guclph wot the late 1860' there | 
for aecotinl cotaple of bea ar 
tion before that date. Labourers on the Grand 








Trunk had sick sevral tines beeen 1253 








and 1056 or higher wages. tn reporting the 
fit of the even the eter of the Gaiph 
Adviser commented 


fer amg the men werking othe flay 
Inthe negboriond of thin Tow, aod ater The 
tic had agreed to pay a lw dy the 
“he Contactor of the Grand Trunk Railway 











‘As the Grand Trunk’s labourers were only 





in the area fav a short te, thew atrbes had 
Tie Ising effec on the labour situation in 
(Gaciph wat tue fom group of real cers at 
tempting to reduce the number of hours they 
tree raqlred to work, Un January, 1853, the 
falowing fewer appeared in the Gidgh 


Esnty Cuomie Assensto 
‘xt canteens in Gacy met athe Bath 
Fic to desrine spor the bat wy of binging 


an early closing movement 
rons the Mechs elo ther ile 
‘Site arver could be chained.‘ der a 
Sembled a snd te on Weed 

Toate ppc olf punts ond coos 
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‘tre tine tly" = 

The thice holdout merchants, however, 
proved tobe a severe tumbling Bleck, As tong 
Be any merchant rained open, all his com 
petites were forced to do #0 as well In the 
id, the movement for shorter hours fled be 
‘ue all the merchants would aot agre, snd 
the Guelph Young Men's Ealy Closing Ase 
lation soon disbanded. ‘The tue of shorter 
hours was taken yp epee more in 1872, but 
again filed to gain general aceptance® 

The ist body of workmen to esablich aun 
fon in Guelph were the shoeakers Their o 
fanization, the Knights of St. Crispin, Guelph 
Tadge, No 202, was ocganied in 1069, It was, 
however, fr dierent i principle than later 





Sn Te ecw od 1858 

by Ds Brot wed ae ey re 

‘the et on Shs eset of Wi Ta, 
"i ay Marka See 








HO His of Cape 


lon onganications is membership conte 
‘of the silled jurneymen.shoemakers_ of 
Guelph who worked in the many shocreaking 
‘establishments Ke primary function was 
fhaistain pension and wallace fund for is 
members, inform them of job opportunites 
and unfair employers throughout Nor Amer 
ica, and to supevie wages and employment 
tontltion, Sines io membership, as elle 
Crorkeny viewed thetalver at responsible 
members of society, they preferred to boycat 
Unfair employers rather than stike—a weapon 
‘red only ar as resort, As ime pase other 
Sill workmen such a carpenters rom mol 
‘oe were pariclaly active 

Tn the economic criss of 18961897, local 
employers atterpe fo maietan the prof 
tality oftheir enterprises by a reduction in 
‘wager The Mery eilined the evens at ont 
of thee plant the Beil Organ and Ps 
Company 











‘ano Company on Friday, September 24, 1897 
ed fo develop ine something of amore oes 
fare "The esse of he tole ma an ght pet 
{key te Board of Diem ofthe Betsh Head 
‘Shr the a wan laced en the manage 
ferike” Mr, Ball refined to make any concesins 
her vesving 4 document signed by 20 of the 
Sra nhs tpn of 














In the end. the men capitulated and ac 
cepted Ball tems 


The fire of the various trade unions in 
Guelph to prevent reductions in wages did 
Ioworer ve one concrete etl: roght 
shout the exablshent ofa Trades and Lab- 
‘ur Council in Guelph in 1890. In 1912 that 
tty aummasned their activites allow 








‘Trak al Edbor Gangrem there being teen 
local ios alflistd. ro Fj Corman, ofthe 
Tt fowgh Daren 190-2) AA Anders 
9s; Wen Breve, 14; OR Wallace, 190, 
eat ary Tha, Vl; Wi, Pa. 











ston the Coun ha ore than 
‘rage-worker. sates have ot been confined 
{othe erent of te onan worker oy tat 








Noe were these clin exaggerated, As 
Guelph’ newspaper showed the loa! Trade 
‘nd Labor Councl edhe vice of labour, was 
sive not only in matters relating to working 
fondiions, but i poll, commercial ane 
Tn the period 1902 o 1914 lang unionists 
hoped to peruade both the growing numberof 
intial employes, ad the public at large 
to support unions though the purchase of 
“anion label” goods. EW.A. O'Dell, Cans: 
dian representative of the Haut and Shoe 
Worker! Union explained thi policy 10.4 
Mora reporter in October, 1902: 
Me, "al report aes ie ery gone oat 


‘and Sr union sme sho Canad. Te 














“The seond major rele of trade won ae 
® tty in Guelph war the creation of the 
Gselph Cooperative Asccation in 1902 Two 
years afler this saeciation was formed it be 
peradons, ond quickly a 

all walk fie. tft, 

dno luger be described as 


‘Unser thisyste he neon al anu fe 
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10, ‘The Usion Yael be place onal mam: ‘There wor sme fey doings nthe sre of 
‘Retored god where prctiabe and onal Cel op he night af fone 11917, flowing 
everment and mania pli. ‘ht-concpion ets, held nthe Trade and 

vu, Roition feild labor by" chien under Labor Hall'The meer of he 64 Haery, nd 
‘branches frit such se bes, Goilany Seed ta the Sta sold be a 
Wershops, tere te ‘her eotrained A number of than were amd 

12, Rl of propery qualieaton oral pu Sng lineup athe bee of the proeson, and 
Weeden ‘ae tea the paride up. Wadham Strere 

13, Vohnary aban of lbor dpa. When the Opera fuse wat faced noe wat 

1h Proportonlrepeataon, wih grouped ste 1 le pment Fre, plas the 
cotitucnes sha ablnn af mancpal Soca the wages that eeryby rad et 
ware 2 fod siew of the ea dino altogeier 

15, Dirt tegsttion ough the iniatve and peal othe manager gf the that, and he ant 
rien the ple pease apo the der ett i 

16 Probie of prin labor in competion ‘The march was the jun tack dwn tow, AL 
iv ticlabor ‘hone of he King Ewan Hotel age ane 


Although some of these principles were [ean ofthe Savas nee intent the 
repped, many ill remain the goals of the dghl le game of being ome high nthe si 
oat enka ont ifm the blanket Arche colon a thi ey 








From 1900 on, asa ric of saffonatons 
developed between lal unions and factory 
‘owners, the Guelph TLC. beeame actively f- With the Socialists intimidated by such die 
tolved in politics hows at the municipal and plays, local attention was drawn tthe Jesuit 
rational level. Delegations appeared regularly Novtiate situated some three aes noth of 
11Gity Comell meeting to give labours point. the City 
‘ofview and to request concessions for“working When the Miltary Service Act (Constipe 
peopl.” Among the most active ofthe political tion Act wa given Royal asent on Avg 
leaders ofthe cal TALC. were a number of 22, 1917, one cau caused considerable re 
seltproclaimed "Socialis who, ax time went sentment According tothe Act theolagcl si 
On, achieved considerable influence dents were lable for consripion, wheres 
‘Unal World War the ‘newspaper ia "Clergy, induding members of any recognized 
Guelph took a rather tlerany, i suspicious order ofan exchively religous charac 
ew ofthe Socialis, but with the outbreak of er. were not. Thus a4 movie Jit 
Wear, this attitude changed. One of the were members afaich an order they were not 
Socials? demands was that Canada refrain able fr military service This jus” die 
fom entering the war (a wew shared by the turbed lal Protestants and trong profes 
Chision Gaodan, 2 leading Methodist ncw- agaist the Act were made othe Goverinen, 
paper) When the local Socials continue to More seriou, ramets began to circle 
‘ppowe Canada’s deepening war involvement, that x number of Catholics who wou ether 
‘ecting in Guelph agsinst them ran high. The wise have been lable for service had entered 
Mea reprted on such a incident in 917: Nowiiates to escape military duty, and that 























S14 Hi Gui 


fone of these wat Marcus Doherty, son of 
Charles Doherty the Minister of Jue and 
the only Catholic in the Borden Cabinet Ac 
[ns posed: thew reanot baie ene aoe 
fxaggeraed. One’ Guelph resident claimed 
that he had sen cannons and munions being 
Trough into. the "Novae, while other 
‘Iaimed that the Jess had enosrcted ane 





eck of tunnels ino the City proper In tis 
‘imate of smpicion, the miltary authoritin 
decided to sage an inspection of seh inne 
‘On the night of June 7, 1918, am armed unit 
of Dominion and Miliary Poiie from Lon 
‘Gon, Ontario, under the leadership of Inspec 
tor Minard. and Aesstant Proves’ Marshal 
ING. Macauley ried the Novitiate and de 
tained and questioned thre novice icing 
Mareas Doherty. At this time, Macasey had 
ines by Dohertys father, the Justice Minister, 
tnt ha seine: Recogniring that such atid 











nal uproar and revive reli 
fous anager beteecn:Proceants aod 
atolics, Charles Doherty otdered that strict 
‘Soeeeail be apo ™ Lana plea to pr 
yet il feling ainonget Catholics, Macaule 
and his superior, Colonel Godon-Gockon, 
tree ordered Yo gota the Nevtate and apo 
fae to Father Bourque, while General Mew 
brn, the Minister of Mili wrote 











Wad a xe yy ap peso he 
Macauley onthe evening the Th 
{erica une, I nt dou, Lean see 




















ete sy ck ai 











(On June wentith, in order 1 re 
sion, Captain Macauley was transferred 10 
Winnie 

Meanmtile, the Guelph Ministerial Asoc: 
ation, ted by Reverend W.D. Spence, the pre 
tactic to protect Catholic draft evaders from 
txpomure and Charles Doherty from embar 
famument, decided to breach the ban, When 
Doherty imposed the news blackout, the Re 
serend Spence sent thi telegram oi 




















the wien wo the Gel Noite, We ao arn 
Racoten ond intd te bald plc cting ad 
{rake known all he fc expe the name, tne 


(On the following Sunday, the matter was 
seamed rom the pupits of many Protestant 
‘dhurches" and strong attaks made upon the 
"preferential" treatment ofthe Jesuit hovions 
Faced with this opposition, the Government 
lie the publication ban on June twenlth 

‘When the news of the rai was made publi 
it created = national seomtion. Jouralit 
flaked to Guelph and major newspapers eve 
rywhere made it headline news. Within days, 
however, although the Guelph Mineral 
Arociation contned to hint at “revelation” 
{Ml o come, i became lea that all the rm 
‘ure and fears had en wnfounded, None of 
the novices were lable for itary service and 
no laws had been broken. 

In an efor to reduce tense Prine Mii 
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‘er Borden removed Doherty fom the sensitive 
Justice pnt to the Post Ofce™ and General 
“Meewburn was rent overeat The Jot Order 
replaced Pather Bourque with a new rector 
[Reverend Joseph Leachy.” Finally = public 
enquiry wat ordered an by the ed of su 
‘mer only an occasional reference could be 

Tn September, 1919, the promi public 
hearing wan held, but by now twat of tle 
public importance Alter making headlines for 
few day, the hearings terminated quietly 
‘sith the complete exoneraton of everyone ex 
‘apt Capesin Macauley who, it ws claimed, 
fat exceed hiv orders™ 

Far Gucph's eidens the afr ofthe rad 
ad’ been both painfol and embareaning 
Heyer fei te tute of pepe i tne 
‘aly nineteen tent, tensions lawned, and 
‘vie calm returned, It had en aii pe 
od, bet the memories of conflict and biter 
ess faded as che Cty approached is one-hur 
‘re bitay 




















Reflections on the 
First Century 





i he Aries of November 












al the Priory 
and temporary 
oe 


taken over by David 
Spence, and finaly in 188 the Priory wat 
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Priory at link to Guelph past had been 
shown as ary ax 1877, when Robert Thomp: 
ton had pointed out in his history of Guelph 
‘hat only fur ofthe 1827 buildings remained! 
As the Priory fll increasingly into dep, 
bli opinion appears to have been divided at 
{ots fatue, While ene volce nce about 
‘the lose of this obvious fink to Job Galt and 
Guelps post, others fear that. pamengers 
ddaembanting from the CPR. teas wouldve 
‘rea por imprenion of Gualp, el thatthe 
building should be demolished and replacnd 
sth more modem structure 

‘When the CP. bult the Guelph Gade 
ich extension of the Guelph Junction Rail 
‘ray twas proposed tha the Peary should be 
torn down and replied by a brick and sone 
Duilng costing sme $40,000 Altbough the 
project was not undertaken at that time, the 
Prospect thatthe Priory might be raze drew 3 
Fesponse from as faraway as Glasgow, Sco 
Iand. In October, 1905; Guelph's. Mayor, 
George Seeman, ecived dhe flowing com 





‘Aca townaman of John Galt, Canadian Pion 
wich hae peace Sono tat Gall Ruse at 
‘Gasp about co be demolished. Can you iam 
frei ehr tue and amyl yoo Ky ep 
i wi ay re ratio ne te 
In vecar twill be glad vo and photograph af the 
sen whit Cal wa rin ving Scan 








The Macey, om printing this leter, re 
rmarked that Mayor Sleeman was “one ofthe 
‘mang citizen who hope that the ol andar 
wil at be dite" 

Although nothing came af the original pro 
posal to replace the Priory witha moderns 
tion, presture began to be placed upon the 











vain i 

Spi iy Ca 
Board, and Me, GiB. Ryan, chairman af the Ry. 
Seine oes ae 
(natn hetnsoment as CFR 
Recta aige area 
Se lS ae 
ee Sal ht eat et 


‘The CPR. decided ta comply wit 
Guelph’ wishes, and by October, 1910, work 
ten had cornmenced the building of the new 
‘ation nea the Eramora Road bridge! Ae 
{he tine approached forthe Priory tobe de 
‘molshed, afew of Guelph resident, te by 
George Seman, ined to save the building 
Unfortunatly, either the CPR. noe the City 
were interested an it appeared tht the bul 
Jing was doomed. At this point, aller protracted 
negotiations, ex Mayor George Sleeman pu 
Ghased the building frum the CPR, and 
‘moved the two sng ois home on Waterton 
Avenue, He alo peruaded the City to allow 
him to move the main stracture toa vacant lot 
‘le to orginl ate unl s permacat 
home could be found. ‘Thi ove was eo 
pleted in November, 1911? The Priory stood 
fn hile unt 1926, 

Although there appeared tobe litle general 

















bute 
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intrest in preserving the Priory, om time vo 
tine there wae evidence that the building and 
its sgifcance had not been forgotten. ae 

diately after World War [to major proposals 
‘were pit forward, but neither of these gine 
‘ridepread mippot. The fi, fom President 
GE, Creelman of the Ontavio Agrieltral 
College, suggested that if public sipport were 
foraheoming, the Priory could be moved tothe 
(OAC. grounds where t would be turned nto 
‘mucam.” The second proposal was pt fo 

‘ward by the Guelph Horteltural Socey, but 
thete again the mai problem was money 





Ata mecting of the Hostal Sot eld ast 
feng the old Prey Baling. beter known a2 
‘Seti bein Guelph The Sty are wang 
{the old building up he etizens wil Back them up 
‘sh he fan The Hover Socey nat 
hl stance fm te teem could coe tc 
‘fog eatin toa picture lng su 
‘und by beauty, The Prete, Mi I, Ooo 
‘ore, wl nevi Mr Ge Slcan the ones 
(eng earn he prope plane 











Although lesan was enthusiastic, n 





{he more invent civic groupe aller 4 
Sit andthe projet quichy ced 

By 1922, the dilapidated tate ofthe Priory 
began to draw the tention of ther centre 
Tn May of that yeat the Lenn Adie (On 
tari) made this ery comment 


‘Gulp sone ps th dear to ts ear and 
fiw place eee in that snag lle ity Tews 
{ing to gee he defo year se Lig 
‘od pred as yo Se tat Say 
[proud es tugh when an ld loa 











‘eal od to have t ge shunted off on de 








set and never ase fle ime around to say 
‘Ob, enka that” Cre, tha what 


Deeply stung by this rdicle of Gulph’s 
lack of enncern for ty bistorical beginnings, 
oth the Gut Marary and some ofthe re 
dents began fo reconsider their previews ia 
erence to the fate ofthe Priory A ew works 
alter the Lindin Adverts article sppened, 
the Mery made this editorial comment 





‘erat atest donate of che fr 
2500 herbert am Mss Wn High 
retam, the mcr well krown Gach be 
Py Bulg, Gasp Set tone. Mig 

Prepartoe wil san be under my fr the coe 























With both he Mary and men of he status 
of Mr. Higinbotham supporting the retra 

a of the Pricey, Cty Cunedl ngnin consid 
fed the matter, but no action was taken, Let 
Unattended, dhe rin soon penetrate he ok 
snd much of he structure rtted, In Febroary, 
1925 the Cty Bulding Inspector, conccrned 
hat someone might be injured, condemned 
{he building "The Moray commented 





tome of he terial te rutre Be auld in 
iain ae echo th lg 
ofthe our of he iy, Joh Gal who enced 
the opr tt eS fay mona te Par oe 
the door are not beyond repair. Te bling it 
‘tnd dngeeand wile tbe tr wn 

















Immediately a commitee composed of 
WA. Gowan, Doctor N. Wallace, Sheri’ Al 
Jan and Rowell Golde wa track ina asta 
tempe to save the buling, be twa in val. 
Ti 157 Coa described in effort: 





We nd ute a ew meetings sei the Cy Hal 
ithe inte County Cour House and ou 
Sie heen ctractee named TSo0 
‘how ike ot rb he Pry 

"We kw where thre was a ape of el ees 
bat el table 0 wen replacing th eral 
ttpe However wefan tha be rary had Sen 
(Ghent feck elm 'The oer dm rec et 
(Som mites at wee o longer comer Stl 
wee bp of rSling 











Mr, Coman did, howevet, make extensive 
rains the old Priory, and his sons, Dasid 
fund Walter, ander thee father's supervision, 
onstraced replica which stood for many 
eatin Riverside Pack 

For sone time aller the Priory was tora 
ow, El Stewart sored the ood logs, hoping 
Seninst ope that funds would be fond tor 
onstruct the building. Filly in the nine 
{een-thites, the logs wete moved tn Riverside 
Park where dey lay unwanted ual dey were 
tat up and ase ae el by men on rel. 
yentwaly the wings which had been retained 
by George Slceman were doaated to Doon Po 
reer Vilage." 

Eve that voice of “progres the Meru. 
found occasion to mou the lack ofan appre: 
[Sao fo the Citys ich trial and arch 
{extra heftge. In 1914 one writer remarked 
that "the historical instinct doesnot appear as 
fone of the marked pomesions of ov pople 
‘We have spats of fom time to time, but 
only spasms" 
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In refleting pon the past the Merry in 
their Centennial Ime” made clear there was 
rch about which the residents of Guelph 
ful be jy proud, In the sphere of sport 
{here were very real and Signieant achieve 
nents to report. Many of Guelph residents 
Ihad been active and skilful sporsmen, Al 
though for the fist ew years inivival spor 
ing activites such ar hunting, hing, swim. 
Iming and hiking were predominant, withthe 
itnnigration ofthe well-to-do English fis 
‘ore elaborate foes of organized 

sport were initiated 

The fit of the clu sports to be etalished 
svat cricket While both 1882 and 1833 have 
tren given asthe date of the beginning of the 
‘rieket club the more extemive aceounts Hor 
tally give the second date The oigns ofthe 
CGoelp Cricket Club were desribed allows 
by one erly historian 
The Guelph Cricket Clb was organo in 13, 
Mu JN. Day then age fr the Canada Co, 
fet pant of $0 fo the cmmisines to ee 
{Re un, which war on the Maret quar. He 
presotad hed with st of balls and bat and 
the player thet ay re entoned Mes 
Jit and Janes Wiley two robe aed 
‘Thonpun, Moar, Walter Ring. Bara James 
Saher! Moder King Niu Mah Sith 
Rees James Howard, Willa Wiboo aad 








A eatly at LEM a team fom Guelph was 
report hve taken par ina tournament in 
Hamilion® ‘The sume writer descibed the 
‘lbs activities in the early eighteenfortes 
{in own with ay tet In the province 
Goede ut 10, at Haron they payed 
Sd ae pone, Pate ae 











rening came © wrath agua, the game being 
tay se bythe Hanon hw nine ek 
‘eto go down Errything wet of plenty a 
the ent ord tng exe nh the 


As the Town of Guelph began to grow ap 
idly aller 1850, membership in the Guelph 
(Grcket Cl grew a wel. ln 1873 the Ten of 
Gp ies caree this nae: 


ep ag ete in 
ree bene 
epta l 
Pe ea emerd 
Tesrcae cone dca tl 





{In 1907 a major step was taken withthe or 
mation of the Wester Ontario ‘Cricket 
Teague As history fam the Mery nots: 





Sere at Sheng Ga 
atc 
Sept rekon nor 
Gennes Socoea 





The second club sport to be organized in 
Guelph was curling. Inthe winters of 1827 
10, Doctor Willian Dunlop. and. seeral 
‘other residents apparently had ciel on the 
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local ponds, but on an informal basis ™ Ac 
cording o EC. Guilt, Adam Ferguson or 
fanived the fret curling club ia the area at 
Fergus in 1834, Similar asocatons were 
tablished in Galt snd Guelph in 1838 a 
spite ofits popularity, this asociation, the Un 
ion Curing Cub, apparently became inactive 
fora time in theealy eighteens 

Teas not unl the winter of 1857-1858 that 
the sport was reorganized under the leadership 
‘of Wiliam Congalton 





Me Wiliam Cangas, far of Mf. Ales. Cn 
talon, archi rponuble the rene 
epee soe to Gigs cringe yar 
coriog So beat to work, ade ene wines 
‘Senter ae ge mas sate on 
nar the caring enero the Be ake 
Sate prin the game were News Con 
ei, Alam Rotem, Alex. Cogan, Th 
Richie Chas Dacdin, Ae Ee Colo 
Wee, Gem A Bre am Raber 
David Renny Tn Dobe ad Jus Baca 
‘yr The yer no maths ete pine ih 
‘Side it’ the folowing year be Ca wae 
‘Selene sete began tbe 
Trung oeet Be nooe, wee sue 
onde bck were sn the Sly ay 
‘on ly wear o ctrely on ue 
{Ses pace on les dam, Gl da 
Aw the Dena et Sema 











ln September, 1808, a. group of ciens be 
‘ame incorporated to bald Gaels st cov 
‘red rink: According to David Allan: 


‘Tho inerozed atthe ine, were Jobe. Hom, 
Tamas Debbie, Ca Hibs, Wile 
‘lan ler Caogalion and several oer cuss 
tiers Tas snk was plan ween tng 
te ied fob aig ad hating. At the end 
{iting Hainan Sey, were ening oom on 














224 Hin of Cup 
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ble, betes 
THE 9 








Veet reerggawesed 
7 ppt PI 








f bu Poe be a 












Maser t wets 


Hal Samer 








2 Mal Grorpe Hote bag, he Phoviibrl.. "eo 
9. Mgt Whe bore bap fh Vege 












ilisbins 9 
0 Cpermmitth of Mboagrren 
Ahiwors Mice 


‘ Mit gh, 
Mag ag Barts Vist differ 








cogent negtict sl Wore seat 
sou ovtslhs of crmtirs, caret. hatte fe livery 
Sal inwe be Mishg FOZ, 
Clore Hibarliom Laposily Gorn: Eerzaosntaget 


ancat: Drarcitortec 












peveteont’ Mit onehestie 
et 





Mate of Gah ating Sey, rd 158, 

















The Pk Go phy andl 





EH fobs, Loa. rst Rom H. Maha, 
Weep. CR Onn, Sip Dio, Sip 
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ther side ofthe entrance wasted a the a 
Sy veal yen ond wut a rekuble nue 








Is 1869, when the snk wae competed the 
Union Casing Club joined. the Provincial 
‘Awociaion, snd the Honourable Peter Gow, a 
Talent cf Goetphy, wes named that 
‘Seocatoas ft president 

The City of Guelph Directory for 1882-1888, 
‘uric this esription ofthe cling eb: 





‘Min ¢! Dav, Paton: D. 
1 Kennady, Vie rode, 
Geo n Mithll and 
‘ars epee Mena Re 















In 1, Pes Gow donated a cap beating 
trphy vas won a yearby a 
She bee nc ep bee Onats Tne 

in 100, ond Guelph ulin ay the 











Royal, was organioed, with George Sleman at 
i fis president. OF that organization, the 


‘ated wi te Once oct, and fom 
then on hat had pl cn ay oar. 
‘menein whch ty ook par mere ca 
Prvioe' highest eathag bono, "he Onan 














During March, 1899, group of Guelph ex. 
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ents decided to conmract x new commercial 
rena, "To this end a comiter omnpned of 
George Sleeman, R. Mitchell, AB, Petrie aad 
J.A. Mowat wat stable to slit subscrip- 
‘ons and ater information” In 1802 thee 
‘ffs reaulted in the construction of Vira 
[Rinke on Baker Steet behind Knox Preise 
rian Chutc. This rik war used by the Royal 
(Caring Club and for ce skating in the winter, 
nd role skating in the surmme.* In 189 the 
second of Guelph major curing prizes, the 
Slccman Trophy was donated. by George 
Sleeman2 In 1926, the two clube united to 
form the Guelph Caring Chub, 

‘Ons fie records f hore oti ano: 
sanized sport date fom July, Angus and Sep 
tember, 147, when the Reverend Arthur 
Palmer of t.'Gaaege’s Anglican Church ai 
covered to his hore, that part of the par 
ge rounds was beng wae ae race core 
(On July twentieth he complined iter in a 
eter to John Cann Wile: 


Dear Sir have learned with mich rege tat 
itoundh ofthe Panonage toa Race Coury du 
{ae the conimuance of ny lato you. 1 nt 
Sere of the itenan Of hing Tee ose 

ne woul take place But finding that 
{rob arrangement are tom tring nade, cat 
ty longer bear eprowing the rang lng 1 

"fconer then that say pear that may be 
erie fom the ti othe ped oa few bose 
any suppese advantage tread to theo 
Peotone oftheir beet weary putchated by 
{he demoralizing els yore by oe ang, 
ining, wening ah keane tha ge 
al prt and habia which i difes; a sprit the 

















‘pecially sited to Canadian i. canoe 
‘har the Pantnage pou auld be ted he 
[roved by msl tes my Home fr many yeas 
would bave been wed as race ground sould 
severe pnd at fy hand 

‘to another, (Mr, Buckland] and Tam sure that had 
towed to be ed ti ny wis paying oe 








In pte of Reverend Pale’ protests the 
aces tok place 

Horse races in Guelph im 1847 range, ap 
realy, ffom rather” informal “pekup 
Inatcher between lca faveuttes 10 wel o 
finiaed and widely advertised event spon 
red by the Wellington District Turf Club 
The Garth Hil reported one such “pickup 
snatch in 1847 
Race —A very presi coed Match came off 
fm Ssturay tue between Ml Sherif Grange 
Mae "Dad ad Mr Richard Jacko Hose 
"Why nt” which ested gute #Rarep inte 
Itrge concourse af people tot see ang 
Sn hon a the Cown—Tie dace ran wae 
ne er ranges Dh ook the lad ed 
{leven galanly othe winning Prt beng 

The tnd Match wa beverage Poel’ 
omar ind Me Gg Bo Me 

















The main races ofthe year 1847, sponsored 
boy the Tutt Club, were held om September 
fteenth ae sicenth, According tothe ad 
vertsement, the reward were Richard Jack 





100, Baca Alexander Harvey, Fg, Janes Wil 
on, Eig, and James Hodget, Secretary and 
Treanurer.® The races advertaed were: 


Ist The fankeepers Pure of Ten Pound ded 19 
2 Seeeptates of Ten Slings open for bor he 
fpf Ress he Towa of ai 
fine day athe Races ¥ ye ato cary 10 
Sone3 Yea 10 one 8 ibs—B yan and 
Seed—11 Mone —two mle Beat tee mitt 
lowed bevman each ae et 

But “The Tradacnens Pane of Ey aed 10 2 
Seesptater of 10, for Hack, owned inthe 
Datlet-Catch weightr—Heate “Once rnd the 














Gap Fat Ras Program, p25, 1872 
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one, The winner tobe or £1210, if de 
sounded the alway 

Sed The Lads Pare of £1.10, aeied oa 
Seep of for hore owned in the Dist 
ye cn 9 oe ye 9 one 8 


(On the second day of the meet there wat 3 
race open to any home owned inthe dit, & 
Horde rae, and a Pony race. The oficial of 
the Tus Ch lected in 1064 were: 


President of the Guph Turf Cis... Han 
AJ, Fergunon fli fe Shen Grange mas ee 
isjor of Gucph; How, WA. Didaon TS. Par 
er Why Artur Hope, Kisco 

Romain, Ruka Jacko, Gc Pale ad: 
McK. Stewart Judges were Hon. A Fspuson 
‘la Hon WH. Dick and Richard Jackon 








The highlight ofthe Guelph Spring Meet in 
1864 was the rnin ofthe Queen's Plate at 
the mile track at Gray's Inn on Eramoxa Road 
(dhe ld Newstead farm). Held on the fst day 
fof three day meet, July 6, 1864, dhe race was 
fun in ther heats. The Gap Mercy of uly 
58,1864, communicated the exctemeat ofthe 
day init report of that event 

CGucgh an alve on Tussay. Between nota ad 
fro edad cosant ream of whic all 
Sandrine intact everyting tat etd be 
‘at on whey were othe oud. Cloudy fat 
‘rere a tho ped each ote, ad pee 
law pened up hal and owe dele all the 
Steam towed mo dminaion or hou, and he 
‘ete pire shed ar tu opens 
‘the [Dery on a nal wale war pombe 
feu in Canad Arrived at he goad te pe 
fot nd sever caring pe snober dt ath 
ad to be endured The cow on the race cue 
ted Sroud the sands war motley enough The 
“nya el eptel te eed ey 
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at young nen with white tsb the te of 
‘poring “pen Soran tn Bore tg 
‘hy bel when thy are eto win ad cw or 

be hve or at taker x etering of od 
‘wager who cideatly et tha the prownce 
‘here was sfc o mate te air tone 
nd make monty ont te “prea by eee 
ean dace” A few peep ome were he 





Zs 























Brunet", owned by a Doctor Morton 
won two of the thee heats and the purse of 

Not only did the Guelph ‘Tutt Club con 
Ainue to cary out sccefil meets, in July 
196, the Guelph Troting Asscaton wa 
formed to carry on harnes racing a well 
Moreover the quality of locally foaled Stand 
aed Bred hones appears to have been high, 
The Meru of October 9, 190, cari this 
sory ofthe eareer of one sh hate 


eof the great har aes eve tuna ost 

‘Darky Had did er ist racing in Gap tthe 
property af Me Water Het snd. was oi to 
ath eon fo Swarts of Wingham, 








hay ft 








se mat the New 

The cotinued popularity of toe racing in 
Guelph wa attested toby a cromd of between 
fie and an thomand which attended a Ge 





otiday meet atthe Guelph Exhibition Park 
Robert C, Dunbar ofthe Toronto Gio gave 
Guctph 





Tie'Hmiion ceshe Maple Leas The te 
‘he oat pce bing JW, Crue Te es 
‘mach played by the nw chy wa aga the 
Nelle the apie or te tn Ewha as 
Rinaen to ide he match The Gul basery 
fn ths sceason war Wales] Snley and J 
TE Nihal of Watlert The wat year the Ha 
tom Map Leas sated Cu aad were de 
‘hae balloced theo Suoley and Nebel were 
Clan aw AS fee 



































By 1865 the Maple Leaf hac! developed 
suficiendy to be a seri challenge for the 
Ganadian championship, and all of Guelps 
residents were aught up in the enthisasm, 
Diab sys 





ving the neat fw yar the Leaf net pinay 
‘eel war with gue succes Thy ae 4 hae 
tahen inthe game on bythe fet that for one 
‘Batch 300 people snd Draw nd acorn 
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they outcored their opposition by 374 rune to 

By now the Maple Leafr had! decide tobe 
‘conn er proesonaly—that although na 
sali were paid, a the end ofthe azn the 
team member split whatever surplis had ben 
mcrumolated. In 1871, im order to improve 





eof cack profesional 
American teams were invited to. include 
Guelph a 2 sop oa thei tour, and although 
the Guelph ream lst every game tothe profes 
selves In pte ofthese lowes the Maple Lea 
retained the “Silver Ball” againet Canadian 
opposition, and in 1872 gained permanent 
Pasemon oft by a third mecca defen 

Ta 1874 the Maple Leas reached he high 
point of their econ. Goorge Sleeman later 











from the te twat med in 186 by AS. Fon 
‘man named Cal Fler, ho ved in W 
vow Mg the turaiment I a pe 














Boal Tit, 1876 








Ti tJ Hi 





teu in Bran 
ay 
GRINS The game was 4 inate Te nex 















fed the Map "Lesae We bea em {2 to 








From 1875. to 1891 baseball decined in 
popularity as sine 





the best talent retired 
leagues prevented any continuity or develo 
Siver Creek Chub and the Guelph Beavers 
very long at seripofaional, teams hued 











Several attempts to form a professonal team ae 

Tn 1806, George Seem iaported mtr 
profesional team to play in the Canadian 
League, nt when the Toronte and Harton 
face eal tee ieteeatial Leap 
Slcmnar's team leat money and consoqeenty 
abanded." In pte of thee problems sine 
176, the Maple Lea defeated dhe St Louis 
Browns in an exhibition match,” and in 1878 
were awarded the profsional championship 
‘of Canada I the arly eightoencighes ane 
local player, Fed Dyeon, played asa profer 
sional for the Grand Rapids and. Bulfalo 
ab 











In 1092, baseball ever returned to Guelph 
ss the Maple Leafs were reorganized under a 
fnew boart of ofcers. The popularity of the 
Sport is demoasuated by his account of that 
yor 

To say tha they have Been well apport by te 
peopl ofthe iy mel nl ayo ping 
When the team played a bose the beso 
se ip ely al ig he 
‘ering in err he ey mig ated ae all 
fame. All cass of the population have been 
{Stel tev lr ert ees 
‘seal mmc The imanagement fhe tb 
Dretenand ¢ might srt be ad tat they were 











This team reached is peak in 1894 when i 
won the semi-proesional. championship of 
(Canada, The 1894 team, James Hough, Bil 
Dyson, George Chamberlain, Daddy Downes, 
DE. Macdonald, Jonph P. Downey, George 
Bradford, Frank Snyder, Billy Congalten, Bab 
Benei, Jim McCracken, Mickey Powers and 
Bly McEvoy, was considered by many 0 
have been the bat ever to represent Gch 
Aer 1804 the club deteriorated and 

‘llr World War I the Maple Laas were 
reorgained an from 1919 to 1427 were wrong 








contender in the newly Carned Intereounty 
Teague In 1919, 1920 and 1921 they wom the 
regular season pennant, but were defeated a 
‘he pay-of Prom 122 to 1927 (withthe exe 
ception of 1925) they reached the nal sees 
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bot were defeated in the play of 

‘Aside tom cricket, curling, and bascball, 
ane eam sports in Guelph dl not achieve 3 
feat deal of prominence before 1927, A 
frowe club war formed in 1878, Amociation 
Football (mecer) was played fom 1887 on, 
anda hockey lub was organized in 1857, 

"The one realy bright spot on the hockey 
seene befne 1927 was the championship se 
Sof 1908. In that year the Guelph 

‘Wellington andthe “Victoria” clubs joined 

forces to playin the Wester Ontario Hockey 
Aocaton intermediate scien Among the 
ars ofthat tam was Bert Lindsay who later 
became a fist rate profesional with Pe 
brake, Victoria and the Montreal Wanderers 
Inthe final, the Guelph team defeated Pre 
tom to give Gielph its fist okey ile 

Although socer enjoyed considerable sue 
ces in lea pay-downs the sport never man 
‘ged to cape the public's ney In 18, the 
fit year that onganied vocer was played in 
the City, Guelp's team was componed of a 
‘ral wel-known Guelph residents, including 
‘Aldenman Hary Mahoney, Charles Ray” 
‘mond, en and Jim Mooney, Art Gibbs and 
Herb Pas. The’ championship, = it tuned 
‘out, wnat be decided ata "eld day"in Elm 
a, wi Galt and Guelph meeting the emi 
Final, andl he winner to moot dhe Elmira earn 
inthe Rina As the Mercy tod the roy, the 
umes pred an nual afermath 





‘ope thea buggies and carry-all around the 
‘inc ofthe urwgdc, when he repute, between 
‘Garp and Gale was aarted. Te rary beeen 
Howeter, Garp won, nd quai to met 
mira he final ote cop, 
Frat fm thee vcore morning, the 
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Advelopments 





‘Throb the fry year (1817-1927) since the 
‘pute ae ince bee unl che peat 
Fear thre have boca pred when ser arc 
Zyl ty ter spor hee 4 

a che Great War otrvened, ad with minty 
er et tpg avi pi ee > 





fequeny a Teseing of the tenance wae 


ting paid dete Svcapnent of young na 
‘he om players: Young payer of tat a he 
Stich many ten ger pri forsee 





Wik a constant sappy of mature players 
ening fm England and Serlan, eal eu 
rer th itl pear to dersop = tong 
joni team progratn with alt acendan ex 
penser Unbreumately, this atitade war shor 
iehted, and soccer therefore never gained 
Fes popularity among native-born Canad 
The sports dlscwsed here in yome dea 
were by no means the only ones played in 
{Gociph: From time tote almost every imag 
inable sport has had a degree of populaiy 
Boating, shooting, sped skating, lon distance 
rushing, walking, sowshocing, quoi, 
‘ling tennis, ln bowing, gol, carpet ball, 
owing, ete, all had their enthusnts, ane 
several Guelph esidents achieved nathnal 
prominence in their specialties As a sports 
‘ene, Guelph took second ple 10 none. 








ae 


Inthe realm oftterature, Guelph has had a 
long! wadiion of prove and poetry wring 
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which was shared by al levels of Guelph ac 
‘xy. Whether or noe thal been John Galt rho 
Provided the inpiration, local redents die 
played a remarkable inclination to disinguich 
emselves imprint Although several focal 
veriters had plied books, most notably 
Jon McLean Nr of « Tey ie Yer 
Shoce in the Huon’ Bay Company, wen 
While he lived 21 Nottingham Street, and 
Published in London in 194; Acton Brows’ 
Hrsals of the Tau of Gap, published in 
Guelph in 1877; Mary Lele’ Comal Mai 
Come, published in Guelph in 1878 and 
David Kenney, who Incidnt of Peer Day 
4 Gahan th Cay of Brace wa pubs i 
Toronto in 1903 the main foc of local lit 
eyelet was pty 








ay Dann. 
(Caney Pats Cons) 
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Perhaps the Best poem composed in the 
Guelph areawas "The Pasty’ Block all” 
‘writen on Ociber 4, 1836, by John Taylor, 
the original seer on Lot 13) Concesion 1 
Division B, Guelph Towa. Tt was ung 
the ai of" The Weating a he Green” 


PAISLEY BLOCK baLL= 
avanti at” 
geri teaas 
cr era 
Sulistoae estes ha 
wt ictal 
‘tty weary enh hem dal 



































AA th ise Bic Bll, 
‘When we came th wl Taal eve wit 
Dy mend pemeverance, we made ity aoe 
‘hone And Pay Bk Bl 
‘Anta Paey Bock Bal 
Asin ean of old we cut ndash and 
Soler now ejay urls the Piey Blok 
‘Nea Paey Bek Bal 
sae al hing in the ah 
“Block Ball, ee 
“Smt” Ata Pie Block Bal 
Ra Paly Mock Bal 
al theif, we wish they ay be ee, 
‘stout them the plas wilder weld te 
or thi beauty isthe hte the Paley Block 
‘lone Of he Paisey Bc Bal, 
Ofte Paley Bc Ball 
‘We have nes cin an pi we have poly 






































Sowell as our ese athe Paty lok 

‘At Paiey Block Ball. 

Sorel oa cur noble seer 

"Now to conde, your patene I wl pris: 
chan yo fry chorus toy hore 
hn ithe Hom, an bata 








Tiny ot wiser eco rk 
Format Paley sk Ba 


‘One suspects tha it required more than one 
lng. pul of William Allan's strong Guelph 
whisky to each the last hearty chorus 

The Paiiry Blok produced several writers 
fand poets the mst prolife of which wat 
Thomas Laila wo was born in Roxburgh 
shire Scola, in 1825, and eam a child to 
he Piney Block in 181, He was Baro the 
Guelph St Andrews andl Caledonian Soreie 
for many years, and among his writings were 
to books of vere, Sige of Heatran Inthe 
“Long Ao, a8 well a book of prose and poe 
The Old Canes a, fir published in 
Guelph in 189. The following stanzas provide 
the inteistion to the 18% dion of this 
work 

Te love we woul the tn reign 
‘An oon weet 





A he wh sings ah 
The Old Conese Rea 





cing ote Pit Coty 55 


The pioneer experience, of course, was the 
foc of many sich poems. Robert Boyd, an 
other ofthe early "Paisley Block” seers ar 
‘el in 1890 from Ayrshire, Seon. "While 
Ihe Hequently contributed to the prs a well 
as ocrpying the honorary postion of Bard of 
the St Andress and Caledonian Societies, he 
Published several creditable books." One of 
the best known of his pms wa "The Batch 
To in bis Shanty" 
Tasemewha range hie ike me 
Sa ae irae eouney fe, 
And eve Wie lal ie 
Ander th bd 
quate per 
Tocome the strange and ers, 
Theil abode o fogs ad es, 
‘Wien symp 
Brean momen 
Totiemble neath he gust power, 
auld and hes boo ar how, 
"Walk an an! 








Roasted by the sre heat — 
Ti el pecan aya 
‘Athi en tora omy wet 
Fallow dy Wine’ biting breese— 
Anta ie ies 


‘The poem continued for twenty-four more 
vere describing eloquently and with gen 























ine humour the trublen and annoyances to 
‘hich the easy slr wa aubjote, 

Alexander Bly, another ary Guelph tea 
pret, was bor in Glangon, Scotland ny 1007, 
{ned came tothe Scotch Block, (lora Read) in 
TS, He opened the first hoe in that par 
Guelph Township, and Inter built the hotel at 
Marden. He and his wife, Janet MeDonald 
(one of the La Guayran seers) "operated 
Total in the Township for thiey-<ight year, 
And ther hoslry wa noted far and wide for 
itvencllence™ The fi 





owing ate afew a 
za of his poem “Alma Height” which ist ap 
peared fn the Gude Mey of 1570: 

Tog fr Old Ean eh 

Frill dle and lon ame te men ofthe 








The here's the tmnt te pl nd the 
ier helio ei 














Aer so ith dk ote howe, 
Then intencment and batterie, lather 





‘bled ond bd the ot Lin's 








This porn ia commemorative ane, dealing 
with incidents in the Crimean War 

Poetry, for Guelph ede, wat above all 
a lively art. The folowing two pocms wer 
part of lengthy exchange between George Ps 
Fi, editor ofthe Gulp Ya and John Sith, 
dior of the Goel Advert Indeed 88 
Salt of Swith’s reply to. Song fr the 
Times”, Pike challenged Smith to a due 
Here ae two ofthe pocms in that exchange, 
printed in Jaan, 11 


SONG FOR THR TIMES 






Wes Janie <n uw, 
"Ams wp 








Bute tote o oh top, 
"We ohn culdna gow 


her 








‘Wes Jobe an the Tay Lad 
No py esa ate a 

Hic winning manoer, wii 
Mat net atk ive wee Jn 





“cine een pa 





Heidt plese bh partie eel 
("Ree Joboictanteemteat) 





Recing ote Firs Cay 7 


Te Tov they woe ld rte ip er 

ty eri a ANOTHER SONG FOR THE TIMES® 
‘Ge Hah fre ac ie afer ein he "So the ine” pb 
a fame he bea by STR Mater 
Tost p fora MAN! 





Unparingy he pli the a Ronit pone ha ed 
Tl “Labera” were satiaed 
Agi 





Anaraighoeay Compe ca? tobe 

‘The scene change! a ening change ‘gemma of the Pro 
Which made bs prnpecs er 

Achenclh eed set ght 














Sova teen old end Job, 
He aged hard fiend “Toast him what 





He POMPOUSLY retired. ee 


‘What the prevailing auto, 
(Genet aoe Teperee ct 


And wen oi shld opal 

Re Hand esl a erp Band 

i fore, wiper a ype Plenty of dtr 

ean NO) Bat tet 
“leh 


Ad then your pices if a0y 








“What Fa ee Soupevery—ia te way 
enue ine toa ype ocach he pope pence 

Tis tng sce yom opd rnd go 
Depletion tie Toremme ad ofr 
eat appear” hepa gealepal 





Tory ee MK Sea the ser tat he ave 


IGM. Kesing, temporary citar of the Aiki ‘Teeter inet 


ta ding stor he Ae Hetil al per we 
Ava monte iene a pois, 
John Sit’ eply wat not lang in comings ‘Sale amd cig 




















28 Hwy of Gaps 


He ped the fad many gl 
‘Wik ney ened op ores 


lnganlacd donee 


Notonly th be tp 
"Which nd hi ibe and Chery 
ut pw tyres ad he Rene 








Dear "Advent" noe ve gt 
Sine god avi 0 Be 
sey yo ado fi 





TP ceria danger be 
Na NAILTT TO THE MAST 














From time oti the poetic muse was pat 
to commercial use, as these two averterents 
from 1830 and 185 show 

LOOK HERE! 
eT a in 


















tink i well hen one 


This ot w compte isin Nowingham Set, 
‘Ghee behind Mi Septet ling 
srr to kno, apply ton Co, 





rock Row) 


PAUL ROSS 





Toitact yall vor pane 
That ite Macadariee ad gavel 
Artest you'll ap, 

‘Gone, y ene ee pose fe 

Fer when at you fou produc 

Ti pleas the mot donate 

a Pe the bt and inte ye 

Ay oi and in Aber. 




































(On pir coco the opty wi 
ot limited to advertisements, Witnes tht 
pcm whic glats ofthe victory of the Well 
fhton, Grey and Bruce ‘over the Toronto, 
Grey and Bruce in 1869 





IN MEMORIAM 


"Hora for Brae tne Gey 

Aad gee thee corso Haron, 
Tespapers could produc, 

been stamped outta Welington, 





iTright would vanquish righ 
Though Laidlaw ont the bas 














eo Wet undone, 


‘Anthem from them arose ah 
mfr ot yak oo 
"tek oh kfm le 
‘And tied, “Lay on Macca 
tik hee ate Laos, 
Batihongh tere were a thousand moe, 
Siam tthe ome, 














The enemy must needs give way 
When White ends ort is Powe 





Rehcing othe Prt Coney 59 


Ti fs before thee 
Aad nthe ra of Strona 
"Tesh etry 


Now “Laidlaw gang” may awa Be 

nthe hath some ter heme 
To ing thins bee 

Tucked now ty worp and wa 
‘Oar whew ar oni 


hanya 
ern 

oat apt 
‘ese act 














Tetupeyond he macs 
‘vik ertebreaka ace 
hey le hal aed 








(0, York, th gtd, rating kn, 
Thy hand te on he eth 
"Tht cor within hy each, 
Tan cucpuse a common wea 
"Thy plering now pe er 


Other poets spoke of the more melancholy 
aspets of life The flowing anzas by James 
MeGrogan appeared inthe Heald in October, 
a7 

LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF BIZ. 

ABET MOGROGAN” BY HER SON, JAMES 


























310. Hoy of Cup 


Se arta ee whe Tes you 
































nelowd in Cranfeld tm 
“Tl jugent sein yor 
James McG 





Not surprisingly, given Guelph’ strong 
stay sradicon, many ofthe Cy’ tesidente 
‘wrote gloing the bravery and daring of 
(Canada mili and solders This poet, rie 
ten by George Pre, appeared in Apel, 1065: 





‘OFCANADAY 
Reguiing lve wth loving et but fae ofthe 








Te Volunteer of Cana a gallant lineage aim, 
‘Weer otf thi tod gle pend 





























The Vaan of Canada went oflone 











That ide wth and of 








Ae cae pomp ste dh oa 

‘twoe bce dhe brag lone that et he 

The Volto of Canada, the sole ofthe tine, 

The Fenian ayo ny, they et wth 
‘ta chee 


Colonel John McCrae, Guephs soldier. 
pow, wre inthis radon when be eomponed 
Tis famous la Flanders Fed” This poem by 
MeCrae, was publishes in 1917 


‘THE ANXIOUS DEAD" 


(Te fag tc igh ne of iter fear 
‘Sn ditt knowing how the day had gone) 





0 Gashing srl pane ad et he ee, 
“The coming dawn tar eral the sy lr 
The, and CABSARs hare sil ene war 





That we have swe, and wil not ut aide 
That we wlonad til we win ofl 





From time 10 time Guelph's residents 
raked the accomplichment of their fre 
‘er in the building ofthe City. This poem 
‘war writen in calcbration af Guelph ued 
Snniversary in 17 
(GUELPH FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY" 
Jy yagi, 
With brand ak ad por orn — 
"Within pate mod 





Reig ete Frt Cty 3 


ig they wong i ube sade, 
“Tovetcach wea rm, 


(Galt seruck:he monarch the wil 
‘With stong mann cares gh 

Dunlop, Pr andthe women lh 
Tian tha tes honoured ght: 

Fou G Rg lga p ai, 
Hel ir adapted nay 


(Grea Shakespeare the prince of poet, 
mere hs bing rd 

Caltgave Ener roa honed mame 
“Tothe ten far dan own 
Tarihi right enon 


‘Overhead 

hen oe, dane and ld beats, 
‘ne crowd pate’ brow 

(Gutp a toy in ono sad 
bei npr gem 

‘ite oor Quen nod ner sh tom 
Ava ast her dade 


He Churches, gens of der 
‘Wit etry palo pes, 

Leadon hop hat Cran grace, 
‘bie ough nd deep 
“Wheeler dc met enderexe 

From the sites and marc oan band 
Rendering ence 





schoo nnn sricurs, stand 
"Wherein meligenc grace 
‘Arcculared by ancien nd 

ight orarerts nay place 
er Ae Cg Mela pei 
Taeacnce oiling dea ld Eat, 

With och weal sd beauty rag 


‘Ame rte age and he sin, 
Wil shorly ita 


























52 Hi of Cul 





‘There the helpless may have brea 
er Miniter ei Civitan 
Frm the dpa oat shame 








‘Stand foremost in the ranks, 
‘We viel them waren than, 





ey Court and Couns ped well 
Win gv th nora ad ine, 











“Stand ready, with bows and sles, 
To ead gery rough te aoe 

‘Ofwb shon's cog wie 
With ited inant sep it 








“Fothem we yell ee pal 











Hee Daughiers 
‘And mshorHemen' lah rot 











Enjoy the peace an ple 
Many fea hase le nour ei 























Thee chen fr our bloved Quer! 
Say tr brave ears wee 
ToGo lteach lad homage ing 
‘On thsi spo dy, 

















Before leaving Guelph’ literary tradition, 
special reference mst be made to James Gay 
‘carpenter, vert keeper, (one time proprietor 

‘of he Bull Frog Inn, watch epaitan and 
(Canadas selé-poeaimed "Poet Laureate” A 
genuine character, Gay wandered the cet of 
Guelph wth hi ute and hi printed erm, | 
Tightening the heats fal he met with sung, 
story ora p 

dion 





sm. Gay's language even in 
ersation wat "poctc™ “Nk 








‘ay—goodday-famerGay-rhere teday 


ie Typical of Gays poetry 


























8 His Goch 


‘complished in building the Cty had been dane 
by Guelph'e owe eadents again 





kl ‘Thus a spit of pride, ently aad wl 
Sacrifice hid o he maintained among al es 
dents if Guelph was to survive axa mor cy 
The Menary of 1927 was as dedicated to that 
survival, and the creation and the mainte 
face of that sprit, ax James Gay and the 
Anonymous author ba een halla deeade be 





ao 
Guelph, a its Centenary in 1927, found i 
self faced with many ofthe same underlying 








problems and premures that had sceompanied 
Ts Vounding a centary before, Moreer these 
problems being endemic o Canadian society, 
‘would be solved when they were aclved, by 
temporary mesures at best. But to thi an, 
the Citys revdente ought a wil fo work and 
‘confidence in thir own abilities I the pro 
lems and enficts were part of i, the wil to 
overcome thee challenges war equally part of 
Guclphs approach to them. Guslphis expert 
fence, although nique in detail epresen i 
‘miniaeare one feof what means to be 
Canadian 
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Foreword 


This book is dedicated to the past, the pres- 
cent, and the future, It is dedicated to the past 
because we owe so much 0 those great pio: 
neers who came before us. They left us with a 
heritage of which to be proud 

It is dedicated to the present because we 
hhave a responsibility to learn from the past so 
that we might better enjoy our day and age 

It also is dedicated to the future. Hopefully 
the citizens of another one-hundred-and fifty 
‘years will look back at us with kindness, When 
they write their history book of Guelph may 


we be remembered as a city where people 
came first 
So let us learn from the past, enjoy the pres 
future. If we have the 
zeal, the will, and free spirit exemplified by so 
‘many individuals written about in this book, 
including our founder John Gal, we will have 
a bright foture indeed. 


Anam So 


Norm Jary, Mayor, 
Gity of Guelph. 





cent, and plan for th 














Preface 


‘This book was undertaken by the Guelph 
Historical Society and myself three years ago 
in recognition of Guelph's sesquic 
1977. When I was approached by the Exe 
tive of the Society to write the History of 
Guelph, T suggested that it should be a joint 
enterprise, as otherwise it would not be possi 
ble to complete the task in the time available. 
It was agreed that the Society would research 
any and all material available in the Guelph 
area, while T researched the Archives in Ot- 
tawa and Toronto, and the resulting ma 
would greatly enlarge the Society's archives 
‘The result is a collection which today com 
prises over 20,000 research cards, 

This history attempts to provide answers to 
‘a number of questions: why did Guelph grow 
and develop when other centres such as Rock- 
wood, Georgetown or Hespeler remained 
much smaller? Why, on the other hand, given 














the strenuous efforts of the business community 
to promote Guelph’s growth, did it never 
achieve the size and dominant position to 
which its leaders aspired? What were the ide- 
ologies, strategies, and consequences of growth 
and the failure of dominance? Finally, what 
were the periods and nature of the develop- 


ment of Guelph’s major social institutions and 
organizations. In a word, what I have tried to 
achieve is an outline of Guelph’s development 
uupon which other historians could build a 
broader and more refined understanding of 
Guelph's social history 

Due (o limitations of time and space, this 
undertaking has resulted in some major and 
ofttimes painful compromises, and many inter~ 

jing and important subjects have been 
merely touched upon oF omitted entirely 
Moreover, because the research and writing 
was a shared undertaking with sometimes di 
vergent goals, the book is neither exactly what 
the Society wanted nor what I had hoped to 











achieve. Nevertheless, the opportunity to work 
closely with a local historical society in this 
way has been most interesting and rewarding 
for me, and an experience which I can recom= 
mend to other professional writers of local his- 
tory. Lowe a particular debt of thanks to Ruth 
and Eber Pollard who were indispensable in 
the conception and carrying out of every as- 
pect of this book, as well as to all those who 
helped in any way to make this book a reality 


April 18, 1977, Leo A. Johnson 
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MAP 1: Upper Canada by David Wiliam Smyth, showing I 
arousdsricts i 1800. (Courtesy Public Archives of Ontario) 
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John Galt’s 
Grand Design 





Prior to the coming of white settlers to 
North America, the region surrounding 
Guelph lay in a neutral zone generally unoc: 
cupied by any aboriginal nation. To the north, 
the Hurons had developed an advanced com- 


mercial and agricultural society which traded 
over half a continent. To the west, lay the re- 
gions inhabited by the Pern and Neutral na 
tions, whose economies were entirely agricul- 
tural, and who were forced to pay tribute to 
the Hurons. 

To the south-cast, across Lake Ontario, re 
sided the Iroquois Confederacy, the chief rivals 
of the Hurons. The Iroquois economy, like 
that of the Hurons, was based upon a combi- 





nation of agriculture and trade, Thus when 
Buropean contact began along the Adantic 
coast, the Hurons and Iroquois competed vig 
‘orously for dominance of the main commodity, 
far. It was not long before alliances were 
formed between the French and Hurons on the 
fone hand, and the Iroquois and British on the 
‘other, and warfare began. This struggle culmi- 
nated in 1619-1650 with the defeat of the Hu 
rons and their Indian allies, and their dispersal 
amongst other Indian nations. A few Hurons 
settled amongst the French in Quebec 











_Josoph Bran, fom a perzit 
by Ramey in 1776, (The Picture Gallery 
‘of Canadian Histor) 
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After the destruction of the Huron, Petun 
and Neutral nations by the Iroquois-British al- 
Tiance, a period of relative calm occurred dur- 
ing which several small bands of Algonkian. 
speaking Indians moved into the region, These 
bands, called variously Ojibwa, Chippewa and 
Mississauga, however, established no perma 
nent villages. ‘Their economy was based upon 
hunting, trapping, fishing and gathering fruit 
and wild grain, and with only a little farming 
‘or gardening. The difference in economic ac~ 
tivities between the Hurons and Iroquois, and 
the Algonkian-speaking Indians would have a 
very important consequence: whereas the for 
mer groups, because of their agricultural or- 

ntation placed a high value on land, and 
fought fiercely to retain ownership of it, the 
more nomadic Algonkians lacked the same 
sense of ownership, and, once white settlement 
began to push into Upper Canada, were much 

jore easily persuaded to sign away their rights 
in weaty negotiations. 

It was not until 1792, however, that major 
‘changes began to occur in the Guelph region. 
As a result of the American Revolutionary 
War (1776-1783) British Loyalists and their 
Indian allies, the Iroquois, were driven north 
into Canada. In order to retain the loyalty of 
the Iroquois, the British had promised to re- 
place any lands that they might lose. The 
‘American colonies having won their independ- 
cence, it was now Britain’s duty to make good 
that promise. After long negotiations, it was 
decided to grant the Iroquois a strip of land 
twelve miles in width, lying on both sides of 
the Grand River, running from its mouth to its 

To satisfy Iroquois claims and to obtain 
land for white settlement adjacent to Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, the British authorities 

















negotiated a treaty with the local Mississauga 


for a tract of land, roughly triangular in shape, 
reaching from Burlington Bay to the headwa- 
ters of the Grand, then south-west to Port Bur- 
well on Lake Erie. This huge area, which in- 
cludes present-day Guelph, was surrendered 
by the Mississaugas on December 7, 1792, for 
the sum of £1,180.7s4d. sterling. Then, in 
1793, the Grand River tract, including the 
area north and west of Guelph Township, was 








granted to the Iroquois. As a result, that area, 
now comprising Nichol, Pilkington, Wilmot, 
Waterloo and Dumfries Townships, passed 
into Iroquois hands. 





The rest of Wellington County lying north- 
west and north of Nichol and Pilkington, was 
surrendered by the Mississaugas ata much 
later date! It was not until 1818, under two 
separate in, West 
Garafraxa and West Luther Townships were 
surrendered, In 1825 Maryborough was made 
part of a treaty, and finally, in 1836, Minto 
and Arthur were surrendered 





taties, that Eramosa, 








‘The primary reason for the lon 
signing treaties for the northern areas was that 
the land was not required for white settlement, 
With millions of acres available closer to Lake 
Ontario, and immigrants arriving at a slow 


delay in 


rate, there was a huge surplus of vacant land, 
It was only when the older areas close to the 
lakes began to fill up that the government 
needed to acquire the more northerly regions, 
oe 

Although Guelph Township had been ac 
aquired by the government in 1792, it would be 
another thirty-five years before settlement 
‘would begin, This delay was entirely the result 
of government policy. In 1791, as a means of 


supporting a “Protestant” clergy and of 














government expenditures, the Colo- 
ial Office and the Government of Upper 
Canada had decided to set aside one-seventh 
of all land as Clergy Reserves, and an addi- 
tional one-seventh as Crown Reserves. These 
reserves, it was hoped, would be leased by new 
settlers and the revenue would support both 
church and government. 

In areas where settlement had not yet be- 
gun, the reserves were laid out throughout the 
townships in a checker-board pattern, so that 
their value would be representative of the av- 
erage value of the townships involved. For 
those regions already settled by Loyalists and 
other immigrants, this pattern could not be fal- 
lowed, It was decided, therefore, that whole 
townships would be set aside in new areas to 
make up for the lack of reserves in settled are 
as. Thus it was, that in oreler to compensate for 
the lack of reserves in Lincoln County, the en 
tire Township of Guelph was set aside as a 
Crown Reserve, and Puslinch was named 
Cletgy Reserve, As such, both Townships were 
closed to settlement for those who hoped to 








buy land of their own. Such would remain the 
until the Canada Company came 
upon the scene. 





oe 


‘The creation of the Canada Company arose 
from two sources: the failure of the Crown and 
Clergy Reserve leases to raise significant reve- 
nnues, and the desire by a number of British 
capitalists to find an opportunity for profitable 
land speculation. In 1823 both goals began to 
come together. The chief protagonist for the 
sale of the Crown and Clergy Reserves was 
John Beverley Robinson, Attorney-General of 
Upper Canada, It was Robinson's belief that 
the reserves, and if possible all Crown lands, 
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should be converted to cash so that a perma- 
nent sinking fund could be created. Such a 
fund would, he believed, prevent the elected 
Legislative Assembly from forcing the voters’ 
will upon the Governor and Executive Council 
by the Assembly’s capacity to cut off tax reve- 
rues, Although there was general agreement 
amongst the Executive Couneil of Upper Can- 
ada that some such step was necessary to shore 
‘up the government's position against the grow- 
ing demands of the Legislative Assembly for a 
share of power, no satisfactory method to 
achieve fiscal autonomy immediately pres- 
cented itself 

Meanwhile, a second proposal for the sale of 
the reserve lands in Upper Canada was brew- 
ing, During the War of 1812, many Upper 
Canadians had experienced large financial 
losses, not merely from American soldiers who 
bburned and pillaged, but also from the British 
troops who were stationed amongst them for 
the defence of Upper Canada, The latter re~ 
quisitioned homes, seized grain and produce 
slaughtered livestock for food, and, as armed 
mercenaries often do, showed little concern for 
the property of those they were defending. Al- 
though the more prominent sufferers quickly 
received compensation, the great majority of 
citizens who had experienced losses received 
nothing. In spite of long and bitter complaints 
to the British authorities, and years of fruitless 
petitions to the British Government, nothing 
was done, Finally, in 1822, a group of these 
“Canadian Claimants” banded together to 
hire the Scottish novelist, John Galt, to pursue 
their case at Whitehall. It was their choice of 
Galt that would set into motion the chain of 
events that led to the settlement of Guelph, 

John Galt was, by all accounts, a most unu- 
sual person, a novelist of Scottish tales, world 
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traveller, poet, author of a popular biography 
of the poet, Lord Byron, and man of affairs 
Galt, as he says of himself, aspired as well to 
become a successful promoter and. business 
man.? Tt was the latter aspect of Galt’s career 
(as well as his reputed influence over s 
sixty members of the British House of Com 
mons) that drew Galt to the attention of the 
Canadian Claimants, 

Initially, in spite of his influence, Galt had 
litde success in representing his clients to the 
British authorities. During 1822, he was passed 
back and forth from office to office, meeting 
everywhere with frustration and delay. Galt 
made proposal after proposal on behalf of his 
long-suffering employers, but without result.) 
‘The British Government simply refused to 
consider any kind of a cash settlement. In the 
face of this refusal, Galt gradually evolved the 
idea of selling the vacant lands of Upper Can- 
ada to compensate his cients. 

In 1823, Galt began to put his scheme into 
motion, but by now, in his fertile mind, it ook 
fon larger and larger dimensions, Not only 
would he propose to sell the “Reserves” in Up- 
per Canada to satisfy his clients, but he would 
also create a gigantic land speculation and set: 
tlement company in the hopes of profiting per- 
sonally. The scale of the enterprise, as he im- 
agined it, was breath-taking. He would raise a 
zillion pounds and contract to buy all the un- 
sold lands of Upper Canada, Although 
Canada Company ultimately fell short of these 
goals, it would still be the largest enterprise of 
its kind in Canadian history 

During 1823, Galt undertook a vigorous 
promotional campaign to sell his idea to Brit- 
ish investors. The company, he proposed, was 
to be a purely commercial venture, with a 
nominal capital of £1,000,000. John Galt 























Joon Galt, the fader of Gulph 








would be hired as its manager. Within the 
‘year, he was able to dispose of enough shares t0 
raise sufficient money to begin operations.* 

‘The charter of the Canada Company, 
passed by the British Parliament, gave it enor- 
mous powers, It could purchase, hold, im- 
prove, settle and dispose of waste or other 
lands, make advances of capital to settlers, and 
open or make improvements to roads through 
the lands to be opened for settlement ‘The 

mpany was granted the right to import and 
export goods free of duty, provided that such 
articles were brought in to be used for the cul- 
tivation and improvement of its lands, or ex- 
ported for the common good of its setters. The 
right to own lands elsewhere in the British Do- 
minions was also allowed, 

The Company's charter provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
sixteen Directors, four auditors and a secre 
tary. Those elected as officers and Directors 
(oon to have their names commemorated by 
townships named afier them in the Huron 
Tract) were: Governor, Charles Bosanquet; 
Deputy-Governor, William Williams; Dire: 
tors, Robert Biddulph, Richard Blanshard, 
Robert Downie, John Easthope, Edward Bh 
fice, John Fullarton, Charles David Gordon, 
William Hibbert, Jr, John Hodgson, John. 
Hullett, Hart Logan, Simon McGillivray, 
James McKillop, John Masterman, Martin 
Tucker Smith, and Henry Usborne:® With his 
Company incorporated, Galt was now ready 10 
deal with the various governments 

During his British negotiations, Galt dealt 
ily with the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, R, Wilmot Horton. In December, 
1823, Galt was ready with his proposal: a com= 
mission should be established to travel to Up- 
per Canada, both (0 assess the value of the re 
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serves and remaining crown lands, and to 
recommend a method of disposal so that the 
war losses of the Upper Canadians could be 
satisfied. Naturally Galt suggested strongly 
that he should be one of the commissioners 
During the spring and summer of 1824, 
Galt worked hard to sell the Canada Company 
idea to prospective shareholders. By August he 
hhad managed to persuade investors to sub- 
scribe to all the shares, although only a small 
first subscription of capital was paid in, None- 
theless, it was enough so that, when the time 
‘was right, operations could begin. Meanwhile 
Galt had been successful in getting his commis 
sion idea accepted. As a result John Galt and 
William McGillivray were appointed to repre~ 
sent the Canada Company, Francis Lockburn 
and John Harvey represented the British au- 
thorities and those of Upper Canada, and 
John Davidson was chosen by the other com- 
‘missioners to make up the commission. The 
commissioners were instructed to report to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada at 
York, which they did in March, 1825. In all, 
they were to report on the value of some 2.- 
200,000 acres of reserve lands. 
The negotiations concerning the actual pur- 
chase and price would drag on for almost an: 
Ultimately, Archdeacon John 
Strachan, objecting to the low price offered for 
the Clergy Reserves, had them withdrawn 
from the agreement. In their place the Canada 
Company was offered 1,000,000 acres in the 
Huron ‘Tract. Moreover, those Crown Reserves 
already under lease were withdrawn from the 
deal and turned over for the support of Upper 
Canada College. Remaining to be included in 
the sale were all Crown Reserves still unleased 
in townships surveyed before March 1, 1824 
In all, these amounted to 1,322,010 acres, in- 


other year. 
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cluding the Township of Guelph. In addition 
the Company received the 1,000,000 acres in 
the Huron Tract. These lands were to be paid 
for at the rate of 3s. 6d. per acre over a twenty: 
year period, ‘The total purchase money was 10 
amount to £2,484,413 sterling. Aside from the 
simple land-jobbing of vacant Crown Reserves 
the first major undertak- 

mpany under Galt’s di- 
settlement of Guelph 


in long-settled ar 
ing of the Canada C 
rection, the 
‘Township. 








moe 

‘The Canada Company's choice of Guelph 
for its first major development was a logical 
cone. Not only was Guelph one of the I 
vacant blocks of land remaining within trad: 
ing distance of York, but settlement was al- 
ready well established on both sides of it. To 
the west, the Iroquois had long since sold off 
Dumfries, Waterloo, Wilmot, Pilkington and 
Nichol Townships to land speculators, and 
Waterloo had received its first settlers in 1800. 
‘To the east, Erin and Eramosa had begun to 
receive settlers by 1820, ‘Thus Guelph was now 
clearly in the path of settlement. 

‘When John Galt arrived in Upper Canada 
in January, 1827, to take up permanent resi- 
dence as manager of the Canada Company, he 
had already formulated his strategy for the 
project's success. Whereas most land jobbers 
‘were content to sell off wild lands cheaply as 
demand arose while spending as little as possi- 
ble, Galt intended to maximize profits through 
large-scale capital investment and extensive 
advertising and promotion. Rather than have 
settlers trickle into an ever-widening frontier, 
hhe would present them with a ready made set- 
tlement with a town, good roads and such so- 
cial necessities as a school, market and shops 
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already in place. Not only would such an ap- 
proach speed the rate of settlement, but it 
‘would greatly inerease the value of farm Iands 
to potential settlers. Upon Galt’s arrival he 
‘was greatly encouraged to find that good lands 
‘were becoming relatively scarce and a strong 
demand existed. Indeed, within the first few 
weeks of his arrival he received nearly three 
hundred offers to purchase lots. The Guelph 
project, then, seemed to promise every likeli- 
hood of success. 

Once Galt had set up his land sales office in 
York, recruited a staff and got sales of the scat 
tered Grown lots moving, he was able to turn 
his attention to the Guelph project. His orderly 
and business-like approach is revealed in his 
instructions to his lieutenant, Dr. William 
“Tiger” Dunlop, regarding the selection of the 
Guelph townsite: 





York, 19th March, 1827 


Sir, As the business ofthe company calls me away 
and I may not have the power of communication 
with you for some weeks, leave with you the fol- 
Towing instructions for your guidance during my 
absence, or until I shall have instructed you to the 

‘You will proceed tomorrow to Ancaster and ac 
{quaint Mr. Prior and Mr, Tiffany on your arrival 
You will receive from them whatever information 
they may have collected concerning the Guelph 
block additional to, or explanatory of, the regular 
report, a copy of which is subjoined, 

‘You will then proceed, with these gentlemer 
and Mr. Ewart, whom I have desired to accompany 
yout to the proposed site of the City of Guelph, 
Which site you will carefully and diligently exam: 
ine, and should it appear to you that iti inconven 
ient or ineligible you will make tour of the 
Guelph block for the purpose of selecting one better 
adapted for the offices and public buildings of the 
company, 

‘Bue should it appear to you that the situation is 
‘well fitted for such purposes you may request Mf. 








Ewart to make hie arrangements for procuring 
building materials without loss of time 

AAs itis absolutely essential that a road should be 
cut into the block as a preliminary step to any per 
manent improvement, you will carefully examine 
the country between the settled parts of the town 
ships bounding on the company’s lands and run a 
blaze between these and the company’s boundary 
in the line which can be eut with the least expense 
to the company, but after passing the company’s 
limits you will run your road along the most con- 
venient line that the general face of the country 
points ous, without having any reference to regular 
Straight lines or angles, 

Having set the busines of the Guelph block in 
train, you will then turn your attention fo exploring 
the Huron territory. 

Tam under the necessity of leaving much to your 
‘own discretion in this matter, allow me to beg of 
‘you, continually to bear in mind that whenever you 
incur an expense on account ofthe company itis to 
bbe done with a reasonable prospective view to a 
profit equivalent to the risk incurred, and that you 
are never for a moment to imagine that any abject 
‘of a mercantile company is to be carried through 
‘afte que cofte—this caution T deem necessary on, 
intrusting you for the fist time with a discretionary 
power, from the mode of proceeding I have uni= 
ormly scen adopted in this Province and elsewhere 
bby men whose modes of thinking are habitually 








Three weeks after Dunlop had received his 
instructions, the Gore Gazette of Ancaster noted 
that matters in Guelph were proceeding as 
planned. On April L4, the Gazete reported that 
the “Canada Company commence active op 
erations cutting roads from Galt through their 
40,000 acre tract in Halton [District] and in 
selecting a site for a town”." 

Meanwhile, Galt’s business, which had 
taken him to New York, was completed, and 
he was ready to take active command of the 
Guelph. project. Galt’s strategy to make the 
most of the undertaking, and thereby to in 











Dr. William “The Tiger” Dunlop, 
Wardon of the Forse in the Fur Trac 


crease the enthusiasm of both the employees 
and prospective buyers for it, was revealed in 
his autobiography: 
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‘Travelling from New York via Dundas, 
Galt met a party of Canada Company officials 
there, and then proceeded to the village of 
‘sGale”, as Shade's Mills had been renamed, in 
his honour. On the morning of the twenty- 
third, the Canada Company party were ready 
for their journey to the proposed site of 
Guelph. Robert Thompson, one of Guelph’s 
carly residents, then a child living in Galt, re- 
membered their departure: 


Tn the spring of 1825, my father, with his family, 
‘came to reside in the Town of Galt, He purchased a 
loton the west side of the Grand River, and erected 
a house where we resided for about two years. Galt 
‘was at that time a place of about 70 to 80 inhabit- 
Ans, with one store, one tavern, grist and saw mill, 
‘2 cooper's shop, a distillery, and about ten dwelling 
houses. [One] morning. . my attention was arrested 
by a small group of men and ox teams on the oppo- 
site side of the river. T was then a boy of about ten 
years, and possessing, as I believed I did, a fair 
hate of fll fledged curiosity in seeing and know- 
ing all that was going on around me, I hastened to 
the spot, and very soon gathered from the conversa 
tion that the party was preparing to start for a 
place they called the Block, somevhere east of the 
‘Township of Waterloo. So far as memory serves me 
the party were as follows:~ Mr. Gale, Dr. Dunlop, 
Charles Prior, John McDonald (late Sheriff of 
Goderich), William Goodin of Galt, and some eight 
or ten axe men and chain bearers—four of whom 
kknew-—as Harry and Curtis Lambert, Stace and 
Ira Holdin, all residing in or near Galt. The teams 
belonged to Absalom Shade, and were loaded with 
pork, flour, whiskey, ete. ‘The easterly part of 
Waterloo through which they had to pass was at 
that time thinly settled, and only one settler in the 
centire Township of Guelph; this was a man named 
Rife, who had about two years previous squatted 
near the westerly limits of the Township, about five 
‘and a half miles from the town, the creck runnin 

through his farm is still known as Rife’s Creck. The 
distance to be travelled from Galt was about seven 
teen miles, and for the most part was over a rough 
and newly-made bush road. ‘The cortege left Galt 
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at eight o’lock in the morning, and reached their 
‘destination about five oelock inthe afternoon," 


Galt’s trip from Galt to Guelph proved to be 
particularly unpleasant. Galt had remained 
behind the main party, and no sooner had he 
and “Tiger” Dunlop, his “Warden of the 
Forest” set out than they missed the blazed 
track and became lost in the forest. Galt de 
scribed their situation as follows: 





1 was excessively angry, for such an incident is no 
trifle in the woods; bat after “wandering up and 
down" like the two babes, with not even the com- 
fort of a blackberry, the heavens frowning and the 
surrounding forest sullenly still, we discovered 
hut, and “trling ac the pin,” entered and found it 
inhabited by a Dutch shoemaker. We made him 
‘understand our lost condition, and induced bim to 
set us on the right path. He had been in the French 
army, and had, after the peace, emigrated to the 
United States; thence he had come to Upper Cana 
da, where he bought a lot of land, which, after he 
hhad made some betterments, he exchanged for the 
location in the woods, or as he said himself, “Je 
swapé” the frst land for the lot on which he was 
now settled. With his assistance we reached the 
skirts ofthe wild to which we were going, and were 
informed in the cabin of a squatter that all our men 
hhad gone forward. By this time it began to rain, but 

indeterred by that circumstance, we resumed out 
Journey in the pathless woods. About sunset drip- 
ping wet, we arrived near the spot we were in quest 
‘of, a shanty, which an Indian, who had committed 
murder, had raised as a refuge for himself... We 
found the men under the orders of Mz, Prior, whom 
Thad employed for the Company, kindling a roar- 
ing fire..." 














In spite of the rain and dark, Galt was de 
termined to have his ceremony. Galt contin 
ued his narrative as follows: 

After endeavoring to dry ourselves, and having 
recourse to the store basket, I proposed to go to the 
spot chosen for the town, By thie time the sun was 
set, and Dr, Dunlop, with his characteristic dral 








lery, having doffed his wet garb, and dressed him- 
self Indian fashion, in blankets, we proceeded with 
Mr. Prior, attended by 1wo woodmen with their 
axes. It was consistent with my plan to invest our 
‘ceremony with a litle mystery, the better to make 
it remembered, So intimating that the main body 
of the men were not to come, we walked to the 
brow of the neighboring rising ground, and Mr. 
Prior having shewn the site selected for the town, a 
large maple tree was chosen; on which taking an 
axe from one of the woodmen, I struck the fist 
stroke. To me at least the moment was 
impressive,—and the silence of the woods that ech 
‘ed fo the sound was.as the sigh ofthe solemn gen: 
ius ofthe wilderness departing for ever. The Doctor 
followed me, then, if recollect correetly, Mr. Prior, 
and the woodmen finished the work. The tre fell 
with a crash of accumulated thunder, as ifancient 
nature were alarmed at the entrance of social man 
into her innocent soltades with his sorrows, his fol- 
lies, and his crimes, I do not suppose that the sub 
limity ofthe occasion was unfele by the others, for I 
noticed that after the tree fll, there was a funereal 
pause as when the coffin is lowered in the grave. 











It was “Tiger” Dunlop who put an end to 
the air of solemnity which pervaded the dark- 
ened glade. Pulling a bottle of whiskey from 
among his blankets, Dunlop proposed a toast 
to the future of Guelph and the prosperity of 
the Canada Company. After drinks all 
around, the little party returned to the cabin 
to undertake the actual labour of foundling the 
‘Towa on the morrow. 

Galt’s ceremony had its desired effect, Later 
the maple stump would be levelled and a sun 
dial fixed upon it to commemorate the event, 
As time went on the “romance” of Guelph’s 
beginnings would displace its purely commer- 
cial origins in the residents’ minds, and John 
Galt would be credited with almost superna- 
tural vision. In this, at least, Galt suocecded far 
beyond his expectations, 
om 





‘There can be litle doubt but that as a pro- 
moter and land salesman, Galt was a genius. 
At every step of Guelph’s development 

lized the necessary capital expenditure in such 
‘a way as to maximize public visibility and in 
‘vestor interest. These aims were foremost in his 
mind when he chose the name for the prospec- 
tive Town, The name Guelph (or Guelf) goes 
back to mediaeval times when two parties 
called the “Guelphs” and the “Ghibellines” 
contended for dominance in Italy and Ger- 
many from the eleventh to the fourteenth cen- 
Descendents of the leaders of the 
“Guelph” party ruled as crowned heads of 
many of the small German states, and eventu- 
ally, one of these princelings, George Louis, 
Duke of Brunswick, Lunenburg and Zell, Elec 
‘of Hanover, became George I, King of 
England. As John Galt noted, 

Guelph was chosen for the Town “in compli 
ment to the Royal Family, both because I 
thought it auspicious in itself, and because 1 
‘could not recollect that it had ever been before 
used in the king's dominions." 

Perhaps Gal's greatest success in combining 
practical investment with a publicists eye for 
promotion was in the building of the road from 
Waterloo Township to the site of Guelph. It 
was his aim to use the road both to raise the 
price of land in Guelph Township and to make 
his project famous, He succeeded in both, Galt 
explained the road in this way: 











the name 








‘The works, being on a grand scale were now be: 
‘coming objects of curiesty. Not being restricted in 
any means which could be employed in the cou 
tay, [certainly did indulge myself i the rapidity of 
creation. . .The glory of Guelph (the Waterloo 
Road) was unparalleled, but like all earthly glories, 
it was destined to pass away. It consisted ofa glade 
‘opened through the forest, about seven miles in 
length, upwards of one hundred and thirty feet in 
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width, forming an avenue, with tees on each side, 
far exceeding in height the most stupendous in 
England 

The high road to the town lay along the middle 
of this babylonian approach, which was cut so wide 
‘to admit the sun and air, and was intended to be 
Fenced of the usual width, the price of the land con- 
tiguous to be such as to defray the expense of the 
clearing 

But the imagination forbears when it would at 
tempt to depict the magnificent effect ofthe golden 
ssn shining through the colossal vista of smoke and 
flames;—the woadmen dimly seen moving in “the 
palpable obscure,” with their axes glancing along 
inthe distance, A Yankee post-boy who once drove 
me to Guelph, on emerging from the dark and sav 
‘age wood, looked behind in astonishment as we en 
tered the opening, and clapping his hands with de- 
light, exelaimed, “What an Almighty place.” 

By doing speedily and collectively works which, 
in detail, would not have been remarkable, these 
superb effects were obtained. They brought “to 
hhome” the wandering emigrants, gave them em- 
ployment, and by the wonder of their greatness, 
magnified the importance of the improvements 
This gigantic vision did not cost much more than 
the publication of a novel.” 








So spectacular was the result, that, for a 
time, it rivalled Niagara Falls as a tourist at 
traction, and both wealthy travellers and gov~ 
ernment officials came to view the fruits of 
Galt’ grand design. 

twas in the development and promotion of 
the Town itself, that Galt managed his greatest 
success as an innovator and salesman. Galt’s 
‘main interest in the development of the Town, 
fof Guelph was the sale of agricultural land in 
the surrounding township. Under ordinary 
conditions in Upper Canada, agricultural set- 
tlement tended to spread slowly inland from 
the good natural harbours on the Great Lakes. 
As inland settlement increased, small villages 
gradually appeared where a local stream pro- 
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vided a good site for a primitive saw or grist 
mill, or where main roads met. Eventually 
other suppliers of goods and services to the 
farming community such as blacksmiths, coo: 
pers, distillers, tanners, carders and weavers set 


up shop, and the village prospered. This 
growth, however, was entirely dependent upon 
the presence of a large, prosperous farming 
‘community which provided the economic base 
for the town, Berlin, for example, developed in 
‘exactly that pattern, 

‘Once such a village had developed, other 
farmers were attracted to the area by the ready 
market and many conveniences offered, and 
the resulting competition for land drove prices 
well above those demanded for land distant 
from a village. Such a pattern of mutual 
growth and economic interdependence be 
tween village and countryside usually contin. 
uued until all available farm land was settled 
and cultivated, then growth slowed, and the 
‘community settled into comfortable stability 

Galt’s plans, however, were aimed at ex 
actly reversing this pattern. By utilizing the 
large capital resources of the Canada Compa- 
ny, he intended to create a town containing all 
the necessary goods and serviees demanded by 
an advanced agricultural community, and 
which would provide a ready market for the 
locally grown produce. By creating instantly 
an advanced community, Galt hoped that 
farm land prices would rise, and the Canada 
Company would reap the benefits that usually 
‘came only alter a long period of growth. The 
first step, therefore, was to create the Town, 

‘The main difficulty he faced, from Galt’s 
point of view, was that although the site had 
some useful assets, such as good land and sev- 
eral excellent mill seats, it possessed no advan- 
tage over its potential rivals that guaranteed 














its success as a great commercial centre. Even 
Galt, when later defending his choice of the 
site could offer no characteristic that was not 
shared by virtually every other local village 


Icmay appear ludicrous to many. . but in truth T 
fam very serious; for although Guelph is not so situ 
ated as ever to become celebrated for foreign cam 
imeree, yet the location posseses many advantages. 
Twill be seen dha it stands almost in the centre of 
the tableland which separates four of the great 
lakes, namely, Ontario, Simeoe, Huron and Erie 
and though its own river Specd, as T named it, is 
rot large, yet at the toyn it receives the Eramosa, 
and at a short distance flows into the Grand River, 
Which may be said to be navigable from the bridge 
at Gale to Lake Erie." 














Galt’s method of promoting Guelph was to 
plunge ahead, spending money in the eatly 
stages in a grand manner, and all the time 
proclaiming that Guelph’s future was assured, 
From the first he confidently called Guelph a 
city-—and laid it out as though it actually was. 
As Galt explained his method: 


In planning forthe city, for I will sill dignily i by 
that tide, though applied at fist in derision, T haat 
like the lawyers in establishing their fees, an eye to 
futurty in the magnitude of the parts. A beautiful 
central hill was reserved for the Catholics, in com: 
pliment to my fiend, Bishop Macdonell, for his ad- 
vice in the formation of the Company; the centre of 
a rising ground, destined to be hereafter a square, 
‘was appropriated to the Episcopal Church for 
Archdeacon Strachan; and another rising ground 
‘was reserved for the Presbyterians. Education is a 
subject so important to a community that it ob- 
tained my earliest attention, and accordingly in 
planning the town I stipulated that the half of the 
price ofthe building sites should be appropriated to 
endow a school, undertaking that the Company in 
the first instance, should sustain the expense of the 
‘building, and be gradually repaid by the sale of the 
town lots. The school house was thus among the 
fist buildings undertaken to draw setters.” 
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Galt ordered the ‘Town to be laid out 
roughly in the shape of a fan, with the streets 
converging upon the ceremonial tree stump. 
This arrangement gave easy access from all di- 
reetions to the best mill seats and to the large 
plot that Galt had reserved for a market 
square. Considerable care was taken to leave 
several large parks and open spaces. In keep: 
ing with Galt’s determination to convey a feel: 
ing of optimism to prospective settlers, the 
‘Town was laid out to accommodate several 
thousand inhabitants—a population larger 
than would be achieved for decades to come, 


aoe 


For all of Galt’s enthusiastic promotion, itis 
doubtful that Guelph would have grown so 
rapidly had he not poured men and moncy 
into the preparation of the townsite. By paying 
good wages Galt attracted workmen and their 
families to Guelph." Because the influx of 
. Galt used 
Canada Company funds to construct log hous- 
«6s, then sold the houses and lots to the work 
men on credit. By such methods Guelph was 
given the appearance of a successful booming 
centre and more attracted 
there, Thus, as long as Galt continued to pour 
large amounts of capital into Guelph, thereby 
ensuring jobs and creating an artificial pros: 
perity, rapid population growth was assured. 

In addition to building houses for his work- 
men, Galt moved ahead quickly in the devel- 
‘opment of public works. Gordon and Waterloo 
Streets were cleared and levelled, and the mar- 
ket square was cleared of trees as well. Among 
the first buildings erected was the market 
house, which consisted of a cottage roof sup- 


workmen caused a housing shortage 





workmen were 








ported by twelve sets of double posts of squared 
timber, 








The most imposing building erected that 
first summer was a large log building called by 
Galt “The Priory" after its builder, Charles 
Prior. The Priory stood on elevated ground on 
the banks of the Speed, about a hundred yards 
from the ceremonial tree stump. ‘The main 
structure, built of natural logs, measured about 
50 by 33 feet, with a lean-to wing on either 
tend, and a rustic porch facing the river at the 
front. 





[As was the case with most of his undertak 
ings, Galt had a larger endl in view when he or- 
dered the Priory built. He says: 


T had some reason to hope that Mr. Weld of Lul- 
worth Castle (now Cardinal Weld of Rome) would 
come to Upper Canada, and probably make it his 
residence. Being desirous to allure him to Guelph, I 
hhad this in view in converting the receiving, house 
into a habitation 





Having in some sort a kind of taste in architec- 
ture, it seemed to me that the house could be made 
into @ comfortable ecclesiastical abode, and accord- 
ingly, although it was only ten foet high in the ce 
ing, T employed my best skill in laying it out. The 
reader will be pleased to recollect, that it was bat a 
cottage of one storey and formed of trunks of tees; 
as I have said, however, before, it was ofits kind 
very beautifully consinicted by Mr. Prior, external 
ly. Lonly added a rustic portico to it, of trees with 
bark, but illustrative of the origin of the Tonie or 
der: it did not cost five pounds. The interior was 
planned for effect, and on entering was imposing, 
but the hall and two principal rooms were only 
‘twenty feet vome inches square.* 






Although Galt failed to persuade Weld to 
come to Guelph, the Priory served both as a 
residence for Galt and the Canada Company 
commissioners during their stay in Guelph and 
asa receiving house for new immigrants 

In order to speed Guelph’s growth as a.com 
mercial centre, Galt undertook the establish 
ment of a wholesale depot at Burlington and a 


retail general store in Guelph. The Guelph 
store was intended not only to sell a wide vari- 
‘ety of goods to, townspeople and farmers, but 
also, once farming was established, to buy and 
export local grain and produce. Like most re 
tail stores of the period it operated on a two- 
price system: one price for cash and a much 
higher price for items bought on credit. OF 
course, Galt intended that the store and ware: 
house should make a profit. Galt says: 

Among the inducements held out to obtain the re 
serves at a moderate price, was the vast advantages 
‘which would arise to the province from having an 
‘opulent company interested in promoting its im- 
provement. One of the mort obvious modes of ac- 
‘complishing this, was, as it appeated to me, 1 re 
ceive payments in produce, and to undertake the 
sale of ion consignment. By an arrangement con- 
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templated, in the event of the directors agreeing to 
this, I conceived that the commissions on the con 

signments of wheat would defray all the oficial ex- 
penses, and a stimulus would be given to the pros 

perity” of the Province, which would soon 
‘compensate the country forall the profit that might 
bbe drawn from icin consequence of the Company's 
speculation." 

In addition to the workmen who were at- 
tracted to Guelph by the high wages, two other 
types of immigrants arrived in 1827, a group of 
craftsmen and a few independent businessmen, 
Between them these immigrants began to pro 
vide the nucleus of commercial activities nec 
essary to attract farmers to Guelph Township. 

While Galt was in New York in March, 
1827, he had arranged with the British Consul, 


James Buchanan, to seek out and forward 





The Prog as it appeared cca 1864 
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skilled tradesmen whose crafts would be useful 
in a rural commercial centre. These tradesmen 
began to arrive in Guelph shortly after the 
work of development had begun. Thus John 
Owen Lynch, blacksmith; ‘Thomas Stewart, 
shoemaker; William Gibbs, baker; William 
Holmes, wagon maker; and William Collins 
and James Anderson, carpenters, were among 
the first to arrive in Guelph. They immedi- 
ately set up small workshops and began manu 
facturing to meet local needs. 

‘The most important of the independent 
businessmen to arrive in Guelph in 1827 were 
David Gilkison (eldest son of Captain William 
Gilkison, a cousin of John Galt) and William 
Leaden, his partner. The firm of Gilkison and 
Leaden announced the opening of their gen- 
eral store in the Gore Gazette on August 18: 

New Store iN Gueuent 

, Gitkinson and Co,, announce to the Inhabitants 
‘of Guulph, Waterloo, Purniries, Eramosa, Esquesing 
and the other Townships in that Vieinity, that they 
have opened a Store of Goadr, in the Town of 
Gurph, and that chey will dispose of them on rea- 
sonable terms, for prompt payment. 

‘Guelph, Aug. 18, 1827.2 








In addition to their store, Gilkison and 
Leaden proposed to Galt that the Canada 
Company should build a grist mill which they 
would lease with an option to purchase, This 
proposal was rejected. A resolution passed by 
the directors of the Canada Company on Aus 
gust 3, 1827, states the reasons: 


Resovurion VIN—That Messrs. Gilkison and 
Leading’s [se] proposal for renting and ultimately 
Purchasing a grist mill tobe built by the company 
Isentirely inadmissable, That ifa grist mills neces- 
sary or wanted, i will in all probability soon pay it- 
self, and therefore ifthe company isto build a mill, 
that it be supported at the company’s expense until 
it ean be let oF dispesed of to advantage, but that it 


is considered a more eligible plan to grant a mill 
seat, and even to advance a moderate sum of eapi- 
tal asa loan to parties who may be induced to build 
a grist mill at their own risk and charge.” 


The Canada Company having rejected 
their proposal for a grist mill, Gilkison and 
Leaden decided to build a saw mill, Purchas 
ing a mill seat and twenty-five acres of land on 
August 12, 1827, (for 7s. 6. per acte, a total of 
£9. 7s. 6d.) they built adam and erected a saw: 
mill. Until then, there had been a serious 
shortage of sawn lumber, and the mill oper- 
ated day and night to satisfy the local demand, 
For the first time, frame buildings could be 
‘rected and the interior of log cabins could be 
improved. 

In addition to Gilkison and Leaden, several 
other businessmen set up establishments, Tav- 
ferns were opened by Philip Jones and John 
Read, and in August this advertisement for 
Guelph’s first “manufacturer” appeared in the 
Gare Gazete 





Guelph—James Livingston, Taylor & Habit. Maker, 
respectflly alls upon the Inlabitants for their cu 
tom, Guelph, Aug. 18, 1827. 


Not all these businessmen and tradesmen, 
however, were used to working under the 
difficult conditions imposed by the pioneer en- 
vironment. Acton Burrows recounts one such 
incident with armusing results: 


In September Mr. Samuel Wright arrived here and 
‘opened a bakery on the Dundas Road, near the riv- 
er, The bakery was in the open ai, built of lime- 
stone, and not being accustomed to such ovens, 
and, indeed, being a miller by trade, not having a 
very large experience in baking at all, he one day 
heated the oven so hot that he transformed it into a 
‘miniature fimekiln, and it crumbled into dust be- 
fore his eyes 


By midsummer, Galt could report that in 


‘general outline the town was taking shape, Be- 
tween May and August, 1827, no less than 
thirty lots had been sold, and most had some 
form of habitation built upon them. Acton 
Burrows gives this list of purchasers: 











Lot 1 Jas. D, Oliver ‘Aug. 11 
Lot 2. Allan McDonnell ‘Aug. 12 
Tot 3 Alex. Elder May 20 
Lot 4 ‘Thomas Leigh ae 
Lot 5 Thos. Kelly May 31 
Tot 6 Aaron Anderson May 15 
Let 8 Edward Worwick May 27 
Tot 9 Nancy Riffe May 27 
[Lot 10 Bernard MeTague May 31 
Lot 11 Bernard MeTague May 31 
Tot 12. Jas. Thompson May 31 
Lot 13 Jas MeLevy May 31 
Lot 14 Robert MLevy May 27 
Tot 15 David Gilkison May 27 
Lot 16 Chas, Boynton May 17 
Lot 17 Philip Jones May 17 
Tot 19 Andrew McVean May 19 
Lot 20. Wm. Elliot May 16 
Tot 21. Wm, Leaden May 16 
Lot 22 Wm Leaden May 16 
Lot 23. Wm, Reid May 16 
Lot 24 James Smith, Jr May 28 
Tot 25 Geo. Abbott June 
Lot 27 Geo, Dobbies May 19 
Lot 29 Win. Reid May 16 
Lot 35 Thos. Butler June 2 
Tot 42 Jas. Corbet Juy 10 
Tet 47 Geo, Whiteside June 9 
Lot 53. Win. Goodwin Janez 
Tot 71 Chas. Armstrong ‘Aug. 12 


(Of these purchasers, J.D. Oliver, lot 1, built 
the first stone house in Town, and was given 
his lot froe by Galt as a reward for his confi 
dence in Guelph’s fature.® 

On August 1, 1827, Galt wrote Dr. Moir, 
the editor of many of his works, describing the 
progress made in developing the village: 


T have been engaged in the interesting task of 
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laying the foundations ofa city at this place—at the 
ceremony of whieh, iF had no vultures to omenate 
wars and conquest, thousands of pigeons came in 
locks... The town thrives amazingly. Upwards of 
a hundred and sixty building los are engaged, and 
the approach to if, on one side, is probably the 
finest avenue in the world, being upwards of seven 
miles in length. . I have not had a book in my 
hhand, save an old magazine, for the last six weeks; 
bbut I'am laying the foundation of an academy, the 
Company having allowed me to reserve one half of 
the money arising from the sale ofthe land in the 
town for that purpose, by which I have already up- 
‘wards of two thousand pounds in store. Ihave got 
school already opened in a shed—three taverns 
filled with boarders—a khan after the Turkish fash- 
jon, which accommodates eighteen families. Tam 
about to begin a church, having received £100 from. 
the Bishop to begin with, We have a regular mail- 
‘coach twice a week, a post office, and they speak al- 
ready of getting up a newspaper, and a bank agent; 
all this since the 23rd April, at which time the site 
Of the market place was in the centre of the wood, 
some miles from any habitation.” 





Galv’s self-satisfaction at the progress was 
well deserved, 
moe 
In contrast to the rapid settlement and com- 
mercial development of the village, Galt had 
only limited success in settling the agricultural 
among Galt’s pri- 
orities in developing the Township was the 
creation of a network of good roads. 
roads, Galt hoped, would not only open the 
farm lands for settlement, but also attract the 
wade of older settled areas to Guelph. Thus, as 
soon as Absalom Shade, the contractor for the 
Waterloo Road, had completed that work, he 
and his men were set to work clearing the 
Dundas Road through Puslinch Township. In 
addition the Elora Road was opened to the 
‘Township line. Work on both these roads, and 


community around it. Hig 





"These 
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‘others, would continue as long as Galt disected 
the affairs of the Canada Company. 

In spite of extensive road building and ad- 
vertising, only one significant group of settles 
took up farm lands in 1827. These were known 
as the La Guayran settlers. The La Guayrans 
were a group of fifty-seven men, women and 
children who, in 1825 had been persuaded 0 
leave Britain by the lavish promises of the Co 
lumbian Company, a South American-based 
competitor of the Canada Company. The La 
Guayrans had sailed to Caracas, but finding 
that the glowing promises of easy wealth were 
false, had attempted to return to England, In 
April, 1827, they reached Philadelphia, and 
being destitute, appealed to the British Consul 
for help. That gentleman, being aw 
existence of the Canada Company, but appar 
cently failing to appreciate its purely commer: 
cial aims, forwarded the La Guayrans to 
Guelph as objects of charity looking for free 
land, 

‘When they arrived in Guelph, the La Guay: 
rans presented a pitiful spectacle, Because of 
their poverty, the unhealthy climate of their 
Latin American residences, and the long and 
difficult journey, several of the men and many 
‘ofthe women and children were in a weak and 
unhealthy condition, What was Galt do 
when faced by this ragged and emaciated 
‘group? Clearly the La Guayrans ought to have 
been the responsibility of the British govern: 
ment, and Galt had neither the spare funds 
nor the authority of the Canada Company to 
spend money on their behalf 

Galt’s decision was typically decisive, He 
made the assumption that government author 
ities would accept responsibility for the La 
Guayrans, and withheld a portion of the gov- 
‘ernment funds in his hands to pay for their 




















re of the 

















‘care. Those capable of labour, he put to work 
clearing the Elora Road. The government, 
however, refused to accept responsibility for 
the La Guayrans, and ordered Galt to immedi 
ately forward the money that he had held back 
10 pay their expenses 

In the meantime, the La Guayrans had re- 
covered their health and strength, and by their 
industry and thrift had demonstrated to Galt 
that they were likely to become desirable set- 
tlers. Galt, therefore, allotted each of them fifty 
acres of land, at the usual price, but allowed 
them to defer the down payment, with the un- 
derstanding that they were not only to pay for 
their land and supplies, but also the cost of 
their upkeep during their illness, all at six per 
‘cent per annum interest” 

From Gal's point of view, the affair, while 
provoking, turned out well in the end, The La 
Guayrans, to their credit, fulfilled their obliga 
tions to the Canada Company to the penny 
But many and bitter were the memories 1 
tained by them and their descendents of the 
interest charged and the high prices exacted 
for goods bought on credit at the Canada 
Company store.” 

Among the La Guayrans were many who 
would contribute much to Guelph’s develop- 
ment, Mrs. B.S. Kennedy, one of their desce 
dents recorded some of their names for posteri- 
ty: Alex McTavish, Donald Gillies, Alex. 
Reid, —MeFie, Peter Butchard, Angus Camp: 
bell, Holliday, Joseph McDonald, Capt 
McDonald, Jas. Stirton, Jas. McQuillan, Wm. 
Patterson, —Rose, —McCrae, John Dean, 
Jas. May, Thos. Knowles, Thos. Daly, three 
Tamilies of Kennedys, M. Sweetnam, and 
others, settled on the Elora Road in what was 
later called the Scotch Block. Although a 
number of the La Guayrans sold their farms 
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(On Board an Immigrant Ship in the Thirties. (Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 
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afier making improvements, those who stayed 
and struggled through the first difficult years 
‘eventually became prosperous farmers.” 
aed 

In order to publicize Guelph's auspicious 
beginnings, Galt decided to hold a gala cele- 
bration to which he invited influential people 
from all over the province. His choice of Au- 
gust 12 was typical of Galt’ strategy: 





1 appointed the 12th of August asa kind of fair in 
the new town, invited a number of friends, and 
gave a public dinner in the market-house 0 the in- 
habitants; for it required not the wisdom of Solo- 
‘mon 1o sce that oocasional amusements were neces: 
sary to promote content, and T have always had 
peculiar enjoyment in the hilarity of others. But the 
12th of August was not chosen without design: it 
was the King’s birthday, celebrated in the fist 
town of the family same; the anniversary of the 
{day on which the Canada Company was instituted; 
the anniversary also of my father and mother's 
wedding; the birthday of one of my sons, and 
Within six hours of being the anniversary. of 
another.” 














‘The celebration, by all accounts 
great success, but Galt would remember the 
‘occasion with considerable unhappiness. 

As described by George Gurnett, editor of 
the Gore Gazete in the issue dated August 13, 
1827, the day began on a festive note: 





In proportion at the operations of the Canada 
Company, ad the magnitude oftheir plan for 
ringing fo ative uct the vat aco un 
culteated fore, developed themacve, the pubic 
fling in thi action ofthe country becomes more 
teenvely aed deeply intersted fn the socal 

escetion “of thre” operations “It isto, this 
ling afer making de allowance forthe atract 
tions of a roasted, eey-—to whieh we should 
Principally attribute the presence of so lage a 
umber of persons, (aot ls shan 500) at Guelph 
yesterday, who had scaled fom diflrent parts 








ofthe district, to witness the ceremony of laying the 
comer stones of wo Public Buildings now erecting 
in that town by the Canada Company. The corner 
Stone of the ‘Seminary’ was laid about one o'clock 
pam. by Mr. Galt, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Sheed, 


tho delivered an addres’ appropriate 40" the 
tration. ‘The comer stone of the ffce of the 
‘Warden was next lad by Dr, Dunlop. Two or three 
ewapapers (an Albion, a York and a Gore. Ga 
zette) together with one or two. Colonial Bank 
ote, were deposited inthe cavity prepared for the 
Purpose in the comer stone, which vas then cov- 
fred by another ofthe same dimtension, wen Dr 
DD. ascended the stone and gave three cheers fr the 
King and Canada Company in which he was 
heartily joined by the spectators 














In addition to the founding of the Guelph 
‘eminary” as the school was called, the cele- 
bration was noteworthy for the creation of an 
agricultural society aimed at serving the inter- 
sts of west-central Upper Canada, The Gore 
Gazate described this event: 


During the evening it was proposed by Mr. Galt, 
land assented to by the gentlemen present, that an 
‘agricultural society should be forthwith established 
in this part of Upper Canada. Me. Galt expatiated 
at considerable length upon the advantages which 
hnad resulted to the agricultural and breeding inter: 
cts at home from the institution of such societies, 
and anticipated equally valuable results from their 
introduction into this Provinee, in which, as yet 
nothing of the kind had been projected. It was sib 
sequently, 

Resolved: ‘That a society, to be called the 
“Agricultural Society of Upper Canada,’ be now es- 
tablished, and that the gentlemen present, who 
‘may affix their signatures now entered into, o con 
stieute the members of that society, with powers to 
Add to their numbers, 

‘That John Galt, Faq, b 
ciety 

‘That the Hon. W. Dickson, Geo. Hamilton, 
Bxq,, and John Brant, Fsq., be a committee to man 
age the allairs of said society, with power to add to 
their numbers, and that John Bran 
tary of the ame 














the President of said so 







































‘That T. Coke, Bsq., of Norfolk, J.C. Curwen, 
Esq, of Cumberland, and Sir John Sinclair, of UE 
ster, be elected honorary members of said society. 

“That a mecting of the officers above named shall 
be held on an early day, forthe purpose of drafting 
‘2 constitution, which shall be submitted 10 the 
members of the society, for their scrutiny and ap- 
probation. 

‘That an annual meeting of the Agricultural So 
ciety of Upper Canada shall be held at Guelph, on 
the 12 Augustin each succeeding year 

“The resolutions were signed by the greater part 
of the gentlemen present.® 











The centre piece of the celebration was the 
two feasts prepared: a roast ox for the public 
and a formal dinner for the invited gentry 
The Gore Gazette gave this description of the 
meals 


[About two o'clock a very excellent dinner, consist- 
ing of the ox which had been roasted whole, and 
‘consequently eut up in joints, for the occasion, and 
2 great variety of other excellent dishes, was served 
lup in the market house, and partaken of by the 
farmers, and their wives and the lads and lases 
from the neighboring ‘Townships of Eramosa, 
Waterloo, Esquesing, etc —the workmen employed 
by the company, anc many other ofthe inhabitants 
of the town, 0 the number, we are informed, of 
three hundred persons. Messrs. Martin and 
MeDonnel, and two other gentlemen connected 
with the company, presided at the different tables, 
land waited on the company during the dinner, 
after which, wine and liquors passed freely round, 
land a number of loyal and patriotic toasts were 
‘drunk; while a small band of musicians performed 
‘a number of appropriate airs without the building 
A rustic dance succeeded the more solid enjoyments 
labove mentioned, and continued dill the declining 
fun summoned the lasses and their swains from the 
scene of festivity to their distant homes. 


In contrast to these rustic entertainments, 
the dinner for the invited guests was much 
more formal: 


In the evening about forty gentlemen sat down to 
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fan clegant dinner of two courses, in the company’s 
large ball, at which Mr. Galt presided, supported 
by Hon, Mr. Dickson and the Rev. Mr. Sheed, Dr. 
Dunlop acted as vice. After the cloth was removed 
the following toasts were given: 
“The King —three times three. 
‘Song, God Save the King. 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy 
the. 
‘Song, Hears of Ook 
Duke of Sussex and the rest of the Royal 
Family—three times three. 
Sing, Hail! Star of Brunswick 
‘The memory of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York—drank in solemn silence. 
‘Lord Dalhousie and the British Army in North 
America—great applause—three times three. 
‘Air—Blue Bonnets over the Border 





three times 


TThe chairman next proposed the health of Sir Per- 
cegrine Maitland, and the Province of Upper Cana~ 
dia. He stated that although there must be, in so 
large an asembly, persons whose opinions might be 
‘at variance with regard to some of che Lieutenant- 
Governor's political measures, there could be no 
two opinions with regard to the purity of his mo- 
tives, as His Majesty’ representative, or his private 
virtues asa man, After enumerating the many pub- 
lic works for the improvement of the Province 
‘which have been begun under his Excellency’s ad: 
ministration, he proposed the toast which was 
drunk with three times three. 

‘Air Grenadiers" March 








It was ironic indeed that after such a long 
and fulsome toast to Sir Peregrine Maitland 
that Galt would soon find himself deeply in- 
volved in a bitter quarrel with Sir Peregrine, 
Canada Company officials and the British 
Colonial Office over a supposed slight to Sir 
Peregrine at the dinner. Galt described the 
controversy this way: 





“The first toast after dinner was of course the King, 
the next, the rest of the Royal Family. The army 
land navy were certainly intentionally omitted, be 
‘cause the list of public toasts was long enough with- 
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‘out them, but in their stead were the governor-in- 
chief of the provinces, and the lieutenant-governor 
‘of Upper Canada. In giving the former, I took ac- 
ceasion to mention that I had a particular pleasure 
in proposing it, as I regarded myself personally in- 
<debted to the Earl of Dalhousie. The next was Sie 
Peregrine Maitland, which I prefaced with strong 
assurance of the alarity with which my every wish 
had been met by his Excellency; no more than the 
truth; and it was in. consequence drunk with 
‘marked approbation. But will it be credited, that 
Aan occasion of mere festivity was converted into ane 
that served to justify detraction? It was said that I 
hhad omitted to drink the health of Sir Peregrine, 
and that I had seized the opportunity to abuse the 
clergy corporation. ‘The matter taken by itself was 
trivial, and but for the assurance that it gave of my 
being an object of malevolence, would have been 
disregarded," 


No sooner had Sir Peregrine Maitland 
heard of the supposed slight, than he wrote to 
the British Secretary of State, Mr. Huskisson, 
who passed the complaint on to the board of 
directors of the Canada Company. They 
out investigation or giving 
plain, assumed Galt to be guilty, and wrote 
him, reprimanding him and stating that they 
altogether disapproved of his behavior 

‘To say the least, Galt was chagrined and 
angered by the injustice of the accusations. He 
sent a letter to London offering his resignation, 
but Charles Bosanquet, the Governor, refused 
to accept it. As Galt rightly remarked, the 
whole incident in itself was both trivial and 
vexatious. Unfortunately, the willingness of 
the Canada Company officials to believe the 
‘worst was symptomatic of deeper problems de: 
veloping within the company. Within the year 
these problems would result in an open break 
between Galt and his employers. 

In the meantime, all appeared well in the 
bustling community. In the euphoria of the 
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moment, the editor of the Gore G 
claimed 


Each individual present appeared happy and 
joyous—he was pleased at the generous hospitality 
‘and affability of his host—pleased to see all around 
him as happy as himself—and as a pateiot he was 
pleased at the brilliant prospects of national pros 

perity, which the scene of enterprise and industry 
before him justified. ..We do think it impossible for 
‘any individval—not absolutely a. stoie—to. look 
lupon such a scene as chat which presented itselE 
uupon this eccasion—upon the extensive 
improvementsin clearing land, cutting out spa 

ions streets and public roads, and in erecting 
‘dwelling houses and public buildings—the result of 
‘only about three months labor—wlthout indulging 
in some feclings of gratification at the prospect.” 











For Galt, this day was probably the high 
point of his Canadian career. 
moe 

‘The balance of the summer and fall passed 

off uneventfully. A few more settlers came, but 

the necessity of completing houses before the 

onset of winter meant that most immigrants 

arrived in a rush in the spring and early sum 

therefore, was 

‘compicting those buildings already begun. For 

the inexperienced settler, as James Innes 

pointed out, this was no easy task 


mer. ‘The main occupatio 





AAs thete was no sich thing as a cooking stove, the 
providing of suitable fre places was a most arduous 
lundestaking. Exorbitant prices were charged by the 
initiated for the performance of very moderate serv 
ices and a all the setters were comparatively poor, 
very moderate accommodation had. to suffice 
Many ofthe first houses had nothing but the cold 
‘earth fora flor. Some hewed basswood planks with 
their axes and others more experienced brought the 
‘whip saw into operation, ‘The chimneys were for 
the most part of the most primitive character and it 
was really surprising that more fires did not occur 
uring the fist year or two when the protection 


against it was generally of sich a flimsy character 













| 
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In addition to completing their houses, sev- 
eral additions were made to Guelph’s commer 

cial life. A post office was opened under the su- 
pervision of John Reid in one wing of the 
Priory, and the first livestock was imported to 
the Town when John ©. Lynch brought in a 
horse and cow. By fall there were three teams 
‘of horses in the village: one team owned by 
John Galt, one by the firm of Gilkison and 
‘Leaden, and the third by Benjamin Harrison 
who used them to draw loads of merchandise 
from Niagara. Finally, following the offer of a 
house and lot to the operator of the first loom 
in Guelph, James Hodgert imported a loom 
and wove the first cloth in the winter of 1827 

1828, 

This winter also saw the birth of Guelph’s 
first white children, Letitia Brown, daughter of 
Galt’s “grog boss" who received a free lot, as 
the first born, and Thomas Lynch, son of John 
(©. Lynch, the blacksmith, the first male child. 

In addition to the settlers already named, 
Robert Thompson gives a list of those first-year 
immigrants stil living on Guelph’s fiftieth an- 
niversary. These were 

















JJas Lynch, Hugh Henry, Robt. Thompson, Jas. 
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McQuillan, Mrs, Jas. McQuillan, Felix Hanlon, 
Mrs. Michael Allen, Mrs, Ann Keough, D. Stiston, 
Donald Wallace, Hugh Wallace, Alex McDonald, 
Walter McDonald, Alex Kennedy (teacher), Thos. 
McBride, Mrs, McBride, John Gillis, Mes. Charles 
MTague, Mrs, John McTague, Mrs. Peter McTa- 
gue, Mrs. Soden, Mrs. Bickiers, Mrs. Tobin, Rory 

oCrae, Wm, McCrae, Henry Foster, James Ben 
Mrs. Macdonald (widow), mother of Alex 
Macdonakl; Mrs, McCrae (widow), mother of 
Win, and Rory McCrae; Wm. Croft, Miss F. Har- 
rion, Mrs. Henry, Alex Campbell, Thomas 
Daily” 








For Guelph, its founder and its residents, 
the year ended full of hope and optimism. 
From a wilderness tract a village had been cr 
ated and a society begun which promised 
much for the future. IF they were poor now, 
Guelph’s residents expected, if not wealth, at 
least comfort would be theirs in the future. As 
for John Galt, not only had he accomplished 
the first major step of the Guelph project, but 
hhe had successfully begun the sale of lands in 
other areas as well. The only cloud on the ho- 
rizon remained the continued uneasiness of the 
Canada Company Directors at Galt’s ambi- 
tious and expensive undertakings. 
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Galt Departure 
and Aftermath 





In 1828, with the opening of the spring sea 
son, activities in Guelph commenced where 
they had left off the previous fall. With Charles 
Prior away in the Huron Tract, Galt hited 





Samuel Strickland to manage Canada Com. 
pany affairs in Guelph. Under Strickland’s di- 
rection, Galt's policy of aggressive capital ex- 
penditure and development continued. 

When Strickland arrived in Guelph to take 
up duties there, he found that the “City” con- 
sisted of some thirty log houses, an equal num 
ber of shanties, a large frame tavern (likel 
Robert Elder’s) not yet completed, a store 
(Gilkison & Leaden), and the walls of wo 
stone buildings (the “seminary” and Dr 
Dunlop's headquarters)" Thus it fell to Strick- 
land to complete the works begun by Galt in 
1827, and to undertake the construction of sev- 
eral new projects 

‘Amongst the undertakings ordered by Galt 
in 1828 was the construetion of a third stone 
building. It was Gale's intention to spur 
Guelph’s growth by temporarily moving the 
headquarters of the Canada Company to 
Guelph, thereby greatly increasing local eco- 
nomic activity. This building was also in 
tended as the premises of a bank, and it was 
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erected with iron doors and a strong stone 
vault. Unfortunately, this building was never 
used for either of these purposes. When Galt 
‘was forced out of the Canada Company, that 
institution's enthusiasm for Guelph wained, 
and the “bank” became a very expensive wa: 
rehouse, occasionally used as an immigrant de 
pot. When the Honourable Adam Fergusson 
visited Guelph in 1831, the “bank” was 
pointed out to him by J.D. Oliver who re- 
marked, “there stands the bank that never 
nce it never commenced.”® 

ost important of Strickland’s under: 

takings in 1828 was the continuation of street 
clearings and the erection of bridges over the 
river on the Eramosa and Dundas Roads. The 
Dundas Road bridge over the Speed River was 
‘a substantial affair, built on piles and con- 
structed of squared timbers. Since a considera- 
ble number of early settlers had taken up land 
in the southern part of the township and had 
hitherto been forced to ferry themselves across 
the river on a crude raft, the bridge was a great 
convenience. During the summer Wyndham. 
Street was cleared to the point where it met 
Woolwich Street, while improvements contin 

uued on the Scotch Block, Eramosa, Waterloo 
and Dundas Roads, 

Settlers arriving to take up land found that 
with the community developing, Galt had 
raised prices in order to begin recouping on 
the Canada Company investment, ané 
tablished new, tougher regulations to ensure 
prompt payment. In Guelph, the flexible terms 
which had been offered the La Guayrans 
would not again be repeated. An advertise 
ment in the Gore Gazette of October 27, 1823, 
laid down the new terms: 
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‘Ganapa Company 
‘The following are the terms on which the Canada 





Company will sell lands inthe Township of 
Guelph, from this date until notice to the contrary 
is given by public advertisement. 

7s. Town Lots, 40 dollars in cash. Purchasers are 
required (o commence preparations for building, 
within three months, and to have their hovses 


finished within 12 my 
chase 
2nd. arm Lots of 25, or 50, of 100 acres, paid in 
‘ash, 2 dollars per acre, On credit (that is, one fith 
in advance, and the remainder in four equal a 
nual instalments, with interest 
dollars per acre 
rd, Farm Lots of from 100 10 200 acres, two dol 
lars and a half per acre; one third in advance, and. 
the remainder in two years, with interest; oF two 
dollars and a quarter cas, 
‘Hh, Persons purchasing Farm Lots are not re 
4uired to purchase Town Lots. Nor are purchasers 
of Town Lots required to purchase Farm Lots 
Stk. Purchasers of Farm Lots are required to com= 
ence improvements thereon within [2 months 
from the date of purchase, Those who have pur- 
chased Town Lots are not required to build houses 
fon their farms, but they must, where the lots front 
the road, enclose them with a complete fence 
TThose who have not purchased ‘Town Lots are re- 
quired to commence preparations for building 
houses on their farms, within three months, and to 
have them finshed and inhabited within 12 months 
from the date of purchase, 
Gu 
Thomas Bl 





eths from the date of pur 





two and one balf 

















Iph, 25th Sept, 1827. 
it Husband, Clerk! 








(Of course, these new terms made it more 
difficult for poor immigrants to buy land, 
Nonetheless, Canada Company advertising ar 
gued that although land prices had risen con 
siderably since the previous year, the advanced 
state of settlement made Guelph an attractive 
site for the settler who possessed some capital, 
A Canada Company prospectus, issued on 
February 1, 1828, put it this way 

On the largest of the [Crown Reserve] Blocks, situ 
ated in the county of Halton, and district of Gore, 





and containing above 42,000 acres, a toven, now 
called Guaiph, has been laid out in a central posi 
tion, to which roads from the adjoining Townships 
have been opened at the expense of the Company 
and the progress made by the Town and the setle- 
iments in its vicinity has exceeded expectation, and 
isunderstood tobe without precedent in Canada. 
This Town is situated on a branch of the Ouse, 
for Grand River of Lake Erie, called the River 
Speed, which is a considerable stream, with falls in 
the vicinity ofthe Town sulicient to alford sites for 
fifteen or twenty mill. Limestone, easily quarried, 
‘and which makes excellent lime, i found in the im. 
mediate vicinity of those falls, and clay well 
‘adapted for making bricks is plentiful; the land is 
fund covered with heavy timber, so that all mate 
rials for building were abundant, and no time was 
lost in improving these advantages. The operation 
fof clearing ground for the Town Plot was com- 
menced on the 23rd of April; the first building 
erected was a large house for the reception of set- 
tlers on their arrivals and, as an encouragement © 
the early setters, it was promised, on behalf of the 
Company, « set apart one-half of the prices ob: 
twined for Town Lots as a fund for building a 
Sschool-house, and maintaining a schoolmaster; 
‘while sites for churches and burying-grounds were 
given gratuitously to all religious denominations 
‘applying for the same, As a farther inducement to 
‘aly setilers, the price at Bist fixed for Town Lots 
of a quarter of an acre each, was ewenty dollars, 
‘with the privilege to purchasers to take up farms in 
the vieinity, of fifty acres each, at 7s. 6d, currency 
for one and a half dollars per acre. These prices, 
however, being insufficient to pay the expenses in 
curred by the Company, were subsequently raised, 
first to thirty dollars, and then to forty dollars for 
Town Lots, and to 10s. and 12s. per acre for the 
Farms, and at these different prices, according to 
the respective dates at which the contracts were 
made, above 200 Town Lots, and 16,000 acres of 
and had been engaged previously to the Ist of Oc- 
tober; at which period seventy-six houses. we 
built, oF building--a sawmill was in operation: 
Drick-kiln was actually burning—a grist-mill was in 
progress market-howse, two taverns, and several 
stores have been opened several tradesmen and 
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mechanics had established themselves, and found 
advantageous employment—a temporary school: 
hhouse was regularly attended by above forty chil- 
dren, and the foundation of a stone building for a 
permanent schoolhouse has been laid—a printing 
Office was in. preparation—and, in short, if the 
[progress ofthis Town may be assumed as a eriter 
ton for other settlements to be opened by the Com 
ppany, itis considered to afford abundant evidence 
‘of the encouragement given by the Company to sett 
Jerson thei lands 


In sum, the advertisement promised that, 
“an agriculturalist ofindustrious habits may in 
all cases, and more especially if he have some 
capital wherewith to begin, look forward to the 
possession, in a few years, of comfort and inde 
pendence as a landed proprietor, ..”” In order 
to emphasize the fact that the Company 
‘wanted only those settlers with sufficient capi 
tal to make a substantial beginning at farming 
in Guelph, the advertisement firmly asserted 
that “The Company will not defray, or con- 
tribute towards defraying, the expense of em- 
barking emigrants from the United Kingdom, 
or of conveying them to their place of location, 
in Canada.” 

Although these higher prices and tougher 
regulations appear to have reduced the flow of 
settlers to Guelph, still considerable growth 
occurred.’ Guelph lay directly in the path of 
the advancing agricultural frontier and shared 
in the general population growth thus created, 
as shown in Table 1 

As in 1827, most of these settlers were poor 
in everything except spirit, and depended for 
their livelihood upon wages earned by working 
for the Canada Company. Of particular inter- 
cst were the first settlers to take up Jand in the 
third Division B of Guelph 
‘Township—part of the area which became 
known as the “Paisley Block”—named after 
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Table 1 
Population of Townships in the Guelph Area, 
1825-1840" 


Township 18231830 _1835 
Guelph — 703 1,884 
Puslinch = * 1017 
Nichol | 53 ‘307 
Eramosa 284) 4. 6s 868 
tn ja 

Garafraxa 

Amaranth = = 
Waterloo 1,640 2,016, 

Wilmot - Lior 1,901 


325 506939 
Wellesley = gee es 


Woolwich*® 










Dumfries 2397 
Beverley 858 
Total 6,619 


* Incas king, 
+ Average of 1834 and 1896 figures, 





the place of origin of many of the setters 
‘These settlers—John McCorkindale, Sr., Wil- 
liam Alexander, Nathan Ferguson and James 
Craig—had previously settled in the Huron 
Tract with their families, but a shortage of 
provisions and widespread ague amongst 
them, had caused the Canada Company to 
shift them to farms in the Guelph area? 
Among the settlers arriving in 1828, those 
listed by Robert Thompson as being still living 
in 1877 were 





Win. MeCuen, Sarl. MeCuen, Mrs. Ann Mitchell, 
Mrs, Jane Ritchie, Martin Duley, Isaac Lenix, 
Mrs. Mannie, William Patterson, Robert Patter- 











son, Mrs. Charles McWilliams, Mrs. Laird (wid 
ow), Thomas Lynch, Joseph Margin, Wm. Logan, 
‘Arch, MeCorkindale, John McCorkindale, Jobs 
Drew, Jas. Keough, Win, Benham, Bernard McTa 
gue, Sarah MeTague, Robert Knowles, Mrs, 
Fields, Janet McKerse, William MeKersie, John 
MeKersie, David MeKersie, Gavin MeKerse, 
Robert MeKersie.!” 

For these settlers, most with little or no capi 
tal and few assets, life was indeed difficult. The 
shelter provided for newcomers by the Canada 
Company-—Gale’s selfstyled “Khan” was lit 
tle better than a log barn. With eighteen or 
twenty families crowded into this receiving 
house, all houschold tasks, such as cooking and 
laundry had to be performed outdoors, rain or 
shine, over open fires. While the wives and 
children waited in these squalid surroundings, 
their husbands laboured clearing the Huron 
Road in order to earn enough money for the 
down payment on a lot in town or a filly-acre 
bush lot in the count 

Even when settlers had sufficient money to 
buy a farm for cash, life remained difficult for 
the first few years, Adam Fergusson, for exam- 
ple, described the situation of first year farmers 
in Guelph Tosinship, as follows: 











(Chopping or clearing land, ready for sowing, will 
cost sometimes 12 dollars, or £3 per acre; the fist 
return will be 15 of 20 bushels of wheat, worth at 
present 3s, [$1.20] per bushel, The usual mode of 
Clearing timbered land is to cut down and burn all 
the wood of one foot in diameter, and under that 
The larger trees were only girdled, Clearing, inthis 
way, costs about B dollars, or 40s. per acre. When 
this is done, a erop of wheat can be harrowed in, t0 
be allowed by two or three years of pasture or hay, 
when the plough may be used, and, during which 
time, the girdled trees are either cut into Fencing 
stulFor burt 





James Innes gives this description of the pio: 
ner farmers’ difficulties: 
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Paily Block Pioneer Group TOR ROW: Ath. MeCorkindal, Jas. Laidlaw, Sr. Jas. Eli, 
‘Jes. G. Wright, John 1. Laidlaw, Wm. Whitelaw. porrOM ROW: Join J. Hobson, 
Win. Dunn, Robert Bryden, Robert Boyd, That Laidlaw. (Historical Adasof Wellington County, 1906) 


‘They had neither means nor experience—two very 
important elements of success—to assist them in 
their ist startin the woods. They could do litle in 
dividually in the way of erecting the most humble 
habitation for their wives and little ones, and the 
ability to pay for more experienced labor was out of 
the question. Then, again, very few could make the 
raise of a yoke of oxen of the most common kind 
We can therefore well understand the difficulties 
which the poor settler must have labored under in 
such trying circumstances, and as a proof that this 
State of things continued—as ic naturally must have 
done —for several years, we would state that in the 
‘while Scotch Block settlement containing some 26 
settlers, there was only one yoke of oxen, om the 
Whole line of road during the first year, two yoke 
uring the second year, three in the third year, and 


not dll the fourth year was there anything like a 
Supply of teams, ... Such being the indigent state of 
the settlement, we can easily imagine that very li 
tle progres was made for the first few years in the 
Clearing of the forest. A large portion of the poor 
‘settlers time was taken up in raising and conveying 
the necessary feed for his family. 

‘Tt was no uncommon sight in those early days of 
the settlement to see the care-worn head of a family 
carrying the fruit of his labor, in the shape of a bag 
fof flour, even as far a8 20 miles forthe support of his 
‘wife and lite ones. 


Phere could be little doubt that the greatest 
hardship facing these farmers was the lack of a 
grist mill in Guelph. Although the Canada 
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Company advertisement of February 1, 1828, 
proclaimed grist 
progress”,"* in fact, the closest mills were in 
Berlin, Dundas or Galt, and required a jour 
ney of at least two days to have a bushel of 
wheat ground into flour, 

In spite of these hardships, settlers were ca- 
ger to take up life in the forest clearings. What 
the forest offered to the British working class 
immigrant was hope—hope that had been de 
stroyed by the industrial revolution, For them 
a Canadian bush farm offered their only 
chance to achieve a respectable status in life. 
In James Innes’ words: 


that mill 











Theit’s was a hard lot, but the prospect was also 
cheering and certain. An independent postion in 
society, and a home of his own ereation, was glo 
lous prospect and well worth contending for.” 


In addition to the agricultural setters, in 
1828 several important additions were made to 
Guelph’s commercial life. Among these were 
‘hwo new grocery stores, situated on the south 
side of the Upper Market Square, owned by 
Thomas McVane and Charles McCrae." Per- 
hhaps the most ambitious commercial addition 
was the establishment of a semi-annual stock 
show and sale to be held on the first Mondays 
of May and November. In order to encourage 
the improvement of livestock and the use of 
Guelph as a marketing centre 





prizes were 
given for the best animals shown. The first of 
these fairs, held in May, 1828, was something 
of a commercial failure, but apparently a s0- 
cial success. Although only three cows and two 
yoke of oxen were shown, the fair would long 
bbe remembered. Robert Thompson described 
the “main event” 





Ii was a rare thing in those days for gatherings of 
this sort to pass off without a few fights, On this ac: 
casion it was Irishmen pitted against Yankees. Two 





James Innes, Ear and par exumer 
of the Guelph Mercury, ire 1863-1898. 


brothers named Sullivan appeared to have been the 
principal actors on the Yankee side, A row com 
:menced in a newly-opened tavern called the “Horn 
fof Plenty” kept by Charles McTague, resulting 
very unfavourably for the poor Yankees. As so0m as 
that affray was over one of the bystanders hurried 
off up town to Jones’ Tavern, where a number of 
Irishmen were ‘collected, and told them that the 
Yankees had gouged out a bushel of Irshmen's 
‘yes. This of course was the signal for a general on 
slaught on the perpete 

















‘The “Yankees”, badly outnumbered, took 
to their heels, and only narrowly escaped the 
rage of the pursuing mob. Apparently, social 
life in pioneer Guelph was not for the faint of 
heart 





aoe 


None of the events of 1828 would more 
deeply affect the future of Guelph than 
‘growing quarrel between John Galt and the 





Canada Company Directors concerning the 
‘management of that concern’s financial affairs. 
[At the heart of their differences was one con- 
‘cerning the strategy to be pursued in extract: 
ing a profit from the company’s operations. On 
the one hand, Galt saw maximum profit and 
the greatest social benefit arising from his pol 
icy of large scale capital investment by creat- 
ing the kinds of community services which 
would allow the rapid increase of land prices 
in the developed agricultural community. This 
policy, while it took some time to realize a 
profit, would in the long run return the great- 
fet total wealth in proportion to the original 
investment. In contrast, the Directors ap- 
peared to be much more interested in speculat 
ing in the shares of the company than they 
were in operating it as an ongoing business 





‘They wanted to minimize expenses, dump the 
land on the market for what it would bring in 
the short run, and pay the largest possibl 
mediate dividends s0 that the price of shares 
would rise on the London stock 
‘exchange—thereby allowing them to sell their 
shares and realize an immediate profit. ‘The 
‘two views, of course, were incompatible. In his 
Autobiography Galt gave his analysis ofthe situa- 





Ithad been clearly understood as an inducement to 
Government to sell the Reserves to the Company, 
that the province was tobe greatly benefitted by its 
‘operations, and that it was not to be a mere land 
Jobbing concern. [therefore estimated the expend 
ture, one thing with another, equal to the price of 
Jand, and T received & paper of calculations made 
by the gentlemen who acted in my absence, by 
Which he shewed himself of the same opinion. But 
‘without thie consideration, there were circum: 
‘ances in the state ofthe times by which the shares 
ff all joint-stock companies were affected, Never- 
theles, though T was, co use a familiar figure, only 
boiling the house that was afterwards to produce a 
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rental, it was said my expenditure had tended to 
lower the Company's stock. 


‘The lack of a common agreement in goals 
and methods appears to have led to a mutual 
mistrust almost from the beginning. No doubt 
some of the problems arose from the fact that 
Galt felt a strong proprietorial interest in the 
Company that he had created, and he appears 
never to have become used to the fact that he 
was merely the hired servant of the stockhold- 
ers and board of Directors. For example, when 
Galt informed the Canada Company Directors 
in early 1827 that he had named the town 
Guelph, the Directors immediately ordered 
hhim to change the name to Goderich in. hon- 
our of one of England's most influential politi- 
cians, Whether wisely or not, Galt took the oc- 
casion to assert his independence in the 
‘management of Company affairs. As Galt said: 


lnvreply, ¥ endeavoured to jsiy what had been 
done, and a the same cul not be altered, called 
Stother town, founded about this ime at Lake Hae 
ron, by the name of his Lordship, 

Tut instead of giving any satisfaction, my letters 
of justification drew a more decisive condemnation 
ofthe ame of Guelph, ‘The manner in which the 
second diapproval was couched, set me a thinking, 
and laying diferent things together, drew the con: 
Clusion that there was somewhere'a disposition to 
tflct my real. That I kew could be Gone with: 
out asigning any reason, but it was a step that re 
“uired pretext fo take and there | determined to 
take a stand, 

Strictly according to rule and law, I wrote back 
that the name of the place was not a thing that 1 
cared two straw about but ar it had been the scene 
‘of legaltataations if was neceary to get an act 
Of the Provincial Parliament before the change 
Could be made, and tha therefore if the Court [the 
board of decors} would send me the preamble for 
2 bill T would Tose no time in applying fori. 1 
heard however nothing more oa te subject and 
thir a mont contemptible contenersy ended but I 
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cannot yet imagine how a number of grave and 
‘most intelligent’ merchants ever troubled their 
hheads about such a matter.” 


Whatever Galt might have gained by his 
triumph in the name-change quarrel, he 
clearly lost mach more in the trust and confi- 
dence of the Directors. Afterall, if Galt refused 
to obey orders in so trifling an affair as the 
name of the town, could he be depended upon 
to take orders in more substantial affairs? 
From the point of view of the Directors, things 
‘were dangerously out of contol in Upper Can- 
ada, and henceforth they would react nevv: 
ously at every rumour of Galt’s doings. 

In 1828, by now deeply concerned by news 
of vast public works, the extension of credit t0 
prospective settlers, and lavish expenditures on 
offices and houses for Canada Company per 
sonnel, the Directors sent across the 
Company's accountant, John Smith, to take 
charge of the books and accounts, and to man: 
age the Company’s financial affairs. Initially, 
Galt seems to have been of the opinion that the 
accountant had been sent out of England as a 
‘means of getting rid of him, while speculators 
Grove the stock down in order to buy it 
cheaply on the market. Indeed, Galt’s confi- 
dence in his own managerial capacities and 
the future prosperity of the Company was so 
sgreat that he could think of no other explana- 

jon for the fact that the accountant’s 
joluments seemed. . greatly beyond an ad- 
equate payment for the duties to be 
performed”, and “that the excessive emolu 

















ments of the accountant were bait to allure 
hhim out of the way, and to enable him to meet 
the exigencies to which he might be exposed, 
when the machination should take effect.” 

It was not long, however, until the truth be- 
gan to dawn. Smith, far from being the dupe of 





the machinations of a group of speculators, 
was in fact sent out by the Directors to regain 
fiscal control of the Company's affaits, even at 
the cost of offending so talented a promoter as 


John Galt—and offend Galt he apparently 
‘did. Smith’s insulting attitude, his fault-finding 
and criticism of Galt’s management of the 
Company's affairs, and above all, Smith’s at- 
tempts (o prevent the expenditure of funds by 
interfering with and countermanding Galt's 
orders to subordinates, all revealed that in 
th’s eyes at least, Galt had to be replaced 
‘as manager of the Company's affairs. After a 
violent quarrel over Smith’s behaviour, during 
\which Smith apparently threatened to report 
Galt’s “misbehaviour” to Company officials, 
Galt decided to resign, and wrote at once to 
London stating his intentions and demanding 
a full investigation into his management of the 
company. Even here Smith forestalled Galt 
by departing for England without notice, leav- 
ing Galt behind to manage Company affairs, 
while he, Smith, poured his complaints into 
the Directors’ ears. 

Now the crisis became acute, The Directors, 
apparently thrown into a panic by Smith's re- 
ports and without adequate consideration of 
all the possible consequences of their actions, 
ordered the Bank of Upper Canada in York to 
freeze Canada Company funds, and to refuse 
to honour any drafts drawn by Galt. Galt now 
faced a difficult and potentially disasterous sit- 
cinetly: 
Notwithstanding this harsh and unaccountable 
‘ueatment on the part of the Directors, Mr. Galt 
stood manfully to his post, and determined, if poss 
ble, to save the Directors, in spite of themselves, 
from the effects of the suicidal policy jhey were pur 
suing. He accordingly sent Mr. Dunlop to Montre- 
al, to endeavor to procure money fom the agents of 

















Acton Burrows puts the matter suc- 











the Company, oF from some of the correspondents 
of the leading shareholders, a payment of £5,000, 
being soon due to the Colonial Government. No 
snocess whatever attended this mission, and matters 
‘were in a desperate condition, as, ithe payments to 
the Government were not made when de, the pub- 
lie credit of the Company, against which not a 
word could be said hitherto, would be irretrievably 
Injured, To avert this... he took a step which 
under other circumstances he would not have pre: 

‘sumed upon, He had in the bank £10,000 worth of 
government debentures, which seemed to have 
been forgotten by everybody but himself He ac 
cordingly waited on the receiver-general, whom he 
hhad himself obliged on more than one occasion, 
and after stating the circumstances, offered, if he 
‘would endorse his bills on the Company for the 
payment to government, to hand over the deben- 

fures as security. ‘The proposition was a startling 
fone, and required time for consideration; but, the 
Imatter being submitted to Sir John Colborne (the 
Lieutenant-Governor), his assent was secured, and 
the transaction effected in a very few days, thus tid 

ing over what was, pethaps, the most momentous 
crisis in the history of the Company... 














Having managed to solve the crisis created 
by the lack of foresight of the Directors, Galt 
spent the rest of the fall putting Company 
affairs in order so that he could return to Eng 
land to offer a defence concerning his manage 
ment of the company 

(One strategy of defence that Galt hit upon 
was to solicit testimonials from managers of 
American land companies as to his good work. 
(One of these, Joseph Fellowes, manager of the 
Pulteney Estates in New York, offered a glow- 
ing account of Galt’s management: 





Guelph, Upper Canada, 
February 4, 1829, 


Gentlemen 
[At the request of John Galt, Esq, Supt. of the 

‘concerns of the Canada Company, I have visited 

this place, viewed the improvements in the village 
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and examined the roads contiguous to it, made un- 
der his orders. 

‘Considering the short period of time that has 
lapsed since the village was founded, and that itis 
fnly eighteen months since it was an entire forest, 
the number of buildings and the population are 
proof of uncommon industry and enterprise. 

Thave perused with attention a report made to 
Mr, Galt by Mr. Charles Prior of the diferent im- 
provements made by him on the lands of the Com- 
pany, under the direetion of Me. Galt, and I have 
the pleasure of expressing to you my most decided 
‘opinion that all the proceedings of Mr. Galt and 
Mr. Prior have been exceedingly judicious that the 
improvements have been indispensable to the sale 
and settlement of the Company's lands, and the 
futlay for mechanics’ and labourers’ wages arc as 
‘moderate as is vsual in a new and unsettled coun: 
tty; for itis impossible in such a country to get good 
hands without the allowance of high wages as an 
inducement to submit #0 the inconvenience inci- 
dent to labouring in the wilderness, remote from 
Settlements, where many privations must be «1 
‘ured and the health greatly exposed. Mechanics 
land labourers’ wages are uniformly higher than 
they are after a more general improvement of the 
country 

‘Tam of the opinion that the sales thus far made 
hhave been at good prices, and the cash payments 
larger than is usually received from the fist settlers 
in a new tact of land 

have examined the books in which sales are en- 
tered, and also certificates and contracts €0 pur- 
chases, finding all well adapted to exhibit correct 
fand accurate views of the affairs of the 
Company. 

‘Upon the whole, I beg leave most respectfully to 
state to the Company my decided opinion that Mr. 
Galt’s agency has been conducted with sound judg- 
iment, a proper regard to economy and the interest 
of the Company, that his proceedings have pro 
‘moted their best interests; and I believe the Com 
pany cannot more effectually promote their own 
Views than by delegating to im the most ample 
discretionary powers. | am, Gentlemen, your most 
humble servant. 

















signed) “Joseph Fellows”? 
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In a similar vein, Robert Troup, a New 
York land agent wrote 


From all I have learned of the operation of Mr 
Gale’s agency, T have reason to believe that he is 
eminently worthy of the confidence of his fiends, 
and that he has laid a solid foundation for future 
profits. To realize these profits, however, will neces 
sarily be a work of time, from the extraordinary 
difficulties ever attending the settlement of wild 
lands, and from the scanty resources with which the 

ily commence the cultivation of thei 





Armed with such expert testimony Galt pre 
pared to return to England in April, 1829, 

When the residents of Guelph realized that 
Galt was leaving— perhaps forever—-they ral: 
lied to support him; for if Galt were replaced 
as general manager, it might mean a severe re 
duction in local capital expenditures and con: 
sequently in employment and wages. At a 
large public demonstration held at the Priory, 
Galt was presented with an address signed by 
almost the entire adult male population. It 
read 








Sir: We, the undersigned inhabitants of the town 
and township of Guelph, learning that you are 
about to leave us, beg to express our sincere regret 
that we should be deprived of your presence, and 
the satisfaction and pleasure it has ever afforded us, 
We trust and hope that your absence from amongst 
us will not be of long duration, and that you will 
Accomplish the objects of your journey, whatever 
these may be. We would wish to express to you the 
obligation which you have conferred upon us, in 
the prosperity which has lowed upon us ever since 
we became united with you and the Canada 
Company--many of us having come here in. de- 








pendent circumstances, who are nov in a fair way 
to become independent, and all having improved 
their condition under your fostering care. By the 
‘measures you have adopted, our lands in many in 
stances have, in the space of eighteen months, dou 
bled or tripled their value; and we do not laok on 









‘our obligations as the less, that the Canada Com- 
pany has shared in the advantage. You have set an 
‘example to the Province in the formation of proper 
roads and bridges, and showed by what means the 
progress of the setilement of the colony ean be ac- 
celerated an hundred-fold by your measures, which 
hhave created this town and township. Finally, we 
beg you to accept our best withes for your happi 
hess and prosperity, wherever you may be; and we 
request you to thank the Canada Company for all 
the benefits they have conferred on us, and the 
greatest ofthese we consider their havi 
amongst us, 








(Signed by 144 heads of families 
In the meantime, the Canada Company 
had dispatched Thomas Mercer Jones to Ca 
ada to take Galt’s place 
Galt arrived in York on April fifth on his 
way to London, where he read o his surprise 
in a short item in the Montreal Gazette that 





Mr. Galt, the author, who has hitherto acted as 
Manager for the Canada Company has been dis 
missed from his office by the Directors. Mr. Gales 
character is unimpeachable, but it appears he was 
too fond of having his own way, and this gave 
offence. 





Galt still had not heard from the Directors 


Galt’s return to England was a good deal 
less than his departure 
Guelph. Arriving home in May, he met a cold 
and hostile reception from Company officials, 
They were, they made it clear, determined to 
‘change the direction of the Company, even ifit 
meant breaking it up. In their eyes, 

sheaf of testimonials as to the excellence of his 
‘management was meaningless, Galt had been 
allotted £4,000 to develop the Township of 
Guelph and £4,700 had been spent—with 
more still required to complete the job. Galt 
had quarrelled with important officials. He 
had refused to obey orders. He had overdrawn 


auspicious from 


Galt’s 








his salary of £1,500 per year by no less than 
£529, 16s. Sd. On and on the list of charges 
and complaints ran2” Finally, recognizing the 
futility of further argument, Galt accepted his 
dismissal. The Directors granted him the muni- 
ficent sum of £50 to defray the cost of his pas- 
sage home ‘“in consideration of his totally des- 
titute condition.” His replacements, Thomas 
Mercer Jones and William Allan, were pre- 
sumably more amenable to direction from 
London. 

Galt’s problems did not, however, end with 
the loss of his position. Deeply in debt, he was 
thrown into prison as a pauper where he re- 
‘mained until rescued by his friends. He spent 
the rest of his life writing furiously to recoup 
his fortunes, He lied April 11, 1839, without 
again returning to Canada, But before his 
death, he had the painful pleasure of seeing his 
plans come to fruition and his judgment vindi 
cated. In his Autobiography written in 1833, he 
noted that 








The population [of Guelph Township] now ex- 
ceeds, I'am informed, a thousand souls; mills pro 
jected have been built, a respectable bridge con 
structed, several taverns and a ball-oom, and as a 
mark of the improved society, there are, [ have 
heard, several harps and piano-fortes’in the 

Helore the foundations of the town were laid, 
land was valued by the magistrate in quarter ses 
sions at ls. 3d, per acre, and the settled townships 
around at three-fourths of a dollar; when I left the 
place the lowest rate of land sold was 15s. and the 
price in the neighbouring townships was estimated 
at 10s, 

Nearly, if not all the Jand in the township of 
Guelph is now sold, and all the houses which T or- 
dered to be constructed, have also been at prime 





Moreover, the rise in the price of land had 
resulted in huge profits for the Company. By 
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1833 on an initial investment of £170,000, 
something over £300,000 had been paid out in 
dividends.” As Galt noted, the Canada Com- 
pany shares were: 

row the highest priced vendible stock in the mar- 
ket only seventeen pounds are paid, and the price 
with premium is fifty-five per cent, and there has 
‘been ho change in the aystem established by me. 





Ik was, howeve 
dying man, 


‘cold comfort to a poor and 





aoe 

With Gale's departure as manager of the 
Canada Company, a new regime of severe aus- 
terity was imposed, Capital investment virtw 
ally stopped in Guelph, and a good deal of un- 
employment and individual hardship resulted 
James Hodgert, long-time clerk of the munici- 
pal council remembered that depressed period 
as follows: 


[In [1827] and the succeeding year, a great deal of 
tmoney wae laid out in Guelph by Mr. Galt—so 
Imuch 30 indeed hat that gentleman, in 1829, was 
recalled by the Directors in St. Helen's Place, for 
his alleged extravagance. His successor, immedi 
ately om his arrival, proceeded to undo all that Mr 
Galt had done; the office was ordered back to little 
York, and the dark days of Guelph succeeded, and 
brooded o'er the land for three years, during the 
‘currency of which, a mad bull might have rushed 
through the streets of Guelph without the risk of 
hburting many people; in truth, every person that 
could, left the apparently doomed locality. 








Another resident of Guelph in 1829, Doctor 
J.C. Daly remembered that “with three ex- 
‘eptions none of his patients had anything 
wherewith to pay him. Bread 
scarce, and potatoes dear.” With the future of 
the Canada Company still in doubt, Waterloo 
farmers refused to honour orders drawn on the 
Canada Company's credit, Absalom Shade of 
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Galt, pethaps better aware of the true condi 
tion of the Company's finances, bought up all 
the orders which he could get at fifty percent of 
face value and realized a huge profit as a re- 
sult. The upshot of these difficulties was, as Dr. 
Daly says, that “for months many famil 
nothing to eat but potatoes and turnips. 

Illustrative of the impact of the Canada 
Company's new policy, was the history of the 
firm of Gilkison and Leaden. After its rapid 
expansion in 1827, the firm operated its saw- 
mill during 1828. In 1829, however, with the 
market for himber in a state of collapse, the 
firm’s creditors scized its assets and threw it 
into bankruptcy 

In 1832 David Gilkison’s father, Captain 
William Gilkison, founder of Elora, attempted 





shad 











Table 1 
Acres Occupied in the Guelph Area, 1881-18457 





to rescue the sawmill from the hands of the 
trustees. Two entries from his diary tell the sto- 





July 23rd, 1832, Tomorrow Mr. Crooks [Hon 
James Crooks of Crooks’ Hollow, near Greenville] 
‘proposes 10 convey me to Guelph, that I may see 
where my dear son, David, has toiled for many a 
day. My object isto induce his return (to Guelph] 
boy settling with his creditors, on condition that they 
shall deliver the estate of D.G. and Co, to me... If 
[shall interfere in this affair either David or Jasper 
[another son who eventually became a leading 
Hamilton businessman] must go to Guelph at some 
future period 

Sunday, 29th July, 1882. Last Wednesday I went to 
Guelph, a distance of 30 miles, and slepe there 
Looked! at the sawmill which had been built by 
David, It has made no profit since he left it three 
years ago, but it is valuable in its way—perhaps 
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‘worth £500, though no one could be found to offer 
tore than £320 fori, though it has 10 acres of land 
in the town and on the river bank* 

Gilkison apparently failed to effect the res 
‘cue, because in 1833 it was sold by the trustees 
to Captain Henry Strange who built a resi- 
‘dence upon the property. 

‘The problem facing the Town was that from 
an economic standpoint it was an artificial cre 
ation, Under the rapid infusion of capital dur- 
ing Galt’s management, it prospered. But the 
rrural areas, which it was intended to serve, 
simply had not—and could not—develop at 
the same rate, With new capital projects re 
stricted or halted, the ‘Town had no economic 
base, For those residents who stayed (and as 
James Hodgert noted, many village residents 





Table 111 


Percentage Occupied of Total Acreage in the Guelph Area, 1831-1845 
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did not) the process of building an economic 
base would be long and difficult. 


od 


In spite of the state of the village’s economy, 
the process of rural land settlement and agri- 
cultural development continued unabated. As 
tables II and III show, farmers continued to 
‘move into the area without interruption, with 
the most rapid periods of settlement for the 
whole area occurring between the years 1831- 
1834 and 1840-1845, During the severe depres- 
sion and rebellion activities of 1836-1839, land 
sales were lower although in Guelph Township 
sales continued at a uniform rate. By 1836, 
most of the longer settled Townships—Guelph, 
Puslinch, Eramosa and Nichol, Waterloo and 
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Township 1834 1836 1840 1845 
Guelph 299 53.1 62.7 734 802 
Puslinch NA 36.8 53.6 66. 84.8 
ramos ae 35.9 44.9 49.6 62.9 
Nichol 670 108.2* 105.5 79.1 
Erin 152 33.0 37.0 49.6 
Garafraxa = 58 80 M1 
Amaranth — = 46 
Overall na 385 463 
‘Waterloo 562 733 795 
Wilmot 30.5 15 85.2 
Woolwich & Pilkington 14 286 39.4 
Queen's Bush oa - = Be ny 
Overall 23.5 312 33.6 37 43.7 





"Township boundaries were ler realigned 
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Wilmot were about fifty percent settled, while 
significant settlement had occurred in Erin 
and Woolwich. On the other hand, and this 
factor would greatly retard the commercial de- 
velopment of both Guelph and Berlin, the in- 
crease in acreage occupied by farmers does not 
tell the whole story. Because many of the origi 
nal farmers were poor, they lacked the means 
to make their farms productive, As Table IV 
shows, in 1836, some nine years after settle- 
ment in Guelph Township had begun only 5; 
365 acres had been “improved”, that is, con- 
verted into pasture, fields or garden. In other 
words, if one assumes that the average sized 
farm contained one hundred acres (their ap- 
proximate size in 1851), then the average farm 
in 1836 contained only 18.31 improved acres, 
barely enough to grow produce for the ho 











able 1V 
Acreage Under Cultivation in the Guelph Arca, 





hold, let alone have much to sell. Given the 
same assumptions, in 1845 the average farm 
would contain 36.09 improved acres, or almost 
double that of 1836, but still not sufficient to 
allow a large scale sale of agricultural prod- 
ucts, 

The assessment rolls for Wellington District 
confirm this impression of slow agricultural 
growth. As tables V, VI, and VII show, in 
1836 the 1,854 residents of Guelph and Guelph 
Township (See ‘Table 1) (including 565 males 
over 16 years of age) occupied approximately 
293 farms and had only 97 horses, 393 oxen 
and 569 milk cows. In 1845, when the popula 
tion had increased to 3,400," of whom approx- 
imately 374 were farmers, they owned 447 
horses, 572 oxen and 949 milk cattle. In other 
words, in 1845 the average farmer still pos- 
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Township 1934 1836 1840 1845 
Guelph 1,994 3841 5,365 8,959 18,500 
Puslinch NA 1,348 2.641 5,704 15,345 
Eramosa } itoss 110 3,064 4.734 8,352 
Nichol 492 1,132 3,266 5,933, 
Erin 1,856 2,838 3,231 5175, 8,852 
Garafraxa - 186 372 617 1,688 

= ES = - 351 

3913 10315 15,805 33,971 
Waterloo 13,660 16,858 18,816 32,282 
Wilmot 1619 3,986 6,166 12,088 17,901 
Woolwich & Pilkington 2,990 3435 4,512 6346 9,489 
Queen's Bush = = = 1,426 
Total 18,269 34,979 29,494 41,980 61,098, 

















‘Table V 
Horses per Township in Wellington District, 
1831-1845" 
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‘Table VIT 
Milk Cows per’Township in Wellington District, 
1831-1845% 


























Horses ‘Milk Cows 
Township 1831 1834 1836 1840 1843 Township 1831 1834 18361840 1845 
Guelph no ost 97 447 Guelph 154 399 569 860 949 
Pusiinch = «NA 0-16. 87285 Puslinch NA 226 331 641 910 
11 28 48 1OL 217 Eramosa } 151 210 307 424 616 
3 19 38 151 Nichol 61 186 364 467 
Erin 24047 74 141250 Erin 188, 239 330 733 
Garafraxa 5B 7 34 Garafraxa 346 233 
Amaranth — = = 20 Amaranth my EAT 
Table VI 


Oxen per Township in Wellington District, 
1831-18454 
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Township 1631 183418361840 1805 





Guelph 86 301 303 594 572 
Puslinch NA 167 240 478 733 
ERE gy. 5 398 
Nichol 66 149 273 324 


Erin 98 162 194 245 398, 
25 40 48164 
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sesed only one horse, two oxen and three milk 
cows, With such a slender economic base, it is 
little wonder that the village grew slowly in its 
first years 
mo 

‘The single most important barrier to prod= 
uuctivity amongst the Guelph area settlers stem= 
‘med from lack of capital necessary to buy land 


without the burden of debt and interest pay- 
ments, to have it cleared, to build the neces- 
sary buildings, and to buy the machinery, 
tools, livestock and necessities of life required 
while the farm was brought into production. 
With land selling from two dollars to two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per acre in its wild state, 
and costing from nine to twelve dollars per 
acte to clear, a one hundred acre farm, half 
cleared, was worth at least six hundred and 
fifty dollars. In addition, Adam Fergusson 
gives this list of prices for necessities in 1831 


Prices of Live Stuck, Upper Canada 





Horses £7.10.0 to £10.00 
Oxen, pr 15. 00 17.00 
Milch Cows 3.15.0 5.00, 

Implements, Fe 
"Waggon for a pair of horses £20.00 
Harness for a pair of horses 10.00 
A plough 3.00 
Brake-harrow 2.00 
Long chains to drag trees, each 15.0 
Double horse-sleigh 7.00 
Common ox-sleigh 2.008 
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With these prices, it was generally assumed 
that a settler with £100 could put a down pay. 
‘ment on a Jot and support himself from its pro- 
ceeds. 

Although these prices appear small in to- 
day's currency, they were not cheap in 1830, 
Guelph’s first settlers were mainly of the lab- 
uring classes, and as such their wages aver: 
aged about three shillings, sispence per day if 
they kept themselves, and about £2. 10s. Od. 
per month if they were boarded by their 
employer: Assuming that in the latter case an 
immigrant could save half of his wages, it 
would require almost seven years to save the 
minimal £100 and seventeen years to save 
£250. As a result, most of Guelph’s early set 
tlers, such as the La Guayrans, were forced 10 
work away from home much of the time, leav- 
ing their wives and children to look after their 
few animals and acres. 

For those farmers with £250 or more, the sit 
uation was quite diffrent, Tiger Dunlop, for 
example, in his Statistical Sketches of Upper 
Canada stated that: 





‘A farmer who commences with some money, say 
£250, ought, in the course of five or six years, to 
hhave all his capital in money, and a good well 
cleared and wellstocked farm into the bargain, 
with the requisite dwelling-house and out-buildings 
fn it, besides having supported his family in. the 


With the depression after 1829, many of the 
poorer farm settlers were unable to find lab- 
uring jobs, and being without capital, could 
not keep up payments on their farms and were 
forced to sell them so as not to lose their origi 
nal investment and improvements, William 
Cauermole, an author of promotional books 


for emigrants, described the attractions of 
Guelph for the immigrant with capital in 
1831 








Settlers, with capital, who prefer establishing them- 
selves on land, on which partial clearings have been 
‘made, and log-houses etected, will generally find 
ots with such improvements, for sale. ‘This arises 
from persons going originally in very destitute cit 
cumstances, oF rather dependent on the Company's 
sistance, who, having succeeded on their lots, are 
willing to vel their land, with a reasonable profit, 1 
newcomers, at from 4 10 6 dollars, with the im. 
provements on the same, houses, barns, ete. These 
Individuals generally remove further westward, 
having acquired sufficient knowledge of the coun 
ty, and purchase on the Huron tract, which is 
‘equal in quality, ac from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per acre.” 





Just how profitable a farm could be when 
fone had the capital to clear the land and stock 
it properly is illustrated by a letter from an 
anonymous farmer in Eramosa Township who 
described his position after having farmed for 
five years 








ERAMOSA, AUC. 15, 1830 
This is my sixth year on my new farm, being five 
‘miles from the town of Guelph. . Our erops look 
remarkably well, we have 94 bushels of seed-grain 
sown ofall sorts, 20 acres of good meadow land to 
cat, 24 acres of potatoes, 2 aeres of turnips, and 1/2 
fan acre of flax. Our stock consists of 30 head of 
horned cattle, 62 sheep and lambs, 30 hogs, a pair 
‘of young horses, you wished me to give you a state 
ment of last year’s crop, as we had not done thrash 

ing when you went away, it was our fifth year's 
produce, we had 1,329 bushels ofall kinds of grain, 

mostly wheat and barley; we killed 2.400 Ibs 
‘weight of pork, a good fat beeve for Christmas, sold 
2 yoke of fat oxen, some fat sheep, etc, cut 33 tons 
‘of hay, at £3 per ton, forall we could space, 














Unfortunately, as the assesment figures 
show, very few of the farmers in the Guelph re. 
gion reached this level of productivity and 
prosperity before 1845. 


oe 


‘The almost total collapse of the village's 
economy and the consequent outflow of village 








residents posed a serious problem for the Can. 
ada Company. With only about a third of the 
farm lots sold in the area, something had to be 
done to stimulate the local economy. More 
over, only a small proportion of village lots 
hhad been taken up, and many which had been 
previously sold were now thrown back on the 
market as their owners left town, Thus there 
was a real danger that land prices would fall 
rather than continue to rise, The Company 
officials hit upon two strategies to overcome 
the problem, First, it undertook a few new cap 
penditures to stimulate the local econo- 
my, and second, it sent experienced Guelph 
residents to Quebec to meet the wealthier im 
migrants as they got off the boat in order 10 
convince them that Guelph was an ideal loca- 
tion for immigrants with capital 
‘The major capital expenditure decided 
‘upon was the erection of a grist and flour mill. 
Until 1830, Guelph Township farmers had 





‘The Canals Company's Mill ( 
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been forced to transport their grain to Dundas, 
Galt or Waterloo to-be ground, and as most 
mercantile transactions were on a credit basis 
against each year’s crop, they did much of 
their commercial business there as well. Such a 
loss of trade, of course, served to undercut 
Guelph's economic situation even further. 

In the winter of 1830, a contract was let by 
the Company to Horace Perry of Port Hope to 
build a grist mill, and on April 28 he arrived 
with his workmen to begin construction. The 
site chosen for the mill was on the west bank of 
the Eramosa, close to where the present 
CNR. bridge is located. For the times, it was 
fan imposing structure. Built of wood, it cost 
some £2000 to erect. William Lyon Mackenzie 
in 1831 described it as containing “four run of 
stones; two for merchant flour, one for country 
flour, and one for oatmeal.” Perry's workmen 
laboured to such good effect that the mill was 
ready for operation by December 10 of that 





Courtesy Publi Archives of Canada) 
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year. For the next two years it was operated for 
the Company by a Mr. Elie, an Englishman. 
With the mill’s opening, Guelph’s fortunes be. 
gan to revive. 

Horace Perry did not, however, end his con- 
nection with Guelph with the completion of 
his contract. While building the Canada Com- 
pany mill he apparently became excited about 
the area's economic potential. As a result in 
1831 he bought a lot on the Waterloo Road, 
and built a small saw mill for himself. Again 
built of wood, Perry painted it red, and the 
“Red Mill” it was called thereafter.” 

Perhaps even more important in the return 
of economic viability to the town was the suc 
cess of the greatly expanded advertising and 
recruitment of immigrants which had been un- 
dertaken. Pamphlets were circulated widely in 








STE RED MLL. 181-197 


The Red Mil, 
from a water eso by David Allan 
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attractive location for “men of capital,” 


James Corbett, an early settler of Guelph, was 
stationed in Quebec City to meet incoming 
immigrants, The point of the whole exercise of 
‘course was to obtain the largest price possible 
for land. For example, Tiger Dunlop who had 
‘been sent (0 Montreal in 1829 to meet imm 
grants, made the excellent catch of forty fam 
lies in a group. In announcing his good for: 
‘une, Dunlop urged that: 








[As they have money I would advise that they be 
sent to Guelph and as a shipload more of them is 
hourly expected they will follow them. In the event 
‘of the fist party going there T would recommend 
that the price of land should be raised at least one 
shilling and threepence per acre it would be given 
just as readily as not” 





As a result of these efforts a considerable 
number of well-to-do English immigrants were 
persuaded to take up residence in Guelph. Ac- 
ton Burrows describes this success 





In the summer of 1892, however, a fresh impetus 
was given by the arrival of a large party of immi 
grants from England, who had chartered the ship 
Caroline” to bring them out. Among them were, 
Messrs. John and James Wilson, Edvard Murton, 
Wim. Neeve, Edmund and Osmond Huntley, Jo- 
siah McKellan and others, the entire party consst- 
ing of nearly a hundred persons. All of them were 
in comparatively afluent circumstances, some of 
them keeping servants in livery, and their arrival 
‘was the signal for a general revival of busines, 
guineas being very plentiful with them, and they 
‘were not in any way niggardly in spending them, 
Houses sprang up on all ses, and a period of ge 
eral prosperity commenced, the influence of which 
‘was never entirely lot in the town, 

Besides this party of wealthy immigrants, there 
‘were a few others, who came from Ireland. A num= 
ber of gentlemen had decided on coming to Cana- 
dda, and formed a party by themselves, chartering a 
vessel. Among them were the late Chancellor Blake 
[father of Edward Blake, later Premier of Ontario, 




















fll rigged Brig of 1843. 
(Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 


leader of the Liberal party, and Irish nationalist), 
the late Archdeacon Brough, Dr. Robinson, after 
‘wards well known as an eminent physician, the late 
Justice Connors, Rev. Eeward Blake, Rev, Arthur 
Palmer, Mr. Samuel Crawford and Mr. RM. 
Richardson. All of these were in good circum: 
stances, and all men of education and position, 
everyone of them holding a B.A. degree. The three 
last named came to Guelph 

In the fll of the same year, several other well-to 
do immigrants arrived, including Captain Poote 
and Mr. Rowland Wingfield." 





Suddenly Guelph boomed again as it had in 
1827 and 1828. New buildings of a much bet- 
ter description were erected on a large scale, 
provisions of all kinds were once again in de- 
mand, and work at good wages was available. 
James Hodgert remembered that with the ar- 
rival of the Caroline immigrants: 








Sovereigns then were plentiful, and champagne bot: 
tes strewed the streets, and although the former 
‘soon changed masters, still that they were not lest 
was soon apparent inthe numerous. buildings 
Which sprang up, and the extensive clearings that 
sladdened the eye. Indeed, the rich stream iti 
gated the whale locality... 





Among the original log buildings now ap: 
peared substantial taverns, merchant shops, 
churches, and homes built of frame, brick and 
Tables VII and IX drawn from the as- 
sessment rolls demonstrate the rapid rate of 
growth in the Town and Township as these 
wealthy settlers set about recreating their com- 
fortable British life style. Althoug 
perity was, like that in 1827 and 1828, created 
by the expenditure of capital rather than by 
the increase of agricultural production, it 
would help to ensure that Guelph became the 
focus of local economic activity as over-all 
productivity increased, 

Prominent among the new wealthy settlers 
who took up residence in Guelph in 1832 was 
William Allan, cousin of the future transporta- 
tion magnate, Hugh Allan of Montreal. Wil- 
liam Allan was born at Killochan, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, in September, 1789, and had lived at 
Leith near Edinburgh where his son, David, 
was born in 1808. Accompanied by his family 
hhe went to Sweden in 1818, where he built and 
supervised mills for the great milling firm of 
Dixon, Dudgeon & Co. of London, England, 
and Goitenborg, Sweden. In 1830 he returned 
to Leith, and from there emigrated to Canada. 
Their trip was typical of the hardships and 
difficulties facing even the wealthiest immi: 
grants. A note written by him or a member of 
his family reads: 


this pros- 




















fier being at ‘Trolhatten [Sweden] 11 years, we 
left it on the 29th of May, came to Gottenburgh 
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[si] on the 30¢h, and left Sweden on the 27th of 
June 1890, and arrived at‘Leith 3rd July, 1830; left 
‘Leith the 8th of June (1831) in the brig “Magnet”, 
of Bourness, Captain P, Wallace. We touched New. 
foundiand for some water and provisions; were LI 
weeks and 4 days, when we arrived at Quebec.” 


Table VIM 
Guelph Township, Merchant Shops and Mills, 
1831-1886" 





1831 1834 1836 





Merchant Shops 3 0 
Store Houses o 0 0 
Grist Mills 1 1 

Additional Run of Stones 1 2 
Saw Mills L 1 


Table 1X 
Guelph Township, Taxable Houses, 
131-1836" 











18311834 1836 
Squared Log Houses! 

T storey 400 5 

Additional Fireplaces 0 Oe 
Framed Houses: 

T storey 9 17 82 

Additonal Fireplaces 3 0 12 
Squared Log Houses! 

2 storeys i Dh 

‘Additional Fireplaces 0 0 oO 
Brick or Stone Houses: 

1 storey o 0 2 

Additional Fireplaces 6 0 0 
Framed, Brick or Stone: 

2 storeys 3 7 6 

‘Additional Fireplaces 2 0 2 














* 1 should be remembered 
of round loge, wat not ted 


a the poner “shanty, bul 
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After residing at York for a year, Allan 
bought the mill in Guelph which had been 
built by the Canada Company, and he and his 
descendents remained important figures in 
Guelph’s commercial life for decades to come: 

During this burst of prosperity, a number of 
new merchant shops and craft industries were 
-gun. Among the new merchants were 
‘Thomas Sandilands, Captain Lamprey, and 
Dr. Robert Alling who operated a druggist 
and chemist shop in addition to his medical 
practice. In addition, James May began the 
‘manufacture of fanning mills, Robert Crowe 
opened a blacksmith shop and built a small 
cupola furnace where he could smelt and cast 
iron; and in 1834 Robert Armstrong began to 
build waggons, buggies and carriages, while 
George W. Allan set up a one-man chair-mak 
ing business, 

‘Once again the residents of Guelph were 
swept up with visions of rapid growth and fu 
ture prosperity. Thomas Rolph, no doubt, ex: 
pressed their spirit of optimism when he wrote 
in 1836 











Daring the past year no less than 16 frame and two 
brick houses made their appearance in our streets, 
and there are at present two large taverns in prog: 
ress, a chapel, and seven or eight frame houses 
building or contracted for in the town, and building 
ofall sorts and descriptions daily rising out of the 
‘wood, if T may use the expression, in the country. 
Almost the whole of the land that is at all available 
is disposed of, and is under cultivation and settled 
‘on, with the exception, I believe, of from two t0 3, 
(000 acres out of 48,000 which compose the town 
ship, with a large and daily increasing proportion 
‘of Town Lots, also disposed of and built upon. We 
have breweries and distilleries who give us the high 
‘est market price for our grain in cash, 

Stores, seven or eight in number, hotels, taverns, 
watchmaker, saddler, chairmaker, and mechanics 
‘of every description. ‘This vicinity is greatly cele- 








brated for the quantity and quality of Barley 
sgrown—and sleighs well laden with it, are brought 
‘during the winter months to the respective Brewer 
ies forsale, 

In their enthusiasm, however, the mer: 
chants and businessmen of Guelph had over: 
looked one important consideration: they were 
in the long run completely dependent upon 
the productivity of the farmers for the prosper- 
ity of the Town, With the lack of roads into the 
potential market area to the nor 
rate of northern agricultural settlement, and 
the shortage of capital, farm productivity had 
failed to keep pace with the rapid development 
of the Town. Of all those who described the 
development of Guelph, only Adam Fergusson 
appears to have appreciated the underlying 
‘weakness of Guelph’s economic development: 

















When farms become numerous and a mill is erected 
in a convenient situation, a town soon grows up, 
bbut here the town has been hurried forward, in the 
hopes of settling the land. A vast deal of capital has 
bbeen expended upon roads, etc, which must have 
so far benefited labourers, and tended, in. some 
measure, to enable them 10 purchase lois; but, at 
present, a very desolate complexion marks Guelp 
asa city which may be very thankfal to maineain 
its ground, and escape desertion.” 








What had been true in 1831 when Fergus: 
son made these observations remained true in 
1836, 


od 


‘The years 1836-1838 dealt a staggering 
blow to Guelph’s economy, First of all, he har 
vest of 1836 was almost entirely ruined by con 
‘tinuous rain which sprouted wheat in the sheaf 
and rotted crops in the ground, During the 
‘winter large quantities of flour had to be im- 
ported at greatly inflated prices." 








No sooner had the results of the crop loss 
been partially overcome, than the effects of a 
world wide depression reached Canada in 
1837, and the Rebellion of 1837-38 further dis- 
rupted local trade. The result was chaos. As 
James Innes remembered the dark days of 
1838, in Guelph: 


For months the young men and mechanics of the 
place were without employment, quite a number 
joined the incorporated batallions for the perma: 
nent defence ofthe province, and those who stayed 
‘at home might be seen whiling away their time or 
Amusing themselves at cricket and ther sources of 
“amusement or recreation. ‘The state of things in the 
‘whole province assumed such a threatening aspect 
that many families returned home or removed (0 
the States and many more would have gladly done 
so had they possesed the funds or could have real 

ized on their landed property. 








‘This situation appears to have continued 
until the return of international prosperity in 
1839 and 1840, 

Meanwhile, as Tables I to VII show, the 
slow process of agricultural development had 
nued. Land was cleared; live stock in- 
‘ereased; and the area of settlement slowly ex 
panded. As general commercial prosperity re- 
turned Guelph’s businessmen found that their 
market area had been placed upon a firmer 
foundation than had previously been the case, 
‘id with the increased purchasing power of 
the farmers, Guelph’s manufacturing produc- 
tion expanded as well. A considerable number 
of skilled tradesmen set up workshops (gener~ 
ally in a room or shed attached to their houses) 
land began to manufacture goods for the local 
market. By 1843 Guelph could boast of four 
distillers, three bakers, two saddlers and har- 
ness makers, a coach maker, four wheelwrights, 
six blacksmiths, a tinker (maker of tin ware), 
three butchers, two coopers (barrel makers), 
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two tanners, a watch maker, eleven boot and 
shoemakers, a confectioner, twenty carpenters 
‘and builders, three brewers, two painters and 
tlaziers, four cabinet makers, four chair mak- 
ers, cight tailors, seven dressmakers, and two 
nurserymen and gardeners, For a village of 
only seven hundred people, there was avail- 
able, therefore a wide range of locally made 
products. 

Despite the renewed prosperity and growth. 
after 1840, mercantile trade was severely ham- 
pered by the lack of, good roads. Although 
John Galt had spent a considerable amount of 
‘money on the Dundas, Waterloo, Eramosa 
and Elora Roads, none of these were more 
than rough, treacherous dirt tracks, easily 
passable in only the best of times. Thomas 
Rolph, for example, in 1836, stated that the 
Dundas Road was “through a dense pine 
‘wood, extensive cedar swamps, with very few 
clearings until within seven or eight miles of 
Guelph, It is but 24 miles, admirable travell- 
ing when frozen up in winter, but almost im- 
passable in the spring and autumn months, 
and but little improved in the midst of sum- 
mer. The horrible causewayed roads, most 
clumsily put together, and occasionally bro: 
ken, renders the more circuitous route by Galt 
far preferable” ® 

A.D. Ferrier’s experiences on the Dundas 
road were probably typical ofthe times: 





‘The next day I started in the stage, a common lum- 
ber wagor, for Guelph, and an aval shaking we 
got, One of the passengers puta bottle of whiskey in 
the pocket of his swallow-tail coat, but, alas, it was 
smashed before we had gone a mile. There was an 

inglish gentleman—who afterwards settled near 
Guelph—in the stage, and when we got a mile or 
two out of Dundas he and I resolved to walk. The 
woods looked so high and dismal that we each 
hhunted up a good big staff in case of meeting a 
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beat. The travelling through the pine woods then 
was bumping against a stump or the big roots, and 
then thump into a hole, witha pleasing variety of a 
lite steep gravel and sandy knolls now and then, 
‘specially after getting into Puslinch. T never tra: 
velled that road in a wagon again, except once, and 
then it was because T had cut my foot, so T could 
not help it The crossways, too, were numerous and 
bad 


While another traveller, Colonel Saunder 
remembered that 





‘The roads between Hamilton, Dundas and Guelph 
were sufficiently bad to make it a journey of til 
rather than of pleasure. Travellers were often 
‘obliged to come round by Galt, the [Dundas] road 
being impasable afer sleighing ceased. By the for- 
mer route it took two days to reach Guelph to sy 
nothing of the risk run of being thrown out of the 
wagon into a mud hole by the jlting 


(On one such occasion, Colonel Saunders, a 
‘child he was holding in his arms, and his Irish 
driver were all thrown out of the wagon into 
the mud, 

Discomfort 
were not the major problems created for 
Guelph by the bad state of the roads. The 
main trouble was caused by the high cost of 
transportation which placed the Guelph mer: 
chants at a competitive disadvantage in com 
Parison to those centres which enjoyed better 
roads. In the carly days before railroads, every- 
thing had to be conveyed by wagon, and in 
Guelph a considerable number of teamsters 
made regular journeys from Guelph to Hamil- 
ton, One historian noted that 


and inconvenience, howeve 





‘The teamsters would start on Monday morning 
from Guelph to Hamilton and get back home again 
if the roads were good, on Wednesday morning. If 
the roads were in a bad state, they would probably 
not arrive home until Wednesday evening or 
‘Thursday. Some concerns, such as the distillery and 





the mills, kept their own teams. Among the general 
feamsters were Messrs Jas. Wright, Francis Mar 


Fiott, David Martin... john Caulfield... and Mr 
McHardy. ..Even in this rough trade and in these 
carly days the competition of women had to be 
feared, for a Mrs. Burrows started up in the busi 
ness, and, before she retired, had three teams on the 
parr gee 





As James Innes stated: 
‘The principal part ofall the necessary importations 
had to be brought by the circuitous route past Galt, 
and the cost of teaming was a most important con- 
sideration in the minds of our merchants and me- 
chanics. One dollar per bundred weight was the 
regular charge for teaming goods from Hamilton 
sand Dundas to Guelph and for heavy goods, such 
as salt iron, etc. the inerease on the regular cost 
was very considerable 


For Guelph’s businessmen, however, the 
problem began to be particularly acute in the 
late 1830's and early 1840's, As settlers began 
to spread into the northern townships, mer: 
chants in rival towns began to cast covetous 
eyes upon their trade, Thus in 1837, innkeep- 
crs and merchants in Dundas, Flamborough, 
Beverley, Dumfries, Galt, Preston and Water 

loo joined together to persuade the govern- 
ment to undertake the creation of a first class 
road from Dundas to Berlin, and in the suc- 
‘ceding year, merchants in Berlin and Water 

loo created a joint stock company to build a 
bridge across the Grand River in order to re 

move the last major barrier to cheap and easy 
transportation from Hamilton to Berlin and 
Waterloo By 1840, with improved transport 

tation facilities, Berlin and Waterloo’s millers, 
‘merchants and crafimen could offer cheaper 
merchandise and better prices for grain to the 
farmers in Pilkington, Nichol, Garafraxa and 
Amaranth, than could their rivals in Guelph, 
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With the creation of the Bronte Harbour Com- Guelph failed 10 respond to these challenges, 
pany in 1840 and the Trafalgar, Esquesing its future would, at best, be that of a quiet 
and Erin Road Company in 1846” which country town. The question was, what could 
threatened todrawoffGuelph’stradetotheeast be done, and what would the residents of 
as well, the point of crisis had been reached. If Guelph decide to do? 





‘Scene onthe River Speed, Gulph, Canada 


























View of Guelph in 1830, frm water colby Efe Smith 
based ona lithograph wohich appeared in Fraser's Magasine, November, 1830. 




















Local Government 
and Politics 





For Upper Canada, the period 1830-1850 





‘was one of deepening conflict and bitter strug- 
sle, At no level of government and society was 
this more apparent than in the transformation 
of the local municipal system from authoritar- 
jan rule to limited democracy; and in the po- 
litical sphere from fragmentation and antago- 
nism to co-option and co-operation. Guelph, 
being in the early stages of development, re 
mained generally on the sidelines of these 
events. Although even here few persons es 
ccaped some direct involvement in either the 
tragic events of 1837-1838 or the social and ad. 
ministrative changes that followed, 

In 1827 when Guelph was founded, there 
were three general levels of municipal admin 
istration; the district which was the largest and 
‘most important, being the unit of both munici- 
pal and judicial administration; the county 
which was a subdivision of the district, being 
the basis for provincial elections and militia 
administration; and the township which was 
the least important, being the basis of land sur 
veys and local appointments. So rapidly would 
the roles and functions of these units change 
that by 1851, none but the townships would be 
ceasily recognizable, and even their powers and 

















Alfed A. Baker, Bist Division Cat Clerk, 
embracing all Welingion County, 1644-1889, 
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functions would be completely changed, 

When Lieutenant-Governor John Graves 
‘Simooe created the counties in 1792, it was his 
intention to unite the functions of the districts 
(which had been established in 1788) with 
those of the counties, as was the case in Eng- 
land. Local opposition from the already en- 
trenched district officials, however, made him 
‘change his mind, and as result he established 
the counties as subsections of districts to carry 
out the limited functions of electoral district 
and militia units. Until 1838 for electoral pur- 
poses Guelph was part of Halton County, a 
subsection of Gore District. In general, Halton 
covered the present-day areas of Halton, 
Waterloo, Wellington, Grey and Durham 
Counties, although most of the northern arca 
was as yet unsettled 

In 1838 the original Halton County area 
was divided into two areas, one including the 
presentcday Halton County and the Town 
ships of Puslinch and Dumfries, while the re- 
maining region was designated as Waterloo 
County. In 1840, before an election could be 
held, the region was redivided and the Town- 
ships of Garafraxa, Nichol, Guelph, Woolwich, 
Waterloo, Eramosa, Dumifties and Puslinch 
‘were renamed West Halton. Table X gives the 
names of the members elected to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly from 1825 to 1849, 

As Table X shows, Halton and West Halton 
were “swing” constituencies which alternated 
fairly regularly between Reform and Tory rep- 
resentatives. This was not true, however, at the 
township level. For example, Dumfries and 
Waterloo generally vored strongly for Reform 
candidates, while Guelph remained Tory. In 
those days, voting was in itselfa test of individ- 
ual fortitude. There was only one polling place 
in each constituency, and electors were re- 


















quired to travel long distances to reach it 
‘Thus up to 1840, if they wished to vote it was 
necessary for electors to travel to Nelson 
Township, while after that date the polling 
place for West Halton was in Guelph. Elec- 
tions were protracted affairs, lasting up to ten 


days in each riding, 

‘The most important characteristic of elec: 
tions in those days, one which profoundly 
affected the practice of politics at all levels, 
was the custom of open voting. At elections 
voters were required.to step forward individu- 
ally and declare their qualifications, The pre. 
requisite of owning sufficient property, free 
and clear of mortgages or encumbrances 








Table X 
Members of the Legislative Assembly represent 
ing Guelph and Area, 1825-1849 

Date 

elected Politics 








Members 





1825 Reform Richard Beasley 
and William Scollick 
George Rolph 


and Caleb Hopkins 


1828 Reform 





1830 Tory? James Crooks 
and William Chisholm 
1831 Tory Absalom Shade* 


1834 Reform Caleb Hopkins 
and James Durand 
1896 Tory William Chisholm 


and Absalom Shade 





1841 Reform 
1844 Tory 
1848 Tory 
1849 Reform 





James Webster 
James Webster — unseated 
Adam J. Fergusson 

— declared elected 








* Ried wo replace James Crooks who was appointed othe 
Legiative Coun 








which, if rented, would generate an income of 
forty shillings per year, would exclude about 
three-quarters of the adult males—females 
were not allowed to vote. Then publicly in 
front of the assembled crowd, they had to de- 
clare to the clerk the name of the person for 
whom they were voting. In a society where al- 
‘most everyone was deeply in debt to the few 
wealthy individuals who dominated economic 
life in places like Galt, Berlin or Guelph, it was 
‘a brave man indeed who voted against the 
wishes of the man who held his notes. More- 
‘over, open voting made bribery very effective 
and intimidation common. 

‘The political crisis shaking Upper Canada 
in the 1820’s and 1830's had its roots in two 
fundamental revolutions that were occurring 
in England and Canada. In England the in 
dustrial revolution had brought to the fore two 
new and expanding classes; the capitalists 
‘whose wealth and importance stemmed from 
their ownership of the great new industrial and. 
trading firms, and the industrial workers 
whom they employed. Their struggles against 
the entrenched power of the wealthy Iand- 
owners and bureaucratic government resulted 
in political turmoil and threatened revolution 
in England during that period. 

In Upper Canada a similar fundamental 
conflict was developing. Farmers and small 
businessmen who, in Britain had been servants 
and labourers, now dreamed of achieving in- 
dependence. They also demanded a complete 
transformation of government and all its struc: 
tures, A central element in the rise toward in- 
dependence and equality was the removal of 
the social controls which bound them while in 
Britain. Susanna Moodie, who had migrated 
to Canada in the early 1830's, wrote as follows: 

















[Of] all follies, that of taking out servants from the 
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‘old country is one of the greatest, and is sure to end 
in the los of the money expended in their passage, 
‘and to become the cause of deep disappointment 
[and mortification to yoursel 

"They no sooner set foot upon Canadian shores 
than they become possessed with this ultra-republi- 
‘an spirit. All respect for their employers all subor- 
‘dination is at an end the very air of Canada severs 
the tie of mutual obligation which bound you 
together. 

‘Why they treated our claims to their respect 
with marked insult and rudeness, I never could sat- 
isfactorily determine. . Then I discovered the se 

‘The unnatural restraint which society imposes 
‘upon these people at home forces them to treat 
their more fortunate brethren with a servile defer- 
ence which is repugnant to their feelings, and is 
thrust upon them by the dependent circumstances 
in which they are placed. . But let them once emi 
grate, the clog which fetered them is suddenly re 
‘moved they are free...» 








For those well-to-do Englishmen in Guelph 
who had fled England looking for a tranquil 
home where the old values and social struc- 
tures would be preserved, while those in Eng- 
Jand were being destroyed, the rising Reform 
movement in Canada threatened everything 
they held dear. 

For the first few years of its development, 
the leading force opposing reform in Guelph 
was the Canada Company. The high prices 
charged for land, foreclosures on delinquent 
purchasers and its monopoly of wild lands 
(practices all made much more extreme after 
John Gale's departure) soon drew the attention 
‘and active opposition of leading Reformers 
such as William Lyon Mackenzie, who de- 
scribes his first encounter with the Company's 
power as follows: 

1 visited the Canada Company's Town of Guelph 
on the 5th of September, 1831. It is the seat of the 
Canada Company's monopoly and was intended at 
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first as the centre of operations. Mr. Gal's plans 
were injudicious, if the company was meant to be 
‘hat it is now, a scourge to a new country, a drain 

‘The Company's schoolhouse, taught by Mr. 
Matthews, is capacious, and also of stone. Mr. Mat 
thews adjourned his school to make room for the 
‘meeting to petition for more liberal institutions 
Mr. Akin, merchant, Guelph, took the chair and 
the late James Keough, clerk of the township, acted 
as secretary. The York proceedings were adopted 
and it was resolved, among other things, that the 
Canada Company a8 constituted for the gain of a 
few, was a great evil. Jones, the company’s agent in 
York, was enraged at the whole proceedings and 
threatened Mr. Akin and others with the ven~ 
igeance of the monopoly, on his vist to Guelph some 
time after. This had the effect of inducing the farm 
crs who are in debt to the agents to exercise cat 
tion, lest their opinions might cause their ruin, The 
Gueiph’s, however, addressed the King, and sent 
their petition with the others 


With the arrival of the English immigrants 
in 1852, however, leadership in opposition to 
the Reform movement was assumed by Cap- 
tain John Pore. 

As the Reform movement developed politi 
cal bitterness deepened. The election of 1834 
in Guelph provides a rather amusing illustra 
tion of that bitterness. In Halton riding the 
‘main contest was between the sitting members, 
William Chisholm and Absalom Shade, and 
their Reformer opponents, Caleb Hopkins and 
James Durand. In Guelph, two local candi 
‘dates, Captain Poore and Rowland Wingfield, 
a Reformer, entered into a struggle of their 
own. As James Innes said 











‘There was not at that time more than 150 voters 
within the whole limits of Wellington, and yet ne 
ther ofthese gentlemen could control a vote outside 

‘The result of the election was, as might have 
bbeen expected, the defeat by a large majority of 
both these local contestants, as well as their finan 
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ial ruin, for notwithstanding the certainty of their 
defeat, they expended a large sum of money during 
‘the canvass and while the polling was going on.” 


Frustrated by his election loss and made 
‘even more fearful by the Reform triumph both 
locally and across the province, Poore turned 
to creating a bulwark against the feared revo- 
lution to come. Acton Burrows describes the 
response of Guelph’s Tories to the Reform vie~ 
In 1835, however, considerable anxiety began to be 
felcas to the probable result ofthe agitations which 
were then beginning to be heard, more especially 
With regard to the faction headed by William Lyon 
Mackenzie, This was an opportunity eagerly seized 
"upon by Captain Poore, and during the summer he 
formed a {volunteer rifle] company same sixty 
strong, shich met for drill every Saturday, on a 
portion of Capt. Poore’s farm, 


In the clection of 1836 the Tories were tri- 
umphant, with William Chisholm and Absa- 
Jom Shade being returned for Halton. ‘The 
Guelph Tories were beside themselves with 
joy. In honour of the newly elected members, a 
“Grand Constitutional Dinner" was given in 
what the Toronto Patria! called “the loyal and 
patriotic village of Guelph.” The ballroom of 
Morgan's Hotel was “tastefully decorated’ 

with boughs, banners, artificial flowers, and 
“transparencies with appropriate devices 

(Over the head of the chairman hung a large 
transparency bearing the inscription, 





Francis Bond Head, the pilot who weathered 
the storm,” At each end of the room hung ban- 
ners inscribed, “Fear God and Honour the 
King” and “The loyal men of Gore.” After a 
splendid dinner and many toasts, William 

isholm addressed the crowd striking the 





Tory chords which delighted his audience.” 
In spite of the Tory (Family Compact) tri- 








lumph in 1836, the succeeding months prod- 
luced even greater concern, The continued agi- 
tation on the part of the Reformers and the 
‘economic collapse of 1837 combined to cause a 
growing unrest among the farmers and trades- 


‘men throughout the province. By the fall of 
1837 rumours abounded that Mackenzie's fol- 
lowers, too, had begun to drill. All of this, no 
doubt spurred Captain Poore and his associ- 
ates to redouble their own military prepara 

‘The news that Mackenzie's followers had 
assembled at Montgomery's Tavern on De- 
eember fourth for an attack on Toronto 
reached Guelph apparently the same day, and 
fon the fateful seventh Captain Poore's forces 
were ready to move. The Guelph militia was 
split into two groups; one to join the provincial 
nila, Guelph 








and the second to remain 





for defensive purposes, 
On the seventh, sixty-two armed militia left 
Guelph for active service. Lead by Captain 
Poore, Lieutenant Thompson, and Ensign 
Grange, a brother of GJ, Grange; with John 
‘Thorp, James Armstrong and James Maishall 
as sergeants, the Rille Company marched 10 
Dundas where it joined Allan MacNab’s com. 
mand. The popular sentiment against the gov 
‘ernment was displayed by the reception given 
the Guelph Company. As Acton Burrows says: 





(On arriving at Dundas the company put up for the 
night at Bamberger’s hotel, and the town being 
somewhat ofa rebel hot-bed, a warm reception was 
given to the Guelph volunteers, stones bein thrown 
at them, and a sort of intermittent fire of such mis. 
siles being kept up throughout the night, at the ho. 
tel, in which the company were soundly sleeping, 
‘mostly on the floor and tables, None of the men 
were hurt, however, beyond a few slight bruises, 
and the next morning they marched to Hamilton, 
Where they were heartily welcomed by the majority 





of the citizens, though there were quite a number 
‘who looked upon them with anything but friendly 





The Guelph Rifle Company remained in 
Hamilton for three days, quartered in the 
Court House, then with the other militia units 
went “on campaign” in Brant, Oxford, Mid- 
dlesex and Norfolk Counties, marching as far 
‘west as Ingersoll. While in Brantford, a report 
reached MacNab’s headquarters that rebels, 
were manufacturing bullets and pikes at Scot 
land, a small town in Burford Township. Ea 
ger for action the militia forces marched there, 
only 10 discover nothing more threatening 
than a busily operating little cider mill. Now, 
tired and obviously frustrated at finding no re- 
sistance from such a “notorious” rebel area, 
MacNab's troops wrecked their revenge. 
James Innes gives this version of the events: 











twas well on in December when the company got 
‘orders to march to Hamilton. From there they pro 
‘ceeded to Ancaster, thence to Brantford, and from 
that to litle Scotland in Burford, 

Here wae the headquarters of the Rebels, tho 
[fad] mustered 500 strong under Dunscombe [sic 
Here a great many prisoners were taken. The com= 
pany then marched to Sodom-—better known as 
Norwich—and the rebels in that section, number 
ing some hundreds, gave themselves up as prisoners 
after Dunscombe's fight. 


The facts of the matter were, however, that 
what few active rebels there might have been 
had long since fled, and the vast majority of 
those arrested were innocent of any crime 
‘other than opposing the despotism of the To- 
ries. In the long run, almost all of those ar 
rested were freed, but only after weeks of mis- 
treatment and suffering. After better than a 
week of marching the militia returned to 
Hamilton for a few days rest, and on Cl 
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mas day were dispatched to the Niagara fron- 
tier to meet Van Rensellaer’s invading army. 
Except for the raid on Navy Island and the 
burning of the Caralie, the Guelph company’s 
stay at Niagara was uneventful. Acton Bur- 
rows describes that campaign as follows: 

TThe corps which lefe Hamilton was 1,300 strong, 
besides about 500 Indians, and upwards of 450 
sleighs were employed in conveying them. In conse 
‘quence of the energetic action taken by the autht 
ties against the steamer “Caroline,” and the insur- 
sents stationed on Navy Island, the corps of which 
the Guelph men formed a part were not called into 
action, their duty consisting of the more arduous, if 
Tess glorious task of preserving peace in the outlying 
country, and defending the approaches to the scene 
ff action, They were away about six weeks, and 
when they returned they separated, but were not 
disbanded, each man going to his own home. 








In the meantime, that portion of the Guelph 
Rifles who had stayed at home under the com- 
mand of Colonels Lamprey and Young had 
been busy as wel 

When the rebel force under William Lyon 
Mackenzie had been crushed on December 
seventh at Montgomery's Tavern, the leaders 
attempted to escape to the United States to 
continue activities there. The escape route fol- 
lowed by two of these, William Lyon Macken 
zie and Samuel Lount, crossed the Guelph 
area. One story is told that Mackenzie actu- 
ally spent the night at the residence of a 
Guelph farmer named Keough: 





In those hospitable days neither the gate nor the 
front door were ever locked. Every evening Mrs. 
Keough placed a lighted lamp in the window of the 
south gable that travellers might be guided from 
the highway and find shelter for the night. 

‘One evening in December, Mrs, Keough was re 
turning from the barn with a fall pail of milk in 
‘each hand, When she opened the cabin door she 
found a strange man warming himself by the fre. 
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He had a wan, haggard appearance and his face 
was scratched by the undergrowth of the Fores. 
When Mr. Keough entered some time later, the 
‘man was sil there staring into the fre, 


“Who are you, m 
hearted Trish farmer 

“L must trust you,” said the man. “am William 
Lyon Mackenzie. As you know there is a price of 
$5,000 on my head. Any one found harbouring me 
is liable to imprisonment if not death. Nevertheless, 
Task you to take me in and give me food and shel 
{et for the night.” 

"Mr. Mackenzie, you have fallen among 
fiend,” said the Irishman. “We are devoted to the 
‘same cause, and I will willingly run these risks to 
help you to saery.”" 





friend?” inquired the good 











Another story has Samuel Lount spending 
the night of December ninth in the home of 
David Oliphant, a Reformer who lived in E 
mosa Township.” 

In the midst of the extreme tension prod 
uuced by the Yonge Street uprising and the 
constant search for the escaped leaders, some 
of the local militiamen took the opportunity to 

le old scores. Squads of undisciplined men 
roamed the countryside abusing the residents 
and exacting tribute from them. One Eramosa 
resident, James Peters, remembered those for 
ays: 
Guerilla partes from headquarters at Guelph used 
to scour the township at night, search the houses for 
firearms, take them away when they could get 
them, arrested a great number ofthe heads of fami- 
lies, took them to Guelph, and compelled them 0 
sive bonds to appear when called upon, 

There was one thing they never seemed to forge, 
vias in all eases to bleed them in the pocket accord 
ing as they were able to ear it, some to the tune of 
‘$4 each.—Some got off for $3, Others paid two, and 
‘when two could not be got, they took one. I know of 
fone who was a countryman of the operator, who got 
‘lear by paying 50 cents. T think this was the com- 
‘mencement of the cash system in Guelph. 


























‘The patience of the people was exhausted, and it 
would have been no wonder had somve of the mid 
night marauders lost their lives the people were 90 
‘exasperated, and determined (6 put @ stop to these 
unlawful proceedings 


For all the turmoil that these raids created 
only eight men, Robert Armstrong of Guelph 
and seven of Eramosa Township's leading 

James Benham, Calvin Lyman, 
James Butchard, William Armstrong, James 
Peters (the Township Clerk), James Parkinson 
and Hiram Dowlan were ever sent to trial 


farmers, 








Although most of those arrested were all 
lowed to return home upon giving bond or 
posting bail, Peters, James Benham and John 
Bucchard were consigned to jail in Hamilton 
without examination or formal charge being 
laid. There they were held for the next six 
weeks without hearing, before they were re 
leased on bail. Peters tells of the prison 
treatment: 








When we arrived at Hamilton we were taken to a 
place called headquarters. Geolleey Lynch of 
Guelph appeared to be master of ceremonies that 
night and a jolly set of fellows we were under his 
‘command. Lynch ordered us up tothe Court House 
land we were soon provided with quarters in the 
cells for the night, Before being penned up I re 
quested Mr. (George J.| Grange to use his influence 
to prevent us from being put into the company of 
felons." 








‘The commandant, Lynch, responded to 
Srange’s request by locking the prisoners in 
the unheated, dark Court House basement 
without blankets, bedding, or heat of any kind, 
The next morning, however 





Mr. Grange got us out ofthat dungeon and put us 
in the debtor’ room. Here we had a stove and a 
blanket each, comforts for which Ihave been grate: 
ful ever since." 





(On March 8, 1838, the Grand Jury com- 
posed of nineteen well-known ‘Tories met in 
Hamilton to decide whether there was 
sufficient grounds to charge the Gi 
prisoners with treason, This was the first time 
that the prisoners had met any of the court 
officers or heard the nature of the charges 
against them, Not surprisingly, given the con 
position of the Grand Jury, true bills were 
found against nineteen of the prisoners (in 
cluding Robert Armstrong and the Eramosa 
seven) and they were given just ten days t0 
prepare a defence. The Eramosa prisoners 
‘were the first to face trial. The true bill against 
these prisoners set the tone for the prosecutor's 





velph area 








Urper CaNapa, Disteicr OF Gore, to wit 

The Jurors of Our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
upon their oath, present that James Benham late 
of the township of Eramosa, in the district of Gore, 
yeoman, Calvin Lyman, late of the same place, 
yeoman, James Butchard, late of the same place, 
yeoman, William -Anmstrong, late of the same 
place, yeoman, James Peters, late of the same 
place, yeoman, James Parkinson, late of the same 
place, laborer, and Hiram Dowelan late ofthe same 
place, yeoman, being subjects of our Sovereign 
Lady Vietoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, De 
fender of the Faith, not having the fear of God in 
their hearts but being moved and seduced by the 
instigation of the devil, and entirely withdrawing 
the love, and true and due obedience which every 
subject of our said Lady the Queen should, and of 
right, ought to hear towards our said present Sover- 
can Lady the Queen, and wickedly devising and 
intending to disturb the peace and public tranquil 
ity ofthis province, on December 8, inthe frst year 
fof the reign of our said Sovereign Lady. the 
Queen. . fand), . with force and arms, unlawfully, 
wickedly and traitorausly, did incite, encourage, 
exhort, move, induce and persuade divers of the 
Subjects of our said Lady the Queen unlawfully, 
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wickedly and traitorously, to levy war a 

said Sovereign Lady the Queen... her Crown and 

Dignity, and also against the form of the Statute in 
such ease made and provided. 

(Gigned) Wm. H. Draper 

Solicitor General.” 








James Peters describes the trial and its out- 


Miles O'Reilly, Esq, was engaged as our counsel, 
‘at $10 each, or $70 for the job, Perhaps your read 
fers may think we were spending money faster than 
‘we had been making it lately, and it was so, but 
there was no help for 

The late Sir Allan McNab [sc}, and the Solicitor 
General, now Judge Draper, were Queen's Coun- 
sel, and if we did not get our necks stretched it was 
not their fault, Judge Macaulay presided, and the 
Hon, James Crooks, late of Flamboro West and an- 
‘other gentleman supported the judge. 

‘We were all ready for trial atthe time appointed 
[March 18th]. They were 80 petit jurors sum: 
‘moned, nately 57 Tories to the backbone and 23 
Reformers. 

The witnesses for the Crown were William 
Campbell of Eramora. Walter King, who now pr 
sides in your ticket office at the market house, 
Guelph, and the third and last one was Robert 
Grindell of Eramosa, 

"The evidence was so much in our favor that we 
told our counsel we were willing to submit our case 
to the jury without examining any of the eight wit- 
nesses we had on out behalf. 

The crafty Queen's Counsel would not consent 
to this arrangement, probably expecting 10 get 
something out of our witnesses they could not get 
fut of their own, but after examining three of them 
they gave i up for a bad job. 














‘The jury took just eight minutes to find all 
seven not guilty, and soon after Robert Arm: 
strong was freed as well, Peters, in summing up 
the whole affair, no doubt reflected the feelings 
of the hundreds of people who stood up to the 
political domination of the Tories: 
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Its now 29 years since these troublesome times, but 
‘my mind has not changed. I believe we did right, 
and if the same was to take place again, and such 
aan Autocrat [Sir Francis Bond Head}, surrounded 
by such a family compact, was misgoverning the 
province, I would go into the dungeon again rather 
than shoulder a musket to keep them in power, in 
forder that they might grind the despised Reformers 
todust.” 





If Robert Armstrong and the Eramosa pris- 
coners had become heroes to the local Reform- 
The 
veterans of the Niagara Frontier campaign 
‘were soon followed into the hearts of their sup- 
porters by a second company of volunteers 
raised by Captain Poore in the fall of 1838, 
These men enlisted for a specific time period 
(November 1, 1838, to May 1, 1840). This 
company was stationed in Hamilton in the 
first week of November, 1838, and remained 
there during their entire enlistment period.” 
By the time they returned home, the tradition 
\vas well established that Guelph was a com- 
munity that, when called to arms, would re- 
spond without delay 


se 


ers, the Tories had their heraes as well 


It would be ironic, indeed, that although the 
‘Tories would triumph in suppressing the rebel 

Canada, the 
compatriots’ power in England would ulti- 
mately lead to their defeat in Canada as well 
After an initial period of shocked reaction in 
Britain, during which a strong repression of 
suspected rebels was carried out in 


lion in overthrow of their 





Britain's Liberal leadership decided that, if 
Canada was to be preserved as a colony, fun- 
‘damental changes had to be made in the struc 
ture and method of government. Thus John 
Lambton, Lord Durham, was sent to Canada 
to examine the situation and to recommend 









necessary changes. His harsh denunciation of 
the Tory ruling class was almost classic in its 


vigor and completeness. According to Dur- 
ham, Tory rule must be smashed in Upper 
Canada if Britain intended to keep the colony 
content and British, Misrule had brought re- 
bellion, and a key component of that misrule 
‘was the total control that was exercised by the 
Family Compact, its followers and its favorites 
‘over local municipal government. The revision, 
‘of the local municipal system which followed 
Durham’s report would profoundly affect the 
lives of every citizen, 

Following the American Revolutionary 
War and the signing of the treaty in 1783 
Great Britain faced the necessity of providing 
an administrative structure for the newly set- 
tled western areas of Quebec lying along Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, Initially these areas 
were treated as extensions of Quebec, but un- 
der pressure from both the Loyalists and Brit 
ish interests Upper Canada was divided from 
Quebec by the Constintional Act of 1791, and 
separate municipal institutions were estab- 
lished soon after. The Parisk and Town Offers 
Act of 1793" provided the basis for the form of 
municipal government that existed when 
Guelph was founded, and that form would re- 
main generally intact ural 1841 

Under the 1793 Act the basic unit of local 
administration was the district. In 1788. Sir 
Guy Carleton had divided the western regions 
of Quebec (ie., Upper Canada) into four ad- 
ministrative districts which were called Lune- 
burg (later Lunenburg), Mecklenberg, Nassau 
and Hesse, which within a year or so were re- 
named Eastern, Midland, Home and Western 
districts, ‘The Guelph area was included in 
Home District, In 1798 these districts were di- 
vided into eight with the names Johnstown, 
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Neweastle, Niagara and London being added. 

Subsequent further divisions would raise that 
j total, so that by 1840 some twenty districts ex- 

isted. In 1827 the Guelph area was part of one 

of these new divisions, Gore, which had been 
‘created in 1816, The seat of administration for 
Yore district was Hamilton. 

The administration of the districts was one 
which had the advantages of being cheap and 
‘easy to establish, but at the same time had the 
disadvantage of being authoritarian and 
irresponsible—a situation typical of the pro- 
vineial government as well, All decision mak- 
ing was placed in the hands of a few Justices of 
the Peace, “Magistrates” as they were called, 
who met four times a year in Quarter Sesions 
at the district town. The office of Justice of the 
Peace was a very old one, being established in 
England during the reign of Edward 11, and 
through the centuries had been given very 
large powers. The magistrates were appointed 
for life “during good behavior”, and were in 
‘effect, except in unusual circumstances, re- 
sponsible to no one. Singly, the magistrate 
could try minor infractions of the law and set 
tle local disputes, but when two or more of 
them met in the Quarter Sessions they wielded 
enormous magisterial, legislative and adminis. 
trative powers. They could try all kinds of 
‘eriminal cases, legislate any local by-law not in 
contradiction ‘of provincial or imperial stat 
utes, and administer local affairs and spend 
local taxes pretty well as they pleased. The 
local inhabitants had absolutely no voice or 
ccontzol over any of these affairs. 

‘A partial list of the administrative matters 
under the control of the magistrates will give 
some idea of their capacity to affect the lives of 
the residents: building and repairing roads 
and bridges; erection and management of 
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‘court-houses, gaols and asylums; making as- 
sessments for highways, the wages of members 
‘of the assembly and for local purposes; ap- 
pointment of district and township constables; 
fixing the fees of gaolers, town clerks and 
pound-keepers; the appointment of street and 
highway surveyors; inspection of weights and 
‘measures; the granting of licenses to sell liquor, 
and to ministers or clergymen of “dissenting” 
‘congregations authorizing them to solemnize 
marriages; etc. Equally important was the 
fact that they had complete control over all the 
locally elected township officers. 

tis not surprising, however, that such wide 
discretionary powers, concentrated in the 
hands of a few men who did not have to face 
aan electorate, was open to abuse, or that these 
powers were wielded to reward friends and 
punish enemies. Appointments to. retiring 
army officers, wealthy landowners and politi- 
cal favorites became the rule, and all too often 
these figures neither sympathized with nor 
cared about problems outside their immediate 
interests. In particular the granting of money 
to build or make repairs to roads and bridges 
brought outeries of partiality and arrogance 
from residents of areas distant from the district 
town. 

The chief advantages of such a system as 
seen from British eyes was that it inhibited the 
development of both democracy and republic- 
anism among the “common people” 
democratic New England town meeting being 
‘one of the elements blamed for the American 
Revolution, Moreover, because Justices of the 
Peace were unpaid, the system was cheap to 
operate and easy to establish, requiring little 
‘more than the swearing in of two or more re 
dents of an area to bring both judicial and 
local administrative institutions’ into being 
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With the power of appointment lying in the 
hands of the Governor, such magistrates were 
of course chosen for their loyalty to the Crown 
and established institutions and traditions, In 
a colonial setting such as Upper Canada, they 
were intended to be, and were, a chief bulwark 
against political change. 

The first magistrates appointed in Guelph 
in 1827 were similar in background and politi- 
cs: Tiger Dunlop, Charles Prior, James Hod 
gert and Colonel George Lamprey were all 
“men of considerable education and ability”. 

‘As James Innes pointed out: 

Guelph formed part of the old District of Gore, the 
County Town of which was Hamilton—All such 
cases as are now disposed of by Courts of Asize, 
County and Quarter Sessions, were then adjudi 
cated upon at Hamilton. Our jurymen were all 
‘compelled to attend at that place and Sheriffs and 
Bails expenses were exceedingly high, on account 
of the distance travelled 

‘Then again all such business as is now disposed 
of by our municipal councils was then transacted 
bby the magistrates assembled in Quarter Sessions at 
Hamilton, and in consequence of the dstance, cou 
pled with the bad state ofthe roads, seldom or ever 
was there a fair representation of magistrates from 
this section, and, as might be expected, much of the 
business which came before them was either left un 
touched or not done to the satisfaction of those 
incerested,* 











In contrast to the sweeping powers and wide 
latitude of discretion given to the Quarter Ses- 
sion and the magistrates, the township and its 
locally elected officers were given virtually 
none. ‘The debate in the Legislative Assembly 
in 1791 illustrates the division of opinion be- 
tween the Reformist and Tory elements con- 
cerning the extent that local residents should 
participate in local government. The first bill 
“To Authorize Town Meetings for the Purpose 








of Appointing Divers Parish Officers”, was or- 
dered postponed after the second reading, and 
another bill “To Authorize Justices of the 
Peace to Appoint Annually’ Divers Public 
Officials” was introduced. Neither bill, howev- 
er, could gain a majority at that time.” AL 
though Lieutenant-Governor John Graves 
Simcve agreed with the Tories that encourage- 
ment of local town meetings was dangerous 
‘and unwise, still he was concerned about giv 
ing the power of appointment of township 
officers to the Justices of the Peace, 

The Parish and Township Act of 1793, therefore, 
attempted to balance the two evils; while still 
paying lip-service to the desire of the Loyalist 
immigrants to retain the democratic town 
mectings which many of them had enjoyed in 
the American colonies, it stil left the township 
officials under the control of the magistrates 

imeoe put it, “Tt was therefore thought ad 
visable not to withhold such a gratification 10 
which they had become accustomed, it being 
in itself not unreasonable and only to take 
place one day in that year.” By the act, any 
two of “His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace” 
‘were enabled to authorize by their warrants, 
the constable of any “parish, township, re- 
puted township or place” to assemble the in- 
habitants on the first Monday in March (later 
changed to January) of each year to choose for 
the following year a parish, town or township 
clerk, two assessors, a collector, a number of 
overseers of highways, a pound-keeper and two 
town wardens. These officers, however, were 
hot responsible to the local inhabitants but 
took their orders from and reported to the 
‘magistrates. If nominated for and elected to a 
local office, the person elected could not refuse 
{o accept the position on penalty of a fine. 
Alfred A. Baker, who served for nine years as 



































the Township Clerk in Guelph gives this de- 
scription of the Guelph Township meeting: 





‘The meetings were eld a the old Markt House i 
the weather permite, i ot an adjournment tok 
place to the long room ofthe Salk Hotel. These 
Trceting were eld onthe Bist Monday o the year 

Te the duty of the clerk, on the morning of 
the meeting, to post an account of the place of 
tneeing an ale at the pon office, ofall monies 
Come into his hands during the yeat last pat, and 
{Sibi voucher for he expenditre thereat. 

The fst duty of the mecting was Wo clect a 
chairman, which unally was led by oe of thee 
fener who have pad aay, the late Joa fa 
fits Benj Thurcell and Geoftey Lyne, ages thi 
fame the appointment of pathmaster, poundhcep 
fm iowniap. wardens, fence viewers was po 
‘ede with 

“The farmers made it a point to attend, and 
many a wordy war was fought by pahmaatrs 10 
Glaain more labor on thelr particular roads than 
they were ented to 








‘The insignificance of the township meeting 
‘was accentuated by the fact that only two mi- 
nor pieces of legislation came under its control: 
what constituted a legal fence, and which ani- 
mals would be allowed to run at large on the 
roads and streets. As minor as these matters 
were, as Alfred Baker pointed out, even these 
produced sharp differences between town and 
township residents 





One of the great features at these meetings, was 
‘whether oF not horses and pigs should be free com- 
‘moners. One party was often headed by Dr. Orton, 
land the other by “Old Jack Horning.” Parties were 
divided in opinion, which usually ended in a poll 
being demanded-—the clerk being returning officer. 

Sitting astride upon the Suffolk Hotel gate, 
‘opened sufficiently wide to allow one person to pass 
between gate and post, the returning officer count 
ing heads as they went through. By hook or by 
‘rook “Jack” was invariably successful, the day's 
proceedings generally terminating in good will and 
sunclry glasses of “Allan's Old Rye.”™ 





























Decament dae the 25th November, 1840, 
‘appointing Boundary Line Commissioners. 


As settlement spread north, the inconven 
ience experienced by settlers continued to in- 
crease. Tt was not long, therefore, before a 
strong agitation developed to create a new dis- 
trict out of the northern parts of Gore. Guelph 
had two reasons to want Gore District divided 
Not only would a division mean greater con- 
‘venience for the residents of the more northern 
townships, but whichever town became the 
new distric’s administrative centre would re= 
ceive a huge bonus in the form of increased 
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trade and greatly improved facilities. With all 
the towns in the area suffering the effects of the 
depression of 1836-1837, rivalry was keen. As 
James Innes noted: 





Before the passing ofthis act, nota litle intriguing 
‘was resorted to by the inhabitants of both Galt and 
Fergus for the honor of being appointed the 
[district] town but Guelph carried the day." 


Acton Burrows gives this version of the 


‘A movement had for some time been on foot for the 
ivision of the Gore District, which then included 
the whole of what are now the counties of Welling: 
ton, Waterloo, Grey, Bruce, and the district as far 
as the shores of Lake Huron. As the result of the a 
itation which was vigorously carried on, an act was 
ppassed in 1837, 7 William IV., chap. 18, providing 
for the division of Gore District, and for the 
erection of the District of Wellington, as soon as a 
Jail and courtchouse could be erected, and other 
necessary preliminary arrangements made, Among 
provisions of the act were, that the jail and court 
house should be situated in the Town of Guelph 
that a District school should also be erected, the 
teacher's salary to be £100, to be paid out of Pro- 
vincial funds, as also the sim of £250 for the sup. 
pport of common schools ...The justices were em- 
powered to borrow 15,000 for building the jail and 
courthouse... 


Needless to say Guelph’s rivals were not 
content to have that town win so easily. In 
Woolwich Township a meeting of the inhabit 
ants was held on February 20, 1837, to protest 
the division of Gore district. Resolutions were 
passed stating that the meeting was 
“dissatisfied to find that a Bill for the division 
of the District of Gore had been passed 
through both Houses of Parliament without 
the inhabitants being apprised that such a 
measure was contemplated,” and 
Guelph has been most injudiciously chosen as 








the site for the new district town.” For the 











residents of Woolwich it made litle difference, 
fon account of distance, whether the district 
town was Hamilton or Guelph. 

For Berlin and Galt, which had much more 
(0 gain, the wave of protest was even greater. 
Bath older and. larger 
Guelph, and both were feeling the spur of eco- 
nomic depression. 
ALE. Byerly describes part of the protest move- 
ment. 


necessity created by the 


(On March 22, 1837, the inhabitants of Waterloo 
‘Township met in Berlip. William Scollck was ap 
pointed chairman and H.W. Peterson, secretary 
‘These two gentlemen, sith John Erb and Adam 
Ferrie, Jr, were appointed committee to draft a 
riemorial to the King asking that Royal assent be 
not given to the division, The committee to obtain 
signatures consisted of Jacob C. Snider, Jacob S, 
Shoemaker, John Bechtel, William G. Millar, 
HW. Peterson and Adam Ferric, Jr. 








Their protests were without avail, however, 
and the division was permitted to stand. 
As soon as royal assent was given the 





gis. 
trates who lived within the newly-designated 
district met and appointed a building commit- 
tee for the construction of the court-house and 
jail, composed of A.J. Fergusson, George J. 
Grange, William Hewat, William ‘Thompson, 
‘Thomas Saunders and Robert Alling. Saun- 
ders was appointed Chairman; Alling, Teea- 
surer; and James Hodgert was the clerk, 
Thomas Young was hired as the architect and 
Alfred A. Baker was named Clerk of the 
Works.>© 

Due to the outbreak of the rebellion in De- 
cember, 1837, and the subsequent period of 
unrest and instability, nothing was accom 
plished for the next two years towards erecting 
the necessary public buildings. Finally, in 1839 
the contracts for the jail and court-house were 
let to William Day and William Allan respec- 
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Gout House and Jail. (The Canadian Mutated News) 


tively. The jail was completed in 1840 but as 
the new court-house would not be ready for 
some time, alternative arrangements had to be 
made, ‘The first court therefore was held in the 
British Coffee House, now the Royal Hotel, on 
Carden St. In August, 1841, it was decided 
that better accommodation was required and a 
room was rented from Mz. Dyson in his new 
brick building on Gordon Street, then known 
as the Red Lion Tavern, but later as the Foun- 
tain House, In 1843 the new court-house was 
ready for use and it included space for the 
offices of the Wellington District.” 

‘As soon as the jail and court room were 
ready for use, evidence of this was furnished 10 
the Government of Upper Canada, and on 
June 18, 1840, a proclamation was issued 





offically setting apart the District of Welling- 
ton, and in July the officials of the new District 
received their appointments. George J. Grange 
was named Sheriff, AJ. Fergusson, Judge, 
Thomas Saunders, Clerk of the Peace, and 
James Hodgert, Inspector of Licenses.” 
Searcely had the new District been estab- 
lished than the whole basis of its existence be- 
gan to be revolutionized. Although the rebel- 
lion in Upper Canada had failed in its main 
purposes, it had stirred the British authorities 
to take a new look at Upper Canadian institu- 
tions, To accomplish this new look, John 
Lambton, Lord Durham, was despatched to 
Canada to report on the causes of the rebel- 
lion, and to recommend methods of preventing 


a recurrence. His report, two volumes in 
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Decuonent appointing Adam Jolson Fergusson Judge of the 
Wellington Distt Court, fly 29th, 1810, 
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th, contained a stinging attack upon the 
ada, Lord Durham 








‘The establishment of a good system of municipal 
institutions throughout these provinces is 8 matter 
of vital importance. A general legislature, which 
manages the private busines of every parish, in ad 
dition to the common business of the country, 
wields a power which no single body, however pop- 
ular in its constitution, ought to have—a. power 

‘must be destructive to any constitutional bal: 
ance. The trie principle of limiting popular power 
is the appointment of it in many diflerent deposito- 
ries, which has been adopted in all the most free 
and stable states of the Union. Instead of confiding 





the whole collection and distribution ofall the reve 
Dues raised in any county forall general and local 
purposes to a single representative body, the power 
focal asesment, and the application ofthe funds 
arising from it, ‘should be entrusted to local 
management 

Charles Poulett Thomson, later Lord S) 
denham, was sent to Canada after Durham’s 
departure to bring Durham's recommenda- 
tions into operation. In particular, he was anx- 
ious to see the municipal reforms take place. 
‘As he wrote to the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
John Russell, “The establishment of Munici- 
pal Government by Act of Parliament is as 














much a part of the future scheme of Govern- 
‘ment for the Canadas as the Union of the two 
Legislatures, and the more important of the 
two."®” His suggestions to the Legislative As- 
sembly of Upper Canada that it should pass 
such legislation were, however, rejected by the 
Tory majority. In Lower Canada where the 
assembly had been suspended, Thomson was 
able to have the Special Couneil pass an ordi 
nance in September, 1840, which provided for 
lective municipal institutions. Tt was neces 
sary to wait until the Act of Union came into 
effect in 1841 before similar legislation could 
be passed in Upper Canada, 

When the assembly of the newly-united 
Canada opened its first session in Kingston on 
June 15, 1841, one of the first subjects dealt 
‘with was the establishment of municipal insti- 
tutions in Upper Canada. The bill, 
by Provincial Secretary, Samuel B, Harrison, 
was essentially the same as the ordinance 
passed earlier in Lower Canada. In spite of a 
storm of protest from both Tory and Reform. 
factions, the Act for Better Internal Government! 
was passed by the narrowest of margins—at 
fone point the chairman’s vote was required to 
defeat an amendment, On the one hand, the 
Vories objected to the election of district coun- 
cillors to replace the magistrates, while on the 
‘other, the Reformers strongly opposed the re 
strictions that were placed upon that council's 
freedom of action. The resulting act was a 
compromise between the two positions. 

According to the Act, the district councils 
‘were to be a combination of elected councillors 
and appointed officials. A township with less 
than 300 voters elected one councillor, while a 
township with 300 or more voters elected two, 
able XI gives members of the Wellington 
District Cou .cted from Guelph Town- 





ntroduced 











cil ¢ 
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Table XI 
Members from Guelph Township Elected to the 
Wellington District Council, 1842-18492 

1842 John Howie Benjamin Thurtell 
1343, : 

iad * * 

1845 James Wright 
1816 * 

1847 zy 

1848 


William Clarke, MD. 
1849 . 


ship for the period 1842 to 1849, during which 
this statute was in force, 

Members ofthe district council were elected 
for three years with one-third retiring each 
year. Those elected were required to be resi- 
dents of the township they represented, and 
possess real estate in that or an adjacent dis 
trict valued at £300 over and above all 
encumbrances.") In addition to the monetary 
restrictions on elections, a large number of 
other controls were built into the structure of 
the council. The warden, treasurer and district 
clerk were all appointed by the Governor, and 
responsible only to him, Moreover, all by-laws 
had to be reported to the Governor, and could 
be vetoed by the Governor-in-Couneil within 
thirty days after receipt 

‘There were, in addition, checks imposed on 
the amount and purpose of the expenditures 
undertaken by the councils. No public work 
could be undertaken until reported upon by 
the district surveyor, and if it cost more than 
12300, by the provincial Board of Works 

Within these limits, considerable powers 
were given to the district councils, although 
unlike the old Quarter Sessions, these powers 


were strictly enumerated. ‘They included the 
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assumption of most of the administrative pow 
ers of the Quarter Session, as well as its assets 
and liabilities which were transferred to the 
district; jurisdiction over roads and bridges, 
the purchase and sale of real estate, the admin= 
istration of schools, the fixing of district and 
township officers’ salaries and fees, as well as 
the responsibility of defraying the cost of ad 





ministration of justice. ‘The chief limiting fac- 
tor in these areas was a strict ceiling on taxa- 
tion upon real and personal property of two 
pence on the pound of assessed value—and the 
old statutory rates of assessment were retained, 
In addition the district was permitted to levy 
tolls on users of public works. As table XII 
shows, given the wide duties imposed upon the 

























Table X11 
Assessed Value of Property in Wellington District, 1840-1848 

Township 1840 1803 1845 198 
Guelph £32,569 £40,929 £44,285 54,028 
Paslinch 18,845 26,767" 43.079 
Nichol 15,115 14484 22,604 
Eramosa 12,568, 16,902 26,288 
Erin 14,680 18.777 23,797 82,827 
Garalraxa 4,265 6.207 

Amaranth E 919 1,295 2210 
Peel = a = 11,35 
Arthur = = = 10,025 
Waterloo 74,268 89,683 106,472 
Wilmot 28,054 26,826 8 
Woolwich 16,200 20,364 25,192 
Wellesley = 1,928, 28,883 
Sydenham = = se 12,495 
Derby = = = 7.294 
Glenelg = as = 3.878 
Egremont = = = 3,683 
Normanby = = = 158 
Holland = = = 3,615 
Sullivan = = = 2,899 
Bentinck = = 3,701 
Melancthon = = 1,061 
Total £308,460 £477,618 


* Fesimited value 
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district council, the fiscal limitations arising 
from the low assessed value of local property 
and the two pence per pound limitation on 
taxation, meant that little in the way of public 
improvements could be done. For example, in 
1839 when Guelph’s residents had considered 
building a macadamized road to Dundas, the 
cost had been estimated at more than £31,000, 
whereas the total assessment of the townships 
which would be served by such a road 
amounted to only £51,414. Thus as the north: 
fern townships began to open for settlement 
and Guelph’s businessmen strove to establish 
markets there, they found themselves severely. 
hampered by lack of public funds 

Finally, it should be made clear that except 
for the election of the district councillor, no ad- 
ditional powers or controls were given to the 
township meeting. Its main function remained 
to produce the local servants who would carry 
out the orders of the district couneil.® Without 
a capacity to tax its residents or to undertake 
public works, when local needs developed the 
‘most that could be done was to get up a peti- 
tion begging the district couneil to act on be- 
half of the local inhabitants. Municipal im 
provements, therefore, were generally out of 
the question at a critical time in Guelph’s de: 
velopment. 





moe 


‘Until 1849 every change in municipal status 
required a separate act of the Provincial Legis 
lature. Thus as Guelph village began to grow 
in the 1810's, the question of persuading the 
Government to grant incorporated status to 
the centre began to be seriously discussed. In 
advocating the incorporation of Guelph as a 
village, the Guelph Advertiser said 


We have long been of opinion, and frequently ex: 
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presed it, that the incorporation of Guelph would 
be of great advantage, and. ..we believe the major- 
ity of the inhabitants have this week been con- 
vinced that any effort on their part for the promo- 
tion of its peace and prosperity will. prove 
comparatively useless until such Is the ease. At pres- 
tent Guelph is in precisely the same position as any 
‘other part ofthe Distrit either in regard to its judi 

ial or municipal busines, and, in consequence, the 
‘only body to which we ean apply for redress or im- 
provement isthe Quarter Sessions on the one hand 
and the District Couneil on the other. Acting on 
this principle, three applications were made to the 
Bench at the last Sesion, The frst being from the 
Fire Company,» the next was a petition for some 
action to be taken toward the cleansing of the 
Town and making necessary preparations for the 
expected visit from the Cholera. ., [and] the third 
pplication to the Court, andl of the treatment this 
received we have the principal cause to complain 
land which induced us to make these observations, 
‘was a petition to the magistrates to take such steps 
as they might see fit, to preserve the peace of the 
town on Fair and Cattle Show days—prompted 
doubtless by the unenviable character of our town, 
land the fact that on a late Pair Day a serious dis. 

turbance took place." 














Not only had the Quarter Sessions not dealt 
with these petitions to the satisfaction of the 
Advertiser, but in the latter case the magistrates 
led by Doctor Clarke, had apparently insulted, 
the petitioners who were led by several of the 
Town's clergymen, and told them in effect that 
if they didn’t like the sight of drunkenness, 
they should stay out of taverns at late hours." 
At this point the Baldwin Municipal Act of 
1849 was passed," and the municipal system 
was placed on a completely different basis 
than had been the case previously. Whereas 
until 1849 the basic unit of municipal govern 
ment was the district, in the Baldwin Act the 
unit of government was the township, and in- 
corporated village. By the act, the district was 
abolished, and a new municipal unit, the 
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‘county, was substituted. This latter operated as 
‘a committee of townships and villages with in 
terests in common extending beyond their 
boundaries. In addition, the county was given 
jurisdiction over matters which were of general 
concern. Under this system, towns were in 
effect large villages which required additional 
powers in order to manage their more complex 
affairs, while they still remained under the 
general umbrella of the county. Cities, on the 
other hand, were structurally equal to the 
counties, not under the county umbrella and 
held even wider powers. In addition, the act 
provided an orderly method whereby a grow: 
ing urban centre could acquire the powers nec 
essary for its good government. ‘Thus, as a vile 
lage grew and reached a certain population, it 
could apply for the next higher status, becom- 
ing in turn an incorporated village, town and 
ultimately, a city. From a structural aspect, 
the 1849 Municipal Act would remain the basis 
of municipal government in Ontario until re- 
gional government was introduced in the 
1960"s. 

According to the Municipal Act, the ratepay- 
crs were to elect five township councillors an- 
ually, who would elect from amongst them- 
selves a chairman and executive officer called 
the reeve. When a township contained more 
than five hundred freeholders and household- 
ers, the councillors elected a deputy-reeve as 
well. ‘The duties of the township council in- 
cluded building and maintaining the common 
schools; erection and maintenance of animal 
pounds, concession roads, lanes and bridges 
within "the township; the appointment of 
poundkeepers, fence viewers, and road surve- 
yors and overseers; the regulation of taverns, 
inns, eating places, joint stock road and bridge 
‘companies within the municipality, animals at 








large, travelling shows, etc., enforcing or com 
pounding statute labour; and the right to raise 
taxes, tolls and to borrow money for township 
works. 

Incorporated villages were established as 
‘municipalities with a status roughly equal to 
that enjoyed by townships. Wh 
“convenient area” reached a population of one 





thousand or above, the local inhabitants could 
petition the government to be designated as an 
incorporated village, with the government set 
ting its limits by order-in-couneil. As in the 
township, the voters annually clected five 





councilors who in turn named a reeve and 
dleputy-reeve from amongst their ranks. In ad- 
dition to those duties and rights given to town 
ship councils, the village was given jurisdiction 
over all aspocts of roads, bridges, harbours, 
docks including the right to prohibie the injury 
or fouling of thems the right o regulate mar 
kets in all forms, weights and measures, vehi- 
cles, astize of bread, observance of the sabbath, 
vice, cruelty to animals, victualling houses, bile 
liaed tables, bowling alleys and all other places 
of amusement, gambling, horscracins y 
grants, drunkards, vagabond, exhibitions, car- 
nivals, theatres and circuses. They had the ) 
fight to probibit all manner of public ui | 
sances including privies, slaughter houses, gas 

works, tanneries, distilleries, ringing bells 
blowing horns, shouting firing gun, fireworks, 
washing or bathing the person in public waters 
in oF near villages, chivaries, indecent expo 
sure, profane language, and immoderate driv: 
ing. In adaiton, the village was required to 
make provisions for fire prevention and 
fighting, interment of the dead, and public 
health, To enforce these powers, the townships 
and villages were allowed t0 attach penalties 
to by-laws not excceding ten days in the public 
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Jockup. Named as villages in the 1849 act were 
Chippawa, Galt, Oshawa, Paris, Richmond 
(Carleton County) and Thorold." 

When a village reached a population of 
three thousand or more, its council could peti 
tion for it t0 become a town with the wider 
powers and duties attached to that rank, 
Again, the provincial government named the 
boundaries, Several aspects of the election of 
the town council set it off from that of town 
ship and village councils. In order to vote, an 
elector was required to be the proprietor or 
renter of property valued at £25. To become a 
candidate for town council, a man was re 
quired either to own or lease property valued 
at £300, or to pay or receive rentals of £40 per 
year. For electoral purposes, towns were di 
vided into a minimum of three wards, and 
three councillors were elected from each ward, 
In addition to the usual reve and deputy- 
reeve, the town councillors elected a mayor 
from amongst their number. ‘The mayor was 
not only the town’s chief executive officer, but 
‘on occasions when the police magistrate was 
absent, the mayor presided in court as the Jus 
tice of the Peace. In addition to the powers 
possessed by townships and incorporated vil- 
lages, towns could establish and regulate a po: 
lice force, alms house, work house and indus- 
trial farm; construct street lighting; regulate 
and license livery stables and public convey- 
ances; sweep and water streets; and assess real 
estate for special improvements. Fines of £5 or 
jail terms of ten days could be imposed, In 
‘cluded in Schedule B of the act which enumer: 
ated the towns were: Belleville, Brantford, 
Brockville, Bytown, Cobourg, Cornwall, Dun 
das, Goderich, London, Niagara, Peterbor- 
‘ough, Picton, Port Hope, Prescott and Saint 
Catharines. In addition, Hamilton, Kingston 
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and Toronto were named as cities. 

The County councils were made up of the 
reeves and deputy-reeves elected in the town- 
ships, incorporated villages and towns, and in 
effect operated as a committee of these munici- 
palities, In addition to having control of such 
‘obvious common interests as roads lying along 
township boundaries, bridges which crossed 
such boundaries and similar mutual works, the 
county council was responsible for providing a 
county courthouse, jail and shire hall, the 
erection and maintenance of a county gram- 
‘mar school, and the building and maintenance 
of main thoroughfares through the county. Of 
particular interest to Guelph’s residents was 
the power given to counties to regulate and 
‘own stock in joint stock road and bridge con 
panies, and to loan or give money to them. Al- 
though such public works as a county might 
undertake were on a much larger scale than 
those which a town, township or village might 
‘erect, the county council possessed little auto 
‘omous power. Because its members were eles 
ted by and responsible to the township cour 
cils, in general those smaller bodies called the 

For Robert Baldwin and the other framers 
of the 1849 Municipal Act, places such as 
Guelph created a difficult problem, Although 
these villages had been made district seats of 
government, had courts established in them, or 
hhad in some other manner acquired the status 
appropriate to towns (for example, had been 
inadvertently designated as a town in some 
provincial statute), many of them had no mu- 
nicipal government of their own, and none 
had achieved a sufficient population to require 
the elaborate and expensive structure and fi- 
cilities which the Municipal Act gave to towns. 
The solution was eminently practical: these 
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villages would be given the title of “Town” but 
would have none of the powers associated with 
that status, As the Municipal Act spelled it 
out: 


[Be it therefore enacted, that the several Towns 
‘mentioned in the said Schedule, with such limits 
and boundaries as shall be established and declared 
for such Tovens respectively, . shall be and con- 
tinue to beTowns as heretofore, but neither the pro: 
visions of this Act applicable to Towns only, nor 
any Act, nor any of the provisions of any Act to be 
passed this Sesion, or at any time hereafter refer- 
Fing to Towns generally, shal thereby extend or be 
construed to extend to any such Towns." 





Thus Amberstburg, Chatham, Guelph, 
Perth, Simcoe and Woodstock were to be sepa- 
rated from the townships surrounding them 
and established for all intents and purposes as 
incorporated villages, but be given the honor 
ary title of town for legal purposes. A second 
group of villages, Barrie, L'Original, Queen- 
ston and Sandwich, were also designated as 
“Towns” for the same reasons, but these were 
so small that they were not separated from the 
townships for municipal purposes. ‘There was, 
however, an unexpected complication co this 
whole affair. When the official version of the 
Municipal Act was printed, Schedule D listing 
the affected villages was omitted from the Bill 








in error. Thus to the surprise and consterna- 
tion of Guelph’s residents, they had to wait an 
additional year in order to achieve separate 
‘municipal status. In 1850 a second Municipal 
Act was passed, confirming Guelph's dual 
status. On January 1, 1851, the new “Town” 
‘of Guelph came into being, 


ad 


To no one’s surprise, the changes introduced 
by the Baldwin Municipal Act caused consid 





‘erable dissention, With the incorporation of 
Guelph as a village, and because the Munici 
pal Act redrew district boundaries, other 
neighbouring towns saw an opportunity to 
seize from Guelph much of the territory which 
hhad come under Guelph's administrative con- 
twol in 1840, At stake were not only the fees 
and salaries of the various municipal officials, 
but the increase in trade g 

businessmen and settlers who were forced 10 
visit Guelph to conduct their affairs, 

Of the challenges presented to Guelph, two 
‘were most serious: that of Owen Sound which 
wished fate a new district out of the 
northern townships of Wellington and the 
‘western townships of Simeoe; 
which wanted to create a district to he called 

Bruce” from portions of Wellington, Gore, 
Brock and Talbot distriets* The Galt_pro: 
posal was particularly galling to Guelph. Not 
only did Galt propose to incorporate the 
‘Townships of Brant, Burford, Blenheim, Dum 
fries, Waterloo and Wilmot into the proposed 
Bruce district, but it also demanded that Pus- 
linch be added as well. The Guelph Advertiser, 
already unhappy at the proposed lass of 
Waterloo and Wilmot was furious at the sug: 
gestion that Puslinch should be detached from 
Wellington District 





snerated by farmers, 


iad that of Galt 








In its best ironical tone 
the Advertiser editorialized: 


Division oF tHe Distaicr 
Great are the exertions put forth by property 
holders and expectant office-holders, in various parts 
‘of the Province, o obtain divisions of Districts, and 
hone scem more industrious than the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village of Galt. Although only 14 
miles fom Guelph, the inhabitants anticipate be- 
ing the centre of a new District in a few months, 
bat to enable them to obtain a sufficient population 
to make even a pretension to such a position, they 
purpote taking to themselves the fairest portion of 





four own; and not content with claiming such 
“Townships as Wilmot and Waterloo, they actually 
propose coming within some three miles of this 
‘Town, claiming the supervision and protection of 
considerable portion of Puslinch, 

‘We admite industry and perseverance, and to 
this extent cannot but approve of the efforts of that 
‘enterprising village to elevate itself and increase its 
importance, but we cannot commend the evident 
swish to raise themselves on our ruins, which would 
be the case were they to sucoced in their 
endeavours, .. .Already the village of Sydenham 
(Owen Sound) anticipates being a District Town, 
taking from us quite a number of Townships; and it 
Galt should succeed, we do not see why Fergus or 
Elora should not next put forth their claims, leav 
ing this Town, perhaps, the Township of Guelph 
and Eramosa only. 











Guelph’s civic leaders, of course, immedi 
ately undertook an active campaign to frus- 
trate Galt’s expansionary designs. A series of 
meetings were proposed to rally public support 
and to raise the funds necessary for a vigorous 
defense of Guelph’ interests. These meetings 
were highly organized with speakers, motions 
and arguments carefully prepared in advance. 
‘Typical of these was the meeting held on De. 

comber 26, 1848, in the Guelph Court House 
‘The report in the Guelph Adoetse sets the tone: 











In compliance with a Requisition, the Sheriff called 
‘a Public Meeting of the Inhabitants of the District, 
to take measures for opposing the division of the 
District, contemplated by the Inhabitants of 

and neighbourhood, which was held in the Court 
House, on Tuesday last. This notice was very short, 
but under the circumstances the attendance on the 
‘occasion was miich more numerous than expected: 
Whilst nearly every man in the neighbourhood was 
present, and all showed a determination to resist 
the encroachment attempted on our limits in that 
direction. Dr. [Henry] Orton introduced the sub: 
ject in a speech in which he explained the objects 
‘aimed at by the Brucetes, and the unenviable posi 
tion in which we should be placed by seeing a new 
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District start up and take from us one-third of our 
present population, and approach within about two 
niles ofthe District Town, He was by no means in- 
imical to the prosperity of Galt, and if could ob- 
tain the rank of a District Town, without injury to 
‘others, he had no objection; but he protested 
against is being done at the expense of Guelph, 
Mr. Allan looked upon the attempt of the people of 
Galt as the greatest piece of impudence and pre- 
sumption that he ever knew; and felt quite satisfied 
that'no Government would comply with such a 
request. .-. The various speakers supported their 
resolutions in a manner that showed they not only 
understood the subject, but also meant what they 
said; and ifwe may look upon the meeting as an ine 
dex to the feelings of the District, the separatists 
have a labour to perform, before they accomplish 
their object, which may yet surprise them." 


AA series of resolutions were then passed con- 
demning Galt and the District of Bruce, pledg- 
ing the residents to untiring opposition to the 
proposal, and setting up a committee to draft a 
counter-petition against the separation. In ad~ 
dition a standing committee composed of 
George J. Grange, William Dummer Powell, 
Charles J Mickle, J. McLean, Alfred A. Baker 
and John Smith was established and given the 
power to “add to their numbers, to collect sub- 
scriptions and to take such other means as they 
may deem necessary to carry out the objects of 
this Meeting.” In all some £49, 13s, 10d. was 
raised to conduct the fight." 

In contrast to the strength of feeling against 
Galt’s proposals to create “Bruce District,” 
there was considerable sympathy for the needs 
expressed by Owen Sound for a more conven- 
ient seat of government. No doubt two impor- 
tant considerations helped stimulate this sym- 
pathetic attitude: first, the whole northern half 
of the district, thinly settled as it was, created 
less business for Guelph than did the single 
township of Puslinch; second, the rapid expan- 
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sion of population inland from Owen Sound 
and Georgian Bay would inevitably create a 
demand for costly roads, bridges and services 
which would bear heavily on the wealthier 
southern townships. Thus although not pro 
moting the separation of the northern part of 
the district, there was little incentive for 
Guelph to fight for its retention. Therefore the 
same meeting which so strongly opposed the 
creation of “Bruce”, approved of the creation 
of the district of “Owen Sound.” A resolution 
to this fect was proposed by John Howitt and 
seconded by C, Davidson." The Advertiser com 
mented that “A frank acknowledgment was 
made that no opposition would be offered to 
the North-Western Townships being set off, 
whenever they thought themselves able to bear 
the necessary expenses, . 

Although the Court House meeting was a 
resounding success, disquieting rumours began 
to circulate, Galt, it was said, had the support 
of several influential members including Fran 
cis Hincks, M.P-P. for Oxford, and a petition 
‘was being circulated by Galt’s leaders which, it 
was claimed, had been signed by no less than 
25,000 ratepayers and houscholders in the pro 
posed distric.*" 

Immediately counter-petitions were written 
up, and a number of residents hired to take 
them around to the various townships to ob- 
tain signatures. In January a delegation from 
Guelph lead by John Smith uavelled to To- 
ronto to discover the mood of the legislators 
‘concerning Galt’s proposals. They were able to 
report, with considerable relief that there aj 
peared to be little general sentiment in Galt's 
favour Later in January and again in 
‘March, Smith journeyed to Montreal (which 
since 1844 had been the seat of Parliament) to 
continue Guelph’s fight to retain its territorial 


















control. In spite of the early optimism of the 
‘Toronto visit, the Montreal trips revealed dis- 
quieting news, 

‘When Robert Baldwin decided to complete 
the transformation of local municipal govern- 


ment from rule by Quarter Session to self-gov- 
ernment by locally elected councils, he took 
the concept of community autonomy one step 
further than had hitherto been contemplated, 
In order to give local regions the greatest voice 
‘on both the municipal and provincial levels, 
he decided to break the large districts up into 
smaller units of roughly equal population and 
to base the provincial electoral system on these 
smaller units, 

When John Smith travelled to Montreal in 
March, 1849, to oppose the creation of 
“Bruce” he found that although the Galt-pro: 
posed division had not 





the 





been acted upon, a 
much more sweeping dismemberment of Well- 
ington District was contemplated. Smith des- 
pondently reported to the Advertiser that 





The Counties Division Bill. ..will eventually enable 
the Galt people 0 accomplish all that we oppose, 
and all they can desire.—This measure contem 
plates the division of this District into the Counties 
‘of Waterloo, Wellington, and the United Counties 
‘of Grey and Peel. These will remain wnited for ju 
cial and municipal purposes, tll such time as any 
‘county wishes to be set apart. The County in which 
the Court House, et, is situated, is to be called the 
senior county, and the others junior counties" 














Galt’s businessmen, however, not content to 
wait for the three years required by the various 
Acts to achieve separation of their area, 
pushed forward the bill to create the County of 
Bruce. It was soundly defeated, not even bei 
allowed to be presented as a private member's 
Dill. The Guelph Advertiser took the occasion to 
have the last word: 








For two years the [Galt] Reporter has made strenu- 
‘ous efforts to injure Guelph, by the most unfair 
‘means, but we conceive that the moral state of a 
‘community may be best judged of by the character 
ofits journals; and if such be the case, the false 
hoods and scurrilous language of the Reporter has 
done more to injure the place that supports such a 
publication than anything that journal may say of 
Another community,—As a specimen of the style 
adopted by our contemporary, we copy the follow 
ing from the article to which we have been 
referring 

“They who, like our friend of the Guelph 
Advertiser exhibit the exquisitely decent sympathy of 








Adam J. Ferguson, ft Judge of the 
Wallington District Court, 
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rejoicing over our defeat, may yet have occasion to 
repeat the whine of past times, when, like a dog 
‘with a pan to his tail, he was tent home howling 
from Montreal, and sereaming along the road that 
Guelph was abandoned by God and man, and has 
nothing left but the Advertiser, which belonged to 
neither. ® 


Unfortunately, from Guelph’s point of view, 
Smith's worst fears were quickly realized. Al- 
most immediately after the new County of 
Waterloo (as. Wellington District was’ re 

named) came into being, agitations for separa- 
tion were begun in al the junior counties. In 
1852 the process of separation was far enough 
advanced that the county's name was changed 
from Waterloo to the United Counties of Wel 

ington, Waterloo and Grey. When Waterloo 
completed its necessary buildings that year it 
was allowed to separate, and the remaining re- 
sion was called the United Counties of Well. 
ington and Grey. In 1853 Grey's buildings 
were completed and it separated as wel. Thus 
fon January 1, 1854, the present County of 
Wellington, with minor changes, came into be- 
ing. The one consolation in the whole process 
was that Galt, Guelph's hated rival, ha failed 
in its bid to acquire the county seat of Water- 
loo; Berlin had acquired that honour. 

With the dismantling of Wellington District 
went a significant part of Guelph’s income and 
trade from the outlying townships. Not only 
were the salaries and fees of Guelph’s officials 
really reduced as setters went 10 Berlin and 
Owen Sound to transact their business, but 
lavwyers, innkeepers, doctors, merchants and 
craftsmen lost the trade that resulted when res 
dents came to town for official purposes. In or- 
der to counteract these loses, Guelph’s resi 
dents turned wholeheartedly to the politics of 
roads and railways. 














Toll-Gate at Dundas, CW. (Courtesy Public Archives of Orava) 
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Guelph’s transformation from a backwoods 
village of sorne seven hundred residents in 


1843 to a bustling commercial and industrial 
town fifteen years later was the result of good 
fortune and a concerted effort by the people of 
Guelph to make their town the centre of com: 

merce in Wellington District. One important 
clement in that struggle was a combination of 
government subsidization and private invest- 
ment to create the network of roads and rail 

ways necessary for the achievement of that 
goal. 











Economic development was greatly aided 
between 1843 and 1856 by the settlement of 
the area north of Guelph. As Table XII illus- 
trates, population grew rapidly, and not only 
did the old townships—Brin, Pustinch and 
Guelph—double and triple their population 
‘but six new townships received their first set- 
tlers, 

At the same time there was a rapid increase 
in agricultural production, particularly in the 
longer settled townships. ‘Table XIV. shows 
that acreage under cultivation increased by 
fifty percent between 1841 and 1843 and an 
additional fifty percent between 1843 and 
1847, Large scale immigration after 1847 








(Courtesy Public Archiewes of Canada) 
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brought about the opening of new areas, and 
for the first time, provided a significant num- 
ber of labourers. ‘Thus cleared acreage virtu 
ally doubled between 1847 and 1851, and Ta 
ble XV indicates that livestock production 
followed an almost identical pattern during 
the decade, 

Table XVI points out both the strength and 
weakness of agricultural development in 1851 
‘On the one hand, the rapid expansion of popu 
lation, acreage under cultivation and livestack, 
meant that at last Guelph’s commercial stabil- 
ity was assured. On the other hand, in spite of 
the establishment of a livestock fair and sale in 
1828, farmers had not as yet oriented them- 
selves to cash crop production, 

Although the farmer was perfectly willing to 
trade produce for a wide variety of services 











Table XU 
Wellington County, Population by Township, 
1840-1851! 





1800 





and goods in the village, this trade was much 
more characterized by the variety of services 
than by its volume. Businessmen with money 
therefore, found that no single enterprise could 
absorb all their capital but that it was neces: 





a wide variety of businesses in or 
der to put their money to work. Thus William 
Allan was owner-manager ofa grist mill, a dis- 
tillery and a carding mill, in addition to being 
a building contractor. Despite this, he had no 





distinct advantage over his competitors who 
hhad much less capital but concentrated their 
‘energies on a single enterprise. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these problems, 
Guelph could point to some considerable 
achievements. The successful struggle to divide 
Gore District and to make Guelph the capital 
‘of Wellington District had brought about a 








Table XIV 
Wellington County 
1840-1851? 


Acres Under Cultivation, 
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Municipality 1857 Municipality 184318471851 
rin 1256 3,500, Erin 5.175 6,925 9.830 19,950 
Puslinch 1.617 3,862 Puslinch 5,704 11,489" 16,805 25,850 
Guelph \ 290) 2879 Guelph 8,950 11,925 14,737 18,456 
Guelph Town, 1.860 Nichol 3.266 4,819 7,168 10,666 
Nichol ) hog 2430. Garafr 617 1054 1,973 5,749 
Pilkington 1,990 Eramosa «4,734 6,405 9,384. 16,241 
Garafraxa 284-2083 Peel = tS 6,993 
Framosa 863 2.350 Maryborough — = — — — 1,698 
Peel Se 2435 Minto - = = 

Maryborough aa 994 Arthur = —} aon 
Minto = Luther — = 

Arthur =| 103 Amaranth = D082. 
Luther - Pilkington = — 7.154 
LL ae UE 7) 28.455 42,909 60,869 119,081 
Total 7312 26796 = 
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spurt of immediate growth. Table XVIT shows 
that in just three years the population of 
Guelph doubled and other aspects of economic 
life kept pace. By 1846, however, this growth 
had begun to taper off. 

In. deliberations concerning the factors 
which contributed to its economic weakness 
Guelph turned again and again to the problem 
of transportation, As matters stood, roads were 
impassable much of the year and with ship- 
ment by 
difficult, it was not worth the farmers’ effort to 
expand cash crop production beyond what was 
necessary for an exchange for local services. 

A long editorial in the Guelph Advertiser of 
March, 1847, pointed out the severe hardships 
created for the inland businessmen and farm: 





road and water expensive and 


Table XV 
Wellington County, 
1840-18519 


Milk Cows by Township, 
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The ice-bound condition of the harbours of our 
great Lakes, and of the: River St. Lawrence during 
the winter season, renders our situation for five of 
six months of the year completely isolated, and we 
are completely cut off from commercial commur 
Cation with the accan and with Europe. The conse 
‘quence of iis that our farmers suffer severely in the 
diminished price for their grain, to which they are 
‘obliged to submit during one half of the year; the 
season too when many of them are compelled to 
tell; and when prices rule high at New York, Bos 
ton, London and Liverpool. The Canada merchant 
who buys during the season must deduet from the 
New York prices five or six months interest for his 
money, during which time he must store the grain 
till the opening of the navigation, When he buys in 
the beginning of the winter, he does so with a trem- 
bling consciousness of the extremely hazardous 
character of the speculation. . .At this moment, 
‘wheat which sells for more than a dollar and a half 
a bushel in Neve York market, will scarcely fetch a 
dollar a bushel in Toronto. This deduction from the 
price ofthe grain which our farmers have to submit 
fo, arses, in great measure, from our want of means 
‘of communication... 





Not only did farmers in the interior town- 
ships bear the burden of the general difficulties 
‘caused by poor transportation, they also su- 
flered from the particular difficulties of the in 
adequate roads of Wellington District. For ex- 
ample, one pioneer family, the Tuckers of 
Bosworth, reported that when they moved co 
the area in the 1840's 








The townships of Pecl, Luther, and Maryborough 
were solid bush, Their journey thence included 
‘boat from Toronto to Hamilton, the Brock Road 
from there to Guelph, and through unbroken bush 
from Elora to Bosworth. Brock Road itself was but 
a. mud highway, and when the team hauling the 
‘Tucker belongings stack on a hillside, neighbours 
had to be called on to assist in pushing the wagon 
to the top. A wagon was used as far as Flora, but 
after that a jumper was all that could be hauled 
through the bush... At the beginnings of the life 
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Table XVI 






































Welington Couey, Agriculcural Development, in 18519 
Farms, Estimated Acres Acres ~ Bushels Z 

20d here Cultoatad heat What Bushes 
Municipality “and up Cuoated ‘pr Parm per Farm per'Form perce 
Extn 490 19350 395 nT eT 
Paslinch 496 25,690 318 sd 189 
Guelph Ms 18,176 580 925697 
Nichol 221199026 481 16.1 
Garatraxa 32 529 167 28 124 
Eramosa 31915761 404 03209199 
Peel 398 gis Wa 3a 61s 107 
Maryborough 1671693 41 38 sea as 
Minto 
Anthar aout 138 ar se 86 
Peel 
Amaranth E 708 20.1 45 16s 
Pilkington 7034 276 716 158 
Total 3434 Tie891 a 
‘aoe? rs 30 32 iba 








‘on the bush farm, it cost a dollar a barrel to have 
our hauled from Elora to Bosworth.* 

‘The lack of good transportation facitities in 
Canada was aggravated by the fact that the 
main source of provincial funds came from 
tariffs on imports, and, with trade so severely 
hampered, there was little money to spend on 
the importation of goods. What money there 
‘was in the provincial treasury was quartelled 
over endlesly by the elected representatives, 
eager to get as much as possible for their own 
constituency. The inevitable result of such a 
situation was that major undertakings were 
virtually impossible and the small amount of 
funds forthcoming were spent in patching up 








roads that had deteriorated almost to the point 
of uselessness, 





At the local level, the situation was even more 
hopeless. The primary source of road improve: 
ment was the statutory labour which every 
adult male was required to perform each year 
This varied according to the amount of assess 
ment on each person's property and was fixed 
by statute. In 1837 the rates of statute labour 
shown in Table XVIII were in effect 

Of course, the wealthier inhabitants hired 
someone to do this work for them. Although 
statute labour did contribute significantly to- 
wards the development of local roads, residents 
objected strongly to working away from their 
neighbourhood when their own roads were still 
inadequate. 

The main difficulty in building trunk roads 
‘was the incapacity of the district councils to 
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‘Table XVI 
‘Town of Guelph: Growth from 1843 to 18477 
— 18918461897 19318461847 
Gaol & Court House Stone Masons 1% 18 at 
for the Wellington District, Bricklayers & 
Population 700 1480 Plaisterers [se] 7 us 
Haar 234 374 Watch Makers 1 2 4 
Grist Mills (13 runs of Gna Seach, 4 1 1 
Stones) 3 4 4_Tron Foundry i arr: 
Save Mills 1 2-2 Boot & Shoemakers no 
Disilleries 4 4 4 Confectioners ie 
Churches with Spires 3 $8 Carpenters & Builders 2081-87 
Plain Chapels 2 3 4 Breweries 3 8 8 
Stores general ass Painters & Glaziers 2 3 38 
of goods “19 Private Classical School = — 1 
Bakers 34 Dist. Grammar D a | 
Sadders & Harness Common Schooks 205 5 
Makers 2 3-3 -Bank Agencies = 2 8 
Coachmaker 1 1 1 Mutual Fire 
Wheelwrights 45 6 Insurance Co. 14 
Blacksmiths 6 6 7 Hook & Ladder 
Tinware Factory 1 11 Company ee ae 
Butchers 3 5G Printers & Book Sellers = — = «23 
Lawyers 2 4 4 Well Sinkers & 
‘axperoa 4 4 4 Pump Makers = * # 
Tnlggiies 12 2 Cabinet Makers 4 4yu 
Tait 9 79 Chair Makers 4 6 
Soopers 2 4 4 Nurseryman &Gardeners 21 
Tanneties 2 4 4 Tailors somos 
Weelly Newspapers = 1 2 Dressmakers 7 9 9 
Daily Royal Mail Milliner ee 
(4 horse coach) = 1 1 Hair Dresser —- 41 2 
Daily covered Stages — 3 2 Auctioneers ete = 
Livery Stables — 11 tronmongers = ah 
Reading Room = 1 1 Carding Machines. = = 
Book Club = 11 Cricket chub ae ee 
12 2 Girculating Library ee ee 
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Table XVI 
‘Statute Labour 


Value of Assessment 











Days of Labor 








ne ‘Required 
Up © 2 2 
25 0 50 3 
50 wo 75 4 
75 two 100 5 
100 to 150 6 
150 to 200 7 
200 to 250 8 
250 to 300 9 
300 to 350 10 
350 to 400 n 
400 to 500" 2 


+ With cach increase of £100 in assessment above 
(quiring an aitonal day's abour 








raise large sums of money from taxation, With 
a limitation of two pence per pound on the 
statutory assessment, money was not available 
for lare-scale development. With so little cash 
crop production, higher taxation would have 
created extreme hardship for the subsistence 
farmer. Thus there was strong opposition to 
laws that would open the door to more direct 
taxation, 

In general, what money the district councils 
had available for road and bridge building was 
seldom used to undertake such works directly 
Rather, these funds were used to encourage 
local initiative on the patt of the inhabitants 
‘most directly affected by the public work. To 
have a bridge built those most interested in the 
project would get up a petition asking for 
‘money for the materials required. Upon the re- 
ceipt of petitions from all parts of the district, 


















the councillors, at the Quarter Session, negoti- 
ated amongst themselves for a division of the 
money available. If the area’s district council- 
lor had managed to have funds allocated 10 
the projected bridge, a by-law would be 
passed, In most cases, the labour necessary was 
supplied by the local residents as part of their 
statutory labour. Afier the bridge was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the district surve- 
yor, he reported to the district council and the 
money was paid out to the supplier of the ma- 
terials. This was cumbersome and inefficient, 
although it did reduce the outlay of that scar 
st ofall commodities—cash. 

In spite of these difficulties, Guelph had at 
tempted to have the Dundas Road improved 





(0 the point of usefulness, Acton Burrows de- 
scribes one such attempt and its failure in 
1838-1839: 


During 1838 movement was commenced for im: 
proving the road between Guelph and Dundas, 
much inconvenience being fele in consequence of 
the difficulties in travelling between the wo 
points... Several meetings were held to consider 
the matter bat nothing definite was done until 
1839, when a public meeting was called, Mr 
Henry Strange being in the chair, and Mr. ‘Thos, 
Saunders acting as secretary. Te was then proposed 
that a survey should be made, for a road direct to 
Dundas, instead of going round by way of Water 
Joo. Subscription lists were opened to defray the ex 
pense of the survey, which was entrusted to Mr 
RW. Kerr, of Flamborough West, The estimated 
cost was £31,159, 175 7d. or £1285. 658d, per 
rile... . Soon after this had been done, Mr. Henry 
Strange, who had been the prime mover in the 
‘matter suddenly died, and no further action was 
taken for some time, .. 2 

















In the face of Guelph’s failure to improve 
the Guelph and Dundas road, the success of 
the merchants and businessmen along the 
Dundas and Waterloo road in persuading the 





government to take it over as a public work, 
was particularly galling. In 1838, Absalom 
Shade and James Crooks, the local elected 
members to the Legislative Assembly (both of 
whom were mill owners with property along 
the Dundas and Waterloo road) had managed 
to have a substantial sum of money voted for 
its improvement. The road was made a gov- 
ernment work and the major businessmen 
along the route were named trustees, responsi 
ble for its management and the collection of 
tolls from its users." 

By 1846, so successful had the road’s trustees 
been in the improvement of the road with 
money received from the collection of tolls and 
from farther government grants, that the 
Guelph Advertiser could. report, somewhat envi 
ously, that 








‘The formation of a mile and a halfof new macad. 
mized road, through the swamp between Galt and 
Dundas, i now proceeding rapidly, under the con- 
tractor, Mr. Merigold. When this is completed, lit- 
tle more than three miles of this dismal portion of 
horse-murdering road will remain to be completed, 
The trustees deserve every praise for theit exertions, 
They have saved the whole of the sum necessary 10 
‘complete this improvement out of their income 
from the tolls besides keeping the road in complete 
repair; and having on hand large quantity of bro: 
keen stone. Mr. Merigole’s contract for the work is 
£008, 





‘As long as the Guelph and Dundas Road 
\was in a poor state, improvements to the Dun- 
ddas and Waterloo road south of Galt helped to 
reduce the cost of goods in Guelph. Improve 
ments north of Galt, however, gave the Berlin 
and Waterloo merchants and millers a distinct 
advantage over those of Guelph when compet- 
ing for the trade of the northern townships 
Nor were Berlin’s merchants blind to that fact. 
For example, in 1838 a group of businessmen 
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from Berlin and Preston incorporated the 
Waterloo Bridge Company to build a first class 
bridge over the Grand River, thus removing 
the last major barrier to traffic between those 
villages." With a capital of £750, it not only 
improved transportation but by charging tolls, 
made a profit for its owners as well 

Not only was Guelph falling behind Galt 
and Berlin in its competitive position in the 
1840's, but a seoond threat began to develop 
for conteol of its n 








eet area, this time to the 
east of the village. In 1840, as a first step to 
ward developing a road system into Esquesing 
and Garafraxa, the leading merchants in 
Bronte incorporated themselves as a harbour 
company and undertook to raise £5,000 for the 
improvement of harbour facilities.” Although 
considerable improvements were made to 
Bronte harbour, scarcity of money prevented 
any rapid improvement of the Bronte road. 

In 1816, however, Guelph’s businessmen 
faced a much more serious threat from the 
same direction. The Chisholm interests and 
their associates in Oakville undertook to open 
a major traffic link between Oakville and 
‘Owen Sound which directly 
through Guelph’s developing market area. 
‘The project, as envisioned by the Oakville in- 
teresis, sought to combine a privately owned 
toll road from Oakville to Fergus, with a gov- 
ernment subsidized road running north from 
that point to Owen Sound. Capitalized at 
£20,000, the ‘Trafalgar, Esquesing and Erin 
Road Company provided a formidable 
threat." 

The significance of this road project 10 
Guelph’s future was not lost on Guelph's busi- 
ness community." In order to stave off ruin, 
Guelph attempted to fight fire with fire, If 
transportation systems created the threat, then 


would cut 
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the answer must come from the creation of a 
Guelph-based system capable of ensuring its 
dominant position. The problem, of course, 
was money. The first solution sought—beeause 
it was based upon British shareholders’ 
money—was the promotion of a railroad from 
Toronto through the Guelph area to Lake Hu- 

In 1836, a group of Toronto businessmen 
had chartered the Toronto and Lake Huron 
Railroad Company" which proposed to build 

2 railway from Toronto to some point on the 
navigable waters of Lake Huron within the 
Home District. Its proposed capital of 
£500,000 was, of course, far beyond the res- 
‘ources of Upper Canada, even when the gov 
emment promised to lend the company 
£100,000. Thus the project collapsed quickly 
‘when the depression of 1837-1838 began to be 
felt, Even more fanciful was the Huron and 
Ontario Railroad Company chartered in the 
same year. Capitalized for £350,000, that com= 
pany proposed to build a railroad from 
“Wellington Square, Burlington Bay or 
Dundas” to Goderich.'” Needless to say, it co: 
lapsed before the Lieutenant-Governor's signa 
ture was dry on its charter. For the next few 
years, the whole idea that railways might be 
profitable enterprises in Canada became so 
improbable that these and several other pro- 

Jjects were allowed to lapse 

Although the Toronto and Lake Huron 
project caused a good deal of interest and sup- 
port in Guelph, a number of local businessmen 
were beginning to realize that whether or not 
the railway was built, good roads were still go- 
ing to be necessary to bring the produce to 

market. What was needed, they decided, was a 

first class stone (macadamized) or plank road 

running from Dundas, through Guelph to 









‘Owen Sound. Faced with the fact that the Pro- 


vincial Government consistently refused to 
build such a road, the only alternative was to 
form a joint stock company and build it them- 
selves. It was an undertaking of major propor- 
tions, but should Oakville’s road to Fergus be 
buile first, they were faced with almost certain 
in Octo 
ber, 1846, they announced their decision, The 
Guelph Advertiser carried this advertisement: 


Norict 


ruin. Having reached that conclusio 





‘An Application will-be made to the Provincial Par: 
lament at its next session, to incorporate 
‘Stock Company for the purpose of improving the 
direct Road leading from the Town of Guelph t0 
the Macadamized Read in the Township of West 
Flamborough by planking or Macadamizing the 








Dated, this 4th day of Octo 





x, 1846, 


GS. Tiffany, Benjamin Thurtell, Win, Notmar 
William Armstrong, Jas, B. Ewart, James Hodgert 
R. Juson, George J. Grange, W. Leslie, Wm. 
Claike, James Wright, T. Sandilands, Al. Dingwall, 
Fordyes.!® 





A similar notice a few weeks later an- 
nounced that an application would be made to 
incorporate a second joint stock road company 
from Guelph to Arthur." 

In July, 1847, the Provincial Government 
finally. passed the bills incorporating the two 
road companies. The incorporators named in 
the acts represented the most important busi- 
hhessmen in the area. For the Guelph and Dun- 
das road they were James B. Morden, Walter 
Colcleugh, John Weir, William Miller, Wil- 
liam McKindlay, George S, Tiffany, William 
Notman, James Bell Ewart, Richard Juson, 
James Leslie, James Wright, Benjamin Thur 
tell, James Hodgert, George John Grange, 
William Clarke, ‘Thomas Sandilands, Alexan 








der D. Fordyce and Adam J. Fergusson. For 
the Guelph and Arthur road the incorporators 
were: George J. Grange, Adam J. Fergusson, 
Benjamin Bobington, Daniel MacNab, Ales 
ander D. Fordyce, William Hewat, William 
Glarke, Thomas Sandilands, James Hodgert, 
William Mutch, Thomas Webster, Alexander 
Drysdale, John Watt, George Jardine, Gilbert 
Hunter, Samuel Broadfoot, George C, Hamil- 
ton, Alex. Harvey and John McNaught. 

In addition to having received the charters 
for the two road companies, Guelph received a 
second piece of good news in August, 1847, 
The Provincial Government, under pressure 
fiom James Webster, the local member of the 
assembly, had voted its first significant subsidy 
to the Guelph road system—the sum of £500 
for the Guelph and Dundas road and an addi 
tional £1,500 for the Owen Sound road. The 
Guelph Herald, its spirits buoyed up by this 
news, waxed eloquent about Guelph’s fature 
prospects: 














Ics alike due to Me, Webster, and the constituency 
Which he so ably represents, to state thatthe people 
of the Wellington District are indebted to his exer- 
tions for the improvement of the Owen's Sound 
Road, the establishment of a weekly mail on that 
route, and also for £500 to be applied to the im- 
provement of the Brock Road, and the incorpora- 
tion of a Company for macadamizing the said 
road... With the Broce Road once finished, and 
the Owen's Sound Road in a tolerable condition, 
wwe need entertain no fears for the future prosperity 
of Guelph.” 





In spite of the optimism displayed by the 
Guelph Heralds editor, the promoters of the 
road company found that potential investors in 
the company’s stock were most reluctant 10 
risk their savings in such an untried project 
Although all the local businessmen vocally 
supported the project and unanimously pro- 
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claimed its necessity, after nearly a month of 
intensive salesmanship only about £2,000 
worth been subscribed in 
Guelph.” When the sales campaign was ex 
tended to Dundas and Hamilton, it met with a 
stony refusal by investors. As a private enter 
prise, the Guelph and Dundas Road Company 
was a failure. 

Under these conditions, the challenge to 
Guelph by the Trafalgar, Esquesing and Erin 
Road Company took on crisis proportions. 
However the leading public figures in Guelph 
and Dundas, the merchants and millers, held 
virtually all of the local public offices, being 
magistrates, public officials and district coun- 
cillors simultaneously. As such, they not only 
controlled most of the private capital in the 
area, but the public purse as well, Having de- 
cided that the Guelph and Dundas Road 
Company represented too great a risk for their 
private investment, they now turned to the dis- 
trict treasuries for the solution to their prob- 
lems. 

The technique of transforming the Guelph 
and Dundas Road project from a private en: 
terprise 10 a public work was simple; it was 
only necesary to persuade the two district 
councils involved, Wellington and Gore, to 
buy all the shares. However, the political prob- 
lems presented considerably more 
difficult. ‘The farmers in townships like Erin, 
Eramosa, Nichol or Garafraxa were not con- 
cemed as to whether the improved road into 
their area ran ultimately to Oakville or Dun- 
das, In either case they would benefit. 

In October, the Guelph Advertiser printed a 
series of anonymous letters signed “Aliquis” (a 
favorite device of editors to put forth contro- 
versial opinions) outlining the advantages of 
road-building on a large scale cash basis rather 


of shares had 
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than relying on statute labour supplemented 
by an occasional government or district coun- 
cil grant. The first major advantage of the cash 
approach, they argued, was that not only 
could good roads be created immediately bi 
by charging tolls, it would be possible to have 
the users pay, and the actual cost to the farmer 
would be greatly reduced." 

‘The second part of “Aliquis’ ” proposal was 
even more controversial, because it required 
the subsistence farmers to move towards a 
cash-crop economy and required all farmers to 
pay a cash tax for roads rather than perform- 
ing statute labour—a duty which was gener 
ally done during periads when farm tasks were 
minimal, The argument for increased mor 
taxation was rather complex: higher cash taxes 
would allow the district councils to borrow 
more money. With this enhanced borrowing 
power, local roads could be improved immedi: 
ately rather than awaiting the slow progress 








from statute labour.” 

But how would the farmers benefit from the 
removal of their option of a right to perform 
their statute labour themselves? “Aliquis", for 
the sake of analysis, divided them into wo 
classes: 


Farmers who have considerable clearances, or are 
in easy circumstances, are quite aware that th 
presence at home is worth more than 2s6d. per 
diem (the wages of a common laborer) that they 
are often called out to the roads at inconvenient 
seasons, and that their waggons and implements 
are generally more exposed to injury there than 
elsewhere... ‘There i, however, another, and per- 
hhaps more numerous section of this class, to whom 
money is of more value than what we are in the 
habit of considering its equivalent—time; and to 
whom the idea of paying an additional dollar of tax 
‘would be anything but agreeable. Well, in addition 
to the benefit this body would derive in common 
with others from the improvement of our common 











thoroughfares, 1 would anticipate that it would be 
also the recipient of the funds disbursed. The work 





to be periodically accomplished being offered %0 
public competition, in moderately small portions, 
such persons having a patt of their labor to dispose 
fof, would find a ready market by uniting in small 
parties to take up the contracts, ta be implemented 
in their respective neighborhoods, and thus, if con 
sidering themselves aggrieved by a money rate, 
they would have an opportunity of reconverting 
their money into labor, and replenishing their ex 
chequer by contract 





Where the poorer farmers were to get the 
specialized equipment and capital to under- 
take successfully such contracting, “Aliquis 
did not say 

“The most revolutionary aspect of thes 
posals, and one which would be heard more 
and more frequently over the next decade, was 
that, contrary to general belief, debts, particu 
larly public debts, were good things. If public 
‘works had a future as well as a present public 
value, “Aliquis” argued, why should present 
users be the ones to pay for them, If the rei 
dents of Wellington District borrowed money 
to build high quality public roads, on ten, 
fifteen or twenty-year debentures, present users 
‘would escape the high capital cost such works 
entailed 

The doctrine that one should spend money 
nnow and leave it for future generations to pay 








pro- 











the cost was novel indeed in a farming commu 
nity. Nevertheless, whenever proposals for ma- 
jor public works came up, both the Herald and 
the Advertier would hereafter invariably justify 
these expenditures on the grounds that Future 
users should pay 

Finally, wher 
raised to such proposals, the promoters of the 
road would retreat to proclaiming that the 
question of debt and who should pay was 





ver strenuous objections were 


parely speculative. The roads would surely not 
only pay for themselves, but produce a large 
profit for the taxpayers. In the face of such ve- 
hhement assurances by the area’s civic leaders, 
‘objections soon melted away and public enthu 
siasm for the projected road was reported from 
all quarters. 

In October, 1847, the first formal step to- 
wards the conversion of the Guelph and Dun- 
das road from private enterprise to a public 
‘work was taken when a series of meetings was 
arranged between the members of the Gore 
and the Wellington District Councils. ‘The 
Guelph Advertiser of October fifteenth carried 
this note: 











The Warden read a letter from John ©. Hat, Esq. 
expressing his regret at not being able to attend this 
siting ofthe [Wellington Distiee] Council; and in 
viting them to send a deputation to the Gore Dis- 
‘tiet Council a its sitting next month, to confer re 
specting the improvement of the Brock Road.” 











The Cotineil agreed that such a delegation 
should be sent. 

Businessmen in Hamilton and Dundas were 
‘as anxious as those in Guelph to keep the trade 
fof Wellington District flowing through their 
towns. One local paper, the Dundas Warder, 
made these arguments in favour of the Gore 
District Council making a major investment in 
the road: 








‘The people ofthis town are largely interested in its 
completion. Dundas is the natural depot for the re: 
‘ception of the products of this fine country, stretch: 
ing from Flamboro! to Owen Sound, ...Nor ate the 
inhabitants of this portion of the Gore District one 
atom less interested, It is to be hoped, therefore 
that the ensuing session ofthe District Council will 
rot be permitted to close without something being 
done to-amend the way of the Brock road... 


‘The November meeting of the joint councils 
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‘was successful when the Gore District Council 
agreed to purchase £9,000 worth of shares, 
‘enough to construct the road from the Dundas 
‘and Waterloo road to the Wellington District 
boundary line.” 

As soon as the delegation from Guelph re- 
ported that the Gore District Council had 
agreed to purchase £9,000 worth of shares, a 
special meeting of the Wellington District 
Council was called for December 15, 1847, to 
discuss the road proposal. By then, however, 
the result was a foregone conelusion, With very 
little debate, the Council agreed to issue de- 
bentures to the amount of £9,000 in order to 
purchase their share of the road stock 
Guelph’s future, everyone agreed, was now as- 
sured. 

Having made the decision, the Wellington 
District Council moved with despatch. Within 
days, this advertisement appeared! 


£9,000 Wane 





The Council of the Wellington District having 
passed a By-Law for the construction of the Brock 
Road, in conjunction with the Gore District Coun- 
cil, which By-Law authorizes the Warden of this 
District to borrow the sum of £9,000, bearing inter 
estat 6 per cent, payable half yearly, in Debentures 
(of £5, £10, £15, E20, and £25, each, on the credit of 
the District and, the Tolls arising from the said 
Persons having funds at their command, 
fand being anxious to facilitate so desirable an ob- 
ject, ean apply (iby letter post paid) to 
“James Wright, 
‘Warden’ 





Guelph, Dee. 16, 1847 


The Wellington District bonds found a 
ready market locally and the entire £9,000 
sue was taken up by Guelph residents as fol- 
lows: Alexander Drysdale, £2,000; Thomas 
Sandilands, £3,980; George J. Grange, £600; 
Frederick Marcon, £1,680; Ann Stevenson, 
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£40; J. Foster, £300; and Mrs, 


Lamprey 
2400.3 What was lacking in Guelph, it is clear 





‘was not capital but risk capital—and leading 
‘merchants and millers clearly preferred to put 
their money into their own enterprises rather 
than into an untried venture such as a road 
company. On the other hand, those persons 
who purchased the bonds were not business- 
men but investors who were looking for a safe 
and assured income from the interest they 
would receive. The district bonds provided 
such an opportunity. 

In addition to the merchants and millers of 
Guelph and Dundas, a second group of inves: 
tots anxiously awaited the completion of the 
Guelph and Dundas road. These were the land, 
speculators whose holdings would be enhanced 
by local urban growth, Thus as soon as it be 
‘came clear that the road would be built, plans 
for new sub-divisions in Fergus, Elora and 
Guelph were rushed to completion and adver- 
tisements were placed in newspapers through- 








out the province, explaining why potential in- 
vestors should immediately rush to Guelph, 
Elora and Fergus to benefit from the coming 
boom. 

In Guelph, the largest of these developments 
was on the east side of the Speed River 
bounded by Eramosa Road, Metcalfe Strect 
and Budd Street. This huge area was the first 
significant extension of Guelph since 1827, and 
Map 6 shows the location as drawn by Don- 
ald MeDonald in October, 1847. In July, 
1648, this advertisement (which would run un- 
changed for years) appeared in the local news- 
papers! 

300 Town Lors ror Sant in Guetent 
Ata moderate upset price, and liberal credit or lib- 


eral discount on the purchase money dawn. ‘The 
Subscriber offers 

















Tike HUNDRED Town Lors 
forsale, as shin bya new plan ofthe Tot of Guelph in 
‘the possession of Francis Kerr, Esq, who will state 
ferms, point out the Lots on the ground and pro- 
‘cure letters of occupation of Title deeds for parties 
purchasing 

John McDonald 


‘The second major development in Guelph 
‘was that of George S. Tiffany, a leading Ham 
ilton businessman and one of the main pro 
moters of the Guelph and Dundas road, In 
April, 1848, this advertisement appeared: 


40 Town Los ror Sate iw GueLent 


‘The Subscriber offers for Sale, Forty Tow Lors, 
fronting on Woolwich and Strange Streets, in the 
survey lately made by F. Kerr, Esq, for hit, 

The contemplated improvement of Woolwich 
‘Stet will much enhance the value of these Lots, 
land render them among the most desirable for pri 
vate residences in Tow, 

TThe terms are five years forthe principal, inter 
‘st payable half yearly 





Geo. §. Tiffany.” 


Meanwhile, the promoters of the Guelph 
and Dundas road were able to proceed with 
officially organizing the company. On Januar 
3, 1848, the nominal shareholders (including 
the wardens of Wellington and Gore Districts) 
‘met at the British Hotel in Guelph to elect a 
board of directors to manage the road's affairs 
At the meeting, George S. Tiffany, Samuel 
Clarke, William Millar and John © Hatt, 
all of Hamilton or Dundas, and James Wright, 
Adam J. Fergusson and Dr, William Clarke of 
Guelph, were elected directors. At a subse 
quent mecting, George S. Tiffany was elected 
president. 

On April 21, 1848, the Guelph Advertiser re- 
ported the following progress: 








We have heard from good authority, that at the 
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MAP 6: Plan of the Too of Guelph by Donald McDonald, October 1847. 
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mecting of the Directors, held here last week, the 
necessary steps were taken for laying off the whole 
road as soon as possible in sections, ready for tend 
fers, and that there isa satisfactory prospect of the 
work being proceeded with at once; and we have to 
state, on like authority, that it was also resolved 
that the money on debentures advanced on the part 
‘of this Distt, shall be expended from Guelph to 
Freel’s Inn, and the surplus (if any) below Frees 








Tenders for construction were called in 
June, and on July 13, 1848, the Guelph 
“Adeertier announced joyously that: 
we are able 10 announce the letting out of the 

contract for gravelling or macadamizing the road 
last week 

(On Friday last the arrangement was finally en: 
tered into by the Directors and a Mr. Cook, fo. 
mezly a contractor on the Welland Canal, From 
Seven to eight miles of the distance is to be macad 
amized at the rate of £1,230 per mile, and the re: 
‘mainder gravelled at £420 per mile. There is to he 
a bridge at each end ofthe road, of wood or stone, 
‘which have yet to be contracted for. We ti 
pect to see some 200 ren busily employed on the 
Tine next week, and the culverts ate to be placed 
and the road graded during the present year, and 
the whole to be completed by September, 1849, leis 
anticipated that the whole of the road, including 
the tollgates, etc, will not cost more than 
£20,000." 

















The official sod-turning on the “Brock” 
road (the title “Guelph and Dundas” now gen- 
erally was dropped by the local newspapers), 
which was set for July 21, 1848, gave local 
businessmen and publie officials the opportu: 
nity to indulge themselves in the fulsome pub: 
lic oratory s0 dear to the civic booster’s heart 
‘The Guelph Advertiser printed this description of 
the event: 





More than 200 persons assembled on the occasion, 
land we are informed that the procesion was more 
than one fith of a mile long, presenting a very ani 
‘mated appearance, with several banners fluttering 











in the breeze. After proceeding in thie order along 
the Brock Road forfour or five miles, they were met 
by the President of the Company, the Warden of 


the Gore District, Mr, Williamson of Stoney Creek, 
the contractor, the Gore District Surveyor, and 
Joh Wetenhail, Esq., M.P.P. On returning, the 
procession halted at Hamilton's Tavern, when the 
President, GS. Tiffany, Esq, proceeded to a cor 
venient place on the road, accompanied by the Di- 
rectors, Committee ete, and preceded by two per 
sons carrying a pick and spade; when, after a shott 
address on the importance of the undertaking, and 
the satisfaction he felt atthe interest evinced by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, he commenced 
the important ceremony by the use of both tools, 
and after a few words more, the company returned 
to their ‘conveyances, and proceeded towards 
Guelph.” 














The sod-turning was followed by a gala 
public ‘Thorp’s Hotel, 
speeches and merriment lasted well into the 
night 

The actual construction of the road, which 
required the best part of two years, was note 
worthy for only one event—after the comple 
tion of the bridge near Kerr's mi 
borough Township, the workmen took the 
night off to celebrate the event. While the fes- 
tivities were progressing, the stone bridge fell, 
delaying the opening of that patt of the road 
until 1850. 

Tn contrast to the relatively smooth progress 
of construction, the financial aspects of the 
road continued to create difficulties: frst, the 
contractor ran into financial trouble; and sec 
‘ond, £20,000 proved to be insufficient to con 
plete the road. In the fall of 1848, Cook founel 
himself short of cash, as money which he had 
expected from work on the Welland Canal 
failed To get out of the 
difficulty Cook decided to pay the workmen in 
small denomination debentures of five shill- 


dinner at where 
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to materialize 
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Wellington District Debentur 


ings, which he hoped would be treated as cash 
by the local storekeepers. On his request, Well 
ington District issued these debentures, which 
‘were then put in circulation by the workmen.*! 

‘The problem with this form of payment was 
that local storekeepers and banks had little in 
terest in tying up their money in debentures 
and severely discounted them. After a sharp 
exchange between the Guelph and Hamilton 
newspapers, the notes were apparently with- 





drawn from circulation.* 
‘The second problem, the shortage of funds 
to complete the road, was more serious. When 
Benjamin assumed office 
Warden of Waterloo County in January, 1851, 
he discovered that not only had the entire 
£20,000 authorized capital of the Road Com: 
pany been spent, but it was in debt, and the 
road was still incomplete, On March 18, 1851, 
he called a special meeting of the County 
Council to deal with the situation. 
What was required, Thurtell bel 





fas the 








d, was 
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‘an amendment to the Act incorporating the 
Guelph and Dundas Road Company which 
would allow the Company to increase its capi 
tal by £2,000 and would also turn the road 
‘over to the County Councils so that closer su 
pervision could be exercised over future ex- 
penditure. ‘The Councils agreed, and in Au. 
gust, 1851, the Counties of Wentworth, Gore 
and Waterloo took over direct management of 
the “road.” With the increase in capital of 
£2,900, the road was rapidly completed and 
toll houses erected at three points along the 
route. In place of the old Board of Directors, 
ccight Commissioners were appointed by the 
County Councils to manage the road, 

Once the toll booths were in operation, 
however, a conflict arose in establishing the 
rate of tolls on the road. ‘The Waterloo 
County Council (which included present-day 
Wellington and Grey Counties) was concerned 
that no advantage be given to the millers and 
merchants of Galt and Berlin. In December, 
1850, the Council passed a motion: 





That this Council recommend, that the Directors of 
the Guelph and Dundas Road Company should 
‘cause the tolls to be collected at the several gates, (© 
be as near as may be in proportion to the tolls col 
lected upon the Galt and Dundas road, but not © 
‘exceed a reasonable rate, 





Based on this, whenever the Commissioners 
of the Dundas and Waterloo road raised or 
lowered their tolls, the Commissioners of the 
Guelph and Dundas road were quick to follow 

‘The problem of setting a rate of toll for the 
Guelph and Dundas road was complicated by 
an additional factor. It was desirable to collect 
tolls on a flat rate basis, whenever possible, in 
order to reduce debate and bad feelings be- 
‘eween toll gate keepers and teamsters, Thus at 















Tall Gate. 
egy Public Archives of Canada) 





first a rate of four pence per gate was set for 
teams and wagons. Unfortunately, such a flat 
rate encouraged overloading and soon caused 
severe damage to the road. In consequence the 
road Commissioners imposed a higher toll on 
hheavy wagons in order to encourage lighter 
loads. Twelve barrels of flour were declared a 
oad”, and teamsters were charged an addi- 
mal penny per barrel over twelve up to 
fiftcen. Over fifteen barrels, an additional 
charge of two pence per barrel was made, The 
millers and flour dealers of both Guelph and 
Dundas were furious * 

Shortly thereafter a delegation of millers 
from Guelph presented a petition to the Well- 
ington County Council requesting that the 
tolls of flour be reduced: 

‘The petition of the undersigned Millers of the 
Town of Guelph humbly sheweth, 

‘That your petitioners view the’ making of good 
roads as one of the surest signs of the progress of the 
‘country, and hail the completion of the Road from 
Guelph to Dundas as one of the greatest improve 
‘ments that has been eflected in favor of thie Town 
and County 





That it was anticipated the opening of the Road 
would place Guelph in a more favorable position 
than hitherto; would insure in the place a good 
‘market for agricultural produce, and especially for 
‘wheat; and induce more local manufacturers by the 
facilities presented for the same being conveyed 
‘more readily 10 the seaboard. 
That your petitioners have done their utmost to 
meet these reasonable expectations in regard to a 
‘Wheat Market, and an increase in the manufacture 
‘of Flour, but find their efforts partially counteract- 
fed, and a tax imposed upon Milling and Wheat 
‘buying, by the additional tolls imposed upon 
flour—and flour alone—in passing over the afore- 
said Road 
‘Your petitioners therefore pray that, . .you may 
please. . relieve your petitioners and others from 
the burden now imposed upon them, 
And your petitioners will ever pray, tc 
David Allan, 

J.C. Presant, 

smith, Lynd & Co. 





2th Jan, 1851, 





The millers were successful in their petition. 
‘Two weighing machines were placed upon the 
road so that tolls could be collected according 
to weight. But, rather than penalize over- 
loaded wagons, the rate of tolls was set up in 
such a way that heavy loads paid a much 
lower toll per 100 Ibs. than did light loads 
Thus a wagon driven empty or carrying a load 
up to 1,000 Ibs. would pay four pence per 
gate, while wagons loaded with 3,500- Ibs. 
might pay as little as six pence." 

From a fiscal standpoint, the new scale of 
tolls was a disaster. They never produced 
enough revenue to cover repairs, interest and 
to repay the debentures. For example, in June, 
1851, the concessions to collect tolls on the 
Guelph and Dundas road were auctioned off 
for a year for a total of £1,079. The successful 
bids were: Gate 1, next to Dundas, Thomas 
Dickson, £397; Gate 2, middle gate, Thomas 
Ingram, £302; and Gate 3, near Guelph, Wil- 














liam Clinton, £380,” On the other hand, inter 
est on the £22,000 debt amounted to £1,320, 
and repairs, commissioners’ fees and improve- 
ments, cost a total of £443. 1s. 3d. in the 1851 
calendar year. Thus total operating loss of 
1851, making no provision for repayment of 
the debt, amounted to approximately 2680, 
Indeed, in order to cover losses of the road as 
well as to retire a small part of the debentures, 
the Waterloo County Council was required to 
transfer £667. 12s. 2d, from county funds to the 
road’! and Wentworth and Halton were re- 
quired to contribute an equal amount. 

In 1852 the County Councillors, unhappy 
at the mounting losses of the Guelph and Dun- 
das road, forced that road’s commissioners to 
increase the tolls substantially. With the only 
bridge in Town across the Speed River owned 
by the Guelph and Dundas Road Company, 
the townspeople had no choice but to pay the 
tolls or go miles out of their way to reach Dun- 
das 

‘To counteract these charges, a public meet- 
ing was called by the Town Reeve where the 
following resolutions were passed 





3. That this Meeting are of opinion that the Coun- 
Gil of the Town of Guelph will be justified in taxing 
the Municipality the Sum of £150 for the purpose 
of erecting two bridges over the River Speed, such 
bbeing imperatively required by the recent increase 
in tos on the Guelph and Dundas Road, 

4. That the following gentlemen be a committee to 
aisist the couneil in procuring subscriptions, and 
ftherwise forwarding the object of the foregoing 
resolution, with power to add to their number, 
Messrs. Fred’k George, Peter Gow, IJ. Tracy, 
James Armstrong, Wm. Stevenson, David Allan & 
‘John Sauvey.” 





The purpose of the bridges, of course, was 10 
break the road company's monopoly by open- 
ing the way for teamsters to use the township 
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concession roads whenever weather allowed, 
Within this week this advertisement appeared 
in the Guelph papers: 
Nomice 

To parties willing to give gratuitous labor in erecting the 
Now Bridges 

THE ‘Town CouNCIt, in conjunction with the 
‘Committee appointed by the General Meeting of 
the Inhabitants, having decided thatthe site ofthe 
lower of the two Bridges about to be erected on the 
Speed, shall be atthe poine where Wellington Street 
abuts on the River—all persons willing to give era 
tmitous Tabor in the eonstructing of said Bridge, or 
of the road leading thereto, are requested 10 as 
semble at 7 o'clock on Monday morning [June 28, 
1852], at the junction of Wellington and Gordon 
Streets, where Overseers will attend to direct the 
" James Hough 

Town Clerk 

Guelph, June 22nd, 1852. 


In addition to the pressure exerted upon the 
Guelph and Dundas road Commissioners by 
Guelph’s bridge building program, newspapers 
in both Guelph and Dundas undertook a vig- 
orous campaign against the Commissioners in 
volved. Not only was their integrity attacked 
(for example, the Guelph Herald claimed that 
Benjamin Thurtell of Guelph Township was in 
collusion with Jacob Hespeler to divert 
Guelph’s grain trade to the latter’s mill)" but 
they found fault with their economic theories 
as well. Higher tarifls would reduce revenue, 
not increase it, the papers argued.” 

These theories were taken up by local busi- 
hnessmen who incorporated them into their 
‘campaign to force a reduction in the toll rate 














Aca public rally on June 28, 1852, held at 
Freel’s tavern, the Tollowing motion was 
passed: 


Resolved —That the tariff of tolls established at the 





last meeting of the Board of Directors, is not only 
an unjust tax upon those who travel the said road, 
‘unprecedented upon any road in the Province, but 
also calculated to drive the travel off said road, and 
thereby decrease instead of increase the revenue of 
said road, and materially injure the trade of those 
in business on the line of the said road and the 
towns of Guelph and Dundas. 


In the face of these concerted attacks, the 
Guelph and Dundas road Commissioners de- 
cided to beat a strategic retreat. On the day 
following the public meeting at Free!’s tavern, 
the road Commissioners met in an emergen 
session to deal with the issue. The new toll 
rates established demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the flour dealers’ campaign. Not only were 





the new tolls rescinded, but they were reduced 
well below the level established the previous 
year—a level which had been in effect when 
the large losses of 1851 had been incurred, (See 
Table XIX). 

‘The road Commissioners, however, in order 
to shift responsibility from themselves in mak 








ing such controversial decision made thes. 
changes conditional upon the lessees of the toll 
gates accepting the new toll rates while contin 
uuing to pay 10 the road commission the full 
rate of their lease. By this means the gatekeep 





Table XIX 
Rates of Toll per Gate for Wagons Drawn by 
Two Horses on the Guelph and Dundas Road” 












Load “ist S32 ere 
1000 Ibs. 0s. Sd, Os, Ae 20 
2,000 0 th 0 7 7 
3,000 10 0 9 25 
4.000 16 4 33 
5,000 20 1 38 
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Shep-sashing at Cao's Dam an the Speed River. (Courtesy The Calleg on the Hill) 


les were made responsible for the decision as 10 
whether or not the new lower tolls would be 
implemented and they would bear the losses if 
any were created by the change. The Commis- 
sioners justified their actions on the grounds 
that they and che gatekeepers 

the terms of the leases, but that if the gatekeep- 
cers voluntarily decided to reduce the tolls dur- 
Ing the life of the lease, they should be allowed 
todo so." 

Under such pressure from the road Com- 
missioners and the press, two of the gatekeep- 
ers, Thomas Ingram and William Clinton 
(gates one and two) agreed to reduce their tolls 
to the June 29 rate, but William Card, the les- 
see of gate three, near Guelph, absolutely re 
fused to accept any revision. 

Urged on by the local press, public meetings 
were held, resolutions passed and delegations 
appointed—all aimed at forcing Card to 





‘were bound by 


change his mind. A delegation, consisting of 
three Town Councillors, WS. Knowles, 
George Sunley and Dr. Henry Orton, and four 
businessmen David Allan, WJ. Brown, John 
Pipe and Fred George, met William Card at 
Freel’s tavern, and the following exchange was 
reported: 








Mr. Card, the lessee of the Guelph Gate, met the 
deputation at Frec!'s; and had some conversation 
relative to the reduction of the tariff of tolls upon 
Which he became lesice, Our readers will recollect 
that he leased the gate at a rent of £500. He now 
states, that according to the rates he has collected 
daring the first month—usually the month of least 
travel-—he will make £950 in total, or £450 profit, 
under his present tariff; and he refuses to adopt a 
lower tari, without an amount of compensation 
such as can not be given.” 





When it is remembered that William Card’s 
expected profit of £490 would buy, clear and 
stock two large farms, it is not surprising that 
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he clung so stubbornly to his contract. After re- 
viewing the failure of the Guelph delegation, 
the Advertiey commented that 





‘The people of Guelph have therefore no alternative 
bbut to vigorously push forward the construction of 
the new bridges and roads into Puslinch, ot stand 
by and see their milling and wheat buying business 
ruined and their general commerce seriously in 
Jjured. The contracts for the bridges have been al: 
ready let out; the 

street, and the approaches to it will be comp 
by the Ist of October, and the line of road thence 
into Puslinch will be put in good order inthe inter- 
im; 50 that loads of any weight may be sent by that 
road out of Guelph, and the millers and wheat buy 
fers by that means be able still 0 give about two 
cents per bushel above New Hope prices. 














In the meantime, Card’s opponents had de 
cided upon a second avenue of attack, They 
now undertook to test the legality of the higher 
tolls in the local courts 


The Guelph Advertiser 





gives this outline of the test case, and its out: 


Macistates' Court, GUEL@H 
Present,—B. Thurtell, Esq., Chairman, and A.A, 
Baker. David Marin, Teamster, appeared to a sum 
mons at the suit of Win, Card, Keeper of the Tol 
Gate near Guelph, in the Brock Road, for refusing 
to pay wll. The Prosecutor [Card] stated, that on 
the 2nd of July, the defendant came to the Toll 
Gate with s loaded wagon, weighing 60 cwt, the 
rate of toll which amounted to 382d, A demand 
for this sum was made; but the defendant refused to 
ay more than Is. 3d. [the revised toll of June 
29th), Prosecutor objécted to receive that sum, and 
defendant pased on with his team. 

‘The Defendant said that sometimes Mr, Card had 
demanded 4s. 94. cy, sometimes 6, 3d. and other 
sums. Defendant offered him Is. 3d, each time and 
believed that that sum was as much as he had any 
right to pay. 














‘The complexity of the case arose from the 
fact that Benjamin ‘Thurtell, the Chairman, 


was one of the road Commissioners who had 
set the toll, while Alfred A. Baker, the second. 
Magistrate, was Clerk of the Division Court 
‘and a political and social associate of Dr. Wil- 
liam Clarke, Guelph’s leading mill owner 
Upon hearing the case, Thurtell voted to con- 
viet Martin while Baker argued that under the 
General Road Act, the Guelph and Dundas 
road tolls were illegal. Thus deadlocked, the 
case was adjourned to be heard by a full panel 
of local Magistrates. 

‘On July 17th, the Martin case came before 
the Guelph Magistrates’ Court again. This 
time it was heard by Benjamin Thurtell, 
David Allan (operator of Allan’s Mill, owned 
by his father,: William Allan), Dr, William 
Clarke, and so close associates of Allan and 
Clarke, John Harland and John McCrea. This 
time Thurtell again voted to convict Martin, 
but Allan, Glarke, Harland and MeCrea voted 
to acquit Not surprisingly, given the compo- 
sition of the Bench, A.J. Fergusson, M.P-P. 
and County Solicitor, advised William Card to 
appeal to a higher court, Card agreed and 
continued to collect the higher tolls. 

Not all of the delegations which visited 
Gard, however, were as polite as that official 
town group which had met him at Freel’s tay. 
em. Five days afier that meeting and two 
weeks after Martin's acquittal, Card received a 

















second visit, The Guelph Advertiser describes the 


Tie BRock Rox Tous 
Outrage atthe Guelph Gate 
(On Tuesday night last [August 3, 1852] a serious 
outrage was committed at the Toll Gate, near 
Guelph, the particulars of which we have learned 
from the lesce of the Gate, About midnight, the 
gate-keeper heard several persons advancing to 
wards the house, and almost immediately aller 
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MAP 7 Pat of Map of Tumhipof Guelph 
‘by Hobson ond Chadwick, 1858, showing 
location of Tol gates sath and north of Gulp, 
at what snow College Avenue and 


Spocdvale Avenue. (Courtesy Public Archive of Ontario) 
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wards a large stone was thrown at the bedroom 
window breaking the glass, and part of the sash; 
and passing near the head of Mrs. Card, who had 
just entered the room. Mr. Card then went to the 
door, but on trying to open it found it held firmly 
by some person on the outside. Immediately after: 
‘wards he heard some person breaking the weighing 
apparatus of the weighing machine; afterward fol- 
loved a parting salute with a volley of stones at the 
bedroom window and at the glass portion of the 
door. The partes then went off Tis almost unnec 
essary to add that a very considerable amount of 
damage was done. 


Although the Advertiser rejected such me- 
thods of persuasion, it did little to ease Card’s 
nerves when it warned that such conduct, if re- 
peated, “may lead to a grievous amount of su- 
flering, and, perhaps, loss of lif 

nally, Card had clearly had enough. The 
weigh scales broken beyond repair, the gate 
hhouse severely damaged and his family, no 
doubt, in a state of terror, he abandoned his 
lease and no more tolls appear to have been 
collected at the Guelph gate that year. 
Henceforth, under the lower rate of tolls, the 
Guelph and Dundas road would continue 10 
Jose money. In 1854 Wellington County's 
share of the losses was £477. 10s. and by 1856 
these losses amounted to £168, 15s. 11d. on the 
current account, and £1,451. 10s, on the de 
bbenture account as the road debentures began 
to fall due. Guelph’s interests had clearly tr 
umphed, 








~oe 


In contrast to the anxiety felt by Guelph's 
businessmen to complete the Guelph and Dun 
ddas road, the building of the County's north 
cer road network was carried out at a much 
slower and more cautious pace. On August 10, 
1848, the Guelph Advertiser put the matter in 
persps 











tive: 





(Our prosperity depends entirely upon the means of 
communication with the lands to the north and 
north-west of us. The improvement of the Brock 
Road wasa step absolutely necessary to prevent our 
retrogresson, and the gravelling of the roads hence 
to Fergus on the one hand, and Elora on the other, 
Will give a fresh impetus to this place, and mutually 
benefit those villages and Guelph. 


‘The Guelph and Arthur and the Guelph 
land Elora roads, therefore, were initially left in 
private hands. For some reason, the Guelph 
and Elora Road Company's charter which had 
been applied for in 1847, failed to be passed at 
that time, an oversight which caused consider: 
able consternation, The Guelph Advertier gives 
this explanation: 


Now that the Act of Incorporation for the forma 
tion of a road hence to Arthur, has come in to oper 

ation, and a considerable quantity ofthe Stock al 

ready taken up there is one clause in the Act which 
required the immediate consideration of all inter 

‘sted in the road, and which may eventually affect 
the welfare ofthe town itself, Notice was duly given 
that at the late Session of Parliament two Acts 
‘would be applied for, one to incorporate a Com: 

pany for the formation of a road hence to Arthur, 
and another from Guelph to Elora; and as both 
‘would require to go over the same ground for a dis- 
tance of four and a half miles, to avoid strife it was 
thought advisable that there should be a clause au 
thorizing the District Council to take this portion of 
the road into their own hands any time within 
three years, by which means the roads to the rising 
and competing villages would branch different 
‘ways from Card's Comer. Unfortunately, the Flora 
bill was neglected, and the other was so altered as 
to allow the company to take up the road from the 
Limits ofthe town of Guclph unless the Couneil take 
immediate action in the matter. .... We are in 

‘lined to think that i€ would serve the interests of 
the Council to exercise the privilege sil eft them 
by the Act, and to do so at the coming Session. 

















From Guelph’s point of view, if tolls on the 
Guelph to Card’s Corners section of the road 
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were set too high, Elora’s trade might go to 
Berlin, 

To forestall such an event a petition was 
quickly circulated requesting that the District 
Council take over the section of road from 
Guelph to Card’s Corners.’® This proposal was 
strongly opposed by the company’s stockhold- 
ers and the editor of the Guelph Herald. I was 
their contention that the whole purpose of the 
petition was to delay the Guelph and Arthur 
project. 

On December 6, 1847, the initial 
shareholders’ meeting of the Guelph and As 
thur Road Company was held. At it, A.D. Fo 
dyce was elected president and A.J. Fergusson, 
William Clarke, Mr, Hogg, Thomas Webster, 
Samuel Broadfoot and John Watt were named 
directors. It was decided at the meeting not to 
‘make any call upon the shareholders until the 
District Council had made a decision as to 
whether or not it would build the road from 
Guelph to Gard’s Corners.”? 

On February 4, 1848, the District Council 
met to consider the issue. Leading the discus- 
sion were William Clarke of Guelph, James 
Cowan of Waterloo, A.D. Ferrier and Charles 
Allan of Nichol and John Frost of Sydenham, 
Frost was the strongest opponent of the road. It 
‘was his belief that the debenture debt of £9,000 
incurred for the Guelph and Dundas Road 
Company was as much as the District could 
bear. The gravelling of the four miles to Card!’ 
Corners would require another £2,000 and he 
doubted that the money could be raised, 

As the Guelph Herald reported, Dr, William 
(Clarke was quick to supply the answer: 


Dr. Clarke said, this was only a part of a great Dis- 
trict undertaking, which was to connect the waters 
ff Lake Huron with those of Lake Ontario, and he 
felt satisfied thatthe Road would amply repay both 









‘the interest and principal of the money expended in 


constructing it. The Act gave the Council the 
Power of constructing the road, and if the Council 
did not assume it now it would remain forever in 
the hands of a private Company. ... Dr. Clarke 
‘would have no hesitation in securing the Council in 
the undertaking to the amount of £500. . then 
stated that himself and Messrs. Grange, Powell and 
Fergusson were willing to become security for 
£1,200, and he thought there would be no difficulty 
in geting the remaining £800 taken up.” 


A by-law was then passed by which the Dis- 

took over the road and appointed a Com- 
mission to supervise its management 

Little more was done during the next twelve 
‘months, but in October, 1848, tenders totalling 
£1,903. Bs. Bd, were let for the road’s construc: 
tion. In addition, the contract to build a toll 
hhouse on the north comer of the Scotch glebe 
was let for £124. 10s, At the same time, the 
Commissioners began collecting tolls.” 
Guelph Advertiser in August, 1849, reported: 











Tis... .with pleasure we lay before our readers the 
Following statement respecting the four miles of 
road opened last Fall, leading from Guelph north 
ward 
(GueLPH aND ARTHUR Roan 
Tolls received from the commencement, 
‘2Brd October, 1848, to 10th 





July, 1849, being 38 weeks, 2149, Bs. od 
‘averaging per wee, 
£3, 16s Oa. 
Suppose the same for the 
12 months 8197. 12s. Od 
Interest on cost of Road 
per annum 2120. 
Expenses ofsame, about £75, £195. Os. 
£ 2128.04, 


Te should be borne in mind, that the thousands of 
barrels of four, oatmeal, etc, which generally pass 
through Guelph during the Winter and Spring 
from Fergus and Elora have this year been sent 
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Brana Bridge, Guelph (The Canadian Mustroted News, 1874) 


northward to supply the deficiency caused by the 
failure of the crops in that direction, otherwise the 
receipts would have been much larger. 





Unfortunately, these caleulations proved (0 
be much too optimistic. In 1859, the treasurer 
‘of Wellington County summarized the total 
income and expenditure of the road since its 
According to the 
treasurer, 2 total of £4,116 had been paid out 
while £2,883 had been received from tolls.” In 
spite of constant promises by the urban leaders 
that these roads would not only repay their 





commencement in. 1848. 





builders but would make a handsome profit as 
well, the opposing goal: 

area and to increase the 
trade—prevented tolls being set high enough 
for profitable operation on the publicly owned 
roads. 

If the publicly owned roads, occupying the 
most travelled sections, could not make a 
profit, the privately owned road companies 
‘were even less successful. The Guelph and Ar 
thur Road Company provides a case in point, 

‘The primary reason for the failure of this 


to retain the market 
volume of 
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road was not lack of traffic but the conflicting 
interests of many of its directors and large sha- 
reholders. In the County Council debate about 
the likelihood that the Company might raise 
its tolls to a very high level if no controls were 
kept upon it, George Jackson, the reeve of 
Bentinck Township, pointed out that the Di 
rectors had every reason to keep the tolls as 
Jow as possible. 

‘One Guelph shareholder, William Day, at 
the 1850 annual mecting denounced the mai 
agement of the road and declared that he now 
recognized that the enterprise had 
“damned in the beginning.” He said that 
while the directors, being the largest shippers, 
might be satisfied with the road's operation, 
“nine-tenths of the stockholders think 
differently" 

With the largest part of the road to Fergus 
and Arthur remaining unimproved, residents 
and businessmen along its route were anxious 
to have the Road Company complete the work 
undertaken in the charter. With the Road 
Company holding a legal monopoly on the 
road, including all the improvements which 
had been previously made by the district and 
the statute labour expended in the past, local 
residents refused to spend local tax money or 
statute labour on it when such improvements 
would inevitably result in the imposition of 
tolls. On the other hand, with continued losses 
on the improved section, the company was in 
‘no mood to sink further capital into a losing 
proposition, Finally, the Township Council of 
Nichol took matters into its own hands. Tt 
agreed to lend £10,000 to the Road Company 
‘on security of the works so that the road could 
bbe completed through the township. In turn, in 
order to get a better price for its debentures, 
the Township requested the County Council to 








been 











issue £10,000 in county debentures and, with 
the proceeds, purchase the township bonds." 
‘On the basis ofthis loan, work on the road was 
completed to Fergus. Unfortunately, the road 
never came close to paying the maintenance, 
interest and principal ofits loans. 

In January, 1864, the Directors of the 
Guelph and Arthur Road Company ap- 
proached the County Council with an offer to 
sell the concern stab- 
lished to examine the offer made the following 
recommendation: 








The County commit 





While they are aware of the importance of the 
County ovning all the gravel roads in said County, 
provided they could be obtained at such terms as 
‘would not subject the County to any loss, they are 
of opinion that the said Company asks more for 
their road than it is worth, and your Committee 
could not recommend any action 10 be taken on 
said offer. From all the information your Commit 
{ee could obtain, they think that an offer of ten 
thousand dollars might be made to the Company 
for the whole road, toll gates and everything with it 
payable in Debentures at such terms as the County 
‘Council may ee fit to direct 


This report provided the basis for the «1 
tual purchase. 





With improved transportation, settlement 
within Guelph’s potential market area was 
greatly accelerated, and cash crop farming 
couraged by the easier access to markets and 
the necessity of farmers to have cash for the 
new money taxes. Having built the basic road 
system, Guelph’s commercial role 

nomic base was considerably strengthened. In 
1853, John Smith, the editor of the Guelph 
Advertiser discussed the significance of these 
changes, putting into perspective the acquis: 
tion of both district town status and the build 
ing of the gravel road system: 





and eco- 








During the Spring we have repeatedly felt disposed 
to take a stroll round the town for the purpose of 
noting its progress and giving the readers of the 
Advervr the result of our observations... In com= 
‘mencing our remarks itis only proper to state that 
‘a rural town, depending entirely upon a new coun- 
try with a scattered and comparatively poor popu- 
lation, cannot be expected to make the same prog 
ress, oF exhibit the rapid changes so frequently 
ccidenced by manufacturing or commercial places, 
in a new country. With such Guelph does not pre- 
tend to vie 

‘The census of 1843 showed a population of 700, 
land when we fist set foot within the place, in the 
summer of that year, the rustic simplicity of che 
people in dress and other respects, gave us anything 
but a favorable impression a its future progress and 
importance. Well, it progressed notwithstanding, 
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for in four years its population had doubled, and at 
the present time it numbers upwards of 2,000 
inhabitants... . Guelph as not availed itself of the 
jmmense water-power within its limits, to the ex- 
tent frequently witnessed in other towns, and until 
of late year its prosperity was more dependent on 
the incomes ofthe town and neighborhood, derived 
from other sources, and the cireumstaness of it be- 
ing the county seat, than on its manufacturing i 
dustry or commercial enterprise. Fortunately that 
spirit is rapidly dying away before the energy and 
perseverance of her sons." 


‘As Smith tighily concluded, the era of 
igravel road-building provided the first step to- 
wards the development of Guelph as an impor- 
tant commercial centre. 


























V 


Establishment 
of Churches 





For some decades following its founding, life 
in Guelph was greatly influenced by the pio 
reer environment and the racial, religious and 
‘economic origins ofits inhabitants. Thrown to- 
gether by circumstances, in alien and some 
times threatening surroundings, far from 
home, family, and friends, economic security 
and group identity emerged as the early 
settlers’ basic needs 

In Guelph, as in all frontier settlements, the 
primary component of individual and group 
identity was country or place of birth, In al 
most every contemporary document, individu 









als are spoken of as “Englishm 
‘Scotchmen”, “Irishmen”, “Yankees” 
“Dutchmen”. Locations such as the 


Block”, the “Paisley Block” and “the Dutch 
Settlement” maintained their identification for 
generations, while street names such as Lon- 
don, Yorkshire, Cambridge, Essex, Surrey, Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow, Cork and Dublin, recalled 
to the residents ‘memories of their distant 
places of birth. 

Except for the original “Yankees” sent by 
‘Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul at New 
York, at John Galt's request, most of Guelph’s 
carly setilers were of British origin. These peo- 
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Si Andrew's Presyterian Church, 1832, 
{rom a drawing by David Allan 
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ple, however, were by no means as homogene- 
fous as a similar group would be today, Eng- 
land had not yet undergone the tremendous 
social integration of the industrial revolution 
and as a result, “British” immigrants to 
Guelph had great diversity, except where this 
had been overcome by the effects of a good 
“British” education, Thus Scots like Dr, Wil 
liam Dunlop, John Galt or William Allan had 
much in common with Englishmen such as 
Henry Strange, George J. Grange and Dr. 
Henry Orion, or Irishmen like Dr. William 
Clarke or the Rev. Arthur Palmer. All shared 
a common upbringing, education, and social 
station, all were men of wealth and high cul- 
tural attainments, 

Although there is no accurate census by ori- 


Table XX 






agin for Guelph before 1851, most commenta- 


tots prior to 1840 described the Township as 
being settled by roughly equal numbers of En- 
glish, Irish and Scottish immigrants, with the 
well-to-do setilers of 1832 being prominent in 
the village.! In 1849, W.H. Smith commented 
upon the number of “respectable families from 
the old country, principally English, many of 
whom came from Suffolk and Norfolk”? 
While there was a huge influx of immi- 
sgrants from Ircland into the area in 1847 due 
to the famine, many of these settled in the new 
townships fo the north. Tables XX and XX1 
give the population of Wellington County in 
1852-1853 by numbers and percentages, ac- 
cording to country of birth. It should be re 
membered in examining these tables, that 











Wellington County, Population by Country of Birth, 1852-1853° 
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‘most of the persons designated as being born in 
Canada were children of immigrant settlers. 
Almost two-thirds (335 out of 494) of those de- 
scribed as “other” were of German descent, 
while 87 were born in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
ceed 

In contrast to most inland pioneer sett 
ments, organized religion in Guelph developed 
more quickly than was usually the case 
Whereas many new regions for years had no 
more than an occasional religious service con 
ducted by a lay preacher or itinerant minister, 
the rapid influx of families, and the confidence 
generated by the vapital expended in Guelph, 
first by John Galt and later by the 1832 set 
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tlers, allowed a more rapid development of for- 
‘mal religious institutions. Indeed, as part of 
Gale’s promotion of Guelph as a major urban 
centre, he had made grants of land and gifts of 
money to religious groups in order to encour- 
age the establishment of houses of worship. 

“The first church to be formally organized in 
Guelph was St, Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, which was a part of the Church of 
Scotland in Canada. Like the Anglican 
Church, the Presbyterians were officially s- 
tablished as a “state” church, and thereby eli 

funds from the Clergy Reserve 








St. Andrew’s Presbyterian congregation had 
‘an auspicious beginning on August 12, 1827, 
when the Reverend Mr. Sheed, a Church of 




















Table XI 
Wellington County, Population, Percent by Country of Birth, 1852-18534 s 
England British 
Municipality and Wales Scotland Ireland __ Canada USA, Other 
Erin 59 194 42 56.8 27 14 
Puslinch iA 24.9 16 50.3 18 59 
Guelph 18.7 140 194 45.4 12 14 
ielph-Town 273 108 aud 388 18 3 
Nichol 82 40.0 124 37.2 12 9 
Garafraxa 73 16.1 30.2 443 19 1 
Eramosa 140 10.7 19.5 52.5 33 = 
Peel 15 57 30.8 46.4 58 6 
Maryborough 15.9 ca) 29.8 43.9 31 2 
Minto 
Arthur 49 19.0 346 39.7 12 5 
Luther 
Amaranth 90 4 ea 484 26 5 
Pilkington 35.4 26.2 23.2 oA 8 41 
Total fon 182 21.0 493.6 22 18 
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Scotland minister was invited by John Galt to 
preside over the King’s birthday celebrations, 
and to lay the cornerstone of the “academy” 
That morning a small deputation had waited 
on Rev. Sheed, with a petition signed by 59 
residents requesting him to celebrate divine 
services in Guelph until resident clergyman 
‘could be obtained from Scotland. ‘These serv- 
ices were held in a log house owned by Benja- 
min Harrison, Later, when the stone school 
was finished, it was used as a place of worship. 

For the first few years, services took place 
only on an occasional basis, and local residents 
desiring to worship, seized whatever opportu: 
nities were offered to them, Acton Burrows 
notes that: 





The people were very eatholicat that time, and mi 
nor differences of creed were not allowed to cause 
strife and contention among them, the privilege of 
being able to assemble together for worship being 
too highly prized to permit of their dividing on 
points of doctrine, such as Apostolic. succession, 
lection, immersion or the final perseverance of the 
saints So lng as the Gospel was preached, however 
‘much they might in theit own hearts cherish the 
tenets of their different forms of faith and church 
constitution, they were, for the time, satisfied, and 
consequently, whether the preacher happened to be 
an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Methodist or 
Baptist, so far as availing themselves of the priv 

lege of worship together was concerned, it was all 
fone. This harmonious and, under the circum 

Sanecs, most commendable state of things, contin: 

ued until 1832, when, as will appear hereafter, they 
were justified in aserting each his own views, and 
forming themselves into different religious comms 

nites, forthe practice and perpetuations ofthe doc- 
trines and forms of worship in which they had re- 
spectively been taught to believe as most in 
accordance with Scriptural direction. 

















In August, 1828, the local Presbyterians 
took their second step towards formal orga 











zation when, under the leadership of James 
Buchanan, juelph visiting his 
friend and relative, John Galt, a Presbyterian 
Sunday school was established and sixteen 
children were formally entolled.’ During 1829, 
Mr. J. Carruthers, Catechist, took charge of 
services in Guelph, and the congregation grew 
rapidly 

The first Board of Trustees of St, Andrew's 
Church was composed of James Corbett, Wil- 
liam Alexander, James Hodgert, John Mitch- 
cll, Andrew Ritchie and David McKerzie’, all. 
well known and well educated men, 

On October 11, 1831, a call was issued to 

the Reverend James Smith, a resident of 
Scotland’, and immediately afterwards on No- 
vember twenty-second, a contract was let 0 
John Thorp for the erection of a frame church 
which would seat approximately 200, ‘The in- 
duction of the Rev. James Smith in 1932, was 
reported as follows: 
On the 8th day of February. the Presbytery of 
York met in the old stone school house to induct the 
Rev. James Smith as pastor of the Guelph congre 
gation. The members of the Presbytery present 
were: Rev. Mr. Sheed, Moderator; Rev. Mr. Rin 
‘oul, York; Rev, Robert McGill, Niagara, and Rev. 
Alexander Ross, Aldboro'. ‘The salary of Mr. Smith 
‘was 063 currency—exclusve of the Government al 
lowance, or Clergy Reserves, and the use of the 
Glebe belonging to the congregation, which was at 
that time covered with forest. Before Mr. Smith 
‘could officiate as a clergyman in full standing he 
hhad to appear before the Quarter Sessions at Han 
ilton and take the oath of allegiance to the Govern 
‘ment, notwithstanding his being natural born 
British subject." 


who was in 


























St. Andrew's Church was opened in Sep: 
tember, 1832, and the first Elders were John 
Inglis, Charles Julius Mickle, Hugh Wilson, 
‘Thomas Sandilands, and William Elliot.” 











Rex, Robert Torrance 
fst minster ofthe United 
Presbyterian Congregation 








The first Communion was held on November 
fourth, and membership at that time was 
103. 





he Presbyterian congregation in Guelph 
flourished from the first and its members, par- 
ticularly its ministers, were among the strong: 
‘st proponents of good education in the town- 





ship and county. At every educational activity, 
whether it was the semi-annual visitors’ days 
fr the election of trustees anid school commis- 
sioners, Presbyterians were prominent in their 
advocacy of educational advancement. They 
with the Methodists, were particularly active 
in the promotion of the common schools, 
whereas the Anglicans’ interest lay primarily 
with the grammar school 














Res, James Sth 
Jia minister of St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church 
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Re, JG. MacGregor, 
sist pasor of Krax 
Presiytrian Church, 


In the early 1840°s there was a split among 
Scottish Presbyterians. Some members. fav 

ured the idea that the State should be associ- 
ated with the Church, Others believed that the 
Church should be free of political implications 
and that religion must not merely be taken to, 
but controlled by the members of the 
Church." Thus, when the Free C 
ment reached Canada, it was seized upon ea: 
gerly by many of the Guelph congregation. In 
Guelph, these differences resulted in splitting 
the local group into three during 1843 and 
1844—the original St. Andrew's, the United or 
First Presbyterian and Knox “free church’ 

These latter two erected their own churches, 
the United Presbyterian being built in 1844 at 





wurch move- 
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the corner of Cambridge and Dublin Streets, 

and Knox Church in 1847 on Yarmouth 
Street, on lots provided by the Canada 
Company.” 

Robert Torrance, the first minister called by 
the United Presbyterian congregation, had 
‘been born in Ireland and received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from the Royal Academy Col 
lege in Belfast, as well as a degree in Theology 
from Edinburgh University, and had been li- 
‘censed to preach at the age of 22, In 1845, he 
‘came to Canada in answer to a call from a 
church in Toronto, but found himself dissat 
isfied with the rigidity of the congregation. He 
then spent a year doing missionary work 
throughout western Upper Canada, riding 
horseback from Toronto to Goderich in his 
circuit. In 1846 he was invited to the new 
Guelph church, where he remained an active 
and aggressive preacher until his retirement in 
1882. By this time, the social and political 
causes which had contributed to the split in 
the Presbyterian church in the 1840's had 
healed sufficiently so that upon Torrance’s re~ 
tirement, the United Presbyterian congre 
tion dissolved itself, and its members joined 
other churches." 

‘The first minister of Knox Church, Rev 
John G, MacGregor, was born at Alva, Ster 
lingshire, Scotland, in 1799. He took his Arts 
course at Glasgow University, and from there 
went to Edinburgh Theological College, where 
fon graduation he was licensed to preach, In 
1836 he came to St. John, New Brunswick, 
where he remained until his call to Guelph, 
(On June 23rd, 1847, he was formally ordained 
and inducted into the Ministry of Knox 
Church." 

During the same period that the Presbyte- 
rian Church was being organized in Guelph, 























The frst Knoe Church, Yarmouth Stet, Guelph 


Father Joseph Campion, a Jesuit missionary 
stationed at Niagara began to include Guelph 
fon a circuit that stretched from Niagara to 
Chatham and Windsor, Acton Burrows gives 
this rather poetic description of Campion’s first 
visit 9 Guelph: 





is district extended as far west as Chatham and 
Windsor, and it usually occupied him about tree 
‘months to make all his pastoral visits, which he did 
alone, braving all dangers, which at that time were 
neither few nor small... His frst visit to Guelph 
ras in August, and during his stay religious services 
were held by him, sometimes inthe lealy groves ad- 
and sometimes in some lowly 
shanty, but generally, and for neatly four years 
afterwards, the services were held in the house of 
‘Mr. John O. Lynch, Just as he was about to leave 
his litle lock the first time—it is said after he had 
‘mounted his horse,—he was called back to perform 
a pleasant duty, the celebration of the first mar 
rage inthe new settlement. Christopher Keogh, an 
employee ofthe Canada Company, and fair maid 
named Kitty Kelly, had been plighted lovers in 
Dundas, and arrangements had been made for 
their union at some future time, when they could be 
married by a priest, but neither of them thought 
the auspicious time would arrive so soon; so that 




































when the priest arrived the young man was all anx- 
jety to have the knot tied at once, but the lady, with 
‘maiden coyness, demurred, and it was not until the 
priest was just about leaving that her friends pri 
‘ailed upon her to give her consent, and the expect- 
ant bridegroom was just in time w stay the depa- 
tute of the priest to effect the union of two loving 
hearts... All the setlers, from Mr. Galt down to 
the resident of the humblest shanty, turning out to 
ddo honor to the occasion, and that day, the 26th of 
August, 127, was remembered for many years as 
‘one of the pleasantest spent in the early days of 
Guelph. 








In several aspects, the position enjoyed by 
the Roman Catholic Church in Guelph was 
remarkably different from that which it ¢ 
Jjoyed in the rest of Upper Canada. This situa 
tion was due entirely to the efforts of John 
Galt, Galt, it will be remembered, was a close 
Iriend of Bishop (later Cardinal) Weld, and for 
some time hoped that Weld could be per- 
suaded to move to Guelph, thereby making it 
‘an important episcopal seat, In addition, 
Bishop Macdonell had been very helpful to 
Galt during his first vist to Canada. In appre: 
ciation, Galt said, “a beautiful central hill was 
reserved for the Catholics, in compliment to 
my friend, Bishop Macdonell, for his advice in 
the formation of the Company”.© Bishop 
Macdonell visited Guelph at least twice, and 
took an active interest in the growth of the 

In 1829, Father John Cassidy was sent to 
Guelph to form an 
its centre. Its boundaries stretched from Lon- 
don to Georgian Bay, and required that Fa- 
ther Cassidy be away from Guelph for long pe 
rods. In spite of this, the Guelph congregation, 
grew rapidly, and in 1832 a small frame build 
ing was erected on the hill and opened the 
same year.” In 1838, Father Thomas Gibney 








sw mission with Guelph as 
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became the first resident priest at St. Patrick's, 
as the little church was called.” Prominent 
among Guelph’s early Catholic residents were 
©, Donahue, J. Butler, Joseph Daly, James 
Mays, Donald Gillies, Bernard McTague, 
Thomas Kelly, Michael Lennie, Patrick 


McGarr, James Beirnes, Stewart Coghlin and 
John Owen Lynch. 











‘The Hon, and Right Reo. Alexander Macdonall, 
the fst Catholic Bchop of Upper Canada, 
cand friend of Jon Gal 


Although the Anglican Church in Guelph 
was founded a litte later than the Presbyte- 
rian and Roman Catholic congregations, it 
was greatly helped by the influx of wealthy 
communicants in 1832. Among the well-to-do 
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seitlers who arrived that year was an Anglican 
clergyman, the Rev. Arthur Palmer, who was 
born near Galway, Ireland, on July 4, 1807, 
and received his education at Trinity College. 
Dublin, On his arrival in Guelph he at once 
organized a church, meeting for the time being 
in the stone schoolhouse, and at the same time, 
aided by his congregation, took up the task of 
building St. George's Church on the plot in the 
centre of St. George’s Square which had been 
allocated for that purpose by John Galt. The 
cchureh was fully paid for before it was finished 
in the spring of 1833, “We learn that a grant 
was made by the Canada Company towards 
the building, one by the Bishop of Quebec, 
and also help from Mr. Bosanquet of the Can- 
ada Company, as well as from some of Mr. 
Palmer's friends in the British Isles". Acton 
Burrows describes the church as follows: 








Te was avery substantially built frame structure, 
sid to have been the most solidly and strongly put 
together building ofits kind ever erected in Guelph, 
and stood as one of the most conspicuous objects in 
the town, 2 





In addition to the yearly grant which the 
Anglican Church received from the Clergy 
Reserve funds, in 1836 Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir John Colborne issued an Order-in-Couneil 
to build a parsonage for St. George's Church 
from public funds,* 

‘The order for the consecration of the church 
was made by Bishop Mountain of Monteal on 
September 10, 1838. In the thundering tones of 
the Old Testament, this order read: 











In THe NaMe oF Goo—AmeN 
Foreasmuch as the Canada Company hath granted 
to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese and. his 
sccestors-—a piece ot parcel of ground in the Town 
‘of Guelph, County of Halton, and District of Gore, 





forthe erection of a Church of the establishment of 


of St. Gorge’ 








nglcon Church, 


















the Church of England, composed of the centre 
part of St. George's Square in the Town of 
Guelph. ..., a substantial & decent Church called 
St. George’s Church has been erected thereon & 
the said Church is provided with a reading-desk, 
Common Prayer Book, Bible, Pulpit & other ap 
ppendages forthe decent performance of divine wor- 
Ship; and whereas George John Grange, William 
Henry Parker, Robert Alling, Thomas Saunders & 
‘John Neve, have, in behalf of the Parishioners of 
‘the said Church, humbly requesting us George Je- 
hhoshaphat, by divine permission, Lord Bishop of 
Montreal, to conscerate the said Church, with 
\which petition we being favorably disposed & freely 
‘consenting, do decree that the consecration ofthe 
said Church should be proceeded with 
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‘Therefore know all men both now and hereafter, 
that we George Jehoshaphat by divine permission, 
Lord Bishop of Montreal, having invoked the name 
of Almighty God & having first implored His aid 
land blessing, do, by our ordinary and Episcopal au- 
thority separate & set apart, for ever, this Church 
s0 appropriated, completed & furnished from all 
common ses, & do dedicate & consecrate it, for 
‘oer, for divine worship & the celebration of divine 
frdinanees & 10 the honor of God & for the use of 
the Congregation aforesaid... 

In 1846, Mr. Palmer acquired from Henry 
Tiffany, that tract of land, still known as the 
Palmer survey, and lying between Grange and 
Palmer Streets, and Metcalfe Street and the 











MAP 9: Pat of Tyreathlen, the Property ofthe Rev. Arthur Palmar 
in the Tino of Gulp, by Wn, Haskins, PLS. 1855. 
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River. Here on the brow of the hill in 1855 and 
1856, he built the beautiful stone Rectory, 
known for seventy-five years as “Tyrcathlen”, 
from a design prepared by Sir Charles Barry 
E.R.LB.A,, the Architect of the Houses of Par 
liament in the City of London.” The Rever- 
end Arthur Palmer would serve St. George's 
wurch for more than forty years 

In addition to the Presbyterians, Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans, three other religious 











groups, the Baptists, Congregationalists and 
We 
1845. 





had been organized by 
er two having built “plain 








Chapels” by that date.” Although it is be- 
lieved that the Baptists held meetings on a reg- 
ular monthly basis between 1827 and 1850, the 
local church grew very slowly. In 1853 it con- 
sisted of only seventeen members, nine men 
and eight women. 

In contrast, the Congregationalists and 
Methodists grew much more rapidly. In 1833 
three or four Baptists and wo Congregational 
ists met together to read the Bible and to 
preach the Gospel in a freer and more sponta. 
neous manner than that presented by the of 





ganized congregations developing in Guelph 


“Tyrathen” later oxen as “Ker Cavan”, the hae of the Reo. Arthur Pater 











The Reverend George H. Knighton, the last 
minister to serve the Guelph Congregatio 

ipplied this description of that church's 
early days: 











Tn January 1834 Mr, Samuel Wright appointed 
part of his house for the Public Worship of God 
ven Mr. Ellworthy preached twice on each Lord's 
Day. The persons assembled were mostly of the 
Baptist and Independent denominations, joined by 
1 ew families who had separated from the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, 

Tn 1835 the Rev. E, Parkin was called to the pas: 
torate of the litte church. Its membership consisted 
of eight persons, two of whom, Mr. C.J. Mickle and 
Mr. T, Hgskin, were deacons. 





‘The survival of the Congregational Church 
in Guelph was aided greatly by the efforts of 
the London Missionary Society, which sent 
both money and ministers. The Reverend 
Hiram Denny succeeded the Reverend Parkin 
in October, 1836, on a temporary basis, and it 
‘was not until the arrival of the Reverend W-P. 
Wastell, a former Congregational minister in 
Hackney, London, England, that the church 
|vas put on a more permanent basis. Wastell 
was apparently dissatisfied with a number of 
practices and methods of the local congrega- 
tion, and immediately reformed it. As a result, 
membership was reduced to the sixteen who 
were able and prepared to sign an agreement 
that “We consider it a duty binding on every 
individual member jealously to guard against 
any infringement of Congregationalism"" 
Under Wastell’s leadership the congregation 
grew rapidly, and a small stone chapel was 
built on Quehee St. E. in 1839-40. It was dedi 
cated on February 5, 1840. 

‘The story of early Methodism in Guelph is 
best told by quoting from the Centenary Sou- 
venir (1836-1936) of Norfolk United Church: 
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(One of the frst, if not the first, of the Methodist 
families in Guelph was that of Hezekiah Hall, a 
carpenter and builder, whose house was atthe serv- 
joe of the early Methodist cicuit riders for meet= 
ings, Mr. Thomas McBride, whose family came to 
Guelph in 1928 remembers being sent four or five 
miles out the Eramosa road to the Lowrys, and to 
‘other families to acquaint them that a Methodist 
preacher would hold service in Guelph on a certain 
ate. One of Mr. Hall's rooms was sifficient to hold 
the litle company that gathered. Miss Fanny Har 
rison used to gather a few of the children together 
at her home, to teach them to read in the New Tes 
The influx of further English immigrants, in 
1832-1834 gave encouragement to Dr. Orton, 
JWHLP, Maddock, John Kiskland, the Days, and 
‘thers to form a society and to send, about 1835, to 
Nottingham, England, from which most of the En- 
tlish Methodists in and around Guelph came, for 
Samuel Fear, a weaver, and local preacher to come 
to Guelph and preach for the newly-organized soc 
ety. Mr. Fear and his brother-in-law, Me. James 
‘Hough, for so many years a bulwark of the Church, 
‘came out, and for two years, 1896-7, Mr. Fear min= 
istered acceptably to the Methodists of Guelph and 
district in a lite red chapel on Dr. Orton's fot on 
Nottingham Street, though he was not recognized 
‘san ordained minister until 1847. 




















Congregational Church, Quebec Sto, Guelph, 1840. 
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In December, 1837, the present lot on the commer 
of Norfolk and Cork’ Streets was granted by the 
Canada Company to the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and in the following year a frame chapel was 
rected thereon by the congregation. In that same 
year the society sas reorganized by the Canada 
Conference and Rev. Benjamin Nankeville was sta- 
tioned in Guelph, In 1840 the Canada Wesleyan 
Conference was rent in twain, after a union of even 
years, by the religious issues of the thirties, ‘The 
{great majority of the Guelph Church, being En- 
lish people, held to the British Conference, and 
the Church property was, in December, 1840, re- 
deeded to a larger Board of Trustees under the 
model trust deed of the British Conference, Rev. 
Ephraim Evans, acting as the Conference repre 
sentative. Mess. J.W.B. Kelly, H. Hall, Thos 
MeBiride, Wm, Heather and others, however, held 
tw the Canada Conference, which did most of the 
pioneer work for Methodism in Upper Canada, 
TThe Canada Methodists, as they came to be called, 
worshipped for seven years in the old school house 
near Allan's Mill and in the Priory, afterwards the 
CPR, station. The Canada Company granted 
them the lot on the Norfolk-Cork Street corner, di 
rectly opposite the Norfolk Street Church, for a 
church site but it was not used for that purpose as 
the local congregations were reunited in 1847. 


Table XXII gives church affiliation in 1840, 
and 1851. It should be noted that while the 
population had expanded rapidly during this 
period, the ratio of affiliation between the vari- 
‘ous religious denominations remained remark- 
ably uniform, 














ced 


Looking back more than a century later, it 
is difficult to understand the depth of feeling 
generated by religious and racial differences. 
Locally, the rise of the Orange Order and the 
striving for political power by Doctor William 
Clarke would create an explosive and tragic 

Dr. Clarke was born in Queen's County, 





Table XXII 


Religious A\ 1840-1851) 








1851 
Town and 
Township Town Township 
Church of 
England 762559987 
Church of 
Scotland 340378 860 
Other 
Presbyterians, 62 
Roman Catholics 357 
Methodists 278 
Baptists 34 
Congregationalists 216 
Quakers 35 
Menonites & 
Tunkers ae 10 
Other (incl. 


not known) 3 13 








Ireland, in 1813. He gained a medical degree 
at Dublin, and while there, had apparently be- 
come deeply involved in Orange politics, the 
Orange Order then being illegal in the British 
Isles. When, in 1835, the British government 
undertook an investigation of the secret O1 
ange associations," Dr. Clarke, apparently 
fearing the results of any investigation of his 
association with this movement, fled to Can: 
da, Doctor Henry Orton, in his Memairs, says of| 
Dr. Clarke: 

He had left Ireland, he sai, from taking an active 
part in a political association called the Spottis- 
‘wood Association, (I recollect seeing in the papers 
mention of this Spottiswood Club); and he was 
danger of being called up before a committee ofthe 
House of Commons." 














a 








‘Dr. William Clarke 


When Dr. Clarke arrived in Canada, he un 
dertook a medical practice in Eramosa town- 
ship but had little success. In 1837, he negoti- 
ated a partnership with Dr, Orton in Guelph, 
Hardly had Dr. Clarke begun his medical 
practice there, than his extremely ambitious 
nature caused him to return t politics again. 
As his partner, Henry Orton, described the sit 
uation in Guelph, there was little room for an 
“outsider” like Dr. Clarke in local political 
life 


He [Clarke] had always strong penchant that 
‘way [or politics] but could not well edge in, Public 
matters were then managed by the Family Com: 
pact, as they were termed. At Guelph Dr. Alling 
nd afew British officers on half-pay—Colonel 
‘Young, Capt. Lamprey, Captain Hewatt and Capt 
Pore.” Mind, they had only been lieutenants in 
service, No matter. They were in the militia or 
localities of that rank and they with a few select 
families here and there engrossed all public offices 
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and had sole direction and influence until after the 

lion. Dr. Clarke, though a professed Conserv 
ative, versant in public business and general politics 
far beyond the employer and privileged, could gain 
no admission.» 











“The reforms arising out of the Durham Re 
port gave Dr. Clarke his opportunity. Follow- 
ing his arrival in Upper Canada, Lord Dur 
ham had ordered that new magistrates be 
appointed, and among these was Dr. Clarke. 
Dr. Henry Orton was named Coroner.” The 
introduction of elected district councillors 
‘opened the door even further. Dr. Orton com- 
‘mented on the result: 


From this period all public business became open 
business on the model of the States, municipal ar- 
rangements throwing open and committing to the 
public the entire management of their affairs. Be 
fore this it was done by the Governor in Council 
‘and the Family Compact, A general jostle ensued. 
The ambitious and the capable, whatever their pe 
caliatities, had now an open field and a like 
chance, not always fair play. 





Whereas other opponents of the local Fam 
ily Compact, could and did join the Reformers 
to take advantage of the new political opportu 
nities, such an avenue was not open to Dr: 
Clarke, Dr. Orton writes: 


[A more ambitious or more capable man was 
Searcely to be met than Dr. Clarke. Yet his ambi 
tion was of a peculiar kind. He had really an apti= 
tude above his fellows and an impelling something 
that scemed irresistible to exercise it in. public 
affairs and public business. He was a very Napo 
leon in the sphere of his orbit, rapid as lightning, a 
tuniversal talent... In public meetings he always 
pushed up and demanded and took the lead in eve~ 
Tything of rather tok without demanding and kept 
ie and almost engromed it... But others of course 
differed continually. . then was manifested his pe 
tuliarties. He, . chad no patience with the infirmi- 
ties of cruditics of others. ‘To require deference, 
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courtesy and clementary explanation before his 
views could be accepted, was to him stupidity or 
perverseness. Then followed cutting sarcasm seth 
Sharp repartecs, menaces and defiances with most 
rapid, often brilliant expressions of language that 
raffled the temper and kindled the passions of 
‘meetings, and ended in a veritable row. This was #0 
‘generally the case in all the public meetings that 
Dr. Clarke was present at, and few took place with 
‘out him being there, that Wm, Howitt used to say 
“Te was not possible for Dr. Clarke to take anything 
in hand without spoiling i”. This continued for 
years” 





Although an Irish Protestant, Dr. Clarke for 
a long time exercised considerable influence 
fholics in Guelph. Dr. Orton 





over the Irish 





From his own countrymen he would not hear 
word of contradiction. “Down with them” he sted 
to say to me, “Set your foot on them. They hav 

been used to it and nothing else will do for them”. 
‘And notwithstanding that he fully acted om it him 
self, he was their very idol... William Day, his bit- 
ter political opponent, used to say, “Dr. Clarke can 
ddo anything he likes with the Trish, He ean either 
Bully or Blarney them just as it suits and lead them 
wherever he likes”. He generally could bully them, 
IF in a pasion, which was pretty often, he would 
threaten, abuse and vent such torrents of boiling 
anger and overwhelming sarcasm with exaggerated 
statements that it was a perfect scene. He allowed. 
1o response, gave no chance for reply. His rapidity 
and fury confounded everything.” 




















Backed by the powers of his office as magis: 
trate, Dr. Clarke's fury must have seemed awe 
some indeed to his Catholic countrymen, 
Bishop Strachan’s anti-Catholic and anti- 
Reform campaign spread and in 1843, en- 
counters between Irish Catholics and 
Orange counterparts became more and more 
frequent. On October ninth, news reached 
Guelph that Daniel O'Connell, theFTrish re- 
form leader, had been freed from prison, Local 








Irish Catholics, having recently suffered under 
the Irish landlord system, “Manifested their 
joy around a great bonfire on the public 
square. Some of the non-participants promised 
a bigger blaze the following night. Next eve- 
ning the church on the hill was completely de 
molished by fire, and all records were 


destroyed”! 

This incident caused a province wide outcry 
from Catholics, and the Governor-General, 
Lord Meicalfe, issued the following proclama: 








Whereas, on the night of ‘Thursday, the tenth day 
‘of October, now last past, the Roman Catholic 





Dr. Henry Ono, St 





| 
| 
| 





Church, situated in the Town of Guelph, in the dis- 
trict of Wellington, of our said Province, was de: 
Stroyed by fie, and there is reason to suspect that 
the said fire was not occasioned by an accident, but 
‘vas the work of an incendiary or incendiaries; now 
know ye, that a reward of fifty pounds, of lawful 
money of our said Province, will be paid to any per- 
Son oF persons, not being the actual offender or 
‘offenders, who will give such information as will 
Tead to the discovery and conviction of the perpe- 
trator or perpetrators of the said crime, and a free 
pardon will be granted to any accomplice therein 
fiving sich information.®, © 

In spite of the offer of a reward, no ar 
was ever made 

Between 1844 and 1847, the antagonism be 
‘ween the Orange and Catholic elements grew 
rapidly worse, Urged on by the extreme lan 
guage of their leaders, local violence between 
Protestant and Catholic elements increased 
rapidly and physical attacks became more and 
more frequent. Most commonly mentioned, in 
the local newspapers, as being involved in 
these assaults, were two families living on t 
Eramosa Road, the Coghlins and the Olivers. 
Acton Burrows described the mounting feud as 








follows: 


[About two miles out of town, on the Eramosa road, 
lived two families named Oliver andl Coghlin, be- 
tween which a longstanding religious feud had ex 
isted, the Olivers being Orangemen and the Cogh 
lins Roman Catholics. Whenever any members of 
these families met, high words, and frequently hard 
blows, were exchanged, the young men especially 
cevincing great bitternes towards each other... the 
disputes generally resulted from excitement 
through drink. 





Quarrels between members of the two fami: 
lies frequently resulted in court cases, When 
tied before the presiding magistrate, Doctor 
William Clarke, Clarke apparently found for 
the Olivers on every occasion.» As a result of 
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these judgments, Dr. Clarke's popularity 
among the Irish Catholics quickly waned, 

In January, 1847, nearly a dozen men were 
fined for assault and bound over to keep the 
peace, but apparently to little effect. In 
March, the situation came to a head. As well 
as the events can be reconstructed, on Satur- 
day, March twentieth, Thomas Coghlin and a 
party of his friends were returning home from 
Guelph at about eight o'clock in the evening, 
Upon passing John Oliver’s house, Coghlin 
and his friends “called on him to come out of 
his house, leaned on his rails, ete, but nothing 
serious occurred”, For these actions, Thomas 
Coghlin was ordered (0 pay a fine of five shill. 
ings and costs of filtcen shillings, nine pence. 

Two days later, on March twenty-second, at 
about four o'clock on a Monday afternoon, 
William and Richard Oliver (brothers) were 
proceedling home when they met ‘Thomas and 
John Coghlin, and a violent quarrel resulted. 
‘William Oliver claimed that he and his brot 
cr, Richard, had been beaten about the head 
with a stick by the ins, while both 
‘Thomas and John Coghlin, at their trial for 
these assaults, claimed that they had been 
stabbed several times about the hands and face 
by a bayonet wielded by Richard Oliver, but 
the presiding magistrates, Benjamin Thurtell, 
J. Parkinson, J. Harland and Richard F. Budd 
found them guilty of assault. ‘The Coghlin 
brothers were fined five shillings and one 
pound respectively.*” 

‘To this point, the affair was apparently little 
different than those which had occurred sev 
eral times previously. Now, however, things 
took a tragic turn, William Oliver’s testimony. 
‘concerning the events of Mar. 23, 1847, was as 
fallows: 











In about a quarter of a mile we met Robert [Oliver, 
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the third Oliver brother} inthe sleigh. I did not no- 
tice prisoner [here referring to Charles Coghlin, the 
third Coghlin brother} til we were in the sleigh, 
though I looked back once and saw fous or five pet 
sons after us. It was over a quarter of a mile when 
Richard said to Robert, the horses are tired, and | 
will jump out and walk'a piece. After walking a lit- 
te while we looked and saw those fellows, when 
Richard tured round and said to prisoner, “what 
are you chasing us for?” Prisoner replied, *T will 
‘quickly let you know". He then put his hand to his 
breast and pullled] out something like a dagger or a 
knife, and made a jump at Richard and stabbed 
him—Richard staggered back a litle, and re 
‘covered himself saying, “Oh, you stabbed me” 
Prisoner replied, “yes, and T meant to do it”. He 
{Richard Oliver] then got inta the sleigh, and we 
‘drove on. He attempted to speak, but appeared un 
able. I saw he was dead, and put my arms round 
him to hold bien up. 

















Richard Oliver's death created a sensation, 
and even the normally staid Gulph Advertiser 
devoted pages to the subsequent events and 
made it clear that drastic action by the author 
ities was necessary to prevent further outbreaks 
of violence. In particular, Dr, William Clarke 
took the lead in demanding at the inquest that 
Charles Coghlin be tied for first degree mur- 
der instead ofa lesser charge 

Charles Coghlin’s trial for murder was held 
on May 29, 1847, and was filled with contra 
dictory evidence, The key points of contention 
were whether or not Richard Oliver was in 
possession of a bayonet when he was stabbed 
by Charles Coghlin, and whether or not it was 
Oliver who had inflicted the wounds to the 
hhead and hands of John and Charles Coghlin. 
In the end, the Jury found Coghlin guilty of 
‘murder, and he was sentenced to be hanged on 
July first. 

Immediately after Coghlin’s trial, Catholics 
in Guelph circulated two petitions asking the 

















Government t0 commute his sentence to life 


imprisonment. These petitions were 
‘numerously signed” by local Catholics who 
believed that, at most, Coghlin should have 
been charged with manslaughter. In June, 
their hopes were raised when an order came 
from the Government that the execution 
should not be carried out until further notice 
bbut two weeks later these hopes were dashed 
when a second letter followed ordering Sheriff 
Grange to carry out the execution. 

‘As the day for the hanging approached, ten- 
sion mounted, William Richardson, the origi 
nal contractor for the building of the gallows 
was threatened, and refused to carry out the 
contract. A second contractor, James Clarvise 
took it only after having discussed the situation 
with Coghlin’s family, and having been reas- 
sured by them that no ill feeling would be held 
if he completed the job" The Guelph Advertisor 
describes the preparations for the public exe- 














As the tine drew near when Goghlin was to be 
hanged for the murder of Richard Oliver, i was 
deemed advisable that such precautions should be 
made as would prevent the possibilty of the peace 
being broken, or any inconvenience being suffered 
in carrying the law into effect. For this purpose the 
space between the jail and court-house was strongly 
barricaded and planked twelve feet high, and the 
recess between the two towers in front ofthe court 
house was similarly defended, from an upper win 
dow of which the drop was placed... .For some 
‘days some litle excitement was felt, caused prima 
rily by the fact of no execution having previously 
taken place in Guelph, and perhaps some litle 
through the pecaliar circumstances of the case, On 
Tuesday [June 29th) about sixty special constables 
were sworn in for three days" service, instructed (0 
‘muster at six o'clock on Thursday morning.” 











As the date for the execution dawned, hun: 
dreds of people from far and near began to 





gather in front of the court-house. The Guelph 
Advertiser described the scene: 


‘Soon after five o'clock on the morning of July fis 
people were collecting in front of the Court House, 
fand about seven o'clock nearly a thousand were 
present, which number afterwards increased to up- 
twards of ficen hundred at che lowest computation, 
A considetable number being women and children 
Te was at fist intended that the execution should 
take place at eight o'clock, but the time was after- 
wards altered to ten, At the latter hour a cloth in 
Front of the window was removed, and the criminal, 
with the sheriff and hangman appeared in view, 
land the former stepped on the drop outside the 
‘court house and addressed the assembled multitude 
during twenty minutes or haifan hour.” 


Coghlin’s speech, delivered calmly, but in a 
firm, loud voice was a sensation. After asking 
the forgiveness of Richard Oliver's widow, and 
requesting that his friends not attempt to 
avenge his death, Coghlin then delivered a 
stinging denunciation of the quality of justice 
that he and other Catholics in Guelph had re 
ceived, and in particular singled out Dr. Wil 
liam Glarke as the source of much of that in 
justice, ‘These are a few excerpts from his 
statement as reported by the Guelph Advertiser: 








Fellow Cheistians,—I am now about to appear be 
fore the Great Judge who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, anid T trust in the unbounded mercies 
of that Judge to pardon all my offences, and vith 
‘he assistance of my Savior who shed the last drop 
of his precious blood on the cross for mankind, that 
T wil and do from the bottom of my heart forgive 
all my enemies, and I also pray to God to pardon 
them and convert them to his own wish. Iwill now 
proceed to give the public a statement of what 
‘brought me to this unhappy end, and shall leave to 
the public to judge whether I got justice or not. Ie is, 
row about two years since F left my native home, 
and litle di I think that T was coming to America 
to be hanged for murder,—but a murderer Lam. 
‘not. Unhappily for myself and my friends we settled 
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near to those unfortunate Olivers. Many years be- 
fore they quarrelled with us they were disturbers of 
the publie peace and several quarrels took place be- 
tween the Olivers and us, and tried before the 
Magistrates in Guelph, and I am sorry to say that I 
ever got justice done me from fist fast 


Here Coghlin denounced Dr. Clarke's 
brand of justice, but the Advertiser refused to 
print his statements. All the paper would say 





TThe statement here proceed to charge Dr. Clarke 
with neglect of duty in his magisterial capacity 
ttc, the publication of which sould render us lia 
ble to an action at law, and, besides, being a mere 
matter of opinion unconnected with the fats of the 
‘ase, we do not consider that we should be justified 
in publishing that portion.” 





Other area newspapers, however, were not 
Phe Galt Reporter apparently car- 
ried such a strong attack on Dr. Clarke that 
both Guelph papers immediately rallied to his 
defence. 

‘Coghtin continued: 





‘The day that Oliver was killed itis well known that 
they gave my brother Tom an unmerciful beating 
T went to Guelph to buy shingles, which I did and 
was returning home late in the evening, myself and 
{wo or thtee others, Opposite Mr, Hewat’s, or 
thereabouts, I met my brother Thomas. I enquired 
‘what happened to him, he said he met Richard and 
William Oliver on the hill and they butchered me 
in the manner you se. T then threw off my coat and 
followed the Olivers. I overtook the Olivers be- 
tween what is called Mitchell's hill and James 
Gay's. Pasked Richard Oliver why he stabbed my 
brother in the manner he did. He made no reply 
His brother Robert was on the ground in a sleigh. 
William Oliver struck me with a stone, at che same 
time Richard had a bayonet in his hand and struck 
ime, I received several wounds at that time from 
said weapon... The Olivers got into the sleigh and 
‘went towards home, I was greatly irritated at the 
time and pursued the Olivers again, but never once 
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thought of killing any person. I followed with the 
intention of giving a good thrashing or getting one 
Thought that they could not give me much until 
my brothers would be up to my assistance. I over- 
took the Olivers convenient to Murray's the weav- 
cr, when Twas within about thirty yards Richard 
land William Oliver jumped out of the sleigh and 
‘came to meet me. Richard had a bayonet in his 
hand. We met, and Richard made a blow at me 
with the bayonet, I cried out to him to stand back; 
he struck me several times, and wounded me. Told 
im to throw by his bayonet and not to murder, 
land fight with his hands and fet like a man. 
recollected I had a knife in my trousers pocket —an 
‘ld jack knife. I took it out. I again told him to 
stand back, or he shoud take it; he did not, but sll, 
struck at me. I made a rush at him and gave him a 
stab, but where I struck him T cannot tell; but with 
no attention [sie] to kill..., when T heard that 
Richard Oliver was dead, 1 did not believe it; if 1 
had entertained the remotes idea that he was dead 
fiom the blow that I gave him T would not be here 
tday Thad plenty of tine to eee. 
statement, my fellow-Christians, you may 
Paver pipene ephemera 
not tll a wilfal lie for a thousand worlds, Farewel, 
good people. Remember me in your prayers 0 the 
‘Throne of Mercy.” 











A cap was then drawn over Coghlin’s head, 
and he stepped on the drop. The drop was cut, 
and he died almost instantly. 

With his manner and speech, Charles Cogh 
lin immediately became a hero to Guelph’s 
Irish Catholics. The Guelph Advertiser described 
his funeral, held on July fourth: 





‘On Saturday last, the body of this unfortunate man 
was committed tothe earth, in the Roman Catholic 
burying ground. We had previously been informed 
that great preparations were making for a general 
turn out amongst those who held the same ereed, 
but the attendance far exceeded our expectations; 
there being a procession which reached from the 
gate of the burying ground through the Market 
Square, around Brock's corner, and some distance 





down Woolwich Stret, the numbers being stated to 
us variously at from 400 to 650, in wagons, on 
horse back, and on foot 

The assemblage on the occasion would rather 


hhave induced us to suppose that one of our greatest 
benefactors had died, or some martyr had eviden- 
‘ed the truth ofthe Gospel by his death, than that a 
‘culprit was about to be buried; but we believe that 
almost every Roman Catholie viewed him as a sa 
crifice, and not as.a murderer. 








The funeral, however, was only the begin- 
ning of the Catholic reaction to Coghlin’s exe- 
cation, Night after night, in the darkness, men 
‘would gather around his grave, then fire a vol 
ley of shots, shattering the peace of Guelph’s 
sleeping residents. Mysteriously, 
belonging to James Clarvise, the man who had 
built the gallows, caught fire and burned, and 
threats of future burnings were made to 
others. Both of Guelph’s newspapers wrote 
strong editorials attacking 
rying out these disturbances, and praised Dr 
Clarke for having done no more than to fulf 
his duty. Dr. Clarke, however, undid whatever 
good impression the papers might have made 
by levelling a bitter attack against Thomas 
Heffernan, one of the leading Irishmen in 
Guelph. Clarke accused Heffernan of fabricat 
ing Coghlin’s statement, and of attempting to 
foment further strife in Guelph." Heffernan 
denied these charges, and warned that “ 
‘would be a deal wiser of Clarke to keep silent 
and let things be as they were, because, if he 
hhad made enemies for himself, his last letter in 
the Guelph papers will not make the number 

one less 
The continued public outery by Catholics 
against the apparent injustice of Cogblin’s 
hanging, and the increasing agitation against 
of Catholies by Orangemen 





the house 





those who were cat 














the “oppression” 








land the courts, threw the local newspapers into 
‘a mutual feeling of despair. For once, both edi~ 
tors found themselves upon common ground, 
What was being attacked, they argued, was 
not merely the actions of one man, Doctor 
Clarke, but the whole structure of justice, and 
the economic future of Guelph itself. The 
Guelph Advertiser, long an opponent of Doctor 
Clarke, expressed its uneasiness this way 








Really, distant readers must have a strange impres: 
sion of the state of lawlesmess and ill-feeling which 
Appears to exist in our usually quiet town. The trial 
Of Coghlin and the circumstances attending i 

the execution, and the specch of the dying man was 
fone of the most singular for a person in his pesition 
Which we have ever heard of... .Next comes 2 
house burning. ..Coghlin’s friends firing guns 
around the grave, 

‘A glance at these cjrcumstances will naturally 
produce the reflection, that dreadful must be the 
State of a community where a person finds it neces- 
sary to disclaim having any connexion [sie] with the 
carrying out ofthe law; or most unrighteously must 
the law have been administered, which would call 
forth even an approach to a general feeling against 
any one connected therewith, Yet such is not the 
‘ase in reality, and but for some dozen individuals 
‘we should be as peaceable and quiet as any part of 
the Province, of perhaps more so, We therefore 
hope, that from this time all felings respecting the 
past will be Torgotten; so that we may not be 
Stamped as a community of Heathens, inthe midst 
‘of gospel light and Christian privileges 


Within the worst 
Guelph’s editors were fulfilled 

If Doctor Clatke intended to heed Thomas 
Heffernan’s warning to “keep quiet”, that de- 
cision came too late, On August sixth, at about 
three a.m., the dreaded cry of “Fire!” rang 
through Guelph’s ‘The fine 
“Wellington Mill”, only recently completed by 
the partnership of Doctors Orton and Clarke, 





two weeks, fears. of 
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‘was ablaze. Within hours the building was re- 
duced to ashes, the total loss amounting to 
£5,500 of which only £3,050 was covered by in- 

‘The wave of shock which ran through the 
community as a result of this attack upon pi 
vvate property was far greater than that which 
had resulted from Richard Oliver's death, 
Afterall, however unfortunate the fact may be, 
fas both newspapers pointed out, men were by 
nature weak and given to such excesses. The 
legal structure, however badly managed, was 
designed to contain these excesses, and repre- 
sented the highest form of mental and social 
constraint upon individual weakness. Ifit were 
to be attacked, however just the individual 
complaints may be, the whole foundation of 
public order would be damaged. The shock, 
however, ran even deeper than the fears about 
the legal system. By burning the mills, private 
property, the basis of society, social order, and 
‘economic life had been threatened. The initial 
report of the Guelph Adcertiser showed the depth. 
of this response: 











We cannot express the regret with which we sit 
down to relate an occurrence which is of greater 
Importance to Guelph than any which has hitherto 
befallen it. The hopes and expectations of the in 
habitants were justly elevated by the erection of the 
Wellington Mills, as giving increased facilities to 
farmers for the disposal of their produce, and as be- 
ing a means of inereasing the business and prosper 
ity of the Town, The extensive building was com 
pleted so recently as February last, furnished with 
Sx run of stones, and finished off in the most com 
plete manner. 


But the demon of revenge, as is generally sur- 
‘mised, could not let so noble a structure, so great an 
acquisition to the neighbourhood, continue in. this 
position long, and i¢ falls to our lot to announce its 
complete destruction. 
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‘The Guelph Herald put the connection be 
‘owen the sanctity of private property and the 
preservation of public order in even plainer 


From events which have recently transpired in this 
town and neighbourhood, there is but too good rea 

son to suppose thatthe destruction ofthis valuable 
property has been the work of a most diabolical 
And wicked Incendiary, as there had been no fire in 
the premises for some days, atleast, previous tothe 
fire, and a person in the employment of Dr. Clarke, 
examined the Mill about ten o'clock the same 
night, in order to ascertain if all was right, Taking 
these'things into consideration with the feelings of 
certain parties towards Dr. Clarke, engendered in 
‘consequence of his zeal in the public eause, there is 
not the slightest reason to conclude otherwise, thant 
that the hand of some fend; in human shape, ap 

plied the torch which consumed the valuable prop- 
erty 














1 owners of the Mill are not the only sufferers 
by this calamity, but the public generally, expe: 
cially the Farmer has sustained a very great loss” 


In response to the burning of Clarke and 
Orton's mill, the Town's leading property 
holders undertook an extensive campaign to 
rally public support for the magistrates, On 
the ninth of August, a large public meeting 
was called by Sheriff Grange at which leading 
citizens such as Judge William Dummer Pow= 
ell, John Harland, Doctor Clarke, James 
Wright, Richard Fowler Budd, Thomas Sandi- 
lands, James Wilson, A.J. Fergusson, James 
Hodgert, J.W.B. Kelly, T-R. Brock and Benj. 
min Harrison took prominent roles. A state- 
ment by AJ. Fergusson set the tone of the 
meeting: 

Mr. Fergusson observed, that he thought the tend: 
ency of such conduct, was to reduce the value of 
property in the District, not certainly to all equally, 
but all would suffer. It was time that the Magis 
tracy should be supported, and that all should step, 
forward and assist them 





The mecting passed several resolutions con- 
demning the arsonists, offering sympathy to 
Doctor Clarke, getting up a reward, and peti- 
tioning the government to reimburse losses of 
those who were made to suffer because of their 





BRITISH AMERICA 
FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD. 


YP HEREAS the Grist il and Granary 

known as the WELLINGTON 
MILLS, in the Town of Guclp 
ing ‘to, ‘and in the occupation of 
Clarke & Co., upon which a large sum 
hhad been Insured with this Company, were 
totally destroyed by Firo on the morning 
of the Gth of this present month of August. 
tnd whereas, information on oath has been 
furnished to the Company, such as to leave 
no reasonable doubt that the said Fire was 
caused by some evil and malicionsly dis- 

osed person or persons, to injure the said 
Giarke'& Co, andthe Tasarance, Compa 
nies who share their loss 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN. that 
«Reward of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
will be paid by the above Company, on 
conviction ofthe offending party or parties, 
or for such information as will secure the 
said conviction. 

By order of the Board, 
‘T. W. BIRCHALL, 
Managing Director. 

turanee Office, 

gust, 1547, 108 


(Gaaph Herald 























British America A: 
‘Toronto, 281h 














“devotion to duty”, At the meeting £250 was 
subscribed on the spot for a reward for the dis 
covery of the arsonists.” Later this reward was 
increased to £630 by additional private sub- 
scriptions, plus £100 posted by the British 
American Insurance Company and £250 by 
the Provincial Governn 

The rewards were offered in vain: 
prit was never ¢ 








the cule 





After several weeks of province wide discus 
sion, the tragic events in Guelph gradually 
faded from the public view, but the effects in 
Guelph ran deep. How could such events be 


osthurt the residence of Dr. Wn, Clark, later the hone of Thomas Golde 
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explained in “one of the most quiet and peace- 
able towns in the Province"®® One solution 
offered in the newspapers was education 
through the formation of a Mechanics’ Insti- 

‘The series of events which culminated in the 
burning of the Wellington Mill, did, apparent- 
ly, have an effect upon Dr. Clarke. Having 
married the widow of Captain Poore and dis- 
solved his partnership with Dr. Orton, he now 
devoted himself to his business interests, and 
‘would re-emerge in the railway promotions of 
the eightcen-fifies. 



































VI 


Early Schools and 
Social Institutions 





As the primary educational system evolved 
in Upper Canada, it contained two Govern- 
ment-subsidized parallel systems; the district 


grammar schools, created as a better quality 
system to train the future leaders of society; 
and the common schools which were intended 
to provide the rudiments of an education 10 
the general public. 

According to the Grammar School Act 
passed in 1807,' a portion of the revenues from 
Crown lands was set aside to create a fund 10 
support the grammar schools. From that fund, 
teach district town was to receive £100 per year 
towards the salary of the schoolmaster. In ad 
dition, the district was allowed to contribute 
whatever additional funds were necessary from. 
general taxation revenues, and the schoolmas: 
ter was allowed to charge fees for each child 
taught, Teachers were required to have uni- 
versity degrees (many held M.A’s) and to 
swear to uphold the articles of faith of the 
Church of England. The grammar schools 
taught all grades (called forms) from primary 
to university entrance, and the curriculum in- 
cluded, as a matter of course, subjects such as 
Greek, Latin and Rhetoric, necessary for en- 
trance to the best British universities. 








Arty Cole Verner, BA 
(Courtesy The High Schools of Guelph) 
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‘The Common School Act was not passed 
until 1816, and schools established under this 
act differed somewhat from the grammar 
schools. It provided that when a “competent 
number of the inhabitants” of any “Town, 
Township, Village or Place” had built or pro- 
vided a schoolhouse, had guaranteed to pr 

vide twenty or more pupils, and had provided, 
in part, for a salary for a teacher, they could 
then call a meeting to select three trustees who 
‘were empowered to appoint a British subject 
as a teacher. The Government maintained a 
large measure of control over these local school 
boards through a Government-appointed dis: 
trict board of education, which was empow= 





ered to specify what books might or might not 
be used, to rescind or alter local rules, and to 
remove the teacher should he or she prove un- 
satisfactory for any reason. In addition, in 
1824, these district boards were given the 
power to license teachers as well. The Act of 
1816 set aside £5,000 annually for common 
school support, but this provided very little to 
the individual schools. Thus they were almost 
entirely dependent on the fees collected by the 
teachers from the parents. When a teacher had 
taught for six months, he or she would apply 10 
the local trustees for a “certificate of accept 

able service” which was then presented 0 the 
district treasurer. If the certificate was satisfac 

tory, the teacher would receive a share (a max 

imum of £25 per year) of the distric’s portion 
of the £6,000, In 1823 an additional degree of 
centralization was added when a “Central 
Board of Education” was established, headed 
by John Strachan, to which the local trustees 
were required to report at regular intervals. 
‘This change provided greater control over the 
curriculum used in the school system. Such 





was the situation when John Galt founded 


Guelph, 

‘he first school in Guelph was typical of 
most common schools of the time. In June, 
1827, Galt built a shed adjoining the Priory 
and an American immigrant named Davis 
took it over as a private school supported by 
fees paid by the parents of his students. Acton 
Burrows says of Davis that he was: 








A fair type of the dominie of the period, whose in 
tellectual acquirements did not go much beyond 
the “Three R's,” and who had a deeply rooted con 
viction that there was no better mode of instilling 
knowledge into the minds of the rising generation 
than by the medium of good sound birch rod.> 








‘On more than one occasion, Davis appar 
ently came close to. receivin 
sducation” at the hands of irate par- 
ents. When patronage at this school quickly 
declined, Davis departed, and a number of vil- 
lage women taught the children until a better 
school and schoolmaster could be obtained, 
The first school building to be erected in 
Guelph resulted fom the decision to set aside 
half the purchase price of every town lot as an 
endowment for the support of education, As 
Galt noted on August 1, 1827 
Lam laying the foundation of an academy, the 
Company having allowed me to reserve one half of 
the money arising from the sale of the land in the 
town for that purpose, by which Ihave already up- 
wards of ewo thousand dollars in store. I have got a 
school already open in a shed! 





‘a litle of the 














Among the formal ceremonies which 
marked the August 12, 1827, celebrations, was 
the laying of the corner stone of Galt’s pro- 
posed “seminary” at which the Reverend Mr. 
Sheed delivered the acldress. James Innes re- 
ports; 











Mr. Sheed, in the course of hie remarks, congratu: 
lated the assembly that the first act of the Canada 
Company, in forming a new colony in the wilder: 
ness, was lending to secure, by a diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the prosperity and stability of the establish 

He hoped that the Seminary might prove not 
only the means of diffusing a knowledge of those 
things that concemed this life; but might enlighten 
the minds of the rising generation with an under: 
standing oftheir higher interests in a world beyond, 
the grave...° 





This school, known for generations as the 
“Stone School,” was a one room building ca: 
pable of accommodating forty pupils. Its first 
teacher was Mr. Wiley, followed by David 
Maithews, who took up the position in 1828 
land held it for fifteen years.® Among the first 
pupils were William McCrea, Robert Thomp- 
son, James ‘Thompson, Gordon Matthews, 
Frank Matthews, and Christina Matthews.’ 
‘One writer remembered school life of the time 
as follows: 





In those early days, the compensation of the 
teacher was in accordance with the circumstances 
ofthe settlers. If the fee of 25¢ per month could not 
be paid in money, the teacher was willing to take 
its equivalent in flour, pork, wood, or other trade 
Attendance was voluntary, the teacher making his 
fown arrangements with the parents, The subjects 
‘taught and the methods of instruction were primi- 
tive. Weiting was carefully taught, but the only text 
books used were the Bible, the’ English Reader, 
spelling book and arithmetic® 














In general, education in Guelph did not al- 
ter greatly antil 1840, 

‘The first major advance over the one room 
stone common school came with the creation 
of Wellington District. Upon being named the 
District Town, the unincorporated village of 
Guelph automatically became eligible for a 
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grant of £100 to pay the salary of a grammar 
school teacher, In 1841 a grammar school was 
‘opened in rented premises on Huskisson Street 
with Arthur Cole Verner, B.A, as master, who 
served in that capacity for the next six years. 
During 1841 and 1842, a permanent grammar 
school was erected on Waterloo Avenue, and 
Verner moved his classes to that building in 
1842. Built of frame and plaster, the Waterloo 
Avenue building was described as being “fitted 
up in a superior manner,” and continued in 
use until 1854," 

The District Grammar School fees may 
have been beyond the reach of most of the 
area’s residents. In any event, attendance be- 
fore 1850 never exceeded thirty pupils, and, at 
times, the number dropped below ten. 

In 1847, Verner resigned his position and 
was replaced by George Elmslie, a Scottish im- 
migrant and classics scholar who, like John 
Galt, had come to Canada originally as the 
employee of a land settlement company. Al- 
though Elmslie apparently found that his at- 
tempts to farm and teach at the same time 
were too exhausting to continue (he retired as 
master after two years) the school appears to 
hhave flourished under his charge.!! An adver- 
tisement for the grammar school appeared in 
the Guelph and Galt Advertiser, April 2, 1847, as 
fallows: 








Mr, Elmslie begs to intimate that the District 
Grammar School was opened on the 15th Inst, in 
the building behind Mr, Armstrong's Tavern, 
Waterloo Road. 

“The hours of attendance are from 9 o'clock A.M. 
to 12 o'clock noon, and from hal-past one to four 
PM, 

‘The fees as fixed by the Trustees are for the 
usual branches of English Education: 12s. 6d. per 
Oo 
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Latin, Greck, Algebra, ete. 20s, per Qr 
Mr. B, has room for three or four additional 
BOARDERS, as to whose intellectual and mor 
training unremitting care will be devoted, 
dwelling-house is comfortable and commodious, 
with a large play ground. 
(Guelph, 24th March, 1847." 





By late summer, the school’s trustees could 
report 
The Wellington District Grammar School being 
about to be reopened on the Ist of September, after 
the wsval summer vacation, the Trustees who were 
present at the halfyearly examination deem it but 
just to the Master to express their satisfaction atthe 
ficient state in which they found the institution on 
the occasion referred to. On Me. Elmalie’s entering 
‘on his duties in March last, eight pupils presented 
themselves for instruction, and in the short period 
that has elapsed, the number of pupils has in- 
creased to twenty-six, twenty-five of whom ap- 
peared at the late hail-yearly examination, whose 
general progress was most satisfactory —Theit a 
‘swers in the vatious branches of instruction clearly 
indicated the pains that Mr. Elmslie had taken t0 
make them understand the meaning of what they 
hhad read, and to accustom them to those habits of 
analysis which every sound teacker of youth will 
‘desie to form, The Trustees were agreeably sur 
prised at the rapidity and accuracy with which the 
pupils solved the questions in arithmetic, that were 
proposed to them, and the general state of order 
And discipline, obtained their entire approval, and 
they feel no hesitation in recommending the Well 
ington District Grammar School to the confidence 
and support ofthe inhabitants of the Distrlet 
‘Guelph, August 25th, 1847. 














For those able to afford the higher fees, the 
Guelph grammar school provided a good pre- 
paratory education, 

As a companion piece to the Act for Better In. 
‘ermal Government in 1841, the Legislature passed. 
an important new Kiucation Act which made 
great strides towards improving the quality of 
‘edlucation in the common school system, 











Phe 1847 Education 
School Fund, which was to be 


Ad created a Common 
financed and 
sustained by the sale or lease of public lands 
set aside for that purpose. The income from 
this fund was to be made up to £50,000 per 
year by additional grants, and this amount 
was to be divided among the districts on a per 
capita basis comprising all children between 
the ages of five and sixteen years. The district 
council was made into a “board of education’ 
and in order to receive the provincial grant 
was required to raise an equal amount ftom 
locat taxation, all of which they were then 
quired to apportion among the vatious town 
ships 

Local administration of schools was placed 
in the hands of township commissioners (five to 
seven in number depending on the population, 
Of the township) who were elected at the an- 
nual township meeting. It was their duty to di 
vide the township into school districts, pur 
chase school sites, make estimates of the cost of 
necessary buildings and repairs of schools, ap- 
point and remove teachers, regulate the local 
course of study, establish the school rules, de: 
termine what books were to be used), and be re- 
sponsible for a host of other duties connected 
‘with the local schools. 

At the annual meeting of Guelph Township, 
in 1842 the following school Commissioners 
‘were elected: the Reverends Arthur Palmer, 
James Smith, William P. Wastell and ‘Thomas 
Gibney; Doctor Henry Orton, Thomas Sandi 
lands and Charles J. Mickle, At their first 
meeting held on May 11, 1842, the township 
was divided into seven school distriets: No. 1, 
York Road; No. 2, the Town of Guelph; No. 3, 
Waterloo Road; No. 4, Paisley Block; No. 5, 
4th Concession, Division D; No. 6, Woolwich 
Road; No. 7, Eramosa Road. The teachers 

















employed in 1842 were: Paisley Block school, 
William Cowan; Guelph town school, David 
Matthews; Division D school, William His. 
cock; York Road school, Cornelius Sheehan 
Scotch Block Road school, (Woolwich Rd.) A. 
Kennedy; Eramosa Road school, George 
Mimmack; and Waterloo Road school, Mr: 
Foley. Alfred A. Baker, the Township Clerk, 
acted as Clerk of the Commissioners. In 
1849 this system was given a more formal 
structure through the appointment of district 
superintendents of schools appointed by the 
istrict council.'* In addition to apportioning 
school funds, and making reports to the pro: 
vincial Superintendent of Education, the dis 
trict superintendent in conjunction with the 
township superintendent, was responsible for 
the examination of teachers, ‘Thus there was 











The Paisley Block Schoo 
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produced a formal structure of officers, duties 
and powers which reached from the township 
to the provincial government. The Provincial 
Superintendent was charged with supervising 
the whole system, and making reports and rec: 
‘ommendations to the government, ‘The heart 
of the system was the required reports and in- 
spections and while the school system was 
given a form of local control, central authority 
was ensured by dependence upon government 
funding. Parents, however, were still required 
1 pay fees for children attending the common 
schools. 

Under the new Act, Dr. Henry Orton was 
appointed Superintendent of Schools in the 
‘Town and Township of Guelph, and Trustees 
for the Town were David Allan, James Hough 
and Dr. Clatke. 
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The new school legislation had an immedi- 
ate beneficial effect upon school building and 
attendance. Many of the local schools, which 
had depended upon student fees and volunteer 
aid, were in poor condition and several had to 
be replaced over the next few years.”” With the 
district council responsible for raising grants to 
match those made by the provincial authori- 
ties, a steady flow of funds into the school dis- 
ticts resulted. Table XXIII shows the amount 
‘of money flowing to the local schools from pro: 
vincial and district sources, 

There was, as can be seen, a wide variation 
in the grant per school among townships, and 
in the case of Nichol, among school district. 
‘This was due to the distribution of the grant 
being based upon the number of school-aged 


Table XXII 
Distribution of the Common School Grant in 
Wellington District, 1843!" 





”—Anopidof gran por 
“hoo chk 
No of find and shot 








Township Schoo iscesement 
Waterloo 20 £19 18s. 10a. 
Wilmot 6 32 1 8 
Erin 9 13 9 10 
Eramosa 5 16 7 10 
Woolwich 7 13 0 0 
Garafraxa 5 7n 8 
Guelph 7 7 0 0 
Nichol $8.No.1 1 6 97 
Nichol, SS.No.2 1 14 196 
Nichol, S8.No3 110 
Nichol, S8.No.4 1 138 
Nichol, S8.No.5 18055 
Queen's Bush ee ae 


children residing in the township, and not 
upon attendance or need. ‘This system was not 
changed until 1852 when attendance would be 





made the basis for grants, 
‘No description of the Guelph school system 
in the 1840's would be complete without some 
recognition of the role played by private 
schools. With all schools dependent to some 
degree upon fees, private schools which could 
demonstrate some special value attractive to 
the well-to-do families, could expect to receive 
a significant number of students. The fact that 
the Guelph grammar school catered exch 
sively to boys meant that there was a constant 
demand from wealthier families for a private 
school where their girls would receive a similar 
training in letters and social deportment. One 
such schoo! was opened in Guelph in 1843 by a 
‘Miss Idington and her sister, Mrs, Worsley." 
In 1848 a second such school was advertised 
Mrs, and Mises SANDERS, beg leave to an- 
fnounce to the Inhabitants of Guelph and its vicini- 
ty, that they purpose [se] opening a SCHOOL in 
Town of Guelph, after Midsummer vacation, 
for the Instruction of Young Ladies, in the usual 
Branches of an English Education, viz: Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, Grammar, History and 
Geography, with Plain and Fancy Needle work, 
‘Music and Drawing, 











Guelph, May 2nd, 1848. 


In 1847 a different type of specialized school 
was opened in Guelph for teaching children 
too young to attend the grammar or girls’ 
schools. In March, this advertisement ap: 
peared: 
WILLIAM NeEvE 

Having been induced, on the recommendation of 
several fiends, to establish a Schoo in the Building 
adjacent to the English Church; hereby informs the 
Public that he will commence on Monday, the 15th 
fof March, when he hopes, by the unceasing atten 








tion which he will be enabled to give a limited 
number of children, of bath sexes, to merit the appro- 
bation of those parents who may be disposed to en 
‘courage him. 
arms, Tio Dollars per Quarter. 
‘Guelph, March 12, 18472" 


While only a limited number of parents 
could afford to send their children to special 
schools, common school events, particularly 
the formal public examinations, loomed large 
in the social life of the town. Not only were 
these examinations attended by parents and 
trustees, but by a considerable number of the 
public as well—and they were reported upon 
at length in the local newspapers. This report, 
of the fall term examinations in December, 
1849, was typical: 





ScHOO, BXAMINSTIONS 


(On Monday, the 24th ult, the examination of Mr. 
Blake's School in this Town, took place, commenc- 
ing at 10 o'clock A.M. The forenoon was taken up 
‘examining in Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, and Biblical History, which were gone 
thtough in such a way that all present were sat 
isfied that the Teacher had not spared pains or the 
children application. ‘The afternoon was occupied 
in the examination of the elder scholars in Gram 
mar. Afler the Teacher, the Rev. Mr. Torrance 
put a number of questions to the pupils, and ex 
presed himself well pleased with the knowledge 
they displayed ofthis very important study. ...We 
‘were highly pleased with the deportment of the pu- 
pile during their lengthy exercises [exams were also 
given in Arithmetic, Geography and Astronomy to 
the senior pupils]. The Revds. Messrs, Torrance, 
Spencer, Braine, and Fish, were present during 
part of the examination. After some remarks from 
the Teacher, the Rev. Mr, Braine addressed the 
pupils....The pupils returned thanks. The audi 
tence then dispersed, (the pupils and afew others re 
‘maining) the teacher treated his School to a good 
repast of bread and butter, cakes, and coniection- 
ery. At about seven o'clock, a series of recitations 
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‘commenced, both amusing and instructive, in 
‘which the scholars displayed a confidence truly ur- 
prising. Ignorance, vanity of dress, oppresion, cru- 
elty, avarice, drunkenness, and other evils, were 
shown up, and stripped of every covering that is 
tused to deceive, Two of the beautiful dramas of 
Hannah More were performed in such a manner, 
that Mr. Braine stated, afterall was aver, that he 
never saw them better performed in his own School 
These were Moses in the Bulrushes, ane! David and 
Goliath. A number of temperance, and other 
hhymuns, were sung during the evening by the chil- 
dren, in a very pleasant and correct manner: the 
last was, “Good night my Christian friends, good 
night. 

"Thanks were given to the Teacher for his care 
‘and attention to the improvement of the children 
‘entrusted to him. The house was crosded, and the 
stiles and attention of the spectators 
positive that they were all delighted. 














From time to time District and County 
Councillors questioned the morality of the 
maintenance of two government-supported 
systems where the degree of support was so un- 
equal. Thus, in June, 1851, when the Rever: 
end E.M. Stewart, teacher of the grammar 
school, requested sufficient money to build a 
‘cow shed on the school property, a number of 
District Councillors objected strongly to such 
aid." Doctor Henry Orton, whose two boys, 
‘Thomas and Harry, attended the school, came 
strongly to the school’s defence. The grammar 
school was necessary, Doctor Orton argued, 
not because it provided a better education in 
scholastic subjects, but because it_ made 
gentlemen—it educated its students in habits, 
manners and tastes which would allow its 
graduates to join in the best society of Eng- 
land. Orton's comparison of the two systems of 


schooling is interesting in several respects: 





1 was told [that] Mr. Sparrow of Berlin [a County 
Councillor} had sent his son to the District School, 
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Dut had taken him away and sent him to Mr 
Wetherald’s [common school}, and that he prefer- 
red Wim, Wetherald's to the District School; he 
doubiless preferred utility to taste, and he was right 
in his choice; still the Distriet School is the Gram 
‘mar School, and should be, and Wm. Wetherald’s 
never could be. IFT am not too tedious I will make 
it plainer. [ have myself two boys, and T wish to 
bring them up to common everyday trades, now I 
should rather, if the distance were equal, send them 
to Win, Wetherald’s or Wm. Gowan’s common 
school in Guelph] than to the Distriet School: in 
the short time they will have for schooling, they 
‘might, perhaps, acquire more of the essential requ 
sites of reading, writing, arithmetic, English gram: 
mar and geography than at the Distriet School, for 
they ate both picked schools of the kind,—yes and 
get a notion, too, of Latin if wished; enough to 
learn the connexion and derivation of many words 
in the English language; on the whole they would 
hhave a far better school than Farmers and Trades 
people usually send their childeen to with ws. Again 
have two boys I wished to be educated as for the 
medical profession, whether they sltimately adopt 
i or not. Its true that a litle Latin or Greek will 
suffice to get admission into the medical school, and 
that litle they might get at Wm. Wetherald’s or 
Wm. Cowan's; but I want a litle more,—I wish 
them to be recognized as having received a classical 
education in educated society... For example—i 
they happened to visit the Old World and wished 
to fraternize or be received or visit amongst the 
learned Bodies, with the Latin from. Wr, 
Wetherald’s or Wm. Cowan's, they would be re 
garded as from the wilds of Canada or Towns of 
New  England—Canadian boors or Yankee 
‘Adventurers... 



































To a group of people who still thought of 
Britain as “home,” if the best British “public” 
schools were beyond their means and reach, 
they would do what they could t0 overcome 
that lack through the grammar school system, 
In the case of the Guelph Grammar school, 
they would succeed very well indeed in dupli 
cating the British “public” school system. As 
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The Rockwood Acadeny 
(Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 


Doctor Orton remarked, the quality of gram- 
mar school teachers hired in Guelph was ¥ 
high: 





The present masters of our District School would be 
deemed a credit to any Grammar School either 
here or at home; in fa y schools at home 
‘can boast of more clegant scholars and more 
clficient classical teachers, than we have in our Dis 
trict School. ...both are s remarkable for that true 
delicacy, gentleness, and modesty in demeanor and 
character—the very characteristics of the gentle 
‘man and scholar 














The ultimate prominence of so many stu 
dents from Arthur Cole Verner’s class of 1845 
demonstrates the degree of success that the 
Guelph, grammar school enjoyed. Greta M. 
Shutt gives this account of the pupils in attend- 
ance that year: 





Tom Onn, who became senior surgeon of the 
Royal Navy; Tom Saunders, a lawyer, and 
Guelph’s frst police magistrate; Jimmy Thorp, a 
seedsman, who later held a position in the post- 








office; Jack and George Sandilands, one of whom 
‘was a bank manager: Jack Chipchase; Jack Lam- 
prey, mayor of Guelph; Heary Lynch; John 
Hough... was in the publishing business with J.W 
Lyon, Alfved Towite became a surveyor... Joe and 
Josh Wright were sons of Samuel Wright, the babe 
fr. Then came four whose first names are forgotten 
fand of whom nothing is known, Dawson, Lane, 
[John] Whitt and Sweetnam. Fred Verner was the 
ron of the head-master and became a famous artist 
both in Canada and England. John Howitt became 
‘a doctor... Then came Fred Whitt; Harry Orton 
[a brother of Tom, one of four of Doctor Orton's 
children who became doctors}; Charles and Mike 
‘Turner; Bill Chipchase; Sawney Macdonald and 
lst but by no means least, Bill Peterson, 











HW. “Bill” Peterson would serve as the 
Crown Attorney of Wellington County, and a 
‘member and secretary of the Guelph Board of 
Education for many years. 

The report of the Guelph Town Board of 
School Trustees of February, 1 











, only nine 
months after Doctor Orton's letter appeared in 
the Guelph Advertiser, makes a dramatic contrast 
to the conditions and purposes that he de 
scribed. According to the Trustees, of the 481 
children in Guelph between the ages of five 
and sixteen, an average of only 160 10 170 
were in attendance at the three common 
schools with possibly 30 boys at the gr 
school, In contrast to the 
£100 to the grammar school, the total Town 
expenditure on all three common schools (in 
cluding the payment of some bills that went 
back to 1849) was £193. 10s, 10d. As men- 
tioned previously each parent paid fees to the 
teachers who taught their children, Finally. 
two of the common schools in 1852 were con: 
ducted in rented premises in private homes. 
‘The introduction to the 1852 Report gives 
some indication of the difficulties under which 
the common school teachers laboured: 
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TThe Board of Trustees-for Common Schools of the 
Town of Guelph, in laying their Report before the 
public, beg to state—that the number of Schools 
lunder their charge are three, namely, wo boys’ and 
fone girls’ school; all kept separately, and in differ- 
tent parts of the Town, One of the boy schools is 
kept by Mr. Hough, and! contains sixty scholars: 
with the junior classes and female scholars he is 

‘sisted by Mrs. Hough, who had had con: 
le experience in teaching, and isa great ac 
on tothe School,—which i, infact, in a very 
tlicient state. The other boys’ school is kept by Mr 
(Oliver, and contains about forty scholars. He com: 
rmenced under very disadvantageous circumstances 
‘about six months ago, the preceding teacher leav- 
ing it in a disreputable state. The girl’ school is 
kept by Miss Kennedy, and isa large one, contain 
ing between sixty and seventy scholars, and is very 
satisfactorily conducted.” 























Henry W. Paterson, Je, Crown Attoray 
of Wellington County, Chairman of the Bard of 
Education, and Mayor in 1863 
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Salaries paid by the Town to these teachers 
(in addition to the fees collected from the stu- 
dents) were James Hough, £32. 5s. 34. for 
twelve months, Henry Oliver, £20. 16s. 8d. for 
seven months, and Miss M.S. Kennedy, £25. 
for twelve months. Mrs. Hough apparently 
was not paid. 

Many years would pass before the differ 
ences in quality and financial support between 
the grammar and common school systems 
would be overcome 


aoe 


Two interesting organizations developed in 
Guelph in the eighteen-forties and early eight 
ceen-fifties. The origins of these institutions, the 
Benevolent Association and the Mechanics’ 
Institute, can be traced to specific needs, It was 
the flood of desperately poor Irish and Scottish 
immigrants who began to arrive at this time 
which would cause local residents to move to- 
wards a more organized form of welfare 

Due to the Scottish and Irish landlords hav. 
ing found that the raising of sheep and cash 
‘crops was more profitable than the rents paid 
by the tenants and crofters, the British Parlia- 
ment passed more than four thousand Acts 
which drove the small farmers from the estates 
of the rich. These “enclosures” forced millions 
of men, women and children out of their 
homes, and the Irish famine of 1846 com- 
pounded an already desperate situation, 

Facing an ever-increasing flood of immi- 
_grants whose desperate need for charity could 
nnot be denied, in 1845 Guclph's residents de- 
cided to create the Wellington District Benev- 





lent Association.» The two main purposes of 
the Association were outlined clearly in the re 
port of the Committee of Relief at the Annual 








Meeting, May 24, 1849. In part, that report 


said. 
A great number of applicants have pleaded their 
Claims to your charity, fity-seven of whom have 
been considered proper objects for relief. According 
to the Journal, thirey-four cases of widows, and 
sixty-thiee of their children, besides many other, 
from various parts of the District, and ofa truly dis 
tresing character, have shared in your benevo- 
lence; among whom have appeared persons whose 
manners gave ample proof oftheir having seen bet- 
ter days 

The operations of your Association have estab 
lished the fact that the lowest class of this comm 
nity has changed its character; buta few years back 
ic would have been a difficult task to have found a 
really needy person, but such is no longer the case, 
the late tide of emigration brought many whom 
various adversities have made very poor and help- 
Jess; these and the common misfortunes to which 
the labouring class is constantly expoted, will ever 
render a relief find indispensible, and there are 
some few who would preter sharing the profits of 
fother men’s industry rather than endure the fa: 
tigues of acquiring an honest living by their own, 
which enforces the necessity of guarding that fund, 
against the pretended claims of sich worthless 
characters 

Your Committee have watched the rise andl pro: 
ress of a system of itinerant beggary practiced 
upon the neighbourhood. ..and they are fully per: 
suaded that the principles of your Association are 
well adapted to this change of circumstances; and 
that an active and discriminating relicf committee, 
Whose busines it may be to discountenanee idle 
ness, recommend industry, farnish ax much labor as 
possible at a fair remuneration, and bestow your 
donations on proper objects, i the community's 
‘only defence against imposition and vagrancy, and 
that, if this or some other institution be not sup 
ported by voluntary contribution the neighbour- 
hood will soon be over-run by mendicants; and 
poor rates will have to be levied for the relief of 
‘widows and orphans." 



































‘The method of operation of the Wellington 
District Benevolent Association was simple but 
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effective. Residents of the distriet who wished 
to do so became members through the sub- 
scription of five shillings per year to the 
Association's funds, Female members might 
join for half that sum. To encourage those who 
‘might be reluctant to join, membership lists 
and the amount of donation were printed reg- 
ularly in the Guelph newspapers. ‘The list for 
1846-1847 reads like a roll-call of the Guelph 
arca’s leading families: James Bates, C.J 
Mickle, Esq., C. Mickle, Wm, Jackson, David 
jrton, James Stirton, George Wilson, Wim. 
Phin, John Cockburn, George W. Allen, James 
Hough, D. Benedict, Dr. Wm, Clarke, Wm. 
Dyson, A. Stephens, R, Armstrong, T, McCar- 
ter, T. Heffernan, James Collis, Wm. Smith, 
Henry Fry, James Wright, Esq., J. Fergusson, 
James Scoti, Thomas Ainlay, John Rennie, 
James Cowan, Esq., Wm. Hyslop, T. Bos- 
‘worth, A, Fergusson, Esq., Dr. Henry Orton, 
Samuel Wright, John Smith, James Phin, 
John Kirkland, John Petty, Robert Sunley, W 
Nicholson, James Smith, David Darby, A.D. 
Ferrier, Robert Thompson and Rev. William. 
Barrie. All gave five shillings except John 
Rennie who donated double that amount. The 
“Iadies’ ” subscription list was headed by Mrs 
Dr. Alling, Miss A. Stannard, Miss Aldous, 
and Mrs, Armstrong who gave five shillings, 
while Mrs. T. Ainlay, Mrs. R. Ainlay, Mrs. J 
Smith, Mrs, Richardson, Mrs. McCarter, Mis. 
W, Sunley, and Mrs. G. Wilson gave the 
standard six shillings, sixpence."? 

Ateach annual meeting, a Relief Commit- 
tee was elected whose duty it was to determine 
whether or not an applicant was worthy of 
charity. In 1847 that committee consisted of 
Drs, Alling and Clarke, A.D. Ferrier, Esq., 
Messrs. Win. Dyson, John Cockburn, Georg 
Wilson, Anthony Stephens, David Stitto 
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George W. Allen, John Rennie, Robert Sun- 
ley, Robert Armstrong, James Fergusson, Rob- 
ert Thompson, William Hyslop, James Phin 
and Edward Carrol.” 

‘Whenever a person applied for aid, a panel 
of any two of the committee would examine 
the applicant in detail, and decide whether or 
not, and to what degree, charity should be giv 
cen. Having made that determination, an order 
was issued to John McLean, the Treasurer, 
and payment was made, At the same time, de- 
tails of the were the 
Association's journal. The following entries, 
chosen by the Relief Committee for publica 
tion in the Guelph 8 Galt Advertiser, May 28, 
1847, give some indication of the variety of 
ceases 10 which aid was given: 


June 27 [1846] Dennis MeNamara, an emi 
grant from Ireland, a poor but seemingly respecta- 
ble man, and a very worthy object of charity, He 
stated that he was out of money, and was on his 
way to Sydenham [Owen Sound), where he ex 
pected tofind a brother who had been in the coun 
tty 5 years. His statements were very satisfactory 
By an order signed by Messrs. Heffernan and Rob. 
ert Armstrong he obtained 10s., for which he 
seemed very thankful 
Same day—from England, a stone-cutter, He ob- 
served that asa stranger he knew not where £0 g0; 
did not want relief, but should be very glad to get 
work; found him employment with Messrs, Black 
and McNab, masons 
Nov. 27—George Clarke, blacksmith from Bridge. 
port. His leg was swollen to a prodigious size. On 
quiring what was amiss with it, he stated, rather 
{to my surprise, that it was a white swelling. This 
‘man’s conduct was the only instance of abuse of the 
society's funds that we are avare of. The worthless 
fellow was intoxicated in the evening of the same 
day that he had received 5s. by an order signed by 
‘Messrs. Orton and Dyson, 
Dec. 19—Widow Kennedy, a poor old woman who 
said she had nothing to eat, and nothing to depend 
oon but her son-in-law, who was sick and unable 


case entered in 





























work for his wife and children. Order signed by 


Mesirs, Smith and Heffernan—amount 10s 
Dec. 19—Mary Parish, a poor widow with 2 
children—burned out. This ease was recommended 
by Messrs. Webster and Fordyce, Order signed by 
Messts, Smith and Heffernan—amount 10s. 











In all, the Wellington District Benevolent 
Association distributed £13. 12s. 6d. in 1846- 
1847, £17. 5s, Od. in 1847-1848, and £32. 15s, 
Od, in 1848-1849." 

During 1849-1850, in a period of severe eco- 
nomic depression, only £11. 5s. 7Md. was do: 
nated to the society. As the Report of the Re: 
lief Committee of the Association said: 





The hearts and efforts of the association were 
straightened from want of funds; and whatever de 
fires felt by the members to. make the institution 
purely voluntary, they soon found that the income 
twas s0 inadequate to meet, in a sufficient manner, 
the calls made upon the committe that, after ma 
ture deliberation, it was found absolutely necessary 
to apply to the Municipality of the Tosenship, for 
that aid which was otherwise so seantly afforded.” 


In response to this appeal, the Township 
Council voted twenty pounds to aid the 
Association's work.” In gratitude for this aid, 
the Benevolent Association was renamed the 
Guelph Township Benevolent Association at 
its Annual Meeting, May 24, 1850." By the 
terms of the Township grant, all relief given by 
the Association after that date had to be re 
stricted (0 residents of the Township. 

Once the Town of Guelph had achieved its 
separate corporate status in 1851, a final 
change was made in the Benevolent 
Association's name and terms of reference. The 
Minutes of the Town Council of Guelph for 
February 11, 1851, outline the reasons for the 
changes: 





Mr. Thorp moved, seconded by Mr, Hubbard: 
That the Petition of the Guelph Township Benevo- 








lent Association be reocived, and that the sum of 
‘Twnty Pound be assesecl upon the taxable inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Guelph, and collected for the 
purpose of relieving indigent persons and that the 
Said sum be aseswed and collected, after the same 
mauiner as other taxes, and thatthe said sim, when 
collected be paid by the Town Treasurer %0 the 
“Treasurer of said Benevlont Association. 

Provided that in ease the Township Council re 
fase to grant a sum towards supporting the said 
association; that the funds of said Benevolent Asso 
Ciation shail be appropriated to the reli of those 
persons residing within the limits of the Taum of 
Guelph; and the other 

Providing also that the Committer of said Asso 
ciation substitute the “Guelph Town Beneclent 
‘sociation’ place ofits present designation.” 








When the Guelph Township Council re- 
jected the Benevolent Association’s request for 
‘a grant, the Association made the changes re- 
quested by the Town Council 

The Annual Report of the Benevolent Asso. 
ciation for 1852 made the following comments: 








Your Committee beg leave to report, that your 
Association, has not only been in existence, but 
hhas for six years, according to its ability, been 
affording alike to all the deserving poor irrespective 
fof nationality oF sectarianism, that sympathy and 
telief which has often dried the widow's tear, and 
‘made the lonely stranger fel at home, 

‘During that period the Association has disbursed 
for relief alone the sum of £154. 135. 6d. of 
which. . £70, 3s. Hed. [was] the amount of dona- 
tions and subscriptions, which have been paid by a 
‘comparatively charitable few of this neighbour 
hood, 

Your Committee have anly to reler to the above 
for proof that the voluntary principle ofthis locality 
is not adequate tothe support of the aged and in- 
firm, much less to the additional relief of those who 
through sickness, misfortune, and emigration, are 
constantly dependent upon charity; and they fear 
that professions of regard for the voluntary prinei- 
ple are too often substituted for the exercise of that 
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benevolence which has for its object the welfare of 
fellow creature. 

‘Your Committee therefore recommend that the 
Town Council be requested to continue their 


The retention of the appearance of being a 
voluntary association, while becoming more 
and more dependent upon municipal funds, 
would remain a constant factor in Guelph’s so- 
cial institutions from that time on. 





aoe 


The creation of the Guelph Mechanics’ In- 
stitute in 1850, like the founding of the Benev- 
lent Association, was a response to changing 
social conditions. The wealthier and well edu- 
cated British families of Guelph had a strong 
desire to maintain a high level of culture 
among themselves, and had done their best to 
provide for their children as many of the cul- 
tural amenities as the community could sup- 
port. When ‘Thomas Sandilands came 10 
‘Guelph in 1832, he opened a general store in a 
log building, and, at the rear, maintained a 
circulating library." For more than fifteen 
years this circulating library remained the 
principal repository of information for the 
area, although poverty and lack of interest on 
the part of the general population severely re- 
tarded its growth, 

In 1847, at the point when public feeling 
‘concerning the Oliver-Coghlin feud and hang- 
ing was at its highest, this letter, signed “A 
Mechanic of Guelph” appeared in both the 
Advertiser and Herald 
Sir,—The excitement which has for some time ex- 
isted in this neighborhood in consequence of a 
‘number of untoward events, renders it highly prob: 
able that the newspapers will for atime, receive a 
Considerable amount of attention, Taking advan- 
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tage of tis circumstance I would ask of your read 
fers whether they would not contribute more to the 
happiness and welfare ofthe inhabitants of Guelph, 
and the district of which it isthe chief rown, by the 
fstablishment of a Mechanics’ Institute, and 
thereby foster the growth of sound and weful 
knowledge, than by countenancing or acquiescing 
in the perpetuation of feuds and party demonstra 
tions which have their origin in ignorance and are 
‘nursed by superstition and fanaticism." 





‘The second influence that would be melded 
into the development of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, was the public educational programs of 
the various evangelical churches. An adverts 
ment, which appeared in the Guelph Herald in 
the winter of 1848, illustrates the nature of 
these programs. 





Puntic Leerures 
‘The inhabitants of Guelph and neighbourhood are 
respectfully informed that the following Clergyimen 
Will deliver a course of Lectures in the Court 
House, on the following subje 

Reo R. Torrance, 31 January. 
‘The utility of Knowledge in general 
importance ofreligioss Knowledge 
‘eo. Mr. Hunt, Ath Februacy, 
Authenticity and Genuineness of Scripture 





he special 





Res. Mr, Grigor, 28th February. 
An argument for Christianity, deduced from the 
Word and Works of God, expecially consonance of 
Revelation and Providence. 

Reo. Mr. Bedi, 13th March, 

“The moral influence ofthe Press, 

Re. Mr. Bri, 27th March, 

Astronomy-—the character and power of the Tele 
sscope, and the character and power of the mental 

‘machinery 

Lectures to commence at half-past seven. 
ADMITTANCE FREES 


Although these ministers represented varied 
Protestant sects (Braine, Congregational; Bre- 














Thomas Sandilands 


din, Methodist; Grigor, and 
Torrance, United Presbyterian) they 
fully agreed upon the general social value of 
providing a source of information 
who wished to augment their education, It was 


Presbyterian; 








this purpose, impetus and energy which the 
Evangelical Protestant ministers and lay lead- 
ers brought to the formation of the local 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

Another factor contributing to the creation 
of the Mechanics’ Institute was the need to 
: ‘ome of the evil influences and at 








tractions of bar 1d other similar 
places” by the provision of “facilities for self 
improvement after the hours of labour." 
Finally following passage of a bill by the 
Parliament of Canada providing for grants 1o 
Mechanics’ Institutes, the stage was set and 














the Guelph & Galt Adoerticer gave this account: 


For some weeks past, a number of persons have 
convened, weekly, in @ private house, for the pur: 

pose of instituting a Debating Club, to afford a 
fource of intellectual enjoyment to all who may fel 
disposed to embrace the opportunity presented of 
becoming members of an Institution so eminently 
calculated to diffuse useful knowledge, and (0 
mould and refine the character ofits members. At 
fone of the meetings of the Saciety the officers were 
‘empowered to act as a Committee to prepare a 
Constitution to be governed by in future; conse 

quently, on Friday evening, 28th (December, 
1849}, atthe usual place of meeting, the Vice-Pres: 

dent submitted tothe Society, for their approval, a 
ode of laws, which were adopted. At the close’of 
the mectings, the officers were instructed to solicit 
‘books and subscriptions from the inhabitants, and 
Lectures from professional gentlemen, and a colle 

tion to be taken up, atthe close of each lecture 10 
tenable the Society to carry out its intentions. Mr 

Hough has kindly given the use of his stone School 
Hote, in Nottingham Stret, to the Society, until a 
‘more suitable place can be procured. 





The Society's committee, consisting of Alex- 
ander Campbell, President; William Graw- 
ford, Vice-President; Robert Whitelaw, Rec- 
ording Secretary; Allred H. St Germain, 
Corresponding Secretary; and Henry Rich- 
ards, Treasurer, all skilled craftsmen and store 
clerks, called a meeting for January 11, 1850, 
to gain public support for the new institution. 
This meeting called by the Mechanics’ De- 
bating Society, was from an organizational 
point of view, a distinct success. With litle de 
lay a committee was struck to draw up rules 
and regulations to govern the proposed institu- 
tion, and a meeting was called for the next 
‘week to actually start up operations. It was 
clear, however, that the original proponents o! 
the Mechanics’ Institute were quickly oversha 
dowed by the emergence of the evangelical 
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churches’ ministers and lay leaders as the pr 
dominant voices. Even the title of the new or- 
ganization was changed at the initiative of one 
of these ministers, Reverend J.G. MacGregor 
(Free Church). Reverend MacGregor phrased 
his suggested title in this manner 


He hoped that all classes of the community would 
uunite as one man to support the proposed ineitu- 
tion; but he would suggest that the name be “The 
Farmers’ and Mechanies' Insitute of Guelph.” He 
‘made this proposition because Mechanics were 
‘more or less connected with Farmers and Farmers 
‘more or less connected with the Mechanics of 
Guelph, It was very desirable they should all unite 
in this great and good work. 








The Institute bore this ttle for a long time, 
Elected at the meeting called for January 
18, 1850, to form the first executive of the new 
Farmers’ and Mechanies' Institute, were CJ. 
Mickle, Dr. Liddell, First Vice- 
President; J. Harrison, Second Vice-President; 
AH. St. Germain, Secretary; and T. Sandi- 
lands, Esq., Treasurer; of whom only one was 
a member of the original debating society. Also 
formed were a Finance Committee, a Lecture 
Committee, and a Library Committee, having 
the following members: Sheriff Grange, Col. 
Hewat, Rev. R, Torrance, Messrs. R. Scott, P. 
Gow, J. Ferguson, J. Watt, D. Savage, J. Arm- 
strong, W. Crowe, R. ‘Thompson and J. 
Jackson.”7 It was reported that there were 
nearly one hundred paid members," with an- 
nual fees of5 shillings for adults and 2 shillings 
six pence for junior members. The objectives of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Institute were: 
1, The advancement of literature and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge amongst its members, 
2. ‘The formation of library, 
3. The delivery of lectures, which were to be 
illustrated as far as possible, 








Presiden 
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4. The organization of classes for instruction 
and reading, 

Ac the first general meeting on February Ist, 
1850, Mr. AH. St. Germain, Secretary, the 
only member left of the Mechanics’ Debating 
Society, resigned and was replaced by A. 
McDonald." By March the “Institute” could 
report that it had subscribed to four quarterly 
journals, including Blackwood's and the Art 
Journal, and that it possessed a library of 250 
volumes and a reading room open three eve- 
nings a week. In April, Mr. Sandilands trans 
{ferred the contents of his Circulating Library 








(some three hundred books) to the new 
“Institute”, and fifty-six new volumes had 
been purchased." By 1854 the book collection 





hhad reached 740 volumes.* One of the first 
acts of the Mechanics’ Institute was to apply 
for a government grant to help with its opera- 
tion, They received £50 a year until 1857, 
when the currency changed and the grant be- 
came $200 a year. 

Directors of the Mechanics’ Institute were 
drawn from all levels of society, and over the 
years in addition to those already mentioned, 

Doctors—Parker, T. Keating, P. 
Bryce and Howitt; cler Reverends H. 
Stewart and J. Spencer; lawyers H.W, Peter: 
son, Donald Guthrie and Robert Mitchells 
publishers—George Pirie and James Innes; 
teachers—W. Tytler, J. Dunn’ and Charles 
Walker; Government employees —James Gow 
and C. Romain; mill operators David 
McCrae, John Allen, David Allan, James Gol- 
die and’ Robert Stewart; manufacturers— 
George Bruce, J.C. MeLagan, Charles Ray 
mond, John’ “Inglis, and Bell; 
merchant—John Horsman; druggist and 
chemist—N. Higinbotham; others included 
John Melean, banker; John Rogers, book- 


included: 











Robert 















keeper; Peter Kerr, action maker (maker of as 
semblies for organs and pianos) and Edward 
Galloway, labourer. 

The financing of the Institute was always a 
problem, and money for its operation was 
raised in various ways through concerts, plays, 
‘exhibits, lectures and social functions. Thus by 
1878, the ladies of the Town had been so ac- 
tive and successful in these projects that the 
Board of Directors permitted the formation of 
a Board of Lady Directors, and set aside on 
table in the reading room for their use. 

By 1881, the Mechanics’ Institute could re 
port that it had a collection of 2625 books 

‘urnishing an amount of reading in all de- 
partments of literature which can rarely be 
met in a library of the same character.” Dur- 
ing the year, 7433 books had been borrowed 
by 340 members, and the expenditures were 
$976.80. 

In 1882, an Act was passed by the Province 
of Ontario providing for the setting up of 

Free Libraries.” ‘Thus on December fourth, 
‘on receipt of a petition signed by “upwards of 
four hundred electors... praying for the estab- 
lishment of a Free Libraty under the Free Li- 
braries Act 1882,"" City Council arranged 
thae a referendum take place on January 1, 
1883. On January fifteenth, having been ap- 
proved by the electors, the by-law was read a 
third time and passed into law." On April 16, 
1883, a further by-law was approved covering 
aan agreement between the Mechanics’ Insti 
tute and the Board of Management of the Free 
brary, and the new Free Library came into 
being. 

Guelph was the first place in Ontario to 
take advantage of the provisions of the Public 
Libraries Act, and the first Board of Manage- 
ment consisted of Caleb Chase, Mayor of 









































Guelph; James Goldie, George Bruce and 
“James Cormack appointed by City Council 
David MeCrae, James Innes and William Tyt 
ler, appointed by the Public School Board; 
and Maurice O'Connor and Joseph Harris, 
appointed by the Separate School Board.” 

The Free Library occupied leased premises 
for a number of years, but realizing that a li- 
brary building was required, in 1901, Mr 
James Watt (Chairman of the Library Board) 










‘brought the library to the attention of Mr. An 
drew Carnegie. Mr, Carnegie, a wealthy 
American industrialist who devoted immense 


sums of mon 





hiefly the 
erection and extensions of libraties, offered the 
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Board the sum of $20,000 for the erection of a 
library building, stipulating that a free site be 
provided and that $2,000 per year be spent in 
maintenance. Thus on April 23, 1903, a cere 
mony was held laying the corner stone of the 
new library on Nelson 
was W. Frye Colwill, and the corner stone was 
laid by Mr, James Watt." The building was 
completed and occupied by 1905, and was in 
‘continuous use for many years. 

Although neither the Benevolent Associa 
tion nor the Mechanics’ Institute could have 
‘been said 10 be outstanding successes in their 
early years, they did reflect significant ad. 
vances in Guelph’s social life 


‘escent. The architect 








Carnegie Peli Lilrary, Guelph 











Guelph Reitway Viadues, 1861 
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The Coming of the 
Railrods 





For the residents of Canada West, the deci- 
sion in the 1850's to build a vast network of 
railways throughout the province meant some- 


thing far more important than the mere cost 
accounting of ants, stocks, bonds and 
rates of return. It meant a commitment to a 
belief in the virtues and possibilities of eternal 
growth, and the equation of progress with eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Of the images ereated by the skilled publi- 
cists of the time, that of Thomas C. Keefer 
would be particularly important to the history 
of Guelph. In 1850 T.C. Keefer published a 
pamphlet entitled Philosphy of Railroads! which 
‘was eagerly seized upon by John Smith, the 
editor of the Guelph Advertiser? When Keef 
drew his portrait of “Sleepy Hollow”, the sim 
larity 10 Guelph’s position was indeed striking: 








Let us take a case of which Canada (we are proud 
and sad to say) presents more than one instance. A. 
well cultivated district, in which all the lands are 
‘ecupied (perhaps by the second generation) with 
fr without water power, but situated twenty to fifty 
miles from the chief towns upon our great highway, 
the St. Lawrence, and without navigable water 
‘communication with it. ‘The occupants are all 
thriving and independent farmers, the water power 
is employed only to an extent to meet their local 

















From an orginal copperplate 
tuted prior to 1861 during the early ears 
ofthe Grand Trunk Raia. 
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‘wants, and the village is limited to a few mechanics 
and the one store required for this rural district 
‘The barter of the shopkeeper is restricted by the 
‘consumption of his customers and he becomes the 
sole forwarder of the surplus produce of the 
district. Bach farmer has his comfortable house, 
his well stored barn, variety of stock, his meadows 
‘and his woodland: he cultivates only as much as he 
finds convenient and his slight surplus is exchanged 
for his modest wants, Distance, the expense of 
transportation, and the absence of that energy 
which debt or contact with busier men should prod- 
ue, have prevented any efforts to supply the com 
‘mercial towns on the part of the contented denizens 
of our ‘Sleepy. Hollow’. IF they have no water 
power, of one limited to the supply of the needful 
{grist or saw milli is clear to their minds that they 
were never destined for manufacturing people; and 
if they have abundant water power, theit local 
market would not support one manufactory, while 
land carriage, want of people, money, and more 
than all, ijormatin, prechides the idea of their 
‘manufacturing fora distant market 














It was, however, the changes that the rail- 
road might bring that most fascinated Smith, 
‘The conversion of subsistance agriculture to 
‘commodity production, the expansion of the 
market area and the development of local 
manufacturing were all promised by Keefer to 
be the result of railroads, and all of these were 
certain to expand economic opportunities. For 
the merchants and millers of a small commer- 
cial centre like Guelph who were constantly 
faced with the threat of neighbouring rivals, 
such enormous opportunities and security were 
attractive indeed. 

Armed with these arguments, hopes and ex: 
pectations, the proponents of railroads would, 
in the 1850's, once again take up the battle for 
a rail line to Guelph, Although both the To- 
ronto and Goderich and the Toronto and Lake 
Huron railway promotions had collapsed in 
1847, several attempts to revive these compa- 
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Justifying this controversial proposal 


Many will be startled at such a proposition—many 
will disclaim against such extravagance and re- 
sponsibility; but Guelph has been too long inactive 
‘oF asleep, whilst all around i alive. 

Tonce viewed the investment of £25,000 by the 
people of Galt in a similar enterprise as venture- 
ome, yea—foolhardy, in its character; but on ma: 
ture reflection, Tam convinced that the foresight 
and energy af the people ofthat place will be am. 

farded by the extending of the “Great 

to Galt. Whatever may be the annual 

calls upon them in the shape of interest, will 

scarcely be felt, in consequence of the very large a 

ditional business and profits accruing to the popu 
lation in and around that village, 

Thave long been under the impression that it 
{quired some public and simultaneous move on the 
Dart of the inhabitants ofthis Town, to keep i in its 
proper position, and advance its interests at the 
‘Sime ratio as other places. But want of unanimity 
has been the great drawback; want of energy and 
‘enterprise not les so.,-and if the inhabitants do 
not join heart and hand in favor of the proposition 
‘of Messrs. Hubbard and Thorp, may shame rest 
‘upon them, There is one hope yet for Guelph, and 
only one—it rests on the construction of a 
RAILROADS 





















‘The editor of Smith’s newspaper, GM 
's letter with a strong 
editorial. Keeling’s main point was: 





Keeling, supported Smi 


If this railroad, or some other line leading to To- 
ronto ot Hamilton, be not proceeded with, the 
branch of the Great Western, terminating at Galt 
will cause the almost total annihilation of Guelph 
as a place of busines: its carrying trade will be 
ruined, by the cheaper rates at which our will be 
carried to the lake, by way of Galt; and the higher 
price which can then be given at Galt for farm 
produce, will divert almost the entire current of 
business from the locality of Guelph. Whilst Galt 
remains without a railroad, Guelph may get on 
comparatively well without one also; but as the 
‘construction ofa railroad to Gale is now a matter of 
‘certainty, there is no choice for Guelph other than 
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to get a railroad also; or to sink as a place of busi- 
ness, into utter insignificance” 


Keeling made it clear, however, that he ex- 
pected vigorous opposition to such a costly 
venture. 

In bringing forward the railway motion at 

the next Council meeting (June 28, 1851) 
Hubbard and Thorp abandoned entirely the 
negative aspects of Smith's and Keeling’s argu- 
ments, In moving the resolution to take stock 
in a railway (the figure mentioned now was 
£25,000) Hubbard sald: 
‘Questions had occasionally been brought before the 
Council, upon which strong differences of opinion 
existed; but he trusted there would be more una- 
rimity on the subject he was about to introduce, as 
it as a matter which was eminently calculated to 
benefit the whole of the inhabitants of the 
Town. ..He believed that of all enterprises which 
‘would be conducive to our prosperity, the construc 
tion of a railroad from Toronto to Guelph would be 
the greatest and best. .and he hoped, and believed, 
that the resolution he was about to propose, would 
be approved and supported by every influential in. 
habitant of Guelph. 


John Thorp, t00, evoked a “Higher Power” 
in his espousal of railways and progress: 

He hoped the higher Power which had led us on 
to our present prosperity, would lead us on to sll 
greater--a result which must follow the construc 
tion of the proposed railroad.” 


The motion passed unanimously 

‘Municipal Act stipulated 
that all money by-laws requiring the issuance 
of debentures must be put to a general vote of 
all municipal ratepayers. Although the 
Guelph Town Council had voted unanimously 
to purchase shares in the railway to Toronto, it 
was necessary to persuade a majority of the 
electorate to vote for the expenditure, before it 


At that time th 
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could become law. On July 3, 1851, a public 
meeting was called at the Court House to rally 
support, The Guelph Advertiser gives this de- 
scription of the event 





‘The meeting was attended by most of the property 
holders and largest ratepayers in Town, and after 
some discussion of the merits of the question, the 
following resolutions were proposed, and passed 
‘unanimously 

‘The Rev. Arthur Palmer was called to the 
Chair; and John Smith, Esq,, was appointed Secre 

Dr. Clarke then moved, and John Smith, Esq 
seconded: 








“That this mecting highly approves of the action 
‘of the Municipal Council for this Town proposing 
to take Stock to the amount of £25,000 in the To 
onto and Guelph Railroad; and pledges itself to 
sustain that body (the utmost of its power in rela 
tion to the vote in question 

Moved by Rev. J.J. Braine, seconded by Judge 
Powell, — 

“That a Committee be appointed on behalf of 
the ratepayers of the Town, (o co-operate and con- 
fer with the Council in reference to the subject 
with power to appoint a joint Deputation to pro 
‘ceed to Toronto in order to effect the necessary at 
Fangements with the Directors of the Road: and 
that such committee be composed of Messrs. Hox 
gert, Day, White, Baker, and Smith, and Drs 
Clarke and Liddell 
























operation and services” of Adam J. Fergusson, 
the local member of the Legislative Assembly 
to watch over legislative proposals regarding 
the new railway 

On July fifth, the delegation from Guelph 
travelled to Toronto to meet the major figures 
of Toronto's business community. The To 
Patriot gave this account of the mecting: 


In addition, the meeting requested the 





On Saturday, a deputation of gentlemen from 
Guelph, including S. Smith, Esquire (Reeve); Dr 
Clarke, James Hodgert and John Smith, Esquiees, 


























was met by appointment, at the Mayor's offic, by 
‘a number of our leading citizens, including the 
Mayor [Bowes] and other members ofthe Corpora 
tion, the members for the city, and other gentlemen 
interested in Railroad enterprise, whose names will 
be found below 

We understand thatthe interview was extremely 
satisfactory to both parties; and that with a view t0 
facilitate the speedy commencement of operations, 
it was proposed to fuse into one line the Toronto 
and Goderich and the Toronto and Lake Huron 
Companies. This object, as will be seen by the ac 
‘companying resolutions, which were adopted unan- 
Jmously, was completely attained 











From Guelph’s point of view, the most im: 
Portant motion passed by the meeting was: 
Moved by Mr. J.W. Gwynne, seconded by Hon. H. 
Sherwood and: 

Resolved —That this meeting have received with 
great pleasure the deputation from Guelph, testify 
ing the interest which that portion of the country 
takes in this project; and that this meeting will use 








raga 





all its influence, individually and collectively, to 
hhave that spirit’ met sith corresponding vigor by 
the Corporation of Toronto and the citizens ind 
vidual 

JG. Bowes, Chairman, P. Widder, W.N, Bout 
tof, H. Sherwood, John Fiskin, J. Beverley Robin- 
son, jt ER, Whitemore, J.C. Mortison, Wu) 
Fizgerald, W. Cayley, Thos! Galt, J.W. Gwynne, 
John. A. Macdonald, Wes. Gwynne E.G, O'Brien, 
HJ. Boulton, Wm. Herrick” 


Two nights later, the Guelph delegation ap. 
peared before the Toronto City Council to ini- 
tiate a campaign to obtain their financial sup- 
port for the railway. So successful was this 
meeting that on August 30, 1851, the first of 
the necessary arrangements was completed 











when the Act incorporating the Toronto and 
Guelph Railway Company was passed by Par 
lament and signed into law. Named as Incorpo- 
rators and Provisional Directors were John 
nold, John G. Bowes, A.M. Clark, William 








rao watercolor by Davi J. Kennedy, (Courtesy University of Guelph Art Collection) 
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Clarke, James Colton, John Fiskin, William C. 
Gwynne, George Herrick, James Hodgert, 
John Holmes, William P, Howland, Samuel 
Jarvis, John McDonald, Samuel Smith, John 
‘Smith, James McGill Strachan, James Web: 
ster, Ezekial F. Whittemore, Frederick Widder 
and George Wright.” 

Even before the Act incorporating the To- 
ronto and Guelph Railway Company had 
been declared law, the promoters were holding 
public meetings in the towns and townships in 
volved to convince local councils to vote 
for the project. The first of these held 
lly was at Blyth’s Tavern in Guelph Town- 
ship on July 28th. The Guelph Advertiser reports 
ed: 








In compliance with a requisition signed by Mr. 
Sheriff Grange, Jas. Wright, Esq., John MeCrea 
Esq., and a number of other gentleznen, the Reeve 
of the Township of Guelph has called a Public 
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Meeting of Township Freeholders to be held at 
Blyth's Tavern, Scotch Block Road, on Monday 
next, at 2 o'lock, p.m., for the purpose of taking 
{nto consideration the propriety of the Township 
taking stock in the proposed Railroad. As the gen 
cral feeling of the gteat majority of the inbabitants 
of the Township is in favor of the undertaking, 
probably there will be an almest unanimous vote 0 
ive a helping hand to the enterprise. Is asserted 
by the “knowing ones” of Toronto, that the pro 
posed Line 10 Guelph will pay better than any Line 
how contemplated the Great Western excepted, 
But supposing that this should not be the case, at 
first, the farmers along the line, and of this locality 
in particular, could well afford to pay a small quota 
towards the enterprise, on account of the increased 
price they would obtain for all sorts of produce. 
The matter, however, is highly important, and a 
full attendance at “Biyth’s, “next Monday, is 
desirable." 





Although from the point of view of numbers 
the Guelph Township meeting was a disap: 
pointment, (only 50 or 60 were present) in 
every other aspect it was a success, ‘The m 
ing was attended by the wealthiest landowners 
and farmers, many of whom owned businesses 
or property in the Town, and there was unani- 
‘mous support for the proposal that the Town- 
ship should invest £10,000 in shares of the ‘To. 
ronto and Guelph railway 
‘The arguments used” were based upon 
ee basic premises: the railway would greatly 
reduce the cost of transporting wheat to an ex: 
port point; the railway could be built for 
£210,000; and the market area served by the 
railway would ship more than 1,000,000 bush- 
cls of grain to Toronto each year. In the devel- 
‘opment of these arguments, Doctor William 
Clarke took the leading role 

(On August twenty-fourth, a joint session of 
the Town and Township Councils and the 
Railway Committee was held at the Court 
House, at which Mr. Sheriff Grange was clec- 























ted Chairman and Mr. John Smith, Secretary 


Following the reading of a letter from J 
Webster concerning the actions of the Toronto 





group, it was: 

Renlved That Messrs. Hodgert, Clarke, J 
Smith, Hubbard, ‘Thurtell, Harland, Wright 
McCrea, and Grange, be a deputation to meet one 
from Toronto, at Georgetown, on such day as may 
be hereafter arranged... 












In the meantime, the Toronto promot 
had not been idle. On the day previous to 
Guelph joint meeting, they had be 
Weston attempting to persuade the farmers of 
York This 
meeting was noteworthy for an argument 
made by Mayor Bowes of ‘Toronto concerning 
the harmony of interest between merchants 
and farmers in the development of such 
enterprises.” The York ‘Township farmers, 
perhaps a litte too familiar with the conse 
quences of the attentions of the 

chants, would remain immune to the pleas for 
co-operation. No money would come from that 











Township to support the road, 


Toronto mer 


‘The meeting, 
hheld on September tenth, provided the first 
critical test lor the railway promoters. Without 
a major success in Esquesing Township, it 
would be most difficult to convince future in 


long-awaited Georgetown 


vestors of the necessity of the proposed line, 
Every maj 
struction was in attendance. From Toronto 
‘came Mayor Bowes, John Beverly Robinson, 
James Duggan, J.W AM. 
Clarke; fiom Guelph, the Reeve, Samuel 

mith; Councillors Edwin Hubbard, John 
Thorp and William Stevenson; Sheriff George 
Grange, AJ. Fergusson, M.P-P., and Doctor 
William Clarke, Colonel Hewat, J. MoCre 
Wright, J. Smith, B. Thustell, F. Ke 





supporter of the railway’s con- 


Gwynne and 























Smith, J. Hodgert and J. Harland; from Es 
{quesing, Reeve William Young; and from Erin 
Township, William Barber, W. Clarke, D. 
MeBain and W. Taylor; as well as “a large 
number of other gentlemen." The leading 
speakers were Sheriff Grange and Doctor 
Glarke of Guelph, Part of Grange’s argument 
follows: 








He had collected some statistics on the subject, 
‘which he thought would prove that the line would 
not only pay, but would bring a return of 9 per cent 
‘upon the eapital expended. 


It was a rosy picture, but one which was al- 
most entirely false, Again as at the previous: 
meetings, motions supporting the railway 
passed unanimously. The difficulty was, that 
most of these motions were moved and sec~ 
conded by ousiders—men like Sheriff Grange, 
John McCrea, Mayor Bowes and Doctor 
‘Clarke, Esquesing’s residents were ominously 
silent. A similar situation arose when a mect- 
ing was held the next day at James Wellwood! 
home in 

Having obtained uncontested resolutions 
from the meetings in Georgetown and. 
sa, the promoters moved on to Toronto. Again 
Sheriff Grange presented his figures on a 
‘cultural production and expected traffic. Doc 
tor Clarke's statements are especially interest 
ing: 

















Dr. Clatke, of Guelph, in seconding the resolution 
urged very foreibly the advantages which the cit 
zens of Toronto generally, would derive from the 
Construction of this line of railroad. He was con: 
Vinced that it was no use in the present state of the 
country to expect that such a work could be con: 
Structed by private enterprise, and therefore he 
Tooked to Municipalities as the source of necessary 
power... The Doctor then detailed the incidents of 
bis mission to Toronto in 1846, to request the Cor 
poration to assist them in making a macadamized 
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road from Toronto to Guelph. —That_ mission 
failed; but they were subsequently taken by hand 
by the City of Hamilton which cheerfully voted 
£12,000 to construct a road from Guelph to Dun- 
dss. Hamilton was 90 far benefitted by that, nas. 
much as the merchants of Guelph purchased at an 
average, goods to the amount of £50,000 a year 
fiom the stores in Hamilton. 


The meeting unanimously supported a reso- 
lution in favour of the project, and voted that 
“Toronto should subscribe to stock in the To: 
ronto and Guelph Railroad Company to the 
amount of £100,000, 

‘There were, of course, strong objection 
if the railway was such a sure proposition in its 
expectations, why were not private investors 
ready and willing to buy shares? The Toronto 
Railway Committee answered with this uni- 
que bit of economic philosophy 


for 





If our capitalists and merchants would unad- 
visably subseribe such a large amount of stock, the 
sudden abstraction of such a large amount from the 
active capital of the country, would inevitably 
produce a most injurious effect in our financial po- 
sition, and probably terminate ina panic bank- 
ruptey and general distress. 





Upon receipt of the report of this meeting, 
the Toronto City Council agreed to purchase 
£100,000 of stock in the railroad company. 

Proceeding on the general principle that the 
best way to convince the more reluctant 
municipalities to support the railway invest: 
‘ment was to hold referendums in the sure areas 
first, the initial vote was held in Toronto. It 
was a major disappointment. Although an 
overwhelming majority of those who voted fav 
foured the £100,000 investment, only a small 
umber of ratepayers cast ballots. 

No sooner had the publicity campaign be 
gun, than a new element was added 
Hai 





ilton’s merchants and the promoters of 
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the Great Western Railway Company decided 
to intervene. In its support for building the 
Guelph and Dundas road and the Great West- 
ern branch from Hamilton to Galt, Hamilton's 
merchants and shippers had been intent upon 
enhancing their economic dominance in the 
vast pie-shaped area north and west of Guelph 
and Berlin, which reached almost to Owen 
Sound. The local rivalry between Galt and 
Guelph to become the main sub-centre of this 
trade was, of course, unimportant 
Hamilton's point of view, as long as both were 
dependent upon Hamilton and Dundas for 
trade and transportation. With ‘Toronto's vote 
of £100,000 to build a railway to Guelph, 
Hamilton was faced with the threat of a seri 
ous loss, A group of 
Hamilton's leading businessmen called a pub- 
lic meeting which passed the following resolu- 
tion 








from 


It was time to act 


‘The consideration of the undersigned having been 
‘drawn to the importance of extending the branch of 
the Great Western Railroad from Galt to Guelph, 
in order to provide at the least expense, an outlet 
for the surplus produce of the Northern Peninsula, 
ic has been resolved to cause a preliminary survey 
to be immediately made of the country betwee 
Galt and Guelph, with the intention of taking steps 
to provide the means to build a Railroad between 
these points without delay, so that it may be ready 
to work in connection with the Galt Branch of the 
Great Western Railroad. Hamilton, November 22, 
asi 





This motion was signed by Sir Allan Mae- 
Nab, D. McInnes and Company, Isaac Bu: 
chanan, Edward Jac 

R. Holden, George 8 y 
Neil Campbell, John Young, William P. Ma 








cLaren, Richard Juson, Archibald Kerr, Hugh 
C. Baker, Daniel MacNab, C 
Charles A. 





in C, Ferrie, 
Saddler, Daniel Kelly and John 








Fisher. ‘Two days after the Hamilton meetin 
1 delegation composed of Isaac Buchanan, Ar- 
chibald Kerr and Richard Juson journeyed to 
Guelph to open their campaign. The Hamil- 
ton strategy was simple: for their interests to be 








served it was not actually necessary to build a 
railway, but only to prevent the Toronto and 
‘Guelph Tine from being built.” 

The response of the Guelph residents to the 
Hamilton proposal was cool. Iis strongest op- 
ponent was Edwin Hubbard, who feared th 
the Toronto interests would feel betrayed if 
Guelph made any statement supporting the 
Hamilton proposal. He withdrew his objection, 
however, when he was reassured that the 
‘Town Council had no intention of “interfering 
in the matter.”®* In the end, the meeting sup 
ported this ironic resolution moved by Doctor 
Clarke and seconded by John Smith, that 











‘This Meeting, having heard the explanations of a 
number of gentlemen from Hamilton relative to the 
construction of a Railroad from Guelph to Galt in 
‘connection with the Great Western Railway, be 
lieve that it would be exceedingly beneficial to 
Guelph and the neighboring townships, and also be 
the means of bringing an immense income of trafic 
upon the Guelph and Toronto Railroad 


Needless to say, the last thing the Hamilton 
delegation had in mind was to make Galt a 
feeder to Toronto by means of the proposed 
Galt and Guelph line, Smarting not a little at 
this rebuke, the Hamilton delegation retreat- 
ed, and the matter of a railroad between Galt 
and Guelph was dropped for some time 

The question which remained to be an- 
swered was whether the Hamilton delegation 
had managed to shake the resolve of the 
Guelph ratepayers’ support of the Toronto 
line. ‘To prevent this possibility the editor of 
the Guelph Advertiser wrote the following: 





We understand that some of the inhabitants, who 
fare amongst the largest ratepayers, intend t© vote 
fagainst the By-law, believing that the sum of 
£225,000 will involve a greater amount of taxation 
than the Town will be able to bear. 

This isa very serious consideration; but it must 
bbe borne in mind that if the By-law, as it now 
stands, be not passed, its rejection will influence 
‘other Municipalities, and may posibly cause the 
Joss of the Road, at least for some years. The ques: 
tion is—RAILROAD OR NO. RAILROAD; 
RUIN OR PROSPERITY. The Road, for a year 
for two, will involve heavy taxation, but the rate- 
payers had far becter meet such taxation than allow 
the business of the Town to droop and die; and 
Galt to. rise into eminence on the ruins of their 
prosperity 

Although the Great Western Directors 
scheduled the sod-turning of the Galt branch 
for December twelfth, the date of the Guelph 
vote, their manoeuverings apparently had lit 
tle impact. On that date, Guelph’s ratepayers 
voted 112 to 6 (with 72 abstentions) to pur- 
chase £25,000 stock in the Toronto and 
Guelph Railway Company. Four days later, 
Guelph Township followed suit by 130 t0 4 
margin. The drawback in the latter vote was 
that 4116 ratepayers abstained, thereby casting 
some doubt on the validity of the by-law." 
Nevertheless, the Toronto Guelph 
Railway's backers declared the votes an over 
whelming triumph. 

From the point of view of the Railway’s pro- 
moters, the critical stage to be reached was to 
acquire £150,000 in stock subscriptions. In the 
‘Act which chartered the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway, the total capitalization was £225,000, 
but the Act came into effect only when 
£150,000 had been subscribed and ten percent 
of that amount had been paid into the treas- 
ury. With £135,000 already guaranteed by the 
Toronto, Guelph and Guelph Township votes, 
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only £15,000 more was required to make the 
Company a legal entity. this 
amount, the campaign now turned to Eramosa 
Township. 

In spite of an aggressive campaign, the Era- 
mosa voters in January, 1852, soundly de- 
feated a vote to purchase £10,000 worth of 
stock in the Rallway.* ‘The main objection, 
apparently, was that there was no guarantee 
that the rail line would pass through the 
Township, thus residents would not enjoy the 
rise in Jand values associated with the building 
of local stations and the creation of a local 
market, mills, ete.®” A second by-law, to take 
125,000 worth of stock, was brought in immedi- 
ately after the defeat of the £10,000 by-law, 
but because of the refusal of the Railway pro: 
moters to promise them a station, Eramosa 
Township Council did not give the £5,000 by- 
law a third reading, and there the matter 
died 

Simultaneously, the railwaymen received a 
second major setback, when the Wellington 
County Council refused to endorse the Town 
and Township debentures. In January, 1852, 
John Smith had moved, in the Town Council, 
that 


To attain 








The Reeve be requested (0 urge upon the County 
Council the propriety of endorsing all Debentures 
issued by Municipal Councils within the United 
Counties for taking stock in the Toronto and 
‘Guelph Railroad, and that he bring in a By-law to 
that effect, in which each County, at any separa 
tion, shall be responsible only for the Debentures i 
sued within their respective bounds." 





Seconded by W.S.G. Knowles, the motion 
carried without debate. Thi 

cessitated by the fact that town and township 
debentures sold badly on the British market, 
and at huge discounts, while an endorsement 





motion was ne- 
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by the county would improve the amount re- 
ceived by the Railway Company for their sale 
OF course, such an endorsement would make 


the County liable if, for some reason, the Town 
or Township of Guelph were unable to pay off 
their debentures when they came due. To the 
consternation of the Guelph Town Council, 
the County refused to endorse 
debentures." In the long run, only Chingua- 
cousy Township, in an effort to acquire a sta: 
tion at Brampton, voted additional municipal 
debentures to support the Railway. That vote, 
for £10,000, was carried only after the Railway 
promoters threatened to take a southern route 
through Milton, bypassing 
completely.” Thus, with £145,000 secured and, 
the hopes of £3,000 more from Eramosa, the 
local Railway promoters set out to find some 
fone to undertake the building of the Toronto 
and Guelph Railway 


the 





Brampton 





od 
Once it became clear that no substantial 
new municipal funds were likely, the Railway 
promoters began the search for private funds 
‘o complete the Railway's initial financing. In 
4 vigorous Toronto campaign sufficient shares 
‘were subscribed to allow the Railway Com- 
pany to clect its first Board of Directors. Early 
in April, 1852, the Toronto Patria’ reported 
that the following amounts had been sub- 
scribed: 
The City of Toronto 
‘The Town of Guelph 


The Township of Guelph 
Priv 


£100,000 
25,000 
0,000 
185 
136,005" 


Of this amount £15,110, or £110 more than 
enough to bring the charter into effect, had ac- 
tually been paid into the treasury 











TThe first major controversy was an attempt 
by the private shareholders to acquire com 
plete control over the Railway's Board of Di- 
rectors and thereby over the municipal funds, 
(On March 26, 1852, a meeting of the private 
shareholders was held at Toronto's St. Law: 
rence Hall. The Guelph Advertiser gave this re 
port of the meeting: 


The mecting was attended by many highly 
influential gentlemen of the city; and the following 
business was transacted 

W. Gooderham, Esq having been requested to 
take the Chair, and 8. Thompson, Esq., 10 act as 
Secretary, it was 

Resoled,—That as the private Stockholders in 
Toronto, tothe Toronta and Guelph Railway, rep 
resent stock to upwards of £20,000, and are hesides 
the largest ratepayers in the city, they are entitled 
toa voice in the Board of Directors of the Railway, 
and trust that this matter will receive the due con 
sideration from the Mayor and City Council in the 
election of Directors for the ensuing year. 

Resloed, That the following names be submit- 

ted to his worship the Mayor and the Council for 
their consideration, for Directors in the Board of 
the Toronto and Guelph Railway; and that the 
Mayor and Council be respectfully requested to se- 
lect the names of Digectorstherefrom:— 
J, MeMurrich, 8. Thompson, T-D. Harris, F. Wid= 
‘der, J. Fiskin, EP. Whittemore, W. Gooderham, 
W.P! Howland, L, Moffatt, W.C. Gwynne, Sheriff 
Grange, D- Patterson, J-H. Cameron, J. Arnold 
AM. Ciarke, J Beatty, and J.G. Beard.” 























‘As Mayor Bowes had been delegated by To- 
ronto City Council to vote that municipality's 
stock, the choice of Directors was in his hands 
‘To no one’s surprise, nine of the thirteen Di 
rectors elected came from private 
shareholders’ list, while the four other succes: 
ful candidates were all close associates of 
Mayor Bowes, Of the thirteen, only Sheriff 
George J. Grange was from Guelph.® In addi 
tion, J.G. Bowes and Doctor William Clarke 














were members of the Board b 
positions as Mayor of Toronto and Reeve of 
Guelph. With this Board of Directors in con- 
tol, Guelph would no longer have a signifi 
cant voice in the management of the Railway's 
affairs. 

Even before the new Board had formally 
been clected, significant and disturbing news 
began to filter back to Guelph. The same day 
that the Guelph Adveriser carried the news of 
the election of Directors, it also carried a no- 
tice that the Toronto and Guelph Railway 
Company intended to apply to the Govern 
ment for the power to increase its capital and 
to extend the line to points on Lake Huron 
and the St. Glair River, with a branch line to 
Woodstock and London." 

From the point of view of Doctor Clarke 
and the Guelph businessmen, this decision was 
‘a betrayal of their interests. With Guelph as 
the terminus, much of the trade of Berlin and 
the area west and north of Waterloo Township 
‘would flow to the Guelph merchants and grain 
buyers. With the Toronto and Guelph Rail- 








yy running to Berlin and west, the towns 
along the track would capture the local grain 
trade, Jeaving Guelph only that which was 
generated locally or flowed down the Guelph 
and Arthur Road, Doctor Clarke, however, 
did manage to win one concession. In order t0 
prevent the Guelph interests from opposing the 
‘amendments to the charter of the Railway at 
the Legislature, the Directors of the Railway 
agreed to let the Town of Guelph reduce its 
purchase of shares from £25,000 to £10,000." 
Mayor Bowes of Toronto explained the matter 
this way’ 


‘The Council of the Town of Guelph took £25,000 
stock before the extension (0 Sarnia was 
settled, ..The people of Guelph since said, when it 
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was proposed to extend the road to Sarnia, that 
they should be allowed to change the amount of 
their stock from £25,000 to £10,000, and this was 
agreed to by the Board, and Dr. Clarke, of Guelph, 
refused to support the extension tll he had a ples 
that the amount should be reduced. The city of To- 
ronta wished to continue the road to Sarnia, for 
‘when they got there they are in a direct line to ob 
tain the whole business of the north part of the 
State of Michigan, of Chicago, and of the State of 
Towa. Are the people of Toronto prepared © cx- 
ppend £100,000, and then stop at Guelph, and lose 
the whole of this immense business, and allow the 
Great Western to obtain io 

















Hardly had the excitement about the S: 
nia extension died down, than a second piece 
of news began to circulate. The actual cost of 
building the Toronto and Guelph Tine was not 
£210,000, as Sheriff Grange had 
claimed, but a much larger figure—perhaps as 
much as £400,000. The Guelph Ado 
sponse was a combination of shock and des- 
pondency 


earlier 








Last year it was stated by the parties who took the 
lead in placing this railroad project prominently 
before the public, thatthe road would certainly not 
cost more than £250,000, inchiding rolling stock, 
land every contingent expense. Now itis estimated 
the road will cost £350,000; and probably will 
really exceed even that sum, If the road is com: 
menced on the plan of estimates making i¢ cost 
£400,000, it will not be built for years. The money 
‘cannot be raised; and even if it could, the 
road, . would be a dead weight upon the unfortu- 
nnate stockholders. 








The Advertiser's predictions would prove (0 
be only too correct. Although numerous re 
ports circulated through the summer and fall 
‘of 1852 that the Canada Company had bought 
sufficient of the Railway Companys bonds to 
complete the line to Guelph, or alternately, 
hhad managed to sell the bonds at a good price 
‘on the London market, neither report was true, 
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It was to the Grand Trunk Railway scheme 
that the Toronto and Guelph promoters now 
turned 

Little needs to be said here about the con: 
ception, creation and building of the Grand 
‘Trunk Railway. Historians have long since 
agreed upon both its importance to the eco- 
nomic development of 





anad: 





and that it was 
fone of the most corrupt, mismanaged and 
inefficient projects ever undertaken, Put to 
gether by a combination of British and Mont 
real entrepreneurs, and chartered on Nove 
ber 10, 1852, the Grand Trunk was 
surrounded by controversy from the beginning. 
passed its Act of 
Incorporation,® the Guelph Advertiser gave this 
account ofits beginnings: 








Two weeks alter Parliamer 





RAILWAY CHISELLING 


The Main Trunk Railway bill has become law in 
spite of the vigorous opposition of Messrs. [George] 
Brown and [John] Young. It is imposible to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that there is some 
thing fearfully wrong in agrecing to give the rail 
way to Messrs. Jackson & Co, [Peto, Brassey, Jack 
son and Betts] at £10,130. per’ mile, Mesrs 
Chamberlain & Co,, a very able firm, offered to 
build that part of the road between Montreal and 
Kingston for £6,250 per mile, Ira Gould, a wealthy 
Montreal merchant, offered, on behalf of himself 
and others, o build it for £6,000. In the face of 
such facts, itis impossible to understand why Mr 
Hincks should think of paying such an enormous 
sum as £10,130 per mile to this English Company 
and equally incomprehensible how such a proposi- 
tion could be entertained by the House. Yet itis 
done, 386 miles from Hamilton to Montreal, at 
£4,000 per mile (this is about the overcharge in 
round numbers) amounts to £1,544,000, ..We ean 
not help thinking, that there must be some un- 
known reasons for such an extraordinary 
proposition. 


























As time would reveal, such “extraordinary 
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Sir Jol A. Macdonat’s sure, 1855. 
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reasons” abounded. Cabinet members were se- 


ret partners with contractors, bribes were la 
ishly given, and the notoriety of the whole 
scheme would snowball as the years passed 

In chartering the Grand Trunk, the Cana- 
dian Parliament had given it the power 10 
amalgamate with any other company whose 
route would form part of the “main trunk” 
across the Canadas.” When the Toronto and 
Guelph was, at the same time, given permis- 
sion to extend its line to Sarnia, that line 
could now be amalgamated with the Grand 
‘Trunk, and thus receive the £3,000 per mile 
subsidy which the Provincial Government 
guaranteed 10 builders of the “main trunk” 
line. By these manoeuvres, it became possible 
to finance the Toronto and Guelph line until 
the British investors could be persuaded to in- 

Key figures in the negotiations between the 
‘Toronto and Guelph Company and the Grand 
Trunk were Alexander Tilloch Galt, son of 
Jobn Galt, John A. Macdonald, CS. Gzowski, 
AJ. Fergusson, M.P-P., Sheriff Grange and 
Mayor J.G. Bowes, of Toronto. George J 
Grange’s role was particularly interesting. As a 
family connection of Thomas Baring, the Brit- 
ish banker and Director of the Grand Trunk,* 
Grange had a unique position as a go-betwoen 
and would, with AJ. Fergusson, be the only 
Guelph businessmen to profit personally by the 
amalgamation, 

‘As soon as it was certain that the Grand 
Trunk and Toronto and Guelph Amendment 
Acts were certain (0 pass (and perhaps as the 
price of their passage) a contract to build the 
‘Toronto and Guelph Railway was signed with 
CS. Growski and Company for £7,408 per 
mile, not including right of way or stations, for 
a total cost of £354,764.” Silent partners with 




















Geowski in the firm or subsequent land deals 
were leading politicians, including Alexander 
Tilloch Galt! In addition, John A. 
Macdonald? John Ross and other cabinet 
ministers were either involved in land deals 
with Gzowski® or were employed by the 
Grand ‘Trunk Railway Company at the same 
time they were members of the Cabinet." 

The means by which Sheriff Grange and 
AJJ. Fergusson profited was more indirect. By 
receiving advance information concerning the 
route of the rail line and the location of sta- 
tions, they could buy up land around the site, 
subdivide it, and sell it at a large profit. Thus 
Fergusson successfully speculated at Stratford 
and Guelph, and Grange at Berlin and 
Guelph, 














oe 


Work on the Toronto and Guelph line be: 
gan in February, 1853, when a gang of men 
arrived in Guelph to build shanties, workshops 
and storehouses for the fisture construction, 
and by April it was reported that 400 work 
men were soon to be employed at Brampton.” 
At last the project was under way 

I was at this point that the efforts of the 
British promoters of the Grand Trunk began 
to pay off in England. Overnight prices sky 
rocketed, and the Grand ‘Trunk promoters, at- 
tempting to enlarge their project, were now 
ready to complete the acquisition of the To 
onto and Guelph line. In May, 1853, the 
‘Town and Township of Guelph received iden- 
tical letters offering to take over their shares in 
the Toronto and Guelph Railway 





Office ofthe Toronto & Guelph Railway 
‘Company, Toronto, May 5, 1853, 

Sir, 
Tam directed to inform you, that the Board of 
Directors of this Company have received advices 








from their agents in London, Alex. Gillespie and 
AT. Galt, Esquirs, informing them of the comple- 
tion of an arrangement for the amalgamation ofthe 
Toronto and Guelph Railway with the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, subject to the approval 
of the Stockholders of this Company, at a General 
“Meeting to be summoned for that purpose, of which 
you will be duly notified, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act authorizing such amalgama 

Tam further directed to state, that the Contrac- 
tor, Messts. CS. Gzowski & Co, have authorized 
the Board to inform you, that so soon as the amal 
fgamation is duly sanctioned by the Toronto and 
Guelph Railway Company, they are prepared (0 
‘sume the whole of the Stock held by Municipal 
Bodies in Canad, including that subscribed by the 
‘Municipal Council of the Township of Guelph, to 
the amount of £10,008 at par, paying interest on all 
paid up instalments. 

















S."Thompson 
Secretary & Treasurer T. & G. RR. Co? 


The municipalities were given until May 
twenty-first to make up their minds. 

At the Town Council meeting called to dis. 
cuss the Gzowski stock proposal, Doctor 
larke, the Reeve, felt strongly that the shares 
shouldbe retained in hopes that the Town 

c voice in the Railway's man- 
1 Councillors, however, were 








agement. S 
doubtful of the desirability or effectiveness of 
such a move, Finally it was decided by both 
the Town and Township Councils to call pub- 
Tic meetings to discuss the question. In these 
deliberations, a long editorial by John Smith 
in the Guelph Advertiser was probably the deci- 
sive factor. 

‘At the public meeting in Guelph, the follow- 
ing resolution, moved and seconded by Wil 
liam Stevenson and William Day, was passed 
unanimously 


‘That though it would be highly advantageous to 
the Town of Guelph to retain the stock in the ‘To- 
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ronto and Guelph Railroad (believing as we do 
that it will amply repay the capital invested in it) 
nevertheles, for the various conflicting interests 
‘which must arise between the Municipalities and 
the private stockholders, this meeting is of opinion 
that it would be advisable to resign the stock held 
bby the Tovn of Guelph on the terms proposed by 
Messts. Geowski & Co.” 

It was a wiser decision than they knew. 
Within three years the Grand Trunk was not 
only bankrupt, it was rapidly dragging the 
credit of the country down with it. Guelph and 
Guelph Township could both congratulate 
themselves for having escaped a similar fate. 

In spite of early reports of rapid progress on. 
the line, during 1853 very little actual con- 
struction was carried out beyond surveying 
and engineering studies. With progress lag- 
ging, rumours swept the Town that the Grand 
‘unk and Great Western Companies would. 
be amalgamated, and that the Toronto and 
Guelph line would be abandoned.® Fortu- 
nately Guelph’s fears were unfounded. ‘The 
discussions concerning amalgamation between 
the Grand Trunk and the Great Western were 
eventually broken off, and the Toronto, 
Guelph and Sarnia line once again figured 
largely in the Grand Trunk plans. 

During the dismal summer of 1853, two 
bright notes appeared. In July, the Advertiser 
reprinted this note from the Montreal Herald 
Demand for Laborers The walls of our city are this 
ay placarded with bills, calling for five thousand 
‘men for that portion of the Main Trunk Line be 
{ween Toronto and Sarnia, This furnishes a sample 
of the probable demand which is likely to be cre 
‘ated in this country for thews and sinucs. 

‘Montreal Herald ofthe 270% 

















'A week after the Montreal item, this notice 
appeared: 
‘The parties interested in the road visited Guelph 
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this week, and decided pon adopting the route 
originally’ surveyed, crossing the bridge at the 
Guelph Mills lengthwise, arches being thrown over 
it at each end and at some distance therefrom, t0 
support metal tubes, somewhat on the principle of 
the tubular bridges’ on English railways, On ap- 
proaching the lot oceupied by the Rev. A. Palmer, 
the line separates and passes On each sce of the res. 
idence of that gentleman, the principal build 
ing taken for a passenger station and offices. A 
junction will take place again on the Market 
Square. ..A course is then taken in the opening 
between the stores of Messrs. Richardson and Mur 
phy, thence down Kent Street, across the farm of 
Mr. Ferguson, M.P.P,, and thence towards 
Stratford 














In August, Guelph’s businessmen could 
finally breathe easily. On the fourth of the 
‘month, this notice appeared! 


Samia Road—Mr. Rowland, a contractor on the 
Lower Canada Railroads, has taken thirteen miles 
of grading, hence towards Berlin; and on Saturday 
last about '150 of his workmen arrived at Guelph, 

a vast number of barrows, horses, cars, ef, 10 
commence operations 








At last the commercial future of the town 


aoe 


With the Toronto and Guelph Railway 
project having been taken over first by the To- 
onto private shareholders, and later by the 
Grand Trunk, Guelph’s leading businessmen, 
A.J. Fergusson, Sheriff George Grange and 
Doctor William Clarke, tuned their minds to 
another project, this one a little closer to home. 
Having learned of the close association be- 
‘ween railway promotion, land speculation 
and municipal polities, they decided to under- 
take the construction of a railway from Galt to 
Guelph. Although they had publicly rejected 











the Hamilton proposals in November, 1851, no 
sooner had Guelph and Guelph Township 
voted £35,000 in municipal funds to purchase 
Toronto and Guelph Railway shares, than 
Fergusson, Grange and Clarke secretly began 
to negotiate a deal with the Hamilton busi 
nessmen to build the Galt and Guelph line 
Prominent in these discussions were Absalom 
Shade of Galt and Jacob Hespeler of Preston 
and New Hope (Hespeler) 

(On the same day that the Guelph to Sarnia 
extension of the Toronto and Guelph Railway 
was signed into law (November 10, 1852), the 
Act incorporating the Galt and Guelph Rail- 
way Company was signed into law as well. Its 
incorporators represented the wealthiest bus 
rnessmen in the region: Isaac Buchanan, Wile 
liam P. MeLaren, H. McKinstry, Richard Ju- 
son, Edward Ritchie, Alexander Campbell 
William L. Distin, John Young, George 8. Ti: 
any, John Fisher, Hector Munro and Andrew 
Stewart of Hamilton; Doctor James Hamilton 
‘of West Flamborough; Absaiom Shade, An- 
drew Elliott and William Dickson of Galt; Ja 
‘oly Hespeler of Preston; and George J. Grange 
of Guelph. Capitalized at £140,000, it was to 
run from the Great Western branch line termi- 
rus in Galt to Guelph. 

Little more of the project was heard until 
June, 1853, when a notice appeared in the 
local newspapers stating that the stock books 
for the Galt and Guelph Railway would be 
opened to subscribers at the Bank of Upper 
Canada, Hamilton; Gore Bank offices in Galt 
and Guelph; and the post office in Preston. 
The key to the promotion was a proposal that 
the Great Western should lease the line, 
thereby guaranteeing that it would be profita- 
ble, 

With the Toronto and Guelph line shates 
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Allan's Mill and G.T-R. Bridge, Gulp 
Frum a pencil sketch drawn by Charles Lemon in 1861, oho later joined the firm of Lemon an Paterson, 
atone at la, with Andrew Lemon and H.W. Parson, Jr as partners 


now taken over by GS. Gzowski, and the 
‘Grand Trunk amalgamation secure, the Guelph 
Advertiser's attitude to the Galt and Guelph 
project changed remarkably. Concerning the 
opening of the stack books, the Advertise said: 


Gulph and Galt Raitway—By advertisement it will 
bbe seen that the subscription books will be opened 
in afew days, and it is equally the duty as it isthe 
interest of our Municipality to make a move in the 
tmatter, A few thousand pounds of stock would not 
burt us, expecially as the Great Western offers 10 
Tease the road at 6 per cent, and keep it in repair 
for a term of 20 years. We believe a move is now 
making to present to Council the propriety of at 
‘once taking action in the matter" 





‘To no one’s surprise, there was the usual re 
uctance on the part of the general public 10 
buy shares, With dozens of such projects in 


every conceivable direction being promoted 
around the country, even more than the usual 
cynicism was being displayed by potential in: 
vestors. The Som of Temperance, for example, 
after giving a long list of Canadian railways 
‘contemplated or under contract, concluded by 

ribing “another from the middle of Lake 
Ontario direct to the Moon, on Electrical Wives, 
suspended by counterbalancing magnetic pow- 
crs, existing between the volcanoes of the moon 
and mother earth." Another writer waxed 
poetic in the same journal: 


Railrod Mod! Raitoad Mad! 





Railroad mad! say what is all this clatter about, 
‘Speculation’s the ery of us alls 

Ho for a railroad on this splendid route, 
Another, for that, keep rolling the ball! 
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Did you know we were off to the moon? 

Whol go for this grand speculation, 
“The road will be made pretty son, 

Tormorrow’s the grand elevation 
Did you hear of our glorious projects? 

A railway to Guelph is now making, 
And another by Ouen Sound gies, 

Tsstarted by noodles, and taking. 
‘There's a bother and fuss in the west, 

“The eas’s not along inthis matter, 
For Hamilton thinks she's opprest, 

‘And is making a terrible clatter. 





TPhere's Bufalo's Brantford Projection, 
‘The Woodstock and Simcoe design; 

Guelph’s looking in Sarnia’s direction, 
‘And St. Thomas says Bertie's divine...” 





During July and August, AJ. Fergusson, 
Sheriff George J. Grange and Doctor William 
Clarke conducted a whirlwind campaign 10 
gather support for municipal purchases of 
stock in the line, On August nineteenth, Doc- 
tor Clarke, the Reeve, introduced a motion in 
the Guelph Town Couneil to have that munic 
ipality take £10,000 stock in the Galt and 
Guelph line. At the same time, a similar mo- 
tion to take £5,000 worth of shares, was made 
in the Township Council, and public meetings 
were scheduled for both municipalities: 








‘On Monday last {August 19, 1853] a meeting of the 
Ratepayers of the Tosenship of Guelph was held at 
Blyth's tavern to consider the propriety of recom- 
mending the Council to take stock in the Galt and 
Guelph Railway. About one hundred attended, in 
cluding a goodly portion from Guelph, the Reeve, 
B, Thurtell, Esquire, was called to the chair, and 
Mr. Davidson, acted as Secretary 

Some conversation took place in reference to a 
very general understanding, that in the event ofthe 
‘municipalities taking stock and the road being 
built, that the Great Western Company would 
lease the same for 20 years and meet the interest on 
the amount of cos. 

Mr. Ferguson [M.P.P. and a Director of the 














Galt and Guelph] having assured the company that 
the resolutions produced bound the Great Wester, 
two resolutions were passed with scarcely any oppo- 
sition, one in commendation of the work, and the 
‘other in favor of the Council taking stock to the 
Amount of £5,000." 


Fergusson’s assurances would become a crit- 
ical element in the future of the line. Although 
the Guelph Township meeting had gone ac 
cording to plan, other matters had not, It was 
at this point that the public became aware of 
that remarkable series of events which became 
known as the “MeCracken affair: 

In the discussions concerning the building of 
the Galt and Guelph Railway, a difference 
quickly arose between the merchants and mill 
crs of Galt and Preston concerning the route of 
the line. From Gale's point of view, it was de. 
sirable that the line should run directly from 
Galt to New Hope (Hespeler) and Guelph. OF 

Preston’s. businessmen 
slightly longer route through Preston to be 
‘chosen. With Jacob Hespeler pushing hard for 
the Preston line, Gal's businessmen recog- 
nized that they were in 

(On the other hand, Guelph’s businessmen 
found that either plan had advantages. On the 








course wanted the 


ous trouble, 





fone hand, the Galt-New Hope-Guelph line 
was cheaper, but on the other hand, the Pre- 
ston route offered the possibility of making 
both that town and New Hope trading subsidi- 
aries of Guelph. For the latter reasons, the 
Guelph promoters tended to favour the Pri 
ston route, 

The initial response of Galt’s businessmen 





was to refuse to purchase shares or to vote a 
municipal subsidy to the Galt and Guelph 
line, If they subscribed for stock and the Rail- 
way went by Preston, they were likely to be- 
‘come the authors of their own undoing. On the 
other hand, if they abstained from subscribing, 








and sufficient private shares were purchased t0 
allow the Galt and Guelph charter to come 
into legal effect, then the line would certainly 
be built by the Preston route. Faced with this 
dilemma, Galt’s businessmen determined upon 
a coup. 

According to the Act of Incorporation of the 
Galt and Guelph Railway, only £4,500 worth 
of shares had to be subscribed for the charter 
to come into effect. By early August this 
amount had been reached and the Provisional 
Directors called a meeting of shareholders for 
August eighteenth to elect a Board of Direc: 
tors. On August seventeenth, the day before 
the proposed meeting, a number of Galt busi- 
nessmen learned the amount of shares which 
had been subscribed for in Guelph, Preston 
and Hamilton, and put their names down for 
double the total that had previously been sub- 
scribed. Ac twelve noon, on the eighteenth, the 
amount subscribed stood as follows: 











Stock Approximate Approximate 
Book: Amount ‘Number 
at Subseribed hares 
Guelph” £2,500 100 
Hamilton £2,500 10 
Preston £3,000 120 
Galt £15,730 630 


The purpose of the Galt coup was not to see 
the Galt and Guelph fine built, but rather to 
seize control of the Board of Directors in order 
to scuttle the whole project.” 

In light of Gale’s large, if late, subscription 
for shares, the railway "promoters 
tempted to make a deal regarding the election 
of Directors, The Galt sharcholders, however, 
fearing ruin, were in no mood to compromise 
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“The Advertiser described the scene 
‘A proposal was made to give Guelph three Direc 
tors, and Preston, Galt and Hamilton two each, but 
‘this was spurned by the Galt agents, and a determi- 
nation exhibited to carry the day. But this time 
‘they found others as keen as themselves, and itis a 
fact that “Henry McCracken, Bar-Keeper, City 
Hotel [Hamilton], subscribed to the Preston Stock 
Book for £25,000,a thousand shares.” 

Jacob Hespeler, holding McCracken’s 
proxy, now proceeded to exercise the votes de- 
rived from MeCracken’s shares, and swept all 
nine Directorships from the Galt candidates. 
The results of voting were: Sir A.N, MacNab, 
1920; Sheriff Grange, 1920; GS. Tiffany, 
1920; Dr. Clarke, 1310; George Sunley, 1310; 
Col, Hewat, 1310; Jacob Hespeler, 1310; Ab- 
raham Erb, 1310; R. Juson, 1310; John 
Davidson, 634; James Grombie, 634; M.C. 
Lutz, 634; Wm. Robinson, 634; D, Ramore, 
634; E. Irving, 634; and a Mr. Morton, 20. 
‘Thus of those elected, four (Grange, Clarke, 

mnley and Hewat) were from Guelph, three 
(MacNab, Tiffany and Juson) were from 
Hamilton, and two (Hespeler and Erb) were 
from Preston, 

Having lost the struggle to control the Galt 
and Guelph line, the Galt subscribers were in a 
serious dilemma, The Directors of the Railway 
hhad the right, under the law, to sue them for 
the full £15,750 for which they had signed, and 
exhibited every intention of so doing. ‘The 
Guelph Advertiser showed litle sympathy for 
their plight: 











However amazed then, of indignant nov, the Galt 
people have no just grounds of complaint. They 
fubseribed for stock for which they never intended 
to pay, for a road they never intended should be 
built, anid by this dodge they hoped to effect their 
purpose; but they appeared to forget that amongst 
depts at dodging, chisellng, if you like, it was a 
‘dangerous game to play at; and if Mr. Hespeler un 
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derstands these things well now, i is not long since 
hhe and the Dutchmen of Waterloo were the pupils 
fof Gal in the County Town busines... And when, 
taught the art of railway manoeuvring how quickly 
they went tothe foot of the matter, with the asit- 
lance of Mr. Henry McCracken." 


From the point of view of the Guelph pro- 
moters and Jacob Hespeler, the choice of 
Henry MeGracken, “bar-keeper”, was the key 
to the affair. Whereas the Galt signers such as 
John Davidson, James Crombie, MC. Lutz, 
William Robinson, D. Ramore and E. Irving 
‘were men with considerable property, and thus 
could be sued for their stock subscriptions (in 
deed, they had paid into the treasury of the 
Galt and Guelph Railway Company five per 
‘cent of the face value of their shares), Henry 
McCracken was penniless and, as Hespele 
nominee, was perfectly safe in so doing. By us- 
ng McCracken in this way, Hespeler, Fergus- 
son, Grange and Clarke were secure from re 
prisals had the Galt forces triumphed. 

Henry McCracken was well rewarded for 
his efforts. A year after the “affair” this notice 
appeared in a Hamilton newspaper 











We perocive that Mr. Henry McCracken, an old 
resident of this city, and bar-tender atthe City Ho 
tel for some four years, has opened the Burlington 
Hotel, and furnished it throughout with entirely 
new furniture, ete. We have no doubs that this ho- 
tel will, under Mr. MeCracken’s management, be 
well patronised by the travelling community, a he 
has had many years experience inthe business 





The Guelph Advertiser, noticing McCracken’s 
new venture, commented with more than its 
usual irony: 


‘Mr. MeCracken—Some names become houschold 





words, some people rise to immense importance, 
and some perform acts of merit or of demerit, that 
make their names immortal 


Who will not sup: 








port Mr. McCracken, after the benefit he has con 
ferred spon Guelph? We shall certainly visit him if 
‘only to see the man who, as an act of patriotism oF 
charity, took £25,000 in the Galt and Guelph 
Railway. 


Having defeated their Galt opponents, the 
promoters of the Galt and Guelph fine were 
ready to swing into full activity in the process 
of persuading purchase 
shares in the line. In quick order, notices were 
published in Hamilton (£10,000), Preston 
(£10,000) and Guelph (£10,000) that public 
meetings were to be held to discuss 


municipalities to 








he appro- 
priate by-laws. No doubt to their surprise, the 
promoters encountered. stiff resistance from 
both the Guelph Herald and Advertiser. In the lat- 
ter paper, John Smith, using his old pen name 
“Aliquis”, ope 

with this leter to the editor 





ed the anti-railway campaign 


Sir,—Has it not occurred to you that the rail chi 
selling so rife elsewhere is now being enacted very 
near home? 

‘Don’t you believe that the Great Western would 
‘build the route from Galt to Guelph without the 
cost to us of a single sixpence, if ome of our med: 
dling friends would not interfere; or perhaps, even 
‘build on a route by which we could get to Hamil 
ton in 28 miles, instead of 46—the length of the 
Galt route? 

‘Shouldn't we be grateful that our local position 
and commercial importance are sufficient stock for 
ta to subscribe to ensure the completion ofthe road, 
Without adding to our debt—now becoming 
Dbardensome?” 











With both the Gulp Herald and Advertiser 
convinced that the Galt and Guelph Railway 
Company was at best a bungled job and at 
worst’ an outright fraud upon the 
municipalities” the line’s Directors. found 
themselves facing a barrage of complaints and 
criticism, In order to counteract this attack, 








the Directors decided to fight fire with fire by 
founding their own newspaper, the Mercury, 
under the ditection of George M. Kecling, ex 
editor of the Advertiser The first edition of this 
newspaper appeared on September 17, 1853, 
Just in time to lead the fight for municipal 
backing for the line. 

‘At a second meeting in Guelph Township, 
held on September twenty-second, Doctor 
Clarke mounted a strong counter-attack to the 
charges made by the Herald and Advetiver® 
The meeting was a noisy, tumultuous gather- 
ing, with Doctor Clarke, in particular, in- 





volved in angry charges and name calling, 
Nonetheless, the ‘Township ratepayers were 
strongly in favour of the investment, while the 
Guelph Town vote was unanimous. in_ its 
support. Within a couple of weeks the Pre- 
ston and Hamilton ratepayers also demon 
strated their willingness to invest in the line. 
‘The Galt and Guelph Directors with these 
votes had the assurance of £35,000 in munici- 








pal funds with which to begin, 
In the meantime, the Galt subscribers had 
not been idle. Facing both personal and mu= 
nicipal ruin if the result of the shareholders’ 
meeting stood, they took the matter to the 
Court of Queen's Bench in an attempt to have 
the election of the Guelph, Hamilton and Pre- 
ston Directors declared invalid. This Court, 
however, ruled that it had no jurisdiction in 
the case." In order to give the municipal cam 
paigns in Guelph and Guelph 1 
impetus at a crucial moment, A.J. Fergusson's 
law firm published this advertisement on Sep- 
tember 22, 1853: 

Gaver avo Gurupit Rattaway Compy 
Understanding that various exaggerated and un- 
founded reports have been circulated relative to the 
legal proceedings arising out of the late election of 
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Directors ofthe above Company, and having been 
engaged professionally in the matter in question, 
‘we think it right to inform the public that there are 
not, never have been, nor can be any proceedings 
in regard to the said election in the Court of Chan- 
‘ery, and that the only proceeding which has been 
instituted was an application to the Court of 
Queen's Bench on the part of certain gentlemen 
resident in Galt and claiming a right to seats as Di- 
rectors, in the place of certain ofthe existing Direc 
tors and further that we have learned by letter from 
Toronto that the sid application was on Tuesday 
last, refused by the Court of Queen's Bench, which 
finally disposes ofthe question 

Fergusson & Kingsmil 





Despite Fergusson’s assurances that the Galt 
sharcholders had no recourse 10 the Court of 
Chancery, they promptly took th 
that Court and received a favourable hearing. 
‘The Galt and Guelph Directors, facing a possi- 
ble loss ofthe suit were forced to offer a negoti- 
ated settlement; ifthe Galt shareholders would 
withdraw their suit, they would be allowed 10 
return their shares to the Company without Ii- 
ability, and, as well, have their deposits re~ 
turned, Each party was to pay their own legal 
costs.! The Galt sharcholders agreed. 

The loss of the Galt shares was a severe blow 
to the finances of the Railway Company. Al- 
though the £35,000 of municipal stock was still 
intact, the privaté shares had, at a stroke, been. 
reduced by almost two-thirds from £23,750 t0 
£8,000—and a good deal of the remainder was 
rapidly proving to be uncollectable. 

In the face of this crisis, the Galt and 
Guelph Directors, apparently believing that a 
bold face and strong offence was the best 
strategy, pushed ahead as though the future of 
the Railway was never in doubt. In October, 
1853, they placed a notice in the Guelph news- 
papers stating that they intended to apply to 
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Parliament for a charter 
from Guelph to Owen S 
time, the Directors of the Buffalo and Brant- 
ford Railway gave notice that they were ap- 
plying for a charter to build the “Brantford, 
Guelph and Owen Sound Direct Railway 
company.” 

involvement in the promotion of 
“Brantford, Guelph and Owen Sound Direct 
Railway Company,” the Advertiser said 





build a railway 
nund.®” At the same 








Commenting on Sheriff Gra 





“TAKING CARE OF FOREIGN IVTERESTS.— 


We understand that Mr. Sheriff Grange, has gone 
to Quebec, under the sanction of Mr. Carey, 
[Reeve] of Owen Sound, to look afer the interests 
ff Buffalo and Guelph by endeavoring to get the 
sanction of Parliament to a line of Road from 
Owen Sound ria Guelph to Bulfalo, He will have 
his trouble for his pains. We are confident that Par 
liament will sanction no line so injurious to the 
Grand Trunk Railway as this would be." 





The Advertiser was correct in its estimation of 
the chances of the Brantford, Guelph and 
‘Owen Sound receiving a charter, In spite of 
this setback, Grange and his associates would 
continue to push for a charter for a railway 10 
‘Owen Sound. Although neither of the Owen 
Sound railway projects had a chance of being 
financed or built in 1853, they were both inva. 
luable to their promoters in maintaining pub- 
lic confidence in the faltering lines of which 
they were extensions. 

In January, 1854, the Merawy announced 
the details of the contract to build the Galt 
and Guelph rail line: 











“The contract for this line of Railway was given to 
General Orville Clarke by the Board of 
Directors....The amount of General Clarke's 
tender was £112,000; it was neither the highest nor 

we lowest, but deemed the most advantageous. The 
General is bound to make the road ready for the 
Cars by the Ist of January, 1855, to purchase the 











right of way, and to build the fine and all the Sta 
tions on it, forthe sam named. He will require no 
cash down, but will take Municipal Debentures, 
£50000 in Road Bonds and the balance in Road 
Stock 

“This deal would have made General Clarke 
by far the largest individual shareholder, own- 
ing some £17,000 in stock. 

In commenting on the Galt and Guelph 
contract, the Mercury once again reaffirmed 
that 
The Great Western Company will lease the road at 
6 per cent. for 20 years. They have guaranteed 6 
Per cent, but are also bound to give half of what 
Additional profits may acere. This, i the line pay 
1 per cent, they will give 8 per cent; but are 
ound to give 6 per cent, under any 





Unfortunately for the peace of mind of the 
‘municipal councils, the contract was by no 
means settled. At a 

fon March 22, 1854, it was announced that a 
second contract had been signed. Upon this 
news the Advertiser commented: 


It must be a satisfaction to think that the road will 
be finished in a year or eighteen months, and that 
the Great Western will eerntualy take the whole 
affair” But that satisfaction is not without alloy 
When it is known that the work was not freely 
offered to public competition, the route not selected 
with a single eye to the benefit of the stockholders, 
and that afler humbugging General Clarke out of 
the contract it has fallen into the hands of two of 
the Directors in conjunction with Messrs, Cotton 
and McDonald." 


cting of Directors held. 














At long last, the Galt and Guelph Rail 
appeared ready to get under way 

‘On May 12, 1854, the formal sod turning of 
the Railway was held at Preston, The Galt 
Reformer displayed the pique felt by that 
Town's _ business 
‘McCracken affair” and subsequent events: 

















| 
| 





‘This split affair came off last Friday at 
Preston... Tonst Dr. Clarke made an oration be- 
hind the Catholic Church, “in his usual style.” Mr 
Tiffany and Mr, Hespeler also did their first-best to 
heighten the effect of the glorious occasion of break+ 
ing the first clod on the honourable line of railway 
projected from Guelph hithersward.... A cold 
funcheon at Mr. Klotz's constituted the whole fod 
der supplied at the ‘great celebration’... By. three 
elock, with the exception of about one hundred 
people standing near Mr. Hespeler’s store, the long 
Single street of the ambitious railroad village of Pre~ 
ston, was as deserted and dismal as itis upon any 
‘ordinary day.” 





In spite of the official sod turning, the tur- 
moil surrounding the contract to build the 
It and Guelph vas not yet over. A month 
afier that event the newspapers carried the 
news that yet another contractor had been 
found: 


Galt and Guelph Railway. Afver much shutting and 
tenting, the transfer of the contract from General 
‘Clarke, the Great Western pet, to Messs. Cotton & 
Co,, and various hitchings backward and forward, 

e are glad to learn that it at last devolves upon 
Mr. Rowland the preparation of the road for the 
ion, Mr. Rovsland has obtained for himself a good 
rname in this neighborhood for. promptness. and 
efficiency in the performance of his contracts on the 
Grand Trunk hence {from Guelph] to Berlin, and 
he will doubtless push on this contract in a manner 
equally satisfactory—We learn that the road will 
bbe opened in less than twelve months from this 
date” 








At the same time, Rowland began advertis- 
ing for tenders to chop, clear and grub the 
stumps and roots along the right-ofway, and 
for passenger depots, freight and engine hous- 
1s, and other out-buildings at Preston, New 
Hope and Guelph.” On July fourteenth, addi- 
tional tenders were called for masonry work on 
the bridges and culverts. By August seventh, 
the usually sceptical Guelph Advertiser reported 
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‘two most encouraging pieces of news: the ong 
delayed Galt branch of the Great Western 
‘would be open to traffic on August fourteenth, 
and that the Galt and Guelph Railway was 
scheduled to be completed and open to travel 
as far as Preston in short order.** 

With construction on the Grand Trunk 
slowed to a crawl by continuing financial 
difficulties, here was good news indeed. For a 
time, local hostility to the Galt and Guelph 
‘Company's Directors was submerged in the ex: 
pectations of increased trade and prosperity 

In spite of the optimistic assurances of sum- 
mer, the cold winds of November soon uncov 
ered the truth about the finances of the Galt 
and Guelph line. Far from having completed 
the financing of the project, the Directors had. 
merely been using the municipal investment (0 
put on a show of activity while they sold off 
their land around the prospective railway 
stations.” With the municipal money exhaust 
ed, construction stopped. On November 
twenty-fifth, this report startled local readers 











“The works on the Galt and Guelph Railway, which 
lately have been carried on with considerable vigor, 

‘brought to a stand still at the commencement 
of this week, in consequence of the wages of the 
‘workmen not being forthcoming. We learn, how’ 
ever, that this will be soon remedied, and that the 
work will shordly be recommenced. A considerable 
part of the line between Galt and Preston is now 
Feady for the rails, and a few weeks’ active work 
till see it completed, although we doubt much if it 
will be in operation for sie time tcome. 








With the affairs of the Galt and Guelph 
Railway in complete disarray, the truth about 
its promotion began to come out. There was no 
contract with the Great Western to lease the 
‘completed line and to guarantee the payment 
of interest on the municipal bonds; there was 
no obligation by the contractor to pay the in- 
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terest on the municipal bonds ducing the line's 
construction; there was no commitment by the 
tontractor 10 take the Railway Company's 
stock or bonds as payment to complete the 
works, In a word, the municipal money had 
been spent; the treasury of the Railway Com- 
pany was empty; and, unless matters changed 
Srastically, Guelph’ investment was gone. In 
January, 1855, in reviewing the whole affair 


‘the Adveriser gave this bitter summation 


"The assurance was given by our leading men, 
the men of honor and integrity in the place, that 
the advantage of the road to the Town would be 
immense, whilst neither principal nor’ interest 
‘would be required from Municipalities for twenty 
years. On such representation scarcely a word was 
fotered against an investment of £10000. In the 
Township a different feeling prevailed, and ie re 
quired great efforts on the part of Mr. Sherif 
Grange, Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Fergusson, to induce 
the taxpayers to sinetion the stock taking by their 
votes. Again and again were the ratepayers told 
that no interest on the Debentures would be de 
‘manded of the Township for twenty years, that the 
Great Western Company had agreed to lease the 
road, atthe interest on the investment, and that the 
Contractor would pay the interest until they had 
finished the contract. 

But, instead of that being the case ...the very 
men who thus represented the matter aided in let~ 
ting out the Contract far the road at a very bri 
space of time afterwards, without any stipulations 
‘whatever as to interest being paid during construc 
tion of the toad and without any guarantee that the 
Great Western would lease it 

"The Town of Guelph has a deep interest in this 
road, and are liable to pay £600 a year of intere 
fon their Stock which will amount to 10d. of Ltd. in 
the £ [equivalent to 42 to 46 mills on the dollar] 
‘over and above the present rates. Is it not then, 
Fight and proper that some knowledge of the tans- 
actions of the Board should be made public, and 
that the interest: of the Municipality should be 
more fully represented and protected than 























heretofore?" 








The release of the 


Annual Report of the 
Guelph Railway Company for 1854 
provided yet another shock. Although it re 
{quired at least £6,000 of shares to be held by 
the Directors so they could qualify to become 
members of the Board of Directors, the bal- 
lance sheet revealed that only £2,453 had actu 
ally from all private 
shareholders." In commenting on the Annual 
Report, John Smith, editor of the Advertiser 
said 

The Galt ond Guelph Raitay will form a connecting 
Fink hetween this Town and Hamilton, whilst it 
will unite the Grand Trunk with the Great West 
fern, making Guelph an important station on the 
former line. The completion of the road will thus 
prove of consequence to Guelph, in addition 10 the 
instalment which she has of £10,000 stock in the 
Company. But the Galt and Guelph Railway 
‘wcfinished will stand forth as a memento of the 
rashnest and folly of those who commenced the 
‘work without the prospect of means to complete 





Galt and 





been received 














Glearly, if Guelph’s good name and invest- 
ment were to be protected, something had to 
be done. 

AAs the spring of 1855 approached and the 
‘construction season opened, the Great Western 
decided to take a hand. With the Grand 
‘Trunk crosing the traditional flow of grain 
from the north-west, Hamilton businessmen 
were anxious to see a second branch of the 
Great Western reach Berlin, Unless the Galt to 
Preston section of the Galt and Guelph were 
finished, this would be impossible 
Great Western offered the Galt and Guelph 
Tine a deal: it would sell the Galt and Guelph 
sufficient rails to finish that line for £32,000, 
To pay for these rails the Galt and Guelph 
‘would give the Great Western £50,000 of six 
percent first mortgage bonds, payable in seven 


Thus the 








years." Barly in June work began again on 
the Galt to Preston section of the line. 

It was at this point that the Guelph Town 
Council under the leadership of John Smith, 
the Reeve, decided to intervene to save the 
Town’s interest in the Galt and Guelph line. 
On June 4, 1855, Doctor Clarke appeared b 
fore a special meeting of the Town Council 
‘with yet another proposition. Because of the 
Great Western mortgage and the depressed 
money market, Galt and Guelph Railway 
Company bonds were virtually worthless on 
the open market, while municipal debentures 
were selling at a large discount. Doctor Clarke 
proposed that the Town of Guelph should bor- 
row £20,000 from the Municipal Loan Fund 
and lend it to the Railway. In return, Guelph 
‘would receive a combination of municipal de 
bentures and railway second mortgage bonds 
with an equivalent face value." Taking mar- 
kket values into consideration, Doctor Clarke 
was in effect asking the Town for an indirect 
subsidy of something over £10,000. The pro- 
position had the advantage, however, that for 
the ordinary taxpayer it appeared to cost the 
‘Town nothing. 

After a lengthy discussion during which 
Doctor Clarke once again made the oft-re 
peated assertion that the proposition would 
never cost the ‘Town a penny, John Watt 
moved and Peter Gow seconded this motion: 











‘That this Council view with favor the proposition 
to raive £20,000 under the Municipal Loan Fund 
‘Act, for the purpose of completing the Guelph and 
Gale Railway, and on the undertaking of the Direc 
tors of that Company, that the debentures not yet 
sued of the Municipalities holding Stock in that 
road be transferred to the Town of Guelph, this 
Council pledge themselves to endeavor (subject to 
the opinion of the ratepayers) to obtain such loan, 
with the understanding that £15,000 of the sum so 
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to be raised be expended on the line of Road be 
{tween New Hope and Guelph, commencing at said 
Town of Guelph... 


Alter several bitter meetings in which Doc- 
tor Clarke strongly objected to any examina- 
tion of the Railway's books or any conditions 
being placed upon the loan, the Railway's Di- 
rectors ‘accepted the ‘Town's 
terms." On August 1, 1855, the Town Council 
finally passed the by-law to lend the Railway 
£20,000." With thi the Great 
‘Western agreed to undertake the construction 
of the line from New Hope to Guelph.\” With 
the Great Western in charge of construction 
work progressed slowly but steadily, the line «0 
Presion being opened in December, 1856, and 
to Guelph on September 26, 1857. 

There was as yet, however, one more act to 
be played out in the chequered drama of the 
Galt and Guelph Railway. One of the steps 
taken by the municipalities to protect their in 
terests in the Galt and Guelph Railway's trou- 
bled affairs, was to ask the Legislature for an 
amendment to that 
‘would allow any municipalities owning at least 
£5,000 worth of shares to elect one Director to 
the line's Board of Directors, This amendment 
became effective in October, 1855. No sooner 


ultimately 
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had the new Dizectors taken office than they 
were met by a demand from Sheriff Grange 
and Jacob Hespeler for £1,900 each as pay 
meni for the land upon which the stations in 
New Hope and Guelph were built. 

When the contracts to build the Galt and 
Guelph Railway had first been let, Sheriff 
Grange and Jacob Hespeler, in addition to 
performing their duties as President and Di- 
rector of the line, were appointed by the Board 
‘of Directors to purchase the land necessary for 
the stations and right-of-way. As was usually 
the case in such railway promotions, Grange 
and Hespeler had placed the stations in the 
middle of property which they either owned 
previously, or had purchased before announc 
ing where the railway was to run. Thus the 





station at Preston was placed well away from 
the business district in order to benefit two of 
the Directors, George S. Tiffany, of Hamilton, 
and Jacob Hespeler. Concerning the Preston 
station, the Galt Reporter said: 


{At Preston, the road runs on the north side of the 
“Tow till i reaches the farm of Mr. Henry Hagey 
Situated north of the Roman Catholic Church, 
‘where the terminus buildings are to be erected, and 
the business of the road concentrated, It will thus 
be seen that New Cambridge, the most thriving 
part of the Village of Preston, isto be sacrificed 19 
building up the eastern and ruinous part of the 
aforesaid Village, in which Mr. Hespeler has some 
property. And it will also be seen that the north 
side of the Village has been chosen for the site of 
the Railway buildings, instead of the south side, 
\whieh is their natural and most generally beneficial 
location, because Messrs, Tiffany and Hespeler had 
purchased some land there for a terminus, which 
they sold to the Company at an enormous advance, 

snd made themselves rich at the expense of the 
people of Preston." 








similarly, the station in New Hope was 
‘erected on property owned by Jacob Hespeler, 








and the Guelph Station was scheduled to be 
built on a farm west of Guelph which Sheriff 
Grange had purchased from William Day." 
Having located the stations on their properties, 
Hespeler and Grange had proceeded to subd 
vide the remainder of their land and to sell it 
off at high prices."2 

It was usually the case that when railway 
directors set up such 
tions, they justified their actions by “donating! 
the station site to the railway. As an encour 
agement to landowners to sell rights-of way 

aply to the Galt and Guelph Railway both 
Hespeler and Grange had announced to the 
public that they had made just such 
donations." In fact, although they had been 
paid by the Galt and Guelph Railway Com- 
pany to purchase rights-of-way, and in every 








insider" land transac- 











‘other case had done so, neither Hespeler nor 
Grange had transferred title of the station sites, 
to the Railway Company. As soon as they lost 
control of the Railway's Board of Directors to 
the newly-appointed municipal representa: 
tives, both demanded payment for the station 
The Guelph Town Council, led by Mayor 
John Smith, was furious. Their initial reaction 
‘was simply to reject the demands for £1,500 
each from Hespeler and Grange, but were per- 
suaded to accept arbitration in order to save 
the costs of litigation. To the Town's astonish: 
ment, the arbitrators awarded Grange £3,500 
and Hespeler £1,000." Although the Town 
Council sought alternate remedies, such as 
proposing to the Great Western that the sta- 
jons should be moved to other sites," in the 
end, Hespeler and Grange had to be paid, 
When the Galt and Guelph Railway was 
finally opened on September 28, 1857, every 
‘one involved heaved a sigh of relief. For a mere 




















fiftcen miles of wack, more promises had been 
broken, more harsh words uttered, and more 
hopes shattered, than for any equivalent line 
in the country. In this case, Guelph had paid 
dearly for its economic 





In spite of almost endless schemes, scandals 
and ramours, construction on the Toronto and 
Guelph section of the Grand Trunk made 
steady progress through 1854 and 1855. Al 
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though shortage of funds had caused the Strat- 
{ord to Sarnia section to be allowed to lapse for 
several years, and delayed the completion of 
the Toronto and Guelph section well past its 
predicted opening date, on January 
|, 1856, ying the Governor-Gen: 
eral, Sir Edmund Head, and various Railway 
and Government officials managed to reach 
elph over the still unballasted track. 
While the Grand Trunk officials had in- 
tended that the visit to Guelph should be 












Seco of Guelph circa 1859, Noe that the Railay is incomplete 


and’ 





the Teun Hell has not bn contrctd 














History of Gap 


Lunofficial—no more than an inspection tour of 
on by the 
neral to join the party changed 
the situation considerably. Rumours had ci 
culated in Guelph for a week previous to the 
‘occasion that Guelph's first train was about to 





the route—the last minute deci 





Governor 





arrive. It was only by accident, however, on 
January twenty-ninth that James Webster, in 
‘a telegraphic communication on another sub: 
ject, received the news that the Governor-G 
‘eral wouk 








be included in the Railway party 
The Grand ‘Trunk party included wventy 
three members led by the Governor-General 
the Auomey-General, Postmaster-General, 
three High Court Justices (Richards, Burns 
and Chancellor Blake), and the Mayor and 
ex-Mayor of Toronto. They were met by AJ 
Fergusson, M.P-P., Sheriff Grani 

of County and ‘Town officers and officials 
‘Alter addresses read by the Warden, the May 
fr, and the Presiden Mechanics’ In 
tute, both delegations lunched at Thorp's Brit 
ish Hotel, The whole event, in spite of the 


and a bevy 








of the 





hurried preparations, !" was a smashing suc- 
cess, and left the Town looking forward 
erly to the official opening of the line, and the 
commencement of regular freight and passen 
ger service to Toronto. 





As the spring of 1856 passed and the final 
and Guelph line 

were completed, excitement mounted in 
Guelph. ‘Throughout May and early June 
slated, speeches were prepated, 

and finery readied in anticipation of the c 
bration of the historic event. On Tuesday, 
June tenth, a train carrying some of the Grand 
“Trunk Directors and contractors passed over 
the railroad from Toronto to Guelph, and they 
informed newspaper reporters that they “were 
generally much gratified with what they had 


stages of work on the Toront 
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seen." On Thursday evening, the twelfth, 
the Mayor of Guelph, John Smith, received a 
telegram from the President of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, informing him that 
the President had invited the members of both 
Houses of the Legislature to visit Guelph on 
Saturday, June fourteenth, to take part in the 
official opening ceremonies." 

‘commented! 





The Advertiser 





We fully anticipate that during this [Saturday] 
afternoon the Governor-General, the members of 
the Executive Council, and of the House of Assen 
bly, will visit Guelph, 





Immediately plans went ahead to decorate 
the Town and to put on a display that would 
live long in the memories of all those present 
In the meantime, matters had become com- 
plicated in ‘Toronto where the Assembly was 
sitting. The Toronto Leader gave this report 








Yesterday [Friday the thirteenth of June} the Min 
istry opposed the acceptance of che Grand Trunk 
Railway Directors to take a trip by special train to 
Guiph to-day, at one o'clock. After the invitation 
hhad been read by the Speaker, Mr. Solicitor-Gen 
eral Smith, who had a notice on the paper that the 
House meet to-day [Saturday the fourteenth) at 
fone and sit till six, professed to be sorry at this 
clashing between his motion and the invitation 
Mr. Drummond, however, moved an amendment 
that would have rendered it possible for the House 
to-accept the invitation without interfering with the 
progress of the public busines: that the hour of 
‘meeting to-day should be ten instead of one, and 
that it ise in time wo go by the train." 





This amendment was defeated. As a result 
of the Government's decision to continue the 
sitting on Saturday, only a few of the memt 





of Parliament could get away to join the cele. 

Unfortunately, the “residents of 
Guelph were apparently not informed of this 
change of plan 


brations. 











The Grand Trunk Reiley station 
as itappeared circa 1908, 


On Saturday, June fourteenth, a party of 
about ‘comprised of 
“some of the members of the Legislative As- 
sembly, a few of the Legislative Couneil, quite 
‘a number of the Clerks of the two Houses, and 


a few of the citizens of Toronto, the Directors, 


two hundred persons, 


Contractors, ete.’ 
line and to take part in the Guelph ceremo- 

Meanwhile, in Guelph, a large crowd had 
gathered in anticipation of the arrival of Gov- 
emor-General Sir Edmund Head, who, it was 
supposed, was on the train, As the train ap- 
proached, a number of members of Parlia 
‘ment, apparently a litle the worse for a cham 
pagne luncheon,'® prepared a surprise for the 
welcoming crowd in Guelph. ‘The Leader 
offered this description: 


" set out by train to see the 











Some of the worthy M.P-P' it is said concocted a 


scheme to introduce Mr. Shaw, the M.P.P. for La: 
hark, to the inhabitants of Guelph as the Gover 
hnor-General. Accordingly when the hon. gentlemen 
stepped out of the cars they took off their hats and 
tgave him a hearty cheet as the Governor-General 
Mr. Rankin, the hon. member for Essex, then took 
‘Mr. Shaw's arm and they walked along to the new 
hotel [Horwood's, now the Royal} followed by 
nearly all the excursionists, with a large turnout of 
townspeople, Upstairs the gentlemen marched and 
‘made their appearance on the balcony in front of 
the hotel, which was speedily surrounded by large 
‘crowd of persons eager to get a glimpse of His Ex 
fellency. The hon, member for Esex, without paus 
ing for a moment to define his new position, intr 
duced Mr, Shaw to the audience as Sir Edmund 
Head, the Governor. General of Canada. His Excel 
lency then came forward, and stated that he had 
come to Guelph along with « number oftheir rep 
resentatives, both from Upper Canada and Lower 

lada, He was happy to see so large and thriv- 
ing a town as Guelph, and he was sure that the rep- 
resentatives of the people now that they had 
‘witnessed the beautfsl country through which they 
hhad passed-—and the magnificent road over which 
they had travelled, would go back to their places in 
the Legislature, determined to meet in a more lib- 
tral spirit the demands which the Grand Trunk 
had made upon them. 

‘Mr. ‘Turcotte then came forward and spoke t 
some length, referring to the necessity of maintain: 
ing the Union intact, and the fact that if they did 
‘0, the two provinces, each representing the most 
civilized nations on the earth, would, by the combi 
nation of French vivacity with English reserve, 
‘make the most noble people in the world. 


|At this point in the charade, Foley, the MLP-P. 
for Waterloo, attempted to address the audi- 
fence to expose the fraud which had been 
perpetrated on the citizens of Guelph, The 
Leader continued: 
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Mr, Foley, the hon. member for Waterloo, came 
forward—seemingly in a state of great excitement. 
He said that a fraud had been practiced upon 
them... Gentlemen, you have been imposed 
‘upon—inost foully imposed upon. You have been 
Ted to believe that the Governor-General is here to 
‘day, while he is not here, (Here the hon. gentleman 
‘was foreibly dragged from the front of the balcony, 
perhaps in mercy to himsel, for he was speaking 
Above his strength.) 








At this point the scene broke down in a gen- 
ral tumult of shouting, pushing, booing and 
uproar which ended, only with the train re 
turning to Toronto. 

The shock and anger felt across the Prov 
ince at this display of drunken boorishness by 
members of the Astembly was exceeded only 
by Guelph’s chagrin that their great day had 
been so utterly spoiled. 


moe 


If the unpleasant surprises and disappoint- 
ments that had accompanied the building of 
the first main roads and railways to Guelph 
never seemed to end, there were compensa- 
tions. The economic boom created by railway 
building, land speculation and high prices for 
farm produce created by the Crimean War, 
changed Guelph’s face forever. By 1857, 
Guelph’s economy had so grown and devel- 
oped that the fears and insecurities felt in 1851 
were remembered only as a bad dream 
Keefer's vision of the transformation of Sleepy 
Hollow had taken on material reality in the 
transformation of Guelph. For Guelph’s resi- 
dents, the future seemed to be unlimited, 
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Guelph achieves : 
Town Status 





No sooner had the residents of the Town of - 
Guelph voted ‘to take shares in the Toronto é \ 
and Guelph Railway Company, than focal 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and” innkeepers 
jumped on the railroad band wagon. Swallows 
and Irons, proprietors of the “Manchester 
House”, selling dry goods, clothing, groceries, 
boots and shoes, renamed their business “The 
Railroad Depot” cash store, while D. Byrns, 
shoemaker, advertised the “Railroad Boot and 
Shoe Store”, and the “Railroad Inn”, lot 15 
Market Square, was offered fo 
In June of 1852 the Guelph Advertiser report 

















ed 


During the coming summer, a considerable number 
of buildings, of “various sorts and sizes,” will be 
erected in this locality. Sundry valuable Town Lots 
hhave been purchased by gentlemen from Toronto 
and other places for building purposes; and there is 





Jol Smith, 
every sign of there being more than ordinary activ Rew, 1855, Mayor 1856 
ity and prosperity in the Town during the present 


Once actual construction of the ‘Toro 





and Guelph line was under way, and the Galt 
and Guelph line negotiations started, the 
image of Guelph as a place filled with oppor 
tunity was greatly enhanced. In April, 1853, 


19 
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the Advertiser made this estimation of the situa 


Twn Assessment.—Although citcumstances have oc 
curred to reduce in some instances the assessed 
value of property in the Town, we ace happy in be: 
ing able to state that on the whole there will be an 
advance over last year of upwards of £1,000 or 
about 11 per cent. This is gratifying, but we fully 
anticipate that the railroad will next year increase 
the present asessment fully 20 per cent. Up to this 
time the Town has scarcely felt that the works are 
progressing, but the cutting of stone, building of the 
Station House, and laying the rails, will not only 
make the place appear busy, but will make itso 





As work on the Grand Trunk Railway be 
gan in earnest in the summer of 1853, the 
tempo of economic life throughout the Prov 
ince began to increase, Millions of pounds ster- 
ling of British capital flowed into the country 
to finance the Grand Trunk, and tens of thou! 
sands of labourers were hired to carry out the 
construction projects. With wages rising due to 
strikes and competition for labour, money 
flowed to commercial outlets creating a sense 
‘of boundless optimism. As the Guelph Advertiser 
reported in September, 1893: 





Progress of Guelph — The material progress of the 
‘country was never more fully evidenced than at the 
present time, whilst the increase of agricultural 
produce, the facilities for conveying it to market, 
the spread of manufactures, and the increase of 
population in Town and country, all mark the on 
ward progress of the Province. ‘The building every: 
Where going on has increased the wages of the me- 
chanic, the railroads are paying 5s. to 6s. 3d. co the 
labourer, whilst Town Lots are rising in value and 
money is everywhere plentiful. The reference from 
time to time in our contemporaries of the erection 
‘of a block of buildings here, the opening of new 
streqsthere, and the founding of villages in other 
places, all tend to encourage and elevate our expec: 





{ations of Canada’s future 
All who take into consideration what has been 





done during the past ten years, and the prospects 
‘now opening for the future will admit that i three 
years oF lest from this date few inland towns in the 


Province, without manufactures, will compare with 
(Guelph for a moment. Enjoying the frest comima- 
nication with the western capital (Toronto] and its 
hharbor, by the Grand Trunk Railway, a probable 
‘communication with the States by way of Bulfalo, a 
splendid gravelled road to Hamilton, others spread- 
ing into the country north, and north west, this 
TTowa, by good management, may become the cen: 
tue point of transactions between the cultivator of 
the soil and the wholesale businessmen of the Prov- 
ince. But position is not all—good management is 
requisite to avail ourselves of all the advantages 
‘which are within reach, to enable us to turn to best 
Account the opportunities presented by the sit 
tion and circumstances. Due caution must be exer 
cised in the management of the Town funds, re- 
sponsbilities must not be recklessly entered into, 
land] our business men must advance with the 
spiritofthe times..." 














Ata dinner given for Adam J. Fergusson, 
MPP. for Wellington, in September, 1853, 
the “Ielea of Progress” was expounded further 
Year has succeeded year in engendering a spirit of 
public enterprise; first the Government commenced 
With a gigantic scale of canals to connect our lakes 
with the occan, and almost no sooner were these in 
‘operation than the contagion—it I may be allowed 
the expression —took hold of the minds of the peo- 
ple. Plank, gravel and macadamized roads were 
onstryeted to a cooiderable extent sill the spirit 
‘of improvement marched onward until the railroad 
‘mania got hold of the minds of both Government 
and people—until railroads of an unprecedented 
extent bave been and are on the way of being 
cconstructed,—and still onward the spiit of im 
provement ‘until the whole Province has been 
‘wrought up like a network with telegraph wires 
where thought may be communicated with thought 
and action with action from one end of Canada to 
another: 








In February, 1854, the Toronto Leader, con- 
cerned at the rapid’ increase in. speculation 





oth in. shares of railways and town lots 
offered this caution: 


“The railway mania never assumed that aggravated 
form of recklessness in the United States that it 
‘wears in Upper Canada at this moment, Every 
Tan has a scheme for increasing the value of his 
property, by making a railroad to his own door 
Every one is looking for sudden riches by land spec 
tuations connected with imaginary railroads, It is 
‘hot enquired whether the schemes that look so well 
fon paper are required by the necesities of com- 
merce and travel; or whether they will yield a re 
turn tothe shareholders 





In the enthusiasm of the moment, few if any 
of Guelph’s residents paid heed. In May, 1854, 
the Guelph Advertiser commented as follows: 


Land Speculation is the order: of the day, and just now 
the most certain mode of making money. The natu 
ral progress of the country, the dense population of 
the larger towns compelling settlements in the 
neighborhood, the rapidity with which new places 
Sill up, and last, the laying out of railway Tines in 
different directions through the country, all tend to 
induce speculation in town and village los. 

Last year Mr. Sheriff Grange made several for. 
tunate speculations, amongst others a large block of 
land at Belin, from which he realized two-thirds of 
the purchase money last fall; and his sale adver 
tised for next -month will probably leave him a 
large quantity of land and some thousands of dol 
lars an overplus, 

The property in this Town is also rising rapidly, 
and every sale shows an advance on the preceding 
fone. In Fergus, Blora, Durham and Sydenham, *he 
result is the same, and no matter how high the 
price of lots may appear when bought, there is al 
‘ways some one ready to pay an advance on them, 
Indeed, the safest speculation we know of ina small 
way, i to attend these land sales, and immediately 
re-sell? 


In 1854 a number of large subdivisions were 
laid out around Guelph, the most important 
being that of Robert Thompson on the south 
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side of the Speed River. The Advertiser de- 
scribed Thompson's subdivision: 


‘The Land [recently purchased ffom | Mrs 
Lamprey] is situated partly on the River Speed, 
which forms the boundary of the Town of Guelph 
fon the southern and eastern sides, is in the neigh- 
borhood of the business places, and within less than 
ten minutes walk of the Market Square. The Build 
ing Lots comprise one-fifth of an acre each, and are 
well adapted for Cottage Residences and the carry- 
ing on of various mechanical occupations: whilst 
the Park Lote present some of the most command: 
ing and prettiest sites for residences to be found in 
the Town or neighborhood ® 





In describing Thompson's subdivision, the 
Advertiser remarked that small lots would sell 
well, as speculation had driven the price of 
similar lots in the Town to between £100 to 
£2200 cach." After the sale the newspaper re- 
ported: 





‘The Land Sale of Mr, Thompson on Wednesday last, 
went off wel, quite a number of lots being disposed 
‘of at remunerating prices. The building lots of one- 
fifth of an acre fetched from £20 t0 £55 each, and 
the Park Lots averaged about £70 per acre. The 
sales amounted to about £1,200. The remaining lots 
are at private sale? 


With so much new growth occurring outside 
the Town limits, the Town Gouneil decided to 
ask the Provincial Government to allow them 
to expand the Town's boundaries, thus taking 
in the new subdivisions. On September 30, 
1854, the Canada Gazette printed a description 
of the Town's new limits which came into 
effect on January 1, 1855." 

The newly enlarged Town was to be 
bounded by Speedvale Avenue on the north 
and Victoria Road on the east. On the south, 
the limits were a little more complicated, fol- 
lowing the Eramosa River between Victoria 
Road and Dundas Road (now Gordon Street), 
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down the Dundas Road to Forest Street, then 
‘west along Forest Street to a line extended 
south from Silvercreek Road which was the 
western boundary. When one considers that 
the original Town plot as laid out by John 
Galt was less than one-sixth this size—that is, a 
rough square bounded on the north by Lon- 
don Road, on the east and south by the Speed 
River, and on the west by Edinburgh 
Road—this expansion was enormous indeed. 

Following this extension, a new subdivision 
was announced by A.J. Fergusson and Sheriff 
George J. Grange: 

‘Town Lors 
‘The undersigned having completed their Survey of 
‘Town Lots on their respective Properties adjoining 
the Depots of the Grand Trunk and Galt and 
Guelph Railways at Guelph, are now prepared to 
dispose of a limited number of Lots at state prices, 
by private contract. Full particulars to be obtained 
at the Office of Messrs, Fergusson and Kingsmill, 
Quebec Street, Guelph, who are authorized to con 
duct the sles, 
Signed: George J. Grange 

January 6, 1855, AL) Fergusson. 

The area offered for sale by Fergusson and 
Grange was made more attractive by the 
posal to extend the Galt and Guelph Railway 
to Qwen Sound. This subdivision was opened 
uring the Crimean War, and the streets were 
named for British heroes and victories, 
Alma, St. Arnaud, Crimea, Raglan, Inker 
man, Omar, etc., were added to the catalogue 
of Guelph’s ste 

In spite of increasing signs of economic 
problems in the general economy, runaway 
inflation and a sharp decline in retail trade," 
land speculation continued to accelerate. In 
May, 1855, the Advertiser printed this descrip- 
tion of new subdivision sales in Guelph 








Thus, 














‘At no previous time has there been such a demand 
for Town Lots, or such a very general deste to meet 
the demand. Prices have risen enormously, and the 
more cautious bystander who looks on with a shake 
fof the head and a grave ealeulation that things 
must take a change and that property must go 
down, is surprised to find that at every succesive 
sale, prices advance, money is plentiful and pur- 
chases do not diminish, But a few months since Mr. 
‘Tilfany advertised a number of lots forsale on the 
Woolwich road, and was well pleased to make £800 
off them on the day preceding the sale. ‘The same 
Tots on the following day produced double the 
Amount. Since then the MeCartney property real- 
ized about £1200 being at the rate of £225 per acre, 
Next we hear of Mr. Pipe’s eight acres, eccupying a 
situation far inferior to either of the others, though 
in the same neighborhood, and neatly £200 per 
acre was the result, About eighteen months since 
the same property was sold for (350, Her Majesty's 
Birthday was fixed on by Mr. Thorp to celebrate 
his land sale, and we learn that very large prices 
were realized for his property in Guelph, Berlin 
and Fergus 

To furnish a continued supply for the appar 
ently increasing demand, we announce a sale of 
ark Lotson the York Road immediately adjoining 
the Guelph Mills property, which offers great in 
ducements to all desirous of owning a Park Lot or 
grazing field conveniently at hand." 




















The peak of the Guelph land boom was 
reached in November, 1855, when John A, 
Macdonald visited the Town to sell his proper- 
ty. Macdonald, because of his close connection 
with the development of the Grand Trunk 
Railway and with CS. Gzowski and Compa. 
ny, had been involved in several land sales in 
towns served by the Grand Trunk. In Guelph 
he had purchased some acreage near the Mar- 
ket Square before the choice of that location 
for the station was officially announced. The 
Guelph Advertiser this account of 
Macdonald's sale: 





aives 


‘St Andrew's Day.—On Friday last, a large concourse 
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MAP 12: Map ofthe Town of Guelph, published by J. Sith, drawn by F.J. Chadwick, May 1855, 
Lithographed by John Elis, Torn showing the nw Toe its 





‘of people honored Guelph with their pre 
brought together partly by the land sale advert 
bby Mr. Webster, and not less by the annual festival 
ofthe Scotamen, St. Andrew's Day 

‘At noon a numerous Company partook of lunch 
at the British Hotel, which was got up in the best 
ftyle, and reflected equal credit on “Mine Host,” 
Mr. Moran, and the gentlemen through whose in- 
strumentality it was provided. The Hon. J.A. Me 
Donald {sic}, with a number of other strangers, was 
present, and everything betokened a grand field 
ay. The preliminaries of the sale having been dis: 
cused, an adjournment took place to the Macdo- 
nald property when the fist lot composing a trian- 

















gle of about one-fficenth of an acre, was sold for 
‘£48, and afer a spirited bidding for about an hour, 
the lots of the Hon. J.A. Macdonald, so far as sold, 
realized about £2000. 

The highlight of the sale, however, were sev 
tral lots on the Market Square itself 
‘Coming nearer the Grand Trunk Station, the prop: 
certy of Mr. John Neeve, sold for upwards of £2000, 
‘whilst the eoener lols in the Market Square, nearly 
balanced £2000. Some of Mr. Neeve's lots sold at 
the rate of £10,000 an acse, whilst the Square lots 
fetched 220 per foot frontage, exclusive of the 
buildings. 
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5: Swe in the Tan of Guelph for George J. Grange, Esq, 1855, 

















On May tenth, 1856, AJ. Fergusson auc 
tioned off the balance of his acreage at Guelph 
Junction (near Edinburgh Road). ‘The 
‘Advertiser noted: 

Mr. Fergusson’s land sale on Saturday last was all 
that could be desired, realizing about £4000 in a 
‘couple of hours, The size of the lots was from the 
tenth tothe ith of an acre, and ranged from £25 to 
£205 each, depending upon their proximity or ds 
tance from the railway stations, These prices were 
from 25 40 50 per cent in advance of the sale last 
fall" 








Fergussan’s sale was the last reported that 
brought high prices, When Frederick George 
attempted to sell off the excess of his property 
around the Wellington Mills, the Advertiser 
noted that 





Yesterday, the 15th [May, 1896), the sale of Mr. 
George’s Town and Water Lots took place on the 
ground adjoining the People’s Mills and on both 
banks of the Speed. ‘The great majority of the lots 
were small and realized from £50 10 £150 each 
‘There was not much desire manifested for the 
Water Lots, and we are not aware what proportion 
of them sold." 





Although further sales were advertised by 
W.DP. Jarvis, Robert Seott, John Pipe and 
John Thorp (who advertised that he had es 
‘tablished a new village named “Thorpville” 
half way between Guelph and Elora),” results 
were sufficiently disappointing that no pri 
‘were reported and no further subdivisions were 
laid out. For Guelph, the great Canadian land 
boom was over. 

"Throughout the spring and summer of 1856, 
signs of economic depression in Guelph multi- 
plied. Money was shor, bills went unpaid, and 
thinly capitalized firms began to fail. On May 
eighth, the editor of the Advertiser commented 
fn this new state of affairs 





Elipements appear to be getting into fashion in 
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Guelph, if we may take the present week as an 
illustration... Failures, have occurred more fi 
‘quently and this week has added to the number. 
{ew months ago the new stores on Wyndham Street 
[buile by Robert Corbet, the postmaster} were occu 
pied by quite a number of new business men, 
Amongst whom Stenluck, Bras. cut quite a figure. 
Although they only opened in November or De= 
‘ember, when the “birds were discovered to be 
flown” ‘on Monday morning last, debts 10 the 
amount of £300 quickly made their appearance. In 
addition ta legitimate business debts, those for hors- 
; wine, with which was mixed no small quantum 
‘of music and dancing, figured largely 

Thursday last found us deficient another bus 
ress man, Mr. Johns, a Cabine-maker, who 
‘pened here about the same time asthe above firm, 
land quickly followed their example. His favors 
vere as generally scattered ak those of Steenbock’s, 
‘but not to 20 large an amount whilst he has left 
‘even les to pay with2® 











Given the troubled history of the Grand 
‘Trunk Railway, it was perhaps appropriate 
that in Guelph, the railway boom collapsed in 
the month that the railway was opened. It 
would be twenty years before another period of 
such rapid growth occurred, 

‘Ten years later in May, 1866, hundreds of 
lots in Guelph’s new subdivisions were sold for 
delinquent taxes. The inevitable “bust” that 
followed Guelph's speculative boom had swept 
away the golden dreams of hundreds of un- 
‘wary small speculators. In contrast, the grace: 
fil mansions of those who laid out the surveys 
would, for some time, remain the homes of 
Guelph’s business and civic leaders. 





moe 

Not only had the railway boom of 1853- 
1856 greatly changed Guelph’s size and ap- 
pearance, it made some drastic changes in 
Guelph’s commercial life as well. 

Prior to this time, despite the poor transpor- 
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tation then existing, Guelph had several large 
general stores which sold a wide variety of gro- 
ceries, hardware, dry goods, clothing, wines 
and confectionery. The advertisements of John 
Ros," W. MacKay? and Jackson and 
Davidson® in 1847 give some idea of the enor- 
‘mous selection, both in quality and quantity 
of the merchandise available. ‘These stores ca- 
tcred to both town and country trade, and all 
merchants expressed their willingness to accept 
farm produce in exchange for store goods. 

Guelph also had a number of shopkeepers 
who created their commodities in their own 
shops. Among these was Joseph Hayton who 
manufactured a wide range of household fur- 
nishings in his cabinet and upholstery ware 
house in 1847. 
The bookseller, 
Guelph Advertiser, was both a bookbinder and a 
printer, as was George Pirie, owner of the 
Guelph Herald.® John Godfrey" and T. Elliott 
were makers and sellers of boots and shoes, 

By the year 1851 the Canada Directory lists 
no less than twelve general merchants, ten 
boot and shoemaking establishments, whose 
wroducts were made on the premises, 
two watchmakers 








John Smith, owner of the 





compounding chemists 
and jewellers, two dry goods stores, two gro- 
cers, two confectioners (one who also sold gto- 
ceries} and one bookseller and stationer, 

By 1853 Guelph had fifteen general mer 
chants, four dry goods, three grocery stores, 
thirteen shoe stores, six bakers and confection 
1s, five tailor shops, three saddlers and har 
ness-makers, three dressmakers, two chemists 
shops, two butchers, two milliners, and one 
each of the following: eating house, barber, 
writing master, brewer, st 














joner and printer, 
‘wagon maker, sleigh maker, fanning mill mak 
er, pump maker, watch maker and carriage 
maker. 
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(Guiph Herald) 











(Guelph Herald) 





NEW 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE. 


IIE Subscriber respectfully. acquaints 

the Inbabitente of Guelph and. sur 
rounding countev, tat he has commenced 
the abovo business in the house lately oc- 
cupied by Mr. Smith, Printer of the Ad 
tertiser, and opposite Mr. Hood's new 
Stone ‘Tavern, aad is prepared to. mana 
jacture all kinds. of Walnut. Furniture, 
such as, Spring Seat Sofas, Couches. Di 
aus, Easy Chairs, Wardrobes, Sil 
Boards, Chiffoicrs, Bureaus, Secretarive, 
Book Cases, Contra, Card, and Telescope 
‘Tables, Music Stools, Canterbury"s Otto- 
mane, Ladies’ Work Tables, Deawing and 
Dining Room Chairs, also "Cane Seated 
Chairs, Footetols, Washstands 
sing Tables, High Post and French Bed. 
Steads, Looking Glasces, Picture Frames, 
and every other description of 

FURNITURE, 
STRAW PALLIASES, COTTON & HAIR 
MATTRESSES, 
Kept constantly on hand 

(P-Bagatelle Boards made to order.a£) 

Wanted a quantity of LUMBER of all 
scriptions. 

‘An APPRENTICE. is also wanted ; 
one who has been a short time atthe bus 
ineas would be preferred. 


JOSEPH HAYTON. 
J. wishes to intimate to thoeo per 
ons who may favour hin with their Of 
ders, that they may depend vpon ben 
supplied withn good article, at moderate 
cliarges. 
Guolph, October 4,847.15 
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‘The addition of so many small businessmen 
to Guelph’s commercial community would 
have an important long range effect upon 
Guelph’s economic and social life. They were 
the backbone of “respectable” society in the 
Town, and were the strongest backers of 
‘every cause for the betterment of Guelph from 
improved educational facilities to the building 
of the Guelph Market House, 

Ultimately a significant number of them 
would become important industrialists, and 
civic leaders, such as Peter Gow, shoemaker 
‘and George Sleeman, brewer, both of whom 
‘would become Mayors of Guelph, 

oe 

As the business community in Guelph devel- 
‘oped, the need for a lending institution be- 
‘came apparent. Although the Gore Bank had 
appointed ‘Thomas Sandilands as its agent in 
1845, and the same year the Bank of Montreal 
gave a similar appointment to Doctor Alling,” 
neither of these men acted as loan officers, but 
rather handled commercial notes and made 
loan recommendations to the main offices in 
Hamilton and ‘Toronto respectively. Finally, 
citizens who wanted a safe investment found 
that municipal, provincial and railroad bonds 
offered relatively low rates of return and at 
times were a high risk venture. To local inves- 
tors, the creation of a building society ap- 
peared to solve many of these problems. 

In the fall of 1848, the question of whether 
‘or not a building society could (or should) be 
undertaken in Wellington District began to be 
discussed in Guelph newspapers,* but it would 
require another eighteen months before con 
‘crete steps were taken. 

In April, 1850, this notice appeared in the 
Guelph Advertiser 





Building Saiy,—At length there isa prospect of an 
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institution of this kind being established at Guelph, 
for the County of Waterloo. About 100 shares were 
subseribed on the first day, and many more are now 
taken, 





Within the next few weeks, some 413 shares 
having a face value of fifty pounds each—a to- 
0,650—were subscribed.” For such low 
risk, high return enterprises, there was ample 
‘money available in Guelph. 
Until the eighteen-fifties, society generally 
viewed high rates of interest as being immoral, 
usury”—charging 
‘more than six per cent per annum on the face 
value of a loan—was illegal. Although finane 
ers waged constant battles to have the six per 
cent limit removed, they were unsuccessful 
The “Building Society” was a useful stratagem 
to evade such “usury” laws, and the propo- 
nents of these societies justified them on the 
ground that they were nothing more than mu 
tual savings associations designed to allow peo 
ple t© accumulate sufficient capital to buy 
their own homes. 
Rule No. I of the “County of Waterloo 
Building Society” as the Guelph society was 
called, read as follows: 





tal of! 











‘That this Society is established for the purpose of 
enabling its members, by advancing their shares, 10 
acquire frechold or leasehold estate, oF to remove 
fencumbranees upon property held by them, and 
also to afford such as do not desire their shares in 
advance a safe and profitable mode of investing 
small savings 





The Directorate of the Building Society 
elected April 29, 1850, was composed of A,J 
Fergusson, George J. Grange, Thomas Sandi 
lands, Alfred A. Baker, John Smith, Dr. Lid 
dell and H.W, Peterson of Guelph, Charles Al- 
lan of Elora, and John Watt and Gi 











Jardine of Fergus, Thomas R. Brock and Colo- 





nnel Hewat. 
‘The Society operated as follows: when an 
individual subscribed to a share, he was tc 
quired to pay into the Society five shillings a 
month, plus three pence halfpenny operating 
expenses, until such time as the Society was 
In other words, if the Society made 
nothing from the investment of the accumu: 
lated funds, such a person would continue to 
pay in his five shillings for 200 months 
his share was paid yp, at which time he would 
receive the £50 face value of his share, and the 
Society ceased to exist. Rule VI of the Water 
loo Society covers the closing out procedure 


“closed. 


until 





‘When the funds of the Society shall be equal to the 
amount of Fifty Pounds currency for every share 
held by members who have not already been paid 
in advance, the Directors shall announce the same 
And cease to receive the monthly payments of in 
stalments and interest, and proceed to close the So: 
ciety as speedily as posible, paying Fifty Pounds 
taurrency to the holder of each unreccived share; 
and, should any surplus remain, dividing i 
‘amongst all the members according to the number 
fof shares held.” 


So successful had the Waterloo Building So- 
ciety been, that in February, 1854, it was de- 
cided to take advantage of new legislation 10 
establish a permanent building society. The 
primary difference between the two types of 
‘building societies was that the permanent soci- 
ety issued a new class of accumulative and 
closed out shares each year. In this manner, 
the society had a continuous existence or, in 
‘other words, was “permanent.” 

In February, 1854, the Guelph Advertiser car 
ried this item: 
Pamanent Building Saciey,—A meeting of the subseri 
bbersto this Society was held yesterday [the eighth] 








at Mr. Newton’s office, when the following gentle 
men were appointed to draw up rules and submit 
them at an early day to the consideration of the 
subscribers: Mess, Liddell, Kingsmill, Newton, 
Smith, Allan, Jackson, Pirie, ‘Thompson. Upwards 
(0f 200 shares are already taken, and by the time the 
rules are ready the number will probably be dou 
bied. The facilities for investment are much more 
favorable than by the old system.” 





At the first general meeting of shareholders 
on March thirteenth, J.J. Kingsmill, G.J 











Grange, T. Sandilands, W. Alexander, G. Pi: 
rie, D. Allan, J. MeLean, John Smith and R. 
‘Thompson were elected” Directors. Subse- 


quently, Thomas Sandilands was elected Presi 
dent; George Pirie, Vice-President; Edward 
Newton, Secretary and Treasurer; and J.J 
Kingsmill and AJ. Fergusson, solicitors. 
When Sandilands could not accept the office of 
president, A.J. Fergusson was elected in his 
place. 

The Wellington Permanent Building Socie- 
ty, as the new institution was officially named, 
‘was an immediate success. By the first of April, 
1954, 468 shares had been taken, giving the 
Society an initial capitalization of £23,400." 
‘The first annual report issued April 2, 1855, 
showed excellent results. In part, the report 
read! 








The Directors have much pleasure in submitting 
for the information of the Stockholders the audited 
statement of the Rnancial transactions of the Soci- 
‘ty during the first year of its operations, and in 
Congratulating them on the result, which shows an 
‘amount of profit exceeding their antiipations, The 
paid-up capital stock ofthe Society received on 468, 
Shares during the past year, including the payments 
‘on account of expenses, amounts to £2002. 2s. Ye. 
land the net profit derived from 43 shares paid up 
and 7 shares forfeited amounts to £403, 95. I, 
‘Acting in the belief that the Society is intended 
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‘Guelph and Ontario Investment and Savings Soci. 


to promote the mutual benefit of both classes of 
Shareholders, ofthe borrower as well asthe lender, 
the Directors have not sought to exact a usurious 
rate of bonus, but have been content to obtain a 
‘more moderate premium on the shares advanced 
than has been customary in similar instiutions; 
they have consequently experienced no difficulty in 
investing the income of the Society as it was ac- 
quired, securing, by the rapid investment of the 
funds, ‘the well-understood advantages of com- 
pound interest, A uniform rate of 20 per cent bonus 
hhas been received on the shole amount of shares 
advanced, and the Directors have every reason to 
bbe satisfied with the suficiency of the real estate 
pledged in security 





Eventually, in 1876, the Wellington Perma- 
rent Building Society would be converted into 
the Guelph and Ontario Investment and Sav: 
ings Society 

ed 


‘Not only did the rapid expansion of popula 
tion and trade bring about fundamental 
changes in its economic life, it allowed Guelph, 
finally, to acquire the powers as well as the ti- 
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tle of Town status. By 1855 Guelph had ac 
quired the 3000 residents necessary to be 
‘moved from Schedule D of the Municipal Act 
to Schedule B. The wider powers of action 
available under Schedule B were of particular 
interest to the Town’s commercial elements, 
who were anxious to use such powers to im 
prove the commercial district's appearance, 
and to establish a market down town, 

Acton Burrows summatizes the vigorous de 
bate that stirred local politics during Novem- 
ber and December, 1855: 


11 was proposed to place it [the Town] in schedule 
1, and to divide it into wards, with an increased 
number of Councillors and with a Mayor as the 
presiding officer, The Herald and Advertiser both ad- 
Vocated this measure, but the Merary opposed it, 
Mr. G. Keeling, the editor of that paper making 
some most absurd and extravagant statements with 
respect to the proposed change, with a view to 
influence persons 10 sign a petition against the pro- 
posed incorporation. Among the other bugbears 
Conjured up by this gentleman to frighten the peo 
ple, was the statement that the incorporation would 
{entail upon the ‘Town an additional expenditure of 
about £1200, (400 as salary for the Mayor, £250 or 
£2300 for a Chamberlain, besides payment of Coun- 
cillors and an endless array of officers of various 
grades. This was represented as necessary under the 
‘Act, although in fact the Act provided that the pay 
‘ment of the Mayor and Councillors should be alto 
gether optional. ‘The other two papers in harmony 
with the great body of the ratepayers, urged that 
the Town having reached the requisite status as t0 
population—3000,—was in duty to itself, and in 
defence of the business interests of the inhabitants, 
bound to take the necessary steps for incorporation, 
and so maintain its pestion among the neighboring 
‘municipalities, some of which were petitioning 
such incorporation even before they had acquired 
the population specified in the Act. The majotty of 
the Council took the same view, and accordingly 
ordered a census to be taken, with a view to the di 
Vision of the town into wards, some of them favor- 
ing three wards, and others four.” 


























(On November 
decided upon a thy 
gated the Reeve, John Smith, and a Council 
lor, Peter Gow, to travel to Toronto to petition 
for an Order-in-Council 10 make the necessary 
changes. Immediately their opposition led by 
Frederick George, G. Keeling, James Watt, R. 
Scott, Samuel Smith, and Mr. Kelly left for 
Toronto with a counter petition. Finally, an- 
other group of ratepayers got up a second peti: 
tion signed by 260 persons, and Thomas San- 
dilands, John Harris, George Sunley, William 
Day and a Mr. Fisher also went to Toronto to 
support Smith and Gow, To broaden their ap 
peal, the latter group advocated a four-ward 
system of representation.” Faced with these 
conflicting petitions and claims, the Govern- 
ment deferred their decision. On December 
seventh, the Town Council, concerned lest the 
opportunity be missed to make the change in 
‘municipal status, adopted a long memorial to 
the Governor-General which recounted the 
events leading up to that point, this time ask 
ing for the division of the Town into four 
wards. This petition was granted, and on 
January 1, 1856, Guelph, in reality as well as 
in name, became a Town. 

The election of Councillors in 
1856, was noteworthy for a concerted attempt 
to defeat John Smith, the leader of the munici- 
pal progressives. It had been Smith who had 
taken the strongest stand in favour of the ac 
quisition of Town status, and it was Smith who 
now proposed the immediate construction of 
the new Market House 

The municipal elections, held on Monday 
and Tuesday, January fourteenth and 
fifteenth, were the first held under Guelph’s 

-w ward systemn. By the proclamation making 
Guelph a Town, the four wards had been ere 
ated by drawing the following bisecting lines: 


fteenth the ‘Town Council 
ward system, and dele- 








January, 














the east-west line followed the Grand Trunk 
railway tracks; while the north-south line fol- 
lowed Dundas Road, Gordon Strect, Wynd 
ham Street and Woolwich Road, Three Coun- 
cillors were to be elected from each ward. 
‘Acton Burrows describes the exciting events in 
the West Ward, where John Smith was a can- 
didate: 


‘The West Ward appeared from the frst to attract 
‘most attention, from the strenuous efforts made to 
prevent the return of Mr. John Smith, his nomina 
tion being very unpalatable to a certain portion of 
the ratepayers. ARter some delay, arising out of the 
dlfficuty in setling the tickets to suit some malcon- 
tents on both sides, Mr. Fraser moved, and Mr 
Barber seconded the nomination of Messts. Samuel 
Smith, G. Elliott and Robert Scott as Councilors, 
land Mr. joseph Higginson as Inspector [of taverns} 
Mr. J'T. Tracey moved, and Mr. Ainlay seconded, 
that’ Mess G. Eliott) George Sunley and John 
Smith be Councillors and Mr, William Wilson be 
Inspector. The show of hands was in favor of the 
second ticket... was not until 3 pan. [on the sec: 
fond day) that the poll closed, when the numbers 
‘od, Blliot 89, John Smith 65, Suniey 60, Samy 
uel Smith 47, Scott 43—Wilson 53, Higginson 29. 











aoe 


The proposal to build a substantial Market 
House in Guelph had first been made in a seri- 
fous way in February, 1851. The old Market 
House built by John Galt had never been a 
satisfactory place to hold a market, being open 
‘on all sides, and had long since fallen into 
Now, the merchants and tradesmen 
around the Market Square, hoped to increase 
down town business and draw both farmers 
‘and customers into this area by constructing a 
handsome stone building in which farmers 

could sell their procluce. 
As was usual with such large scale under 


takings, the plan was to incorporate a com: 
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pany which would erect the building, and re- 
ceive a large municipal subsidy in the form of 
share purchases by the Town of Guelph, The 
subscription list for shares circulated early in 
February, was headed up as follows 


Prosperrry 10 Gust! 


Proposal to raise One Thousand Pounds, to build a 
Naw Market House!! 


The Agriculturalists of Guelph and adjoining 
YVownshipe have long felt the want of some Public 
Mart, o which they might resort for the purpose of 
turning their Produce into Cash; and the Inhabit. 
ants of this Town having also long felt the want of 
such a place of general accommodation, the Under- 
rigned hereby agree to take the number of Shares 
‘oppanite their respective names, in the above im- 
portant underiaking: such shares to be £5 each, 
and to be called up in instalments of 20s, each, at 
intervals of three months. A Committee of Manage- 
ment to be appointed when half the amount shall 
hhave been subscribed.” 





So successful was. the 
paign, that the sponsors of the Market House 
called a meeting for February 10, 1851, to put 
the idea to the general public. 

‘At this meeting, John Smith read the key- 
note address prepared by John Thorp,"” and 
reported that some 121 shares worth £605 had 
already been subscribed. After Smith’s speech, 
the meeting elected a Committee of Manage- 
ment consisting of A.J. Fergusson, David Al 
lan, George Sunley, Robert Corbet, John 
Smith, Alfred A. Baker, James Hodgert, Fred- 
erick George and John Thorp to mect the 
Town Council and to get the project under 

When the Committee of Management ap- 
peared before the Town Council not only did 
they outline plans for a market building, but 
also facilities for a fire hall, mecting rooms, 
Town lock-up, council chamber, ete. ‘These 


subscription cam- 
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sections ofthe petition were phrased as follows: 


5. That your Memorialsts are of opinion that the 
‘erection of a Market House would tend materially 
te increase the business and importance of the 
place 

4. That your Memorialists have been elected by a 
large number ofthe rate-payers of the Town for the 
ppurpote of obtaining funds and otherwise making 
Arrangements to lay before your Hon. Body, a 
Scheme by which your Municipality may be sap: 
plied with those public buildings; which, whilst 
they are necessary for the order, convenience, and 
salety of the Town, will add to its beauty, Facilitate 
business, and ultimately contribute to the revenue 
ofthe corporation. 

5, Afler mature consideration, your Memoralists 
hhave devised a plan which they consider would be 
most advisable, for the purpose of carrying out the 
views of the inhabitants: meeting the wants of the 
Town, and relieving the rate-payess from any un- 
due oppressive burden. 

8. That your Memorialiss would respectfully sug: 
gest the propriety of erecting @ public building in 
‘which would be included a Lock-up, Engine 
House, Fire Company's Room, Market House and 
‘Shambles, Council Chamber, and General Assem- 
‘bly Room, with such accommodation as may be 
deemed advisable. 





All of this, it was claimed, could be accom. 
plished for £1500, of which £750 had already 
been guaranteed by subscription, 

The ensuing debate in the Town Council 
revealed two additional troubling facts. First, 
the £750 already subscribed for the Market 
House was not to be used to buy shares, but to 
purchase Town Debentures to be issued for the 
building’s construction. Second, although the 
roposers of the larger project claimed that it 
‘would cost only £1500, other spokesmen ar- 
gued that such an elaborate structure would 
cost a minimum of £2000 and perhaps much 








The most eloquent plea for the new build- 


a | 


ing came from a Town Councillor, John 
‘Thorp, who owned a hotel, “The British,” on 
the Market Square: 


When he came to the Town of Guelph [in 1828}, he 
‘came like many another man came—with litle in 
hie pocket, but a determination and a will to 
work, .No one could tell the difficulties which the 
first setlers had to contend with, nor the privations 
they had o suffer. ..and if they, by their enterprise 
and exertions, had succeeded in getting some prop- 
erty together, and now paid by far the largest pro 
portion of taxation, their wishes in regard to a Mar: 
ket House—a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
ppence—ought to be considered of weight, in 
proportion to the amount of taxes they 
paid... There were many men whore interests 
Were inseparably bound up with the Town of 
Guelph; and who were ansious to push the Town 
forward by every means in their power. These men 
would not mind being taxed a Tittle for the im- 
provement and benefit of the Town...» 








Afier hearing Thorp's stirring appeal, the 
‘Town Council decided to call a public meeting 
for March twenty-second, where the project 
would be discussed and a vote taken. As the 
newspaper account of the meeting made clear, 
the opponents of the Market House project, 
led by Dr. William Clarke, were in no mood to 
be swayed by the rhetoric of John Thorp or 
John Smith, As the Guelph Advertiser said: 

Soon after 10 o'clock the Court Room began to fill, 
chielly by persons “from the suburbs,” and from the 
“Township. ‘There were comparatively few of the 
large rate payers of the Town present; and, during 
the proceedings there were sufficient proofs given 
thac many persons attended, not to hear “facts and 
argument," and to decide accordingly; but to shout 
down the enterprise altogether. 


At the meeting Doctor Clarke was appar- 
ently at his spectacular best—shouting, bully 
ing, and generally creating a shambles of the 
proceedings. This performance drew from 














“Will Watch,” an anonymous letter writer (0 
John Smith’s Advertiser, onc of the best pieoes of 
‘editorial writing to appear on the pages of that 
normally staid newspaper. In part, here is 
“Will Watch's” report of the affair: 








1 was very much elevated with the speechifying of 
Mr. Smith on the occasion. He showed the folks 
that he had a trifle more wheat than chaff about 
him—and that be didn't deal in soft soap and blar 
ney. But while he was pouring out important facts 
land sound sense in a clear and fertilizing stream, 1 
‘vas sorry to see mischief brewing. There was little 
Doctor Firebrand a watching all the while ike a 
jealous Tom Cat watching a favored rival, with 
tyes glaring asi they had the scarlet fever, and lips 
{uivering as if they were just going to commit some 
‘awful sin they wasn't used to, Well, when Mr 
Smith had done'speaking, up sprung Hescalapius; 
and out came fire, and smoke, and thunder, and 
lightning, and gall, and vinegar, and brimston 
and melted physic bate, in one terrible, scorching, 
‘withering, raging stream, fizzing, whizzing, blz 
ing, about the devoted heads of Mr. Smith and the 
Building Committee; and ending in a whirlwind of 
applause from the "pet lambs" of the suburbs. This 
hhaving become partially spent, and Firebrand al 
‘most “done up," T was happy to see a fresh demon- 
stration of spirit on the part of “the lambs.” NO 
MARKET HOUSE! bellowed the gentleman 
What went round the suburbs! NO MARKET 
HOUSE! responded the coons, who, of all the 
others the Market House would most benefit. No 
Market House! No Market House! No Market 
House! No Taxes! No Progress! No Nothing! Hoo- 
ray! Hooray! burst forth in_one sublime chomus of 
solemn grandeur from “the Suburbs.” 

















Faced with such an outery and concerted 
‘opposition, the Market House project ap- 
peared to be doomed. 

‘Smith, Thorp, and the other “progressive 
businessmen did not accept their defeat grace 
fully, but continued 10 complain of the eco 
‘nomic quality of those who had voted. As the 
Advertiser pu it 
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When the division upon the question was taken, at 
least three fourths of the meeting voted agains it 

bbut such a decision cannot justly be taken asthe de 

cision of the majority of householders,—many of 
those who voted, not being on the Assessment role 
for any house whatever; and a large number of re 

spectable householders being absent from the meet 

ing, As far as we can learn, a majority of the house- 
holders of the Town are in favor of a Market 
House; and a Market House will assuredly be put 
up, ere long, The matters a question of time 


Although John ‘Thorp introduced a motion 
into the ‘Town Council, to issue a £1500 deben- 
ture to construct the Market House, it was re 
jected on the grounds that it would never be 
‘approved in a referendum. Instead, the Coun- 
cil voted £200 to erect a suitable building for 
the fire engine.» The Town Council Minutes 
for May 10, 1851, records their next step: 


"The following petition, signed by the Rev. A. Palm 
cr, and 63 other parties, was read: 


‘To the Municipal Council of the Ton of Guelph 

‘The Petition of the undersigned inhabitants of 
the said Town, humbly sheweth: 

“That the Market Square has long been, and sil 
remains, ina state at once disgraceful to the Town, 
‘and dangerous to the inhabitants and persons init 

"That the feelings with which strangers arriving 
in Guelph are consequently impressed, is most un 
favorable to the place, beholding, as they do, on 
their very entrance into the ‘Town, so large a piece 
‘of ground in so unsightly a condition,—fall of sand- 
holes and gravel pits, and bearing the general ap- 
pearance of neglect and desolation. ‘That if steps 
twere taken to level the said Square, and to plant 
trees at regular intervals along the outer imit ofthe 
street by which it is bounded, the improvement of 
the Town would be greatly promoted, and the in- 
terests of the inhabitants in general would be 
advanced. 





Although the Town Gouneil voted only £30 
for the 
theless, an important precedent. 





‘Square's improvement, it was, never 
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From all reports, the rather minor improve- 
‘ments to the Market Square made in the sum- 
mer of 1851 had a considerable influence upon 
the outlook of local merchants and residents. 
In December, 1851, a group of these united to 
create the Guelph Horticultural Society, co 
promote the beautification of the ‘Town in gen- 
‘eral and the Market Square in particular. The 
first officers—A.A, Baker, President; WS.G. 
Knowles, JT. Tracy and W. Benham, Vice- 
Presidents; and Robert Sunley, Secretar 
‘Treasurer”—would labour to good effect, 
Within ten years Guelph would be widely 
known as one of Canada’s most beautiful 











In spite of their resounding defeat in 1851, 
Guelph’s down town businessmen did not stop 
their agitation for a large scale combined Mar. 
ket House, Police and Fire quarters and Town 
hall. Their plans were complicated, however: 
by a sudden decision by the Canada Company 
to claim ownership of the entire Market 
‘Square, and to offer the lower part or immedi 
ate sale. The resulting court cases which drag: 
ged on from March, 1852, to October, 1854 
added greatly to the C: 
tation for rapaciousness, Acton Burrows gives, 
this summaty of the controversy 





nada Company's repu 


About this time an advertisement was published by 
the Canada Company, offering for sale the lower 
portion of the Market Square. This, as may be im 
agined, created no. small consternation in the 
Town, especially among those who owned property 
in that neighborhood, anda public meeting was 
called, at which a. resolution was unanimously 
passed calling upon the Council to take mich step 
as might be necessary to prevent such an encroach: 
meat on the rights of property owners, and such a 
high-handed confiscation of what had always been 
looked upon as Town property. The Council subse- 
quently oblained the advice of Mr. (A.J) 

‘son, and the opinion of eminent counsel in Toronto, 











the result being that the case was thrown into 

hancery, where it continued pending for a long 
time. At length the trial took place, when some 
score oF mote of witnesses were subpoenaed fram 
Guelph, and in course of evidence it was clearly 
shown that on all the maps published by the Com- 
pany the land! in question was distinctly marked 
"Market Square,” and, also, that in all sales of land 
in that vicinity, it had been clearly stated by the 
agents ofthe Company that it had been reserved as 
Aan open space for market purposes in perpetuity 
‘upon which representations the adjacent lots had 
bbeen considered more valuable than those more re 
smote, In reply to this the Company asterted that 
their agents had never been authorized to make 
such statements, but the Court held that the fact 
that all the agents had! made the same representa. 
tions, together with the evidence afforded by the 
‘maps, if not conclusive proof that it had been the 
intention of the Company #0 to reserve the land for 
‘a market as contended by the Town, was sufficient 
to entitle the Town to retain the land, and judg 
‘ment was given accordingly, thus securing the land 
in question a8 a market place or for sich municipal 
purposes as might be lawful, for ever." 











In March 1854, John Smith reopened the 
Market House controversy by printing this ar- 
tide: 


Market Howse —We have long felt the inconvenience 
resulting from want of a Market House, though the 
peculiar circumstances of Guelph render it inexpe 
dient to ereet one this year. A correspondent of the 
[Galt] Repurter urges the erection ofa building of this 
description in Gal, and furnishes a very plausible 
Dr. and Gr. account to show that the revenue 
‘would more than meet the expenditure. He further 








Market House would regulate prices, in 
crease supply, and do away with a useles monopo 
ly, You would live cheaper and would live better 
Poultry of all sorts would pour in, while now you 
‘can perhaps hunt up a diminutive fowl or two in 
some merchant's cellar, where they have possibly 
been sweetening these six weeks. Infact, my worthy 
Iriends, by buying direct from the producer, you 





would benefit on every article of Farm Produce 
that you consume.” 

With the election of John Smith as Mayor 
in 1856, the Market House took a giant step 
towards completion. In spite of the opposition 
‘campaign led by the Meruy, the Town Coun- 
cil went ahead in their plans to place the 
building on the Market Square. Of particular 
interest to the Council was the site then occu 
pied by St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
With the rapid increase in population, their 
congregation 
building, and moreover, its site at the head of 
the “upper square” was convenient to both the 
Grand ‘Trunk station and down town mer- 
chants, On April 9, 1856, at the Town Council 
meeting 


had outgrown their original 


Mr. Gow moved, seconded by Mr. Thorp, ‘That the 
Market House Committee [headed, incidently, by 
Frederick George] be requested to procure plans for 
4 Market House and estimate of the probable ex: 
pense of erecting the same, and report at next meet 
ing of Council; and if deemed necessary, that they 
be authorized to visit and examine the market 
Ihovses in other towns” 








At the same time, advertisements were in- 
serted in newspapers around the country ask- 
ing for plans for such a building to be submit- 
ted by May twe 

‘On May seventh, a special meeting of the 
Town Council was called to discus the Mar. 
kket House, and to pass a by-law for its finane: 
ing, The report of the meeting was short and to 
the point 


sixth, 





|A special meeting of the Council was held on 
Wednesday —all the members present —t0 take into 
‘consideration, a by-law to authorize an issue of De 
bentures, to the amount of £6000, forthe purpose of 
building a Market House, and if necessry, of pur 
chasing a site for the same, 
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The by-law which provides forthe liquidation of 
the debt within ten years. ..was read a frst and sec 
ond time, ..The meeting of electors for approval, or 
sapproval is appointed to be held on the 23rd. 
inst, at 1am 


For the next two weeks, the residents of 
Guelph remained in a state of constant excite- 
ment, Charges and counter-charges, rumours, 

ses—proand con—circu: 
own in a steady stream. 
‘On May twenty second, the day prior to the 
vote, the Guelph Advertiser made this analysis of 
the issues: 







‘The Market House Vote-—For years past the question 
of a Market House has been discussed inthis Town, 
land for years there has been a strong desire on the 
part of inhabitants, and an earnest wish existing in 
the minds ofthe agricultural population around, to 
possess such a building as would form a common 
{ground on which to meet and transact the business 
So mutually beneficial to both partes... There is 
Title doubt but that the facilities offered in the 
rection of a Market House will be feltand appre 
ciated in a business point of view to a much greater 
fextent, in proportion to the outlay, than the Galt 
land Guelph Railway. To be sure, it holds out no 
Chance for personal benefit to the extent of thou 

sands of pounds, it presents no opportunities for 
personal advancement or popularity, but it offers 
facilities for the man of business, for the buyer of 
produce, for the housevile, and will add tothe con: 

Yenience ofall who depend upon purchases being 
made for the daily supply of the table. It will also 
bbe a means of bringing into Town quite a number 
of farmers who have produce to dispose of, that at 
present seck ather places where markets exist. 


‘Afier arguing the financial credits and deb- 
its of such a building at considerable length, 
the Advertiser’ editor concluded by an appeal 
to the civie pride of the Town's residents: 





It isa notorious fact, and by no means creditable t0 
the place, that there is not a public building of any 
kind owned by the corporation. A Town hall, a 
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‘Market House, a fireman's hall, an engine house, 
for anything of that kind does not adorn the muniei 
polity, whilst we pride ourselves in having almost 
‘wo Tailways, halfa-dozen more in embryo, and 
anticipate soon being “the centre of creation.” Let 
Friday present the dawn of a better state of 
things. .1.° 











AAs everyone expected, the public meeting 
and vote held on Friday, May twenty-third, 
was hotly contested. According to the newspa 
per reports, about 150 ratepayers were assem- 
bled when the Mayor, John Smith, took the 
chair. To open the meeting John Harris and 
W. R. Fisken moved the following resolution 








That the By-law for raising £6000 for the erection 
ofa Market House, submitted to the ratepayers, be 
approved: 





To this motion, John Harrison and A.A, 
taker moved an amendment which would 
have had the effect of delaying the vote for a 
year. To the dismay of the supporters of the 
Market House by-law, after a long afternoon 
‘of speeches, when the Mayor asked for a show 
of hands, those who favoured a delay 
clearly in a majority. At this point John Har- 
ris, Jr., Thomas Sandilands, Joha J. Braine, 
HW. Peterson, W.R. Fisken and JT, Tracy, 
demanded a formal vote on the original mo- 
tion as was their right according to the munici- 
pal act, The Adveriser recorded the result 














In a few minutes polling commenced, and so ear- 
nestly was it carsied on that in less than half an 
hour upwards of 100 votes were recorded, and the 
Imajority stood at one time as high as 23 against the 
By-law. The opponents of the Market House had 
their votes ready, whilst teams were fying about for 
voters, the large omnibus with four horses was 
round the Town from 9 o'dock in the morning 
beating up for recruits, large bills thereon urging 
the ratepayers to veto the By-law, whilst various 
hhandbills were in circulation representing all kinds 











ff dire consequences should it be allowed to pass. 
But the strength of the opposition soon closed, and 
before 4 o'clock the majority was reversed, and vot- 
cers became so infrequent that a note of each voting 
was taken, AC one time 28 minutes had elapsed 
Without a vote, and as the Chairman of the Market 
House Committee [Frederick George] could not in- 
duce any one else to vote against the By-lave, he 
had to do it himself. Eventually, at a few minutes 
pas 6 the full length of time had elapsed without 2 
vote, which the law prescribed for closing the pol 

man announced the same concluded, 
boeing 128 for the By-law, and 115 








agains it 


{Guelph was to have its Market House-Town 
Hall 
From the Market House vote on, the Cou 
cil were busy viewing plans, purchasing the 
site and preparing for the grand celebration 
commemorating the laying of the edifice’s cor: 
ner stone, When tenders were called for plans, 
no less than eighteen complete sets were en 
tered. Competing were six firms from Toronto, 
five firms from Guelph (George Bruce, D. 
Murray, Pasmore and Hopkins, S. Boult, and 
\W. Robinson), two from London and one each 
Richmond Hill, Hamilton, Brantford 
and Dundas. One firm, D. Murray of Guelph 
submitted two different sets of plans!" After 
long deliberation the design submitted by Wil- 
iam Thomas of Toronto (architect of St. Law: 
rence Hall, Toronto) was selected. Almost si 
multaneously, an agreement was concluded 
with the Trustees of St. Andrew's Church to 
purchase that site for £1750, With the last ma 
jor difficulty out of the way, the formal cere: 
‘monies launching the project could now be 
held. 
(On September 18, 1856, the corner stone of 
Guelph’s Market House-Town Hall was laid. 
Tt was a joyous occasion—one when speakers 
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“an be een 


“looked back with pride” and “looked forward 
‘with hope.” Acton Burrows gives this account 
‘of the festivities: 

The Town Council, contractors, ete, assembled at 
the Court House, and preceded by the band of the 
Riffe Corps, marched to the site of the new build 
ing, where a large number of the inhabitants had 
aasembled, A platform had been erected, and from 
this the Mayor addressed the people, explaining the 
‘object for which the meeting had been ealled. 


Afier James Hough, the Town Clerk, had 
read to the audience a list of the articles to be 
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‘Hose dying ter forthe Fire Deparoment 
oe the Bling atthe rear 


placed in a bottle in the corner stone, includ 
ing local newspapers, specimens of current 
coinage, a lithographed map of the Town 
dated 1855, the names of the members of the 
Corporation, the buildin 
architect and contractors, the ceremony pro- 
ceeded: 


committee, and the 





‘The stone being suspended by a windlass, Mr. El- 
Tiott proceeded to deposit the bottle in the cavity 
prepared, and the Mayor performed the usual cere 
mony of laying the corner stone, the Rifles firing a 
fas de joie, and the band playing appropriate music. 
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The Mayor then addressed the audience from the 
stand, . Mr. Fergusion then delivered a brief ad 
‘dress, and in pointing to the past looked upon it as 
an index of the future, and fully antiipaced that in 
A few years the population of the Town would be 

fold what it was then. The band then played 

od Save the Queen,” and the company 
dispersed 














‘The day’s festivities concluded with a 
ner for sixty guests at Horwood's Hotel. For 
those who, with AJ. Fergusson, looked for- 
ward to even more rapid growth in the future 
ithad been a satisfying day. 

Although generally retaining its exterior de 





sign for over a century (the exception being the 
dome and clock tower) the original interior of 
the Market House was different both in lay 

out and function than it would be when it 
served exclusively as Guelph's City Hall. In 
November, 1856, the Guelph Advertiser gave an 
interesting description of the building as its ex 
terior neared completion: 








The casual visitor, sill be atracted by the band: 
some Market House, the walls of which are on the 
point of completiog, and present a front which 
Shows what can be done with Guelph stone when 
‘operated on by Guelph workmen. This building yet 





Guelph Fire Brigade at Town Hall. 











requires a massive stone cornice to complete its im. 
posing appearance, which will be added to when 
the fofty dome holds its head about 40 feet above 
the present walls, As much discussion has arisen in 
regard to this building, and but few are aware of 
the accommodation it will afford, we shall give a 
few particulars. Compored of two wings joined by a 
‘centre piece of some extent, the building forms an 
‘oblong and irregular square, having a frontage of 
18 feet, the depth of each wing being 70 feet. The 
basement of the western wing will be appropriated 
for Market purposes generally, with stalls for mar- 
ket gardeners; the ground floor is divided into 
twelve butcher’ stalls, and the upper floor will 
form one large hall and court room measuring 
feet by 30 feet inside, and calculated to seat 500 
persons, The eastern wing will afford considerable 
Forage in the basement for bonded or other goods; 
‘on the ground floor will be an engine house, police 
office, committee room, and two lockups; and the 
Uupper floor will be appropriated for Couneil meet 
ings, committee rooms, ete. The centre will have a 
hotair apparatus in the basement; clerk’s office 
with fireproof safe, library and reading room for the 
Mechanics” Institute, staircase, ete. etc, on the 
ground floor; a treasurer's office with safe, Mayor’s 
blfice, and two committee rooms on the upper flor. 
"The police office may be used by the fre and rifle 
‘companies for their mectings; and when the court 
room is used for performances, the committee 
rooms canbe appropriated for ladies’ and 
gentlemen's dresing rooms. The council room will 
flo be large enough for & supper room in connec 
tion with public affairs which might be conducted 
in the roain hall 




















When completed the Market House was a 
handsome, well-designed building, admirably 
sited for the purposes for which it was built 
The ultimate cost, nearly £11,000," with land, 
‘was far beyond anyone's prediction. In the de- 
pression which followed, many bitter words 
‘would be exchanged about the tax burden re 
quired to carry the debt.? 

Guelph, however, had progresed greatly, 
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and in 1856 and 1857 a number of observers 
Teft accounts of the substantial Town that 
Guelph had become in just three years of ex- 
tensive building and expansion. Between 1853 
‘and 1857, the population of the Town had in- 
‘ereased from about 2,000 to 4,500." Viewing 
this rapid growth the Toronto Globe comment 
od 


‘There is no Town of its size in Upper Canada, 
which has a more “rising” air than Guelph. The 
‘rection of substantial stone buildings is being car. 
ried on in all directions, and yet the supply does not 
‘equal the demand. The inhabitants of the Town 
fare, asa clas, all well off in the world, whilst they 
‘number amongst them some selimade men who 
have buile up very large fortunes for themselves by 
their own industry and tact... The River Speed on 
‘which Guelph is situated affords great facilities for 
turning its water power to advantage. There are 
several mills in the vicinity of the Town already. 
‘The neighborhood and district, of which Guelph is 
the centre, i peopled by a substantial and enter- 
prising clas of farmers, and we may add that there 
isno more healthy locality in the Province." 





The Toronto Colonist was particularly im: 
pressed by Guelph’s appearance of health and. 
prosperity 


Guelph is particularly fortunate in possessing a 
building stone easily worked, and very pleasing in 
appearance, closely resembling in color the white 
brick s0 much used in Toronto. This is well dis 
played in a street newly built, called Wyndham 
Street, leading north from the Market Square, and 
branching off to the right and left on either side of 
the Wellington Hotel. This i now the chief business 
street, many shopkeepers and others recently 
‘moved into it from the Market Square, St, George's 
Church, which, when finished, will be a handsome 
building, is in this street... The trade and manu- 
factures of Guelph are rapidly increasing. Ten 
years ago the quantity of flour sent to market by 
the principal miller was considered too highly esti- 
‘mated at eight hundred barrels. This season the ex 
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ports of wheat and flour are set down at fity thou: 
sand bushels of the former, and fifty thousand 
barrels of flour. One mill Alone is estimated t0 
manufacture twenty-five thousand barrels. The 
manufacture of whiskey is also large, the quantity 
Sold amounting this year to about twelve thousand 
five hundred barrels. ‘The opening of the Grand 
Trunk has given the means of turning the stone 
quarries of Guelph to valuable account, There are 
‘now four in full operation, and arrangements are 
being made forthe delivery and sale ofthe stone all 
along the railway. There are also several foundries 
and breweries, some of them doing a large busines, 























The water power afforded by the River Speed is 
quite sufficient to supply much more than what is 
required by the factories now on its banks; but now 
fone mill owner has let power for ten additional fac 
tories to be erected next year, The local trade of 
Guelph is very considerable, the country about it in 
all directions being of the mast fertile description 
land well setled. ‘The Guelph storekeepers have 
hitherto done a large business with Hamilton, but 
the competition of the Grand Trunk renders their 
communication with Toronto and Montreal so 
‘much more direct, their trade will be chiefly with 
those places, especially Toronto,” 











In a second art 
said 


fon Guelph, the Colonist 





Amongst. the many healthful summer resorts, 
Drought so easily within reach ofthe citizens of To- 
ronto by increasing railway fuclities, the pleasantly 
Situated and salubrious Town of Guelph has attrac 
tions inferior to none. The site is healthy and 
picturesque—the distance from Toronto conven 
Fent, over as smooth-running a soction of the Grand 
Trunk as there ean be on the whole line from St. 
Mary's to Riviere da Loup—abundance of sporting 
in the vicinity--and surrounded by neighboring 
villages, which are peculiarly inviting tothe visitor, 
‘who longs for a cool afternoon drive. 1¢ altogether 
Forms as pleasant a tetreat from city life as could be 
‘desired, There are several good hotels in the ‘Town: 
but Toronto readers, only need be told that Mr 
G.C, Horwood, formerly of the North American, on 
Front Street [in Toranto}, keeps a fine roomy 
house, well ventilated and comfortably furnished, 
Disides the advantage of Mr. H.'s experienced pro- 
prietorship, this house combines the advantages of 
5h aity location close tothe raileoad depot, and has 
in the cellar a never-haling spring of excellent 
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water—rivalled, however, by the choice wines 
Tanged in cool atmosphere on the dripping rocks 
‘which surrounded it” 





In all, the years 1851 to 1856 had been trou- 
bling and tumultuous, but exciting for 
Guelph’s residents. In the euphoria of expan 
sion and prosperity, few people doubted A.J 
Fergusson’s predictions that Guelph’s explosive 
growth would continue indefinitely, or that 
Guelph’s population would reach 50,000 
within a few years. However, with the collapse 
ef the international economy and the end of 
the Canadian railway boom in 1857, Guelph 
was made acutely aware that its economic base 
had not grown as rapidly as its population, 
Until that base was expanded, Guelph’s com- 
‘mercial community would, as it had done in 
1833, 1843 and 1852, find itself search- 
ing for ways to increase its market opportuni 














ties. They now tured their attention to the 
development of manufacturing, 












































Industrial 
Expansion, 1847-1870 





Taken as a whole, the years 1856 to 1871 
were a period of slow but solid economic and. 
commercial growth, ‘The foundation for 
Guelph’s continuous development was. the 


uultural economy 
the older southern townships in Wellington 


steady expansion of the 
County, combined with the rapidly increasing 

-ment and development of the newer areas 
to the north, By 1871, population there ex- 
ceeded that of the southern, longer settled, 
area, Although farmers in the new townships 











were not yet as productive or generally as 
wealthy as those resident in the south, the fact 
that the number of people there was expand 

ing at a much faster rate, made the area an at- 
tractive market. 

The desirability, indeed the necessity, of en 
couraging manufacturing in Canada and in 
Guelph was a theme to which every local 
newspaper turned time and again, For exam- 
ple, in November, 1847, this editorial ap- 
peated: 

Hose MANurActures 
8 there is nothing in a secular point of view 
lucive to human happiness and prosperity 
fas industry and economy. ... To attain true great 
nes, and develop and increase its resources is the 











Adam Robeson, Sr 
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imperative duty of a nation, Iti for its prosperity 
and independence to encourage every kind of use 
ful home manufacture. ‘The nation which negleets 
that, and bestows its encouragement on the manu 
factures and mechanics ofa foreign country in pet 
rence to its own is unwise. Te discourages and en 
feebles itself, and ultimately must-work its own 
tin, There is not a country under the sun which 
neglects more ils own manufactures and mechanics, 
and bestows its patronage on foreigners than 
Canada, .. The Canadians expend mote money on 
articles manufactured inthe United States 
articles which could be as well made in Canada 
land the money kept among ourselves—than 
‘what is received by our own mechanies all put 
together. It i an incontrovertible fact that Canada 
supports the American manufacturer and mechan 
jesbetter than her oven, 

















Our hay is eut, made and raked, with seythes, 
forks and rakes, of American manufacture, Seyth 
ts, hoes and almost every implement of hus: 











bandry used by our farmers, come from the 
States... For all which we pay huuéeds of thousends 
fof dollars, Canada look « yoursell,-encourage 


your manufacturers and mechanics —clicit the gen 
us of your sons, and strengthen and enrich your 








[As the newspapers saw the problem, wo 
‘major difficulties had to be surmounted before 
manufacturing could flourish in Canada: first, 
some method had ‘to be devised to overcome 
the shortage and high cost of risk capital, and 
second, a stable market for domestic produc- 
tion had to be developed among Canadian 





Sallnws’ Blacksmith Shop on Wellington Street a the comer of Dundas Road 








farmers. Moreover, it was well recognized that 
in periods of severe economic depression when 
inventories built up in the major manufac 
turing countries, industrialists in those coun 
tries would dump their surpluses in the colo- 
nies, thereby undercutting local enterprises 
whic 
per 

There was a general recognition that reli- 
lance upon borrowed capital and imported 
manufactured goods created an unhealthy sit 
uation for debtor nations. They drained the 
national economy of its gold, made money 
scarce, raised interest rates, and made invest- 
ment in manufacturing less profitable, which 
in turn increased the cost of borrowing abroad 





in ordinary times had been able to pros: 








and consolidated the dependence upon foreign 
goods. So important was the question of “home 
manufacturing” that whenever a busi 
put money into a local enterprise, he was 
hailed as a hero. When Adam Robertson took 
over the Guelph Foundry in 1847, he received 
the full support of the Advertiser: 





GueLen Founoey 
We would direct the attention of our readers tothe 
Advertisement in another column, headed “Guelph 
Foundry.” Every year brings evidence more and 
mote conclusive, that to prosper, Canada must be- 
‘come a manufacturing country 9 far as her domes 
tie wants are concerned, and to encourage our 
manufacturers in a duty each one owes to himself 
‘The principle applicable toa country is equally ap- 
plicable to a community; and as we have opportu 
nities of knowing that Mr. Robertson well under 
Stands his business, and will tum out a fair article 
fat a moderate price, we confidently recommend 
hhim to the favorable notice of al 





Robertson’s first advertisement read 


(Gueupit Founpay 
he undersigned having purchased this Establish 
tent, which is fitted up with a general assortment 
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of Patterns and Models of various descriptions, begs 
tostate that he is now prepared to furnish 
Ploughs, Stoves 
and various Castings in general use. He will also be 
able, immediately, to Contract for the erection of 
Saw and other Mill He also anticipates being able 
oturn outa few superior 
THRASHING MACHIN' 
Of from 1 t0 8 horse power. 
(Orders for Casting executed with promptnes 
‘Boring & Tarnong I Iron, Brass, 
“The Public are invited to call and inspect the 
Foundry, where they will find everything necessary 
for carrying on the business, the Proprietor being 
determined to conduct the Establishment with that 
spirit which, whilst it gives him a return, will at the 
same time accommodate his customers at vey moder- 
ale prices. 
Adam Robertson. 

‘The Guelph Foundry was typical of both 
the strengths and weaknesses of local manufac 
turing. Adam Robertson came to Guelph from 
Paris, C. W,, in 1847 to operate the moulding 
and machine shop previously described. By 
1848, Adam Robertson, Sr., his son, Adam, Jr 
and John Wats had formed a partnership un- 
der the title of Messrs. Robertson & Co., and 
had rented the new foundry built by Doctor 
William Clarke. On November 3, 1848, the 
new premises were opened: 





Naw Foundry Some time since we stated that Dr. 
Clarke was erecting a Foundry on an extensive 
scale, near the Wellington Mills. We have now the 
pleasure of announcing its completion, and that 
hausiness will be carried on by the firm of Messrs 
Robertson & Co. We are informed that unusual fa- 
cilities will be provided for carrying on the business 
fn the most extensive scale, and the character of 
the managing partners, Robertson and Watt is 
such as will present every guarantee that satisfac: 
tion ‘will be given. On Friday night last the first 
metal was run in the presence of the proprietors 
fand a number of gentlemen of the Town, after 
‘which an adjournment took place to Dr. Clarke's, 
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who furnished an elegant entertainment to ocle 
bate the event—Success to the undertaking say 
In 1852, the firm was dissolved with John 
Watt carrying on the larger establishment, 
while the Adam Robertsons, father and son, 
cccupied a foundry and machine shop at the 
corner of Framosa Road and Mitchell Street, 
There the Robertsons conducted a small but 
prosperous business for several decades.* 





In contrast to the more limited business car- 
ried on by the Robertson's, John Watt ex 
panded his business rapidly, In. September, 
1854, the Intemational Jounal in describing 
Guelph’s manufacturing enterprises paid spe- 
cial attention 10 Watt's foundry 





‘There are three foundries in Guelph. The establish 
iment of Mr. John Watt gives employment to over 
{60 men. The machine shop is in large three-story 
stone building, the first and second stories of which 
are used for manulactoring and general machine 
‘work, the third for preparing patterns, ete, and the 
atic or half story, is used as a pattern loft In an L., 
for wing of the main building, is the moulding and 
casting room; the blacksmith work being done in 
aan adjoining building. Steam engines and boiler 
‘mill work, stoves and agricultural implements, are 
‘manufactured in this establishment 

The foundry and ‘Tin-ware Manufactory of 
Smith, Mathewson & Co,, is devoted to stoves, agti- 
cultural implements, etc, and is a neat and well ar- 
ranged establishment. The other Foundsy is that of 
Mr. A. Robertson, devoted to general castings and 
machinery." 








Watt, however, appears to have suffered 
from too-rapid expansion. When the post-1856 
depression struck, Watt's firm failed, while the 
smaller foundries survived, 

In addition to the foundries, other enter: 
prises enjoyed considerable success. The 
International Journal described the following: 


The Tannery of Mr, John Harvey is very extensive, 
















































The stone residence of Adam 
on Mitchel 


etn 
ret bokind the Foundry 








and turns out annually about 5000 sides of sole 
Teather, besides upper leather and kipskins. Mr 
Gow has a large tannery in operation, and there 
are three others in the suburbs of the Town, owned 
by Mr. Jackson, Mr. Clarke and Mr, Horning, 

A Panning-mill manufactory is carried on by 
Mr. James Mays, where fanners capable of clean 
ing a bushel of wheat per minute, are made and 
sold for $25 each, 

‘There is a Chair Factory in the town, carried on 

and a number of Furniture Manu 
‘of which are aided by steam or 
water power, and use the most approved machinery 
for expeditious work, 

In the suburbs of the Town, there is a Woollen 
Factory in operation, by Messrs. Campl 








In contrast to those firms which grew out of 
fone or two-man operations, others had quite 
different beginnings. The most important of 
these were the two large four-and-grist mills 
owned and operated by William Allan and 
Frederick George. Both the Guelph Mills (Al- 
lan) and the Wellington or “People’s Mill 
(George) had begun as large-scale operations 
with extensive use of labor-saving devices. In 








addition, both had been considerably enlarged 
by the addition of ancillary enterprises such as 
distilleries, cooperage shops, livestock feedin 
cloth Ginishing and custom milling. Fortu- 
nately excellent descriptions of both mills were 
left by contemporary observers. In June, 1 
William Allan’s Guelph Mills were described 
as follows: 











Situated on the Speed, which here forms the 
boundary of the Town, the water power is consider 
able, and during the greater part of the year 
scarvely can be exhausted, Turning to the right we 
centered the millyard through a tastefully con: 
Structed gateway, and at once proceeded to inspect 
the mill and granary, This building is 100 feet long 
And 40 fect wide, 344 sories high, and having 4 run 
of stones, driven by a water wheel measuring 16 
feet in diameter and 1 feet wide. For many years 
this was the only. milling establishment in the 
‘Town, being erected by the Canada Company, and 
‘owned for the past 20 years by the present proprie- 
tor. Adjoining the mill, and to form part of iis 
new stone building, neatly finished, 90 feet by 38, of 

stories high, and intended to have separate 
wer, to run two pairs of stones and a barley mill 
the machinery for which is in a forward state of 
preparation, Leaving the mill, we passed over the 
Fiver on an elevated scaffolding or piece of frame 
‘work, supported by buttreses placed in the bed of 
the stream, and as a means of communication be 
tsecem the two sides ofthe river, whilst a run of ral 
way along the same facilitates the conveyance of 
train and other material from the mill to the dist 
Tery opposite. Whilst crossing, Mr. D.[avid] Allan 
remarked with a smile, that we were passing over 
the fist Gueiph railway, and although only 190 feet 
Jong, it has proved a railway of no mean impor- 
tance to its proprietor, and contributed materially 
to the prosperity of the establishments on each side 
‘of the river. Arrived at the distillery, we were struck 
Wwith the extent to which operations were carried 
fon, and the great facilities afforded for enlarging 
the business. 

But a few years since a lov, dirty and mean 
looking building occupied the site of the present 
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William Allan's “Guelph Mills” 
{from lithograph on anol ini 
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hhandsome structure, which extends 140 feet in 
length, 30 in width, and some part of it 56 fet high 
We ako observe that the old tbs and other utensils 
are making way for new and much larger ones, the 
old furnace and boiler look quite pigmies beside the 
‘new ones just fitted up at an expense of $1,000, and 
the fact thae the present power of mashing 50 bush 
cls of grain daily wil in a few weeks be increased to 
100 bushels... 24000 would not compensate. Mr 
Allan for closing this part of the business —As in 
the mill, the machinery here, which is considerable, 
is driven by water-power. Having thoroughly ex 
plored this building, we turned to the male kiln, 
measuring 20 feet square inside, with upper and 
ower floors 70 feet long, and pipes, spouts and con 
veniences for conveying the grain with the least 
possible expenditure of labor. ‘The yards adjoining 
the distillery next command our attention, and 
however pleasing it may be to see beautiful ma 
chines and well ordered manufacturing establish 
ments, the majority of our readers would be pleased 
to see the accommodation afforded to the hogs and 
‘cal, the latter especially. Entering the pig-yard 
we walked through a building 120 feet long in 
fended t0 house 50 head of cattle, for stall feeding 
luring the winter, lined inside and out with incl 
boards and the space between filled up with tan 
bark to keep the house warm, whilst the loft over- 
head is filled with straw. Here are fixed two sets of 
feeding troughs, one for dry food and the other for 
slops, both being supplied from the distillery by 
spouts entering the top of the building. Besides this 
place were yards with open sheds, accommedation 
for 230 pigs, and other conveniences. The Carding 
and Fulling establishment deserves passing no- 
tice, although on a small seale compared with 
‘many others, whilst the place was furnished with 
fulling, napping and other apparatus, dye-howse, 
‘etc. The whole building was erowded with bundles 
‘of woo, some carded ancl others waiting their turn, 

On every part of the premises, in addition to the 
wheat, rye, ete, we observed heaps of barley, 
amounting to some 13 or 14,000 bushels, thus pres 
enting a guarantee of a continued supply of the 
“dear cratur,” although it not infrequently happens 
‘ha the distillery is rn to its last barrel 

About thirty hands are constantly employed on 























Allan's Distillery aces he Speed Rive. 


the premises, and several teams are daily engaged 
in carrying whiskey, flour and mill stulf to their 
Hamilton warehouse and general customers!” 








Nor was Frederick George’s “Wellington 
Mills” overshadowed by Allan's establishment 
In September, 1854, the Jnterational Journal, an 
American monthly, described it as follows: 


One gentleman, Frederick George, Esq., who came 
to this country a few years ago, as a farmer, has 
now upon the Speed, & flour mill with four run of 
stones, to which workmen are preparing to put i. 
an addition of four pairs more. On the opposite side 
Of the Speed, and connected with this mill by a 
platform and railway, there isa distillery, capable 
of using nearly 200 bushels of grain per day, and 
adjoining this there is a piggery containing 200 
sleek-looking “porkers.” The same proprictor has 
‘on his premises a sawmill, a tannery, and a build 
ing used as a foundry which are leased to tenants, 











[Resides this he has about 1200 feet of land fronting 
fon either side of the Speed, with sufficient water 
power to drive the machinery in any building that 
Thay be etected on the premises for manufacturing 
ppurpores. The dam across the river is built of stone, 
‘and is amply secured from accident." 

Despite the fact that both William Allan 
and Frederick George shipped considerable 
amounts of grain, flour and whiskey and live 
stock to Hamilton, the principal market for 
flour manufactured by their mills was the 
‘Town of Guelph and the area to the north. 

In addition to the flour mills, a second type 
of manufacturing enterprise appeared in 
Guelph. That was the stove foundry that grew 
‘out of the stove retailing business owned by 
George Sunley 
Sunley’s mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
sts is particularly interesting 


The relationship between 


[In 1845}, Mr. Sunley occupied but one building 
for his dwelling, workshop, and show and business 
ctablishment; now we find him the owner of a 
splendid stone store of three stories, his former e=- 
tablishinent turned into a handsome stove shop, 
and his workshop thrust into a building in the rear 
(On looking over his stock a few days since, we 
earned that be and his partner, Mr. Melvin, have 


G, SUNLEY, ' 
TIN, COPPER& SHEETIRON | 


‘MARKET SQUARE GUELPH. 


Bar, Porlar, % Cooking Staves 
; so ners gf Po 
| 








O14 Corre Baas Rass, Res ranns re Rxonance | 
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(Guelph Advertiser Almanac, 1853) 
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for sale about 70 different patterns and styles of 
stoves, 10 obtain which they have visited the best 
markets, and laid under contribution the foundries 
not only of Canada, but Buffalo, Albany, and other 
‘American cities, thus presenting to the purchaser as 
igreat variety, and equal facilities for a choice, as 
fare offered in any part of the Province: whilst the 
‘well-known liberality which they always manifest 
in business will secure them the bulk of the patron. 
lage in their department. And, not satisfied with 
‘what others may manufacture, Mr. Sunley has a 
share in the foundry business of Smith, Sunley & 
Co,, by which means he presents to the buyer the 
additional choice, and the lovers of “domestic 
manufactures” can have, of Guelph make, as good 
‘stove as may be found on the continent. Messrs. 
Sunley & Melvin's shops have a glass frontage of 50 
feet, and are quite an ornament to the 
neighborhood.© 














In spite of a continued campaign to per 
suade local financiers and investors to build up 
Guelph’s manufacturing capacity, the depres- 
sion of 1857-60 meant that little could be done. 
Guelph remained dependent upon its retail 
trade and agricultural customers for its pros- 
perity 

During the 1860's a number of new manu- 
facturing enterprises were started which would 
have a long-term effect upon Guelph’s growth. 
‘The most important of these were the James 
Goldie Company Limited, McCrae & Co., 
The Raymond Sewing Machine Company, 
and the Bell Organ Company 

On November 14, 1859, John Goldie, 
bought a mill seat on the Speed River from ies 
‘owner, William Hood, (now the site of the 
John Galt Gardens on Speedvale Avenue.) In 
this transaction, Goldie was acting for his sons 
James, and William, Previous to this purchase, 
‘this site had been used by Samuel Smith t0 
power a saw mill and stave factory. 

‘James Goldie, was born in Ayrshire, Scot 
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land, on Nov. 6, 1824, and in 1860, with his 
wife and three sons, Thomas, John and James, 
moved into the old stave factory while the new 
flour mill and house were built." David Allan 
described the building of the “Speedvale 
Mill,” as follows: 


When Mrs. Goldie arrived with her three children, 
Thomas, John, and James, there was only a path 
way leading from the Elora Road through the 
‘woods to the river, over which there was no bridge 
At frst sight of the place, Mrs. Goldie was filled 
‘sith dismay, it looked like'@ bit af the back woods, 

aving lived for a few years in New 
She often told of the construction of the 
mill, when she cooked for sixteen men, looked alter 
her family, andl ddl all the housework with litle as: 
sistance. Work at the mill continued on through 
1860.61. The building was in twa sections, one of 
stone, containing four run of stone, water wheels, 
and all the cleaning machinery required for the 
‘making of Rour. ‘The other section was for grain 
storage, The dam, as left by Mr. Smith, ae situ 
ated about two hundred yards below the present eo 
‘ment bridge above the Country Club, a long race 
way leading from it to the stave factory... AIL this 
was discarded and a new dam made lower dovn, 
With a larger raceway connecting with the power 
house. Toward the end of 1861 the work 
finished and the mill ready to operate. In those 
days, an ample supply of wheat was delivered at 
the mil by farmers, who came from every direction, 
sometimes from distant sections as there were no 
railways to the north. Usually: the mill yard was 
crowded with teams awaiting their turn to unload, 
and there were days when the line extended up 10 
the Elora Road, and beyond. The fist head muller 
was James Hitcheox of Paris, (C.W,]. Most of the 
flour in thote days was packed in barrels, and the 
cooper trade was in a flourishing condition, there 
being about seventy-five or more coopers emplayed 
in Guelph, making barrels forthe several mill 







































In the fall of 1860 J.C. Presant’s “Victoria 
Mill” at the comer of Huskisson and Welling- 
ton Streets was destroyed by fire, and this com 











James Goldie 
(Historical Ata of Wellington County, 1906, 





The People's Mil ume by James Cali 
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bined with the rise in prices for flour caused by 
the American Civil War, helped the new Gol- 
die Mill to prosper greatly 
The second stage in the development of the 
Goldie convern came about as the result of an- 
‘other serious fire, On the night of Wednesday, 
‘June 8, 1864, the People’s or Wellington Mill 
now owned by W.P. McLaren of Hamilton 
and leased by Chatles Whitelaw of Paris, was 
burned, apparently by an arsonist. The total 
,000, ane as there was lite 
the mill was not immediately 











loss exceeded $3 
rebuilt!” Upon MeLaren’s death, James Gol- 
dic, bought the premises in 1866, and immedi 
ately set about repairing and expanding it, the 
result being a “fine substantial stone structure 
90 by 40 feet in size and five storeys high, with 
two storehouses in connection 60 by 50 and 35 
bby 40 feet, and an elevator 70 x 50." Once 
the People’s Mill was rebuilt, Goldie sold the 
smaller Speedvale Mill to John Pipe who oper 

ated it for the next fifteen years. Goldie's new 
rill prospered, and he soon became prominent 
in local business and politics. 

Another manufacturing enterprise, which 
‘would later grow to a substantial size, was the 
knitting and weaving establishment of Arm 
strong, McCrae & Co. Started in 1860 in a 
small way, it grew rapidly during the Ameri 
‘can Civil War years. By 1867 they were able to 
erect a large building and import considerabl 
new machinery. A description of the business 
as it appeared in October, 1867, follows: 








‘Some months ago when the building ofthis Hosiery 
And Yarn Factory was frst spoken of, we hailed the 
project a8 a most hopeful one, and as an indication 
that ere long the woollen manufactures of Guelph 
‘would become not only profitable but much more 
Widely extended. Mert. Armstrong, McCrae & 
Co. have set a good example, in the enterprise 
which they have displayed in starting such an ex 
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tensive factory, and the energy and spisit which 
‘they manifested in pushing on the work connected 
with the building and fitting up the machinery 
‘Operations began in the month of April, and by the 
middle of August the factory was in running 
order 

‘The building stands on the corner of Huskisson 
and Surrey Streets, with the main front looking to: 
wards the Market. Te is, including the scouring and 
engine house, 83 feet ong by 34 deep, and is two 
storeys and a-half high. Ic is built entirely of tone, 
land is a fine specimen of tape-pointed rubble 
Wwork.... The factory when in full operation can 
turn out one hundred pairs of shirts and drawers a 
month, besides a considerable quantity ofsale yarn, 
to say nothing of many dozen pairs of socks. The 
proprietors have lately been giving their attention 
more to the manufacture of the finer kinds of goods, 
in men's and women’s underclothing, and the qual- 
ity and finish of some of the samples that we saw on 
‘our visit cannot be matched in Canada. Indeed, it 
‘would be superfluous praise from us to commend 
these goods, after they were awarded all the fist 
prizes at the late Provincial Exhibition... 








It is significant that the firm, considered 
large by contemporary standards, was © 
pected to employ no more than thirty hands 
“including those engaged in mounting and 
finishing...t0 work the factory tit full 
power”! 

Unlike the James Goldie Company and 
Armstrong, McCrae & Company, the Ray 
mond Sewing Machine Company appears t0 
have developed upon the basis of technological 
innovation. Charles Raymond was born in 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts, January 6, 1826, 
land at the age of seventeen apprenticed him- 
self to the Massachusetts Cotton Mills Com- 
pany at Lowell, to learn a machinis’s trade. 
Alter completing his apprenticeship and work- 
ing three years as a journeyman for that com- 
pany, Raymond moved to Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, where, after a few years, he went into 
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business for himself, Observing the current in- 
terest in the invention of a practical mechani- 
‘eal sewing machine, Raymond constructed one 
in the spring of 1852, and, although he had 
made considerable progress in its perfection, 
when Singer was issued a patent for their sew. 
ing machine, Raymond temporarily discontin- 
ued his project and concentrated upon perfo 
ing clock-making machinery. In 1856, 
however, Raymond turned his attention once 
again to sewing machines, and in 1857 he re 
ceived his first patent, In 1858 he began t0 
manufacture sewing machines on a full time 
basis, 





Unfortunately for Raymond, the sewing 
‘machine business in the United States was a 
ready well established, and he soon found him: 
self facing lawsuits regarding patent infringe 
ments, while his 
appropriated by his competitors. In the face of 
these difficulties, he decided to move to Cana 
dda, and in 1860 set up a small factory in Mont 
real, This business proved unsatisfactory and 
Raymond withdrew, losing one-third of his 
capital in the process. 

Determined to try again elsewhere in Cana 
da, Raymond’ came to Guelph, and on Octo 








ber 29, 1861, opened a small manufacturing 
establishment in an old carriage works at the 
corner of Yarmouth and Suffolk Streets. Here 
the business prospered, and during the Civil 
War when American competition was elimi 
nated, the firm grew rapidly. Always an inno- 
vator, Raymond's machines began to attract 
an international reputation. By 1873 he could 
confidently advertise that “Hundreds of Thou 
sands of these Machines have been made and 
are now in use, They are sold all over the 
world.” 

‘The fourth important firm started in the 











carly eighteen-sixties was the Bell Organ Com 
pany. Williamn Bell, the future head of the Bell 
‘Organ Company was bo in Dumfries, Scot 
land, on September 9, 1833. In 1853 he moved 
to Toronto, then lived for a time in the United 
States. Returning to Canada in 1860 just be- 
fore the outbreak of the American Civil War 
he married daughter of 
Thomas Christie, a miller in Edwardsburg, 
GW. They returned to the United States, and 
remained there until 1864: 











Isabella Chris 





during which year he paid a visit to his brother, 
who had begun the manufacture of organs and 
‘melodeons at Guelph, Canada, So allured was he 
with the prospect which the enterprize held ont, 
that he took a partnership in the business, and re 
mained in Guelph. After a litle, his was the head 
that planned and the hand that directed the 
Dsiness. 

Initially the business was a small one, em: 
ploying only two workmen, turning out “one 
‘complete organ each week,” in the upper room 





‘of a building on Wyndham Street. Shortly 
thereafter they moved to a stately three-storey 
building on Carden Street 


Equipped with every convenience for the trade to 
be carried on within its walls, In the newly equip. 
ped establishment there were turned out each 

gans; and there were about 100 hands 
le, Mr. Bells instincts taught 
snd for a market, and the result 
fof the effort was splendi 













‘The American Civil War not only produced 
1 period in which Guelph’s new manufactur- 
ing firms could prosper, it also directly in- 
volved one of Guelph’s oldest and most re 
spected establishments, the foundry and 
machine shop of Adam Robertson and Son, 
When the American Civil War broke out, 
Bennet Burleigh, a Scotsman related to the 
Robertsons, was living in the southern States. 
Burleigh joined the Confederate army as a 
lieu 





and served in that capacity for some 
time. In 1862, Burleigh concocted a plan to 
aid the south, and came to Guelph to seek the 
help of the Robertsons who were sympathetic 
to the Rebel cause, 

There was a large prison camp on Johnson's 
Island in Lake Brie just off Cleveland, Ohio, 
where thousands of Confederate prisoners of 
War were interned. Burleigh persuaded. the 
Robertsons to manufacture cannons, cannon 
balls and hand grenades, which a group of 
Cont mpathizers would use to attack 
the camp and liberate the prisoners. The war 
material made by the Robertsons was shipped 
to Sarnia—some by train and some via Geor- 
gian Bay marked “potatocs”—but the plot 
failed and Burleigh was taken prisoner. He 
was held in Port Comfort, but escaped and re- 
turned to Guelph. Later Burleigh became an 
internationally known war correspondent and 
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DIPLOMA 


W. BELL & CO 


ORGAN 


Melodeon Manufacturers 
GUELPH, ONT., 


VERWHELMINGLY ahead of all ccmpet 
tor atthe Quebeo ana Onrarig Proviteiat 
Finnltong idtt Motel ut Tonto fe 
tie prves at Motrvealond nT 
treseceved tho tovt open and ipo 
Tat Harmeniim. or Large Cabizes Ogu! 
theldeat pge{or te best Meloleos 














Ali Instruments Warrantece 
for Five Years, 


And entire aatnfaction guaranteed. KP tilaw 
trated Catalogue sent inte on apication 
"BELL 8 CO. 





Guelph, Oct 18, 1670. 


Advertisement, Bell Organ Company from the 
Guelph Mercury, Oct. 13,1670 
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reported on campaigns in Egypt, Madagascar, 
Ashanti, South Africa and the Balkans. One of 
the cannons, not shipped because of a fault, 
stood in front of the Robertson residence on 
Mitchell Street for years. Later it was moved 
and placed in front of the residence of Dr. Nor- 
man Wallace at 5 Queen Street. 

‘Although all of these manufacturing firms 
contributed significantly to Guelph’s prosper 
ity during the eighteen-sixties, their real im. 
portance lay in two areas. First, they concen: 
trated skilled labour in Guelph, and second, 
they formed the basis for Guelph’s rapid indus 
trial expansion during the Franco-Prussian 
war years (1870-1874) and the National Policy 
period (1879-1883), This concentration of 
skilled labour and the accumulation of capital 
by financial and mercantile enterprises would 
prove of particular importance. Older firms 
expanded rapidly and from 1869 on, a large 
number of new enterprises 
around skilled employees from such estab: 
lished firms as Robertson & Son, Raymond 

ewing Machine Company, The Bell Organ 
Company, and Armstrong and McCrae. Al- 
though not all 
vive, many did, and were significant in the 
transformation of Guelph from a mercantile to 

















these new firms would sur 








aan industrial centre, 


aed 
In spite of considerable progress made in de 
veloping an economic base, events between 
1866 and 1871 vulnerable 
Guelph’s economy was to outside interference 
In particular the building of the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce and Wellington, Grey and Bruce 
railways would cause difficult local problems. 
han a decade, merchants in both 


showed how 








For more 
Toronto and Hamilton had investigated the 








‘The rsidenc of Dr. Norman Wallae at 5 Queen Stet 
ith anno in fot of es 


feasibility of building a railway into the rap- 
idly growing areas of North Wellington, Grey 
and Bruce. From time to time charters had 
been granted to groups proposing to build a 
railway from either Guelph or Toronto 10 
‘Owen Sound, and the residents of such towns 
as Fergus, Arthur, Mount Forest and Orange 
ville had proclaimed their enthusiasm for any 
project which promised to bring rail transpor- 
tation to their town, 
The report of the Railway Committee of 
ington County Council made June 4 
supported the building of a railway 
‘uelph to Owen Sound, Similar support 
Committee established by the 
Provisional Council of Bruce County in their 








1858, 
from 





was given by a 





report of January 3, 1862, in which they sug 
gested that a bonus of $400,000 in debentures 
be given upon completion of such a railway.” 
In 1864, a group of promoters led by the 
Hon. John MeMurrich and Francis Shanley of 
Toronto, acquired a charter to build a railway 
sm Guelph to Owen Sound. By its charter, 








the Wellington, Grey and Bruce Railway 
Company was to have a capital of $1,500,000 
divided into 13,000 shares of $100.00 each. In 
spite of a short flurry of excitement, the obvi- 
‘ous fact that the railway could not pay its way 
soon cooled investor interest. 

In 1866, two Toronto-based railway projects 
‘were under discussion, which had the pote 





ial 





of cutting off much of the grain that flowed to 
Guelph and diverting it directly to Toronto. 
‘The first, being pushed by William Gooder- 
hham and his associates, proposed to extend the 
Northern Railway from Collingwood to Owen 
Sound, and to build a branch line (the Grey 
and Simcoe) from Durham to Angus. The sec- 
fond Toronto project, promoted by John Fow- 
Ter, (an itinerant railway contractor from Port 
Hope) was to run from the Grand Trunk line 
somewhere near Weston or Brampton, then 
north-west to the Arthur, Mount Forest area, 
through whichever town would give it the best 
‘bonus, and thenee to Owen Sound. With this 
indication that Toronto interests were looking 
seriously at their area, merchants and millers 
in Wellington, Grey and Bruce began, once 
again, to agitate for a bonus or stock subserip- 
tion to encourage such a project, 

For the merchants of Hamilton, the Toronto. 
railway projects and the eagerness of the busi- 
rnessmen in the Counties of Wellington, Grey 
and Brace for a railway into that area, spelled 
a serious threat. Should the trade of Waterloo, 
Wellington, Grey and Bruce be diverted exclu 
sively to Toronto, a severe blow would be dealt 
to the “ambitious city.” The Hamilton Evening 
‘Times of April 30, 1866, offered this analysis of 
the situation: 





‘Our exchanges from the Counties of Grey, Bruce 
and Wellington, come to ws laden with accounts of 
meetings held for the purpose of devising some 
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scheme for the improvement of that district by 
bringing it into connection with ehe main lines of 
Railway in the Province... Various schemes are 
being proposed for the opening up of this extensive 
country, and not less than four or five different 
routes have been suggested, 

To the Great Western, the construction of the 
Branch in question [the Wellington, Grey and 
Bruce] would be of the utmost value. It would give 
ithe almost sole control of the great local traffic 
Which before long this district of the country must 
supply. «The proposed line recommends itself to 
the serious attention ofthe people of Hamilton, and 
‘more especially to its wholesale merchants, That 
some line for the opening up of this district will 
shortly be built is a matter which docs not admit of 
doubt; the only question is as to the route which 
shall he decided on. Iit be built from Oven Sound 
to Weston, or w Stratford, chen the whole trade of 
the district through which ie runs will be diverted 
from Hamilton to rival cities. If the line proposed 
bby Mr. Watkins is constructed, Hamilton will not 
‘only have an equal chance with Toronto but will 
have the advantage over it inasmuch as its connec 
tion with the Great Western will tend to draw its 
traffic and travel in our direction. . An opportunity 
is now presented to Hamilton which, if not im= 
proved, may never present itself again. It is for our 
‘merchants to say whether they will take advantage 
oft, or turn it from their doors:® 





For Guelph’s business community, the possi 
bility that some rival centre would build a line 
into Guelph’s market area was a serious situa 
tion, However, in late May a little of the pres 
sure was relieved when, in a face to face con- 
frontation at a meeting in Toronto, the 
supporters of John Fowler's “Central 
Railway” from Brampton to Owen Sound 
were soundly defeated by the promoters back- 
ing the Northern Railway’s extension from 
Collingwood to Owen Sound and from Angus 
to Durham. The editor of the Guelph Herald was 
overjoyed:® but if the defeat of the Central 
Railway was seen as a triumph in Guelph, the 
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approval of the Northern Railway extension 
\was still a threat to Hamilton’s larger interests, 
As the Hamilton Evening Times put it, whichever 
railway the Toronto interests chose, “The 
efforts of the latter city are to monopolize the 
whole trade of the district to be served by the 
proposed line.” Thus Hamilton’s business 
‘men had no choice but to push ahead with the 
Wellington, Grey and Bruce line from Guelph 
to Owen Sound, 

From Guelph's point of view, however, there 
‘was an important tactical consideration to be 

















kept in mind. If either Toronto or Ham 
interests were to build a railway into Guelph’s 
market area, against the wishes of Guelph’s 
business community, it was desirable that such 
a railroad should have its terminus in Guelph, 
That way, at least something would be 
salvaged." Moreover, too vigorous opposition 
‘on the part of Guelph’s businessmen might 
drive a considerable amount of the norther: 
trade away in retaliation. 

During May, June and July of 1867, it ap- 
peared that the Hamilton based Wellington, 
Grey and Bruce promoters would sweep the 
field before them, After a series of large public 
‘meetings ancl demonstrations in Fergus, Elora, 
Drayton, Harriston, Mount Forest, Clifford, 
Ayton, Holstein and Walkerton, the first 
Board of Directors was elected in Hamilton, 
and on June twenty-eight, the sod-turning cer 
emonies were held at Fergus. These ceremo 





nies were immediately followed by a vigorous 
campaign to persuade local municipalities 10 
‘grant large subsidies to aid in the construction, 
of the line 

AL first, the bonus campaigns appeared to 
bbe going very well. By December, the follow- 
ing bonus by-laws had been passed: Nichol, 
$10,000; Fergus, $10,000; Elora, $10,000; 
Peel, $40,000; Maryborough, $40,000; Minto, 








$70,000; Wallace, $25,000; and Howick, 
$20,000; for a total of $225,000.28 There the 
campaign halted, far short of its objective. By 
this time it was clear that the cost of the Well- 
ington, Grey and Bruce was likely to exceed 
$30,000 per mile or more than $2,500,000 to- 
tal. Thus, without an enormous increase in 
municipal subsidization or a much greater 
threat by Toronto interests, the project was not 
1a viable proposition. In recognition of this fact, 
‘as winter approached, the whole enterprise 
ground to a halt, and Guelph’s businessmen 
‘once again heaved a sigh of relief 

In the meantime, the Toronto Board of 
‘Trade, having been persuaded that wide 





gauge railways were 100 expensive to build and 
‘operate, had decided to back the narrow gauge 
proposals being promoted by George Laidlaw 
According to Laidlaw and his backers, the to- 
tal cost of construction of their railway would 
not exceed $15,000. per mile. Based upon this, 
the Toronto businessmen argued strongly for 
the construction of two narrow gauge lines: the 
Toronto, Grey and Bruce and the Toronto and 
Nipissing. According to the Toronto spokes 
men (led by William Gooderham and J.G 
Worts) the benefits of building these ‘wo lines 
The Monetary Times made 
this report of a meeting held in Toronto on 
November 23, 1867: 














would be enormous. 


Narrow Gauge Railay —A meeting was held in To: 
ont, on the 23rd inst. of those interested in the 
construction of two lines of railway on the light na 
row gauge principle, known as the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce Railway, and the Toronto and Nipissing 
Railway. The Chairman (Mr. J.G. Wort) stated 
the projected roads would increase the imports of 
‘Toronto by 1,000,000 bushels of grain, and 40,000, 
(000 feet of lumber the Fist year, and would open ap 
sections of country at present not served by any 
railway. 2" 


Asa result of this meeting it was decided to 








apply for charters for the two narrow gauge 
lines, and to ask the Toronto City Council for 
a large subsidy 

‘On March 4, 1868, the Act incorporating 
the Toronto, Grey and Bruce was signed into 
law. According to its terms the capital was set 
at $3,000,000; the gauge established at 3°6", 
and the route was to run from Toronto, 
through Orangeville to Southampton. 
ing the great energy being put into the To: 
onto line by its backers, the Hamilton Evening 
Times, on March 26, 1868, remarked plaintive- 
ly 
The fiends and advocates of the Toronto, Bruce, 
and Grey narrow-gauge Railway held a meeting in 
the drill shed at Owen Sound, on ‘Thursday last 
Mr. Medealf, éx-Mayor of Toronto, Adam Crooks, 
Esq. and Mr, Laidlaw were present and addressed 
the crowd, The estimated cost ofthe road is $15,000 
pet mile, OF this amount itis expected that the mn 
nicipalities through which the road is to be built 
will pay one-third of this amount, and that the bal 
ance will be raised by. private subscription. What 
are the friends of the Guelph, Wellington, Bruce 
and Grey doing at the present moment? "They 
should be hard at work, or the Torontonians will 
steal a march on thei.” 

















The Times had every reason to be con. 
cerned. In township afier township, in spite of 
the stiff opposition of the Hamilton interests, 
the Toronto, Grey and Bruce narrow gauge 
‘won municipal backing. When the City of To 
ronto voted a bonus of $250,000 in the fall of 
1868, the construction of the line, at least to 
Mount Forest, was assured, Hamilton, already 
bankrupt from previous railway ventures, 
could give only $26,000, raised from the sale of 
its shares in the Great Western, to the subsidies 
for the Wellington, Grey and Bruce 

In terms of construction, the Wellington, 
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Grey and Bruce actually got under way first 
in an attempt to steal a march on the Toronto 
line, Work began on the Guelph to Alma sec- 
tion at the end of March, 1869, but proceeded 
so slowly that it was not completed to Fergus 
uuntil September, 1870, and to Alma (making 
a total distance of 21 miles) by December of 
the same year.® In contrast, the sod-turning 
ceremonies of the Toronto, Grey and Bruce 
were held on October 3, 1869, (with Prince 
Arthur wielding the spade), and by May 1 
1871, the line opened to Orangeville (48 
miles), and the work of grading and bridging 
‘was almost complete to Arthur village, a fur- 








ther 24 miles.» 
Although Guelph’s businessmen had re- 
mained cool to both railway projects in their 
carly stages, once the Toronto line began 
showing signs of success they immediately took 
fan active part in support of the Wellington, 
Grey and Bruce, If railways must come into 
Guelph’s market area, it was more advanta- 
ggeous that they lead directly to Guelph. 





In the end, of course, Guelph’s busing 





community could salvage litte from the whole 

The Town's whole strategy up to 1871, 
had been to make itself the “great centre of at- 
traction and radiation" to all the adjoining 
townships, and to do so the ‘Town's ratepayers 


affair 





had taxed themselves to build roads, railways 
and a Market House, and had, again and 
again, fought off challenges by the business 
men of other centres for control of its market 
area. Now it had lost the main battle for that 
area, and the Town, by that los, was made 
even more dependent upon the rapid develop- 
ment of manufacturing for its fature prosperity 
and growth, 

















‘St Bartolomen’s Church inca 1877, 











Religion and 
Education 


From the standpoint of social and institu 
tional development, the years 1851 to 1881 
were a period of considerable growth. During 
this time the construction of churches, schools 
and hospitals was an important part of this 
progress, and municipal government would 
play an expanded role in social affairs. The 
large influx of settlers during these years came 








primarily from the British Isles, as shown in 
‘Table XXIV, but by far the most important 
change to occur was the growing predomi- 
nence of Canadian-born second and third gen- 
eration residents, 





With the Town's rapid increase in popula 
tion and wealth in the 1853-1856 period, many 
fof the well established churches found their 
buildings t00 small for the needs of their con- 
gregations. At the same time, many of the 
smaller religious groups were able (0 finance 
their first permanent homes. As a result, a 
great many new and substantial churches were 
erected. 

‘The first new church to be built was the Ro- 





man Catholic, When their original wooden 
church was burned by arsonists in October, 
1844, the Reverend Thomas Gibney immedi 
ately undertook to erect a larger and more im: 





Captain Walter Clark, physical education 
strctor and dil sergeant a 
‘he Guelph Collegiate Insta, He fded 
‘is famous Highland Cadet Cops and 
the Daughters ofthe Empire inthe 1880's 
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‘Table XX1V 























Population of Guelph by Country of Birth, 1851-1881! _ 

1851 1861 = 1881 
Country Na % No, % No, Na, % 
England and Wales 273 1203175 127 
Ireland 21 695101 698 TL 
Scotland 108 615896858 
Canada 388 2422 4062 59.1 6857693 
United States 18 4 2360 8487688 
Other 5 380 e710 12 








posing structure. “Phe good parishioners toiled 
for two years... The church, this ime of 
stone, was placed under the patronage of St 
Bartholomew. In the same year. ..Father Gib- 
ney suffered a broken leg when thrown from 








J a few days later" 

In 1852, the Guelph Catholic Church and 
missions had been placed in the charge of the 
Jesuit Order led locally by Father John Hol- 
‘er, who was assisted by the Reverends J. Fraz- 
crini and Gaspanns Matoga.’ Together the 
three priests set out to create in Guelph a full 
range of educational, welfare and social insti- 
tutions, In 1852, Holzer obtained a charter for 
"St. Ignatius College” which he intended to 
found in Guelph. In 1853, an orphanage was 
‘established and a large school building begun. 
‘The passin 
ever, appears to have changed Father Holzer's 
plans for the college. With taxes available for 
the education of Catholic children, a separate 
school was opened under the direction of Pat 
rick Downey, formerly a teacher in the Guelph 
common schools, With Downey in charge, St 
Stanislaus Separate school was opened on Jan 
vary 14, 1854. 

Having erected a stone church and school, a 


his horse, and di 











of the 





;parate School Act, how: 








third important step in the building program 
was taken in 1855 with the building of a con 
vent. At the same time, Bishop Farrel of Ham: 
ilton invited the Sisters of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to take up residence and to establish a 
private girls’ school in Guelph. 





Thus, on June 





Pater Jon Hole 


10, 1856, four Sisters of that Order, designated 
by the driver of the Hamilton stage coach as 
‘Mrs. Lynn and daughters”, travelled from 
London to Guelph to take up residence there: 
Although the convent was not yet complete 
the Sisters began the school, 
Academy”, by teaching in the private homes 
of John Harris and Mrs. MJ. Doran. 

in 1857, Loretto Academy, a residential and 
day school for female pupils of all denomii 
tions, was completed, The Guelph Directory for 
1875-1876. gives this description of Loretto 
Academy 














‘The Lorain Consent of the Immaculate Conception, in 
alfliation with Loretto Abbey, Toronto, is beauti 
Tully situated on the Catholic Hill, and with the 
‘Church and College is one of the first objects that 
attracts the eye when approaching the Town. It 
Consists of a large and spacious building particu 
larly convesient to the Town and yet remote 
enough to secure the quiet and sechusion so net 
sary to an institution of its kind. It is conducted by 
the Ladies ofthe Loretto, is open to young ladies of 
all denominations, and is carried on in precisely the 
Same system and equally as well as the Loretto Ab- 
bey of Toronto, both as regards the efficiency of 
teachers and comfort of pupils 
Re. Mother Regis Harris, Superiorss. 











After a successful campaign to build a rec- 
tory in 1857, Father Holzer took a fourth ma- 
jor step in the creation of Catholic institutions. 
In 1861, he and the Jesuit Order invited the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, who had a convent at 
Hamilton, to undertake the care and supervi 
sion of a hospital and House of Providence in 
Guelph. The latter institution was charged 
specifically with the care of the aged, invalid 
and infirm of the area. During the first year, 
‘St. Joseph's Hospital and House of Providence, 
under the care of five Sisters, was housed in 

small stone building called the “Gate House’ 
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which contained only sixteen beds for both 
hospital and residence purposes. In 1862, how- 
ever, a stone building was completed and the 
hospital moved into the new premises. In the 
Gity of Guelph Directory for 1882-1883, this de- 
scription of these institutions is given: 


‘St Joseph's Hospital and House of Providence un 
er the superintendence of the Sisters of St. Jose 





ere 





‘The Second St Joseph's Hospital, 1862. 
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is located on Hospital street north of the London 
road, and isa fine three-story stone building, fitted 
‘up with all necessary appointments for the eare of 
the sick. In connection with the Hospital is a farm 
of 30 acres, from which is procured the vegetables 
and fruit used in the institution. The Hospital was 
chartered in 1862, and additions made from time to 
time, as necessity required. The House of Provi 
dence, in connection, is designed for aged people, 
and those requiring a temporary home, The Hospi 
tal is supported by the usual Government and Mu: 
nicipal grants, and voluntary aid. At the time of 
four visit it contained 12 patients in the Hospital 
and 41 in the House of Providence.” 

‘The final stage of the building program in- 

stituted by Father Holzer, however, was some- 
what less successful. In 1862 or 1863, a large, 
new church was begun, On October 4, 1863, 
the ceremony of laying the corner stone was 
held with dignitaries from all over the Prov- 
ince in attendance. Acton Burrows gives this 
description of the event: 
(On Sunday, October th, the ceremony of laying 
the comer sione of the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Bartholomew was performed. The work had 
been in progress for some time, and the stone work 
hhad been raised to a considerable height, and the 
south side of the partally-buile walls was tastefully 
‘decorated with evergreens and streamers, The pro: 
‘eesion, headed by the Bishop, passed from the old 
‘church'to the west end of the new buildings, where 
the sanctuary was to be, at which place the Bishop. 
blessed a large wooden cross, placed on the site to 
bbe occupied by the altar. ‘The procession then 
passed to the front of the church, where the comer 
stone was placed * 


Unfortunately, the work of building, begun 
with such hope, was not completed, 

Father P. Hamel, who succeeded Father 
Holzer in 1863, had travelled extensively in 
Europe during his student days and had been 
fascinated with the grace and beauty of the 
Cathedral in Cologne, Germany. When he 






‘came to Guelph, he decided to create a minia 


ture replica of the Cologne Cathedral, and 
hired Joseph Connelly, a pupil of Pugin, the 
renowned English architect, to draw up the 
plans. The foundations laid by Father Holzer 
were abandoned, and on July 10, 1876, a ce 
mony was held planting the cross and turning 
the sod for the new church." The following 
year, the comer stone was laid and construc: 
tion begun adjacent to St. Bartholomew's 
Church. In a project lasting many months, the 
apse with its crown of chapels, the chancel and 
transepts were roofed over, and a spire was 
erected. wall between St 
Bartholomew's and the new church was re 

The City of 
res this excel- 








Then the 


moved and the wo areas joined, 
Guelph Directory for 1885-1886 
lent description of the building: 





The Charch of Our Lay ofthe Inomaculate Conception isa 
magnificent stone building, om the most elevated 
site in the City, at the west end of Macdonald (sie) 
street. It was begun in 1876. One half ofthe edifice 
is completed at a cost of $50,000. The remaining 
portion it is expected will soon be erected. A crypt 
extends under the part completed, and a spacious 
hall will be provided under the naive [sie] and 
aisles. ‘The Church will have a seating capacity of 
1800. The following is a condensed description of 
the principal features of the Church: The style of 
the building is of the early 14th century French 
Gothic, and will be carried out in its purity in all 
the details, carving, frescoing, decorations, etc. The 
‘exterior views om all sides are bold, vatied and pie 
turesque, while those of the interior, with is forests 
of pillars and pointed arches, its great traceried 
windows of different designs, its numerous chapels, 
‘een in the distance through the opens of the great 
chancel, give ever changing perspectives at each 
step. The beautifully designed traceried windows 
will be filed with stained glass of gorgcous hues, 
speaking in silent language the grand lessons and 
sublime legends of Holy Scripture, while the walls, 
pillars and ceiling will ontinve the glorious narra: 




















Ea 
SMe cat 


‘The Church of cur Lady, tar vw with spires complete. 


tive in magnificent frescoes, rich carvings and costly 

Rev. Wm. J. Doherty, Si pastor. Assistant 
Priests, Rev. David Plante, S.) Francis Damorti- 
er, SJ; Theodore Fleck, SJ John AS. Macdo. 
nald, SJ. 


In 1888, under Father Doherty's supervi- 
sion, the body of the church was completed, 
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and the towers built to the level of the nave. In 
1907, Father J.J. Connolly undertook the dec- 
oration of the interior, adding the marble 
sanctuary, stained glass windows, and mural 
decoration. The final step, the completion of 
the towers, was taken in 1929 and by the fall of 
1926, fifty years after its initiation, the Church 
of Our Lady, was completed."? For a relatively 
small parish it was a remarkable achievement. 

The second congregation to build a new 
‘church was St. George's Anglican in 1851. Ac- 
ton Burrows describes the circumstances: 


"The church of St. George. .- was now found t0 be 
quite inadequate to the accommodation ofthe rap- 
ily increasing congregation, and it was therefore 
determined to build a larger edifice, of stone, the 
comer stone of which was laid July 17th, 1854, by 
Rev. Arthur Palmer, assisted by Rev. EM. Stews 
art, Assistant Minister; Rev. J.G, Geddes, Hamil- 
ton; Rev. M. Boomer, Galt; Mr. Sheriff Grange, 
Mr, R. Jackson, Col, 'W. Hewat, churchwardens, 
and others... The Building Committee consisted 
fof Messrs. FW. Stone, James Wilson, G,J. Grange, 
'A\K, Baker, WHT, Patker and Frederick Marcon, 
together with the Rector. The architect was Mr. 
William ‘Thomas, and Messrs. John Worthington, 
John Harrison and James ‘Thompson were the 
“contractors... The ‘estimated cost of the new 
building war £2,500, and the work was at once 
commenced, but the original design was never fully 
‘carried out, only a part of the contemplated stone 
building being erected, as an addition to the origi- 
ral wooden structure. The work was completed in 
the course ofa few months. 














With the rapid expansion of the Town's 
population between 1853 and 1856, this en- 
larged church was quickly outgrown. 

Tn 1859, a movement led by Dr. William 
Clarke and J.W. Brown was begun to erect a 
new Anglican church away from the develop: 
ing commercial centre of Town. In November, 
Clarke and Brown offered to purchase the St. 
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The Second St. George's Church in the Square, 1851-1874 


George's Square site for £2,150, on the condi 
tion that if the Town did not buy it from them 
‘within two years, the property would revert to 
them. Reverend Arthur Palmer, the minister 
countered with a proposal “that if the congre- 
gation donate £1,500", he would 
‘provide the balance of what would be te 
quired to finish the church” begun in 1851 
with money obtained “trom other sources" 
With the congregation split on the subject, 
nothing was done at that time," 

In April, 1863, Doctor Clarke once again 
renewed his offer to the vestry of St. George's 
Church, this time offering $10,000. By that 
time, traffic had become so heavy, and the 
general area so unsuitable for expansion, that 
the congregation was now anxious to sell and 
accepted his offer in order to build a new 
church on Woolwich Street. “In July, Doctor 
Clarke offered to transfer the site to the Town 








would 














atthe same price, an offer which was not then 
accepted". 

As a result of these setbacks and the com- 
‘mercial depression of 1866-1870, the new An- 








slican church did not get under way until 
1871, with Archdeacon Arthur Palmer, Wil 
Jiam Reynolds, TW. Saunders, George Elliott 
and Judge A. Macdonald acting as the build 
ing committee. Acton Burrows gave this de- 
scription of the laying of the corner stone: 


(On Tuesday, May 25rd, the event so long hoped for 
by the congregation of St. George's Chueh, the 
laying of the corner stone of the new church, took 
place. A special and largely attended service was 
held in the old church, alter which the children of 
the Sunday School, followed by the members of the 
‘congregation, the building committee an 
clergy present, including Revs. Messts. Geddes, 
Hamilton; Boomer, Galt; Cooper, Fergus, and 
others, formed a procession and proceeded to the 
site of the new ‘building... The cost of his 
bailing. ..was to be $29,998.60." 





the 





St. George's Church was opened for reli 
gious services on April 20, 1873." 

In the meantime, negotiations had gone on 
between Doctor William Clarke and the Town 
Council for the acquisition of St. George's 
Square. By February, 1873, an agreement had 
been reached whereby the Town would lease 
the Square and turn it into a park. After the 





by-law had been read a second time, and was 
ready for ratification, further negotiations took 
place 


Instead of a lease, Doctor Clarke now 
Il the Square to the Town for 
$6,250, and on March 18, 1873, a by 
Dodying these new terms was passed." In 
effect, Dr. Clarke had made a gift to St 
George’s Church of $3,750. 

The Town of Guelph Directory for 1873 gives 
this information regarding St. George's 
Chureb: 














‘St Goorge’s Episcopal Church. "The ste was recently 
purchased by the Town, and the building removed. 
‘The magnificent Church recently erected neat the 
riveredge and almost opposite the Court House 





was formally opened on. the 20th of April, 1873, 
The Rev. Archdeacon Palmer officiate, assted by 
his curate, the Rev. F. Alexander. The Churchwar- 
devs are TW. Saunders and Judge Macdonald." 








Soon after the completion of St. George's 
Church, the career of one of Guelph’s most r 
markable clergymen drew to a close, In 187: 
Archdeacon Arthur Palmer, after more than 
forty years in Guelph’s most influential pulpit, 
resigned. In failing health, he had travelled to 
Europe, but in returned to 
Guelph to wind up his affairs. On August 25th, 
he and his family sailed to England, never to 
return. He was succeeded by the Reverend Al: 
exander Dixon.” 

In 1886, the City of Guelph Direcory described 
St. George’s as follows: 














St George’ Church. ...Tt has a seating capacity of 
{900..."The Sunday School has an attendance of be- 
‘vwcen 300 and 400 pupils and 32 teachers; E. Mor 
Tis, Supt; Robert Mackenzie, Sec., Mr. Grub, Li 
bbrarian, A Sunday School is also sustained at the 
Schoolhouse on Waterloo avenue....Ven. Arch 








‘The thind St. George's Church, raced on Woolwich 
Sire, showing fotridgeacasthe Speed Rice. 
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St Ana's Presbyterian Church, Nok Ste, 
completed in 1858, 


deacon Dixon, rector; Rev. E.A. Irving, curate; Ea 
‘mund Morris and Geo, Murton, wardens; Mrs. 
Harvey, organist, The Rectory, adjoining the 
Church, was erected at a cost of $8,000. The 
‘Church and Rectory are considered the finest speci 
‘mens of early English architecture in Canada. ‘The 
Church is entirely fre from deb." 








‘The third of Guelph’s congregations to un- 
dertake a major building program was St. An- 
drew’s, When the Municipal Council bought 
St. Andrew's Church in 1855, (for the site of 
the Market House-Town Hall) the congrega 
tion decided to erect a handsome stone struc 
ture on the south-east comer of Norfolk and 
Suffolk Streets 





David Allan, in collaboration with Mr. Hay, of To- 
onto, wat the atchitect, and superintended the 
rection of the building. Work began in 1857, but 
‘was not completed until the fall of 1858. Services in 
the meantime were held in the Court House. The 
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building, which is pure pointed Gothic style was 
Duilein a most substantial manner. The spire being 
‘well proportioned, stands one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and is surmounted by the Gallic cock as a 
weather vane. Eight bells were added, suspended 
by strong springs, giving a handsome finish to the 
re. The money available for thet 
sufficient to include a spire, and Mr. David Allan, 
personally, subscribed the one thousand dollars 
necessary for its erection, so that the church would 
bbe complete. 

The church was completed in 1858 at a total 
cost of £5,089, 13s, 2d, ‘The contractors were 
Messrs. Morrison and Emslie for the stone work, 
land Mess. Bonet and Ryan for the carpenter 
work 








(On July 1, 1859, the Rev. John Hogg was 
formally inducted as pastor 

In 1868, a fourth Presbyterian congregation 
was established in Guelph. Acton Burrows 
gives this description of the event: 





For some months past an unhappy division had ex: 
isted among the members and congregation of 
Knox's Church, and the Presbytery had 10 be 
called upon to adjudicate on the matter but as 
some of the adherents were still disaffected, it 
finally became evident that the breach was such as 
to be almost beyond the hope of healing, and a 
committee of the Presbytery was therefore ap 
pointed to organize those who wished to secede into 
4 separate congregation, On July 27th, therefore, 
the committee met at the Court House, Rev. Mr. 
Middlemiss, of Blora, convener, and a large depu 
tation of church members being present. Certifi 
cates from Rev. WSS, Ball in favor of 114 members 
jn good standing withdrawing from Knox Church 
were presented, and heing found sufficient, a com 
‘munion roll was made up, and the congregation of 
(Chalmers Church was declared to be constituted 


On December 19, 1868, Reverend Dr. Wat 
drope was called from Ottawa to serve as pas: 
tor of the new congregation, and on June 22, 
1870, the corner stone of Chalmers Church 
was laid. It was officially opened on December 


























17, 1871, In 1873, the Town of Guelph Directory 
gave this description: 


Chainer’ Church was built in 1870-71 and is one of 
the handsomest churches in the Town, Pastor, th 
Rev. Thomas Wardrope, Blders--D. McIntosh, 
Jas. Melntosh, Win, Watson, John McCorkindale 
Geo. Hadden, Wm. McPhail, David Kennedy, 
‘Win. Stewart. Managers—Donald Guthrie, Chair- 
man, R. Melvin, Sec. and ‘Treas'r, John Tn 
Wr. Stewart, Hon. Peter Gow, David Stirton, 
MP, Geo, Hadden, Gideon Hood, John Thomsor 
Evan Macdonald, John Macdonald, John MeCor- 
kindale, Geo. Shorireed, Sabbath School—Donald 
Guthrie, Superintendent; Wm. Russell, Secretary 
and Treasurer; Win, J. Watson, Librarian.® 




















In spite of the los of so many of its members 
to the new Chalmers congregation, the re 
maining 

forward with their plans to build a church, On 
Monday, October 19, 1868, the comer stone of, 
the new Knox Church on Quebec street was 
laid by Reverend Dr. Ormiston and the 
cchurch’s pastor, Reverend WSS, Ball. The fol 
lowing spring, the old Knox Church was sold 





members of Knox Presbyterian went 








Laying comer stone of Chalmers Chch, 
The Welingion Hotel, the Bank of Monten and 
St. George’ Church onthe Square re in the backround, 





A sie of Knox Presbyterian Church on Quebec Ste, 
showing the Role Rink the backgrowd. Cea, 1906. 





to Charles Raymond who converted it into 
part of his sewing machine factory." In 1873, 
the Tawn af Guelph Directory gave this descrip- 
tion of the new Knox Church 


Kox’s Church. This fine building, situated on Que- 
bee street, is of comparative recent date, having 
been erected in 1869, ata cost of 
$18,000... Pastor—Rev. Wm. 8. Ball. Dr 
McGuire, Ruling Elder; Wm, Wilkie, Chairman, 
J.C. MeLagan, ‘Treasurer. Managers—].D. Wi 
Tiamson, Thos. Manderson, Jas. Miller, John Car- 
tes, Jos. Hobson, J.C. McLagan, Chas. Mickle, Jas. 
Cleghorn, Robert Bell, Wim. Whitlaw, Wm. Will 
ie, P. Hunter. Dr. McGuire, Superintendent of 8 
‘School; Win, M. Mann, Church officer 











In spite of the divisions in the Presbyterian 
Church, in reality there were no deep doctri- 
nal differences. During the eighteen-seventics 
‘a number of meetings were held in an attempt 
to reconcile the various branches, and in 1875, 
negotiations were successful in a countr 

amalgamation, Locally, the immediate effect 
of the union was that St, Andrew's, First Pres: 
byterian, Knox and Chalmers congregations 
now themselves one 
denomination.” On July 14, 1875, Reverend 
Dr. John Hoge of Si. Andrew’s Church, was 
appointed moderator of the first union pres- 











found within 
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bytery in Guelph and Reverend Dr. Torrance 
‘of First Presbyterian, secretary? 

During the period under discussion, three 
denominations of Methodists had significant 
congregations in Guelph. In 1846, the Prim 
tive Methodists had built a chapel on Water- 
loo Street, but with the rapid growth of the 
‘Town, by 1863 they required new quarters. An 
early historian gives this short summary of the 
congregation's history 





‘Their second church building was on Paisley 
Street, and was known as the Paisley Street Primi- 
tive Methodist Church. ‘The land was purchased 
‘during the pastorate of Reverend ‘Thomas Adams, 
‘on the Gth of Novernber, 1863, and the contract lor 
the new church awarded to Josep Ryan... The 
original trustees were: Wes. Welsh, John Hockin, 
Joseph Ryan, Wan. Brown and Chas. Cousins” 








The Tin of Guelph Directory of 1873 gives 
this information’ 


The church [Paisley St. Primitive Methodist] was 
bile in 1864... Mr. Rickaby is leader of the 
choir, Organist Miss Jane Hockin; Pastor—Rev. 
Geo, Wood. Trustees-Wm. Welsh, Jno. Hockin, 
Win. Brown, Wm. Graham, Jos. Ryan. Sunday 
School teacher, Robt. Easton and staf of twelve. 
Congregation about 200. Until the erection of the 
new building, the congregation met in the old brick 
‘church, east of the GT. railway track, afterwards 
‘converted into a meladeon factory.” 


In 1883, the church entered the union of the 
Methodist bodies in Csinada.”* 

The oldest and most numerous of Guelph's, 
Methodist congregations, the Wesleyans, de- 
cided to build their second church in 1854, Ac- 
ton Burrows says: 

During the winter of 1854-5, an energetic effort had 
‘been macle to raise subscriptions forthe erection of 
‘8 commodious stone church, on the corner of Nor- 
Folk and Cork Streets, These efforts had been so far 
sccessful, that in April of this year [1855] a 
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salfcient sum had been raised to warrant the con 
‘mencement of the building, and on the 23rd of 
April the foundation stone was laid. A short service 
‘was held in the church then in use, immediately 
adjoining the site of the new building, after which 
the congregation adjourned to where the corner 
stone was 10 be laid...by Me. John McLean, 





Addresses were then delivered by Mr. John MeL 
‘an, Mr. Wm. Day, Rev. Lewis Warner, pastor, and 
former 


Rev. G. Goodson, of St Catharines, 
pastor... The estimated cost of the build 
£2400, the contractors being, for the st 
Mr. Freeman, and for the wood work, Messrs, Hatt 
& Robinson.» 





me work, 





his church was finished on March 2, 1856. 
The Tawn of Guelph Directory of 1873 gives this 
description: 
Wesleyan. Methodist Church. ‘Phis substantial edifice 
at a cost of $19,348... the number of 
seats being 960... The interior of the building is 
handsomely frescoed, ... It numbers 350 members, 
and the congregation has been increasing in such 
proportion, that it is intended to erect a second 
tcdifice in another part of Town. ‘The pastor isthe 
Rev. J.B. Howard. ‘The Sabbath School in connec: 
tion With the church numbers 350 pupils, of which 
MA. Keables is superintendent; J.D. ution, Sec: 
retary, and E. Stannacd, Treasurer. It has 29 teach 
cersand a library of 600 volumes, 

‘The official members of the church are: James 
Hough, Wm. Stevenson, J.W.B. Kelly, Geor 
‘Smith, ‘W. Heather, Henry Kirkland, Luke Mill 
ington, J.D, Hutton, Henry Metcalf, M.A. Kea 
bles, Jas. Schofield, Wm, Galloway, 'T. Wileocks, 
AO. Bucham, €, Campbell, A.M. Lafferty, JH 
‘Osborn, John Jackson and Hugh Hacley 





was built 























As the Direcion’s author had predicted, the 
Wesleyan Methodists soon found it necessat 

to erect a second church to accommodate their 
numbers. Guelph’s manufacturing prosperity 
was at its height, and the congregation gave 
generously to aid the building program, In 
July, 1874, the foundation stone of Dublin 
Street Methodist Church was laid by James 














Norfolk Stet Charc, 


Hough. Present at the ceremony were the Re. 
J.B. Howard and Reverend JE. 
Laneeley, pastors of the church, The trustees of 
the new pastorate were: John B. Kelly, W.T 
Chipchase, W.B. Clarke, JJH. Osborn, M.A. 
Keables, JA. Davidson, B'S, King, John Jack- 
son, Jr., Hugh Hurley, G.O. Maddock, John 
McConnell, Alfred Smith, Wm. Wheatley 
J-H. Bishop and W.H. Husband.” On Januas 
19, 1876, this church was officially opened, 
Immediately alter the decision was made to 
build the Dublin Street church, the Wesleyans 
undertook the renovation and expansion of ti 


verend 




















Norfolk Street church as well. ‘The Guelph 
Herald in November, 1876, gave this descrip- 
tion of the changes: 


"The architect who designed these improvements 
was Mr. John Hall, Je and the highest credit is de 
servedly due him. The alterations embrace a wide 
area, extending from the basement to the topmost 
point of the tower. The tower has been built 24 feet 
higher, of ext stone laid in cement, and the win 

dows in it are finished with Gothic tracings. The 
‘whole is covered with galvanized iron, and the bat- 

tlement adds much to the appearance of the 
church, ...On the side facing Cork-st. 2 new en: 

trance has been made. ... A rear addition has also 
been erected, 18 x 46, and builtin stone in accord 

ance with the general style of architecture of the 
church.” 














Although seldom mentioned in the press, 
the British Methodist Episcopal congregation 
(or “Colored Methodists” as they were usually 
called) had an interesting history. The original 
congregation had been made up of escaped 
slaves, but after the American Civil War, a 
considerable number of immigrants from other 
areas appear to have joined the original group. 
The Town of Guelph’ Directory for 1873 shows 
their “place of worship on Market S 
entered from Essex Street. Pastor—Rev 
Johnson. ‘Trustees Louis Bolden, Wr. 
Thomas, Eli Buckner”. 

The census of 1881 gives a total coloured 
population of 107. An historian, writing in 
1927, gave this summary of the congregation's 
development 











Feet and 


The [British Methodist Episcopal] congregation 
erected their present stone edifice, situated on Essex 
Street, in 1080... Pastors—Rev. E. Roberts 

Revs. Moore, Collins, Miller, Townsend, Minter, 
Oliver, Davis, Drake, Ly-Bertus, Lucas, Brooks, 
Snowden, Washington, Jones, ‘Slater, Wright, 
King, Lucas (cond term), and Rev. S1D. Smith 
During the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Oliver, the parso- 
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nage was built and occupied. Rev. Minter, when he 
took charge, reorganized the church. He also had 
the church renovated, and the present organ in- 
stalled. Rev. Drake held the first conference of the 
BME Church ever held in Ontario, in 1895. Rev. 
King held the second conference in 1903 

Throughout the following years this church has 
made steady progress from 1917 to 1927, although 
that progress and growth has been retarded by sev- 
‘eral families removing to other cities 





Of the other religious groups in Guelph, 
only the Congregationalists and Baptists had 
sizable congregations. By 1866, the stone 
chapel erected by the Congregationalists in 
1810 had long since outlived its usefulness. By 
1867, a new church had been erected and Ac- 
ton Burrows comments: 


On the 16th May, the comer stone of the new 
structure was laid by Rev. Adam Lilie, D.D,, Pro- 
fesor of Theology in the Congregational College of 
Titish North America, among the ministers pres- 
cent, being Revs. R. Torrance, WS. Ball, John 
Hog, J. Carroll, Geo. Graftey’ and G. Wood, of 
Guelp, W. Barvic, of Eramosa, ‘T. Pullard, of 
Hamilton, H.W. Allworth, of Paris and J. Wood, of 
Brantford, The Rev. W.F. Clarke, pastor of the 
‘church, in the course of an address in which he ex 
plained the progress of the work and the design of 
fhe new building, said the estimated cost was 
'$7000, towards which upwards of $000 had been 
subseribed, in addition to which they expected to 
realize about $2000 from the sale ofthe old church 
property....He acknowledged the obligations the 
Committee were under to Mr, S, Boult and Mr. 
‘John Davidson, for generous contributions and 
‘practical suggestions, and to Mr. James Goldie, 
‘who in addition to large subscriptions, had pres 
tented the stone, from his quarry near the People’s 
Mills, thus cheapening the cost of the masonry to 
the extent of at least $500; and to Me. Chas. Ray- 
‘mond, for liberal contributions towards the pur- 
‘chase of the ste... .AU this date the membership of 
the church numbers 86, Its officers are: William 
Fletcher Clarke, Pastor; Richard Baker, Robt. 
Thompson, Edwin Newton, Samuel Hodgskin, 
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Robert J. Jeanneret, and Chas. 


Deacons: 


Raymond, 


The church was opened on January 15, 
1868. In 1886, the Congregationalists were de- 
scribed as follows: 


‘The Congregational Church is stone building, on the 
comer of Norfolk and Liverpool strects. Tt was 
erected in 1867, at a cost of $13,000, the present 
valuation being about 20,000. ‘The seating capac: 
ity i500... There are 190 members. Rev. Duncan 
McGregor, M.A, Pastor; John Crowe, Chorister; 
Mrs. Crowe, Organist; David Spragge, Sunday 





School Superintendent; Samuel Bailey, Church 
Secretary. The Churchis free from debt." 





Although there is evidence that Baptist reli- 
gious services were held from time to time in 
Guelph before 1850, the actual organization of 
the local Baptists into a congregation did not 
oceur until May 9, 1853. On that date nine 
‘men and eight women met together und 
leadership of David Savage to establish the 
Baptist church in Guelph. Savage would con: 
tinue to act as pastor until a regular appoint 
‘ment could be made." In 1855, a lot was pur- 
chased on Norfolk Street, and a frame building 
Reverend John Clarke 

was named the first minister." 
By 1871, the congregation 
sufficiently that a new church was required. In 
September of that year, Charles Raymond 
deeded over two lots on Elora Road to the con 
gregation, and, as well, agreed to purchase the 
fold church. For several years, while the new 








was erected that year 


had grown 





building was being erected, services were held 
in the basement." It was finally completed in 
October 187 

In 1873 the Town of Guelph Directory says this 
of the Baptist Church: 


Baptist Church. ‘The members ofthis growing congre 
gation finding their church too small, have, within 
the past year, built a new edifice on Woolwich 
street. The old building has been converted inta a 
Ward School for gir... The new place of worship 
‘when completed is calculated 10 seat abou 500." 














In 1886, this farther description is given 


The Baptist Church is a stone building om Woolwich 
Street, with a seating capacity of 750. It was 
ferected. at a cost of $25,000, There are 298 
members, Rev. W.W. Dawley, pastor, Robert Ev- 
ans, clerk, 

A branch Sunday School is held. ..in a frame 
building recently erected for the purpose, at the 














Fins Baptist Church 


comer of Berlin and Yorkshire Streets. ‘There are 
60 scholars. 


Among the very small religions groups 
which existed in Guelph before 1891, the 
Evangelical Union of Scotland, the Christian 
Brethren or “Quakers”, Christadelphians, and 
Disciples of Christ were the best organized 
‘The Evangelical Union built a chapel in 
Guelph in 1856 on land given to them by John 
Mitchell, Acton Burrows describes the opening 
ceremonies as follows: 








‘On Sanday, May 10th [1857], a chapel intended 
for the Evangelical Union “congregation, was 
‘opened, sermons being preached by Rev. R. Peden 
‘of Hamilton, who was assisted in the devotional ex 
fercises by Rev. E, Barker of Eramosa, and Rev 
‘John McDougall, pastor of the church, The chapel 
‘capable of holding between two and three hundred 
persons, was well filled at all the services..." 


In 1873, the Tawn of Guelph Direcory gives 
this description: 
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Zion Church. Esanglical Union of Selland ‘This build- 

‘stands upon a plot of land, known as ‘Mitchell's 
Survey’, over the Eramosa bridge; was erected in 
1856." Pastor, the Rev. James Howie, 
Elders—William Simpson, James Anderson, James 
Dowrie and Jas. Tindal. 











By the 1880’s, however, the group had lost 
its vitality, and the chapel was sold to the Dis- 
ciples of Christ." 

‘The history of the Brethren in Guelph goes 

back to the middle eighteen fifties, Commonly 
called “Quakers”, they had a meeting house 
fon Waterloo Avenue and held yearly general 
conferences outdoors on the grounds of Mr. 
Wells across the river from their place of 
worship.» Never a large group, the census of 
18B1 gives their number as 16. The 1883 
Directory gives this information: 
Pymouth Brethres. Meet on upper oor, Brawnlow’'s 
block, near the post office. Breaking bread at 11 
‘am.; preaching at 6.30 pm. Prayer meeting on 
Wednesday at 7.30 pam, Scriptural reading Friday 
evening" 





The Christadelphians received theie first no 
tice in Guelph's directories in 1873, Tt said sim- 
ply “Christadelphians. Meet in a Hall on 
‘Wyndham street every Sunday afternoon, at 2 
o'clock. Jas, Lamson, Secretary.” In 1886, 
the notice was only a little more informative: 





The Christadelphians meet over the store of Geo. Wil- 
liams, Upper Wyndham street, every Sunday at 11 
am. and ? pim., and on Wednesday evening at 7. 
530, There are about 50 members. 


the Disciples of Christ, the congregation, 
which purchased Zion Chapel from the Evan- 
gelical Union, were organized about 1878 or 
1879, In 1881 they numbered 53.% In 1886 this 
description was given of them: 





Zion Chapel is a stone building, seating 250 
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There are 40. members, 


James Kilgour, Pas- 





the religious event which caused the great 
est local excitement in the 1880's was the ar: 
rival of the Salvation Army in Guelph. Some 
idea of the impact of their first meeting on 
Sunday morning, March 9, 1884, can be gath 
cred from the news story covering the arrival of 
this new force in Guelph’s religious life. Snow 
lay deep on the ground and was still falling as: 


‘The frst gun of the Salvation Army belched forth 
its thunder on St. George's Square at a quarter past 
ten o'clock precisely on Sunday morning, a conven 
ient time to excite the interest of church-goers on 
their way to their respective places of worship, The 
crosed that lined Wyndham Street was immense 
Nothing short of acireus would have been sufficient 
to draw out such a number of people, conspicuous 
among whom were a large number of young men 
land boys, drawn no doubt by curiosity... The 
army consisting of Capt. Glover, Drum Sergt. Cole 
‘man, and Capt. Churchill and her Lieut, Miss Rus 
sell marched from the Drill Shed on the sidewall, 
followed by a large erowd. When apposite the Lion 
they were requested by the police authorities to 
take to the street which was done. They took up 
their position in the centre of St. George's Square, 
an audience of fully a thousand people surrounding 
them....This lasted for about twenty minutes, 
‘when they marched back to the [old] Drill Shed 
[which had been rented for the indoor meetings] 
where services of a similar nature took place. The 
Drill Shed was crowded to the door, and several 
were unable to get admission. .The officers state 
that two reeruits joined the army in the morning, 
four in the afiernoon, and six at night, making 
twelve in all® 








Amongst those converted in the next few 
weeks were Alex. Cormie, Walter Scott, “Dad” 
Pike, Bob Smith, Charles Dawson, Alex. Cross, 
Arthur Dennis, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. R. 
Dunbar.” With this early success, the Guelph 
members of the Salvation Army decided 10 
build a large hall at the corner of Dublin and 


Paisley Streets. The corner stone was laid on 
November 6, 1884, and the opening ceremo- 
nies held on January 1, 1885, The Guelph Daily 
Herald of January 2, 1885, gives this descrip- 
tion of the event 





New Year's Day, 1885, will ever be remembered as 
red letter day in the history of the Salvation 
Army in Guelph. The opening of the splendid new 
‘barracks was an event important and interesting to 
everyone in sympathy with the great religious 
‘movement so recently established in our Gity. The 
‘work of erecting the new structure has progressed 
rapidly. Its only about two months since building 
‘operations commenced, and now all that is r= 
aquired to make it complete is the plastering and 
painting. New Year's Day, it was thought by the 
Officers, should not he allowed to pass without hold 
ing a celebration in the new barracks, even though 
the finishing touches had not been performed, 

The cost of the building was $5,000, raised 
largely by voluntary subscriptions 





‘Typical of the movements which gained 
strength from the growth in organized religion 
was the Guelph Branch of the Upper Canada 
Bible Society. Founded in Guelph in 1836, 
the Bible Society was made up of the ministers 
and leading laymen of the Town's Protestant 
churches. Elected to office in 1848 were: Presi 
dent C.J. Mickle; Vice-Presidents, the Rever 
ends Golin Grigor (Church of Scotland), J.G. 
MacGregor (Free Church Presbyterian), R 
Torrance (United Presbyterian), John Bredin 
(Methodist), JJ. Braine (Congregationalist) 
and three leading Anglican laymen, AJ. Fer 
gusson, Doctor Alling and Doctor Henry 
Orton 

‘The Society's purposes were explained in a 
resolution passed at the Annual Meeting in 
1851 














Moved by the Rev. J.G, MacGregor, seconded by 
the Rev. C: Grigor, 
‘That this Branch Auxiliary Bible Society 











recognize it as their bounden duty as believers in 
divine revealation [ie] 10 endeavor to promoce 
fevery scriptural scheme which has in view the 
spread ofthe pure Word of God" 


In 1857, the local Bible Society's efforts 
were augmented by the creation of a local 
branch of the Upper Canadian Tract Society 
In 1873, this description was given of the latter 
group's work 

Since its establishment, the Guelph Branch has ds. 
tributed about 50,000 tracts annually. The Young 
Men's Christian Asiaciation has interested itself in 
the work, and has been instrumental in enlarging 
its sphere of usefulness, Its aflars are in a prosper 
us condition, ‘The officers are: President, ‘Thos. 
McCrae; Viee-Presidents, C D. Savage, 
‘and all the ministers ofthe 





In no sphere was the presence of ministerial 
leadership more prominent than in the promo- 
tion of the cause of temperance. A temperance 
society had been founded in Guelph as early as 
1833, but does not appear to have been active 
until the late eighteen forites. In March, 1848, 
this item appeared in the 





dvertsr: 


Tennperance Medting.We have received a commun 
cation giving an account of a meeting in the 
School-house, Upper Woolwich [stcet, for th 

ganization of a society for the promotion of tee-to- 
tallsm, We are glad to hear of any thing being done 
‘which is calculated to elevate the standard of mo 
rality, and give a greater degree of respectability t0 








The Cadets of Temperance (the junior 
bbranch of the Sons of Temperance) was orga 
ized in January, 1851, and the preface to their 
constitution read in part 


Now... is desirable to organize the Youth of the 
Province between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
years into a Juvenile Order. ..having for its pr 
mary and chief object the formation of temperance 
habits and the protection ofthis interesting portion 
‘ofsociety.. 
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The various temperance groups were not 
content, however, merely to use their influence 
‘on the individual, As well, they brought pres- 
sure to bear upon both municipal and provin 
cial governments to legislate against the 
Svils" to which they were opposed. Thus from 
1850 on, the temperance issue figured largely 
in almost every municipal election in Guelph. 

Intemperance and drunkennes, however, 
were not the only forms of immorality that the 
church leaders campaigned to eradicate by 
legislation 

Initially, laws dealing with moral behaviour 
were few and simple. For example, by-law 
number four, the first omnibus by-law, dealt 
with only four moral issues. These clauses read 
as follows: 


8. That no person or persons shall bathe within the 
distance of 80 rods from any inhabited house, 
bridge, or thoroughfare, except before sunrise, i 
any river or other public water in the Tovn of 
Guclph, or in any way indecently expose his ot 
their persons 

9, That no person or persons shall engage in Chari 
varies, or aid or assist others so engaged, or blow 
horns, ring bell, shout, or make any other disturb 
ance by Bring guns, crackers, squibs, oF any other 
fireworks, or in any way among peaceful persons, 
by swearing or obseene language, within the mut 
nicipalty 

10, That no person shall abuse any horse, 0X, cow, 
fr any other animal whatever. 

12. That no person shall. write any indecent or 
immoral language, or make any indecent figure, on 
any Fence, wall o building or in any manner mark, 
daub or deface any fence, wall, or building, 
whatever 

















Between 1851 and 1866, only five more 
“vietimless” crimes were added, as per ‘Table 
XxXV. 

In 1867, however, a vastly more comprehen- 
sive and complex law was passed (by-law no. 
161). Containing eighty-cight clauses, it would 
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Table XXV 

“Morals Legislation” in Guelph, 1851-1871 

By-law 

No. Date Passed Description 

4 97-251 For the good govern: 
ment of the Town 

48 5-10. ‘To prohibit the use 
of bowling alleys. 

0 3 For the better govern: 





ment of the Tovn 


99 5-11-60 For suppressing 
houses of ill fame. 

1005-11-60 For suppressing 
gambling 

1OL 5211-60 For restraining and 
punishing vagrants, 

164-9. 7-67 For revising, consol- 
‘dating and repealing 
certain by-laws. 

191.26 9-69 Amending by-law 164, 

207 17. 4-71 Amending by-law 164, 


form the basis of Guelph’s “criminal code” for 
years to come.” Omitting those items which 
deal with administrative matters, the following 
additional items relating to individual moral- 
ity were prohibited: blasphemous language, 
billiard playing on Sunday, disorderly house, 
drunk or disorderly person, exhibitions, firing 
of guns, horse race, sale of liquor to child, serv 
ants and apprentices and in billiard rooms, im- 
proper language, 
guage and swearing. Henceforth, these laws 
would be amended or added to almost every 
year. No longer could morality be described as 
being a matter of individual conscience and in 
dividual responsibility. It was now to be im 
posed! upon pain of fin 








‘mendicants, obscene lan 


or imprisonment. 








In addition to the rapid proliferation of reli- 
gious and moral organizations, the increased 
population and wealth of the Town allowed 
the development of innumerable fraternal, 


mutual and friendly associations—so many 
that no attempt can be made here to examine 
their rise and development. The list of those 

nin the 1886 Directory gives an indication 
of the rich social life available in Guelph at 
that period: 








SOCIETIES, 
AGAZZIZ ASSOCIATION. 

Gurtpa Cuaeree A, No. 602, was organized in 
March, 1884, Miss Alice M. Petri, Prest; Miss 
Daisy M. Dill, Sec. Meets weekly. ‘There are 25 
members. 





FORESTERS, 

Court Perseverance, No. 5066, ANciEtr 
‘OnprR oF FORESTERS was organized in Feb. 1872 
Herbert Nicholson, CR; Robert Howie, Sec. 
Meets each alternate Thursday, over Old Bank of 
‘Commerce, There are 80 members, 

Court GRovE, No, 65, CANADIAN ORDER OF 
FORESTERS, was organized April 28, 1880, and in- 
corporated the first of December the same year. H. 
Gummer, PCR. George Selwood, CR} David 
Tripp, V.GR. Geo, Wilkinson, FS" W.B, Spark 
man, B.S, Archibald Campbell, Treas. Meets the 
second and fourth Wednesdays in Foresters’ Hall, 
Lower Wyndham Street. There are 40 members 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Assenaty No. 2980, Keicnrs oF 
Organized in 1884. Meets at Foresters’ 











Local 
Lavon 
Haall 


MASONIC. 

Wentincton Councit, No. 15, R. & SM, was 
organized six years ago. S.R. Moffat, 

Master; Robert Hunter, Recorder, 
Thursday in each month, There are 25 ot 3 
bers, 

GuBLPH CHAPTER, No. 40, R.AM,, has been or- 
ganized 16 years. H. Lockwood, Z.; A. Bruce, Hl 
W, Clarke, J; R-Gemmell, Sribe E, Meets second 
Friday in each month, There are 70 members, 






















HuRoNTARIO. —-PRECEPTORY, —_Kwtotts 
‘TeMPLan, No, 10 G.R.G., was organized in De- 
ccember, 1883, V.E. Sie Kt. H. Lockwood, Presiding 
Precepior; Sir Kt. J.A. Nelles, Registrar. Regular 
Assembly, third Monday in each month. There are 
20 members. 

Roval Crry LOncE oF PERFECTION, A. & AS. 
er, was organized January 25, 1884. A.B, Petre, 
T.P.GM., TS. Petrie, Sec. Meets the first Wednes- 
day in each month. There are 15 members. 

GuELM Lonce, No. 258, A.P. & A.M. was or- 
ganized in 1872, John Angell, W.ML; J. Mahoney, 
SW. W. Mareroft, JW. C. Banting, Sec. Meets 
the second Tuesday i each month. There are 95, 
members 

‘SpeeD Lope, No. 180, AF. & AM, was or 
ganized in 1864, Wm, Parker, W.M.; Wm. Gibson, 
See, Meets the first Tuesday ia each month at Ma: 
sonic Hall, Upper Wyndham street. There are over 
100 members 

WAVERLY Lone, No, 361, AF. & AM, Geo. 
A. Somerville, W.M.; HE. Richardson, Sec. Meets 
the fourth Tuesday in each month, at Masonic 
Hall, Upper Wyndham Street. There are 60 mem: 
ten 








ODD FELLOWS. 

WeLLNcron ENCAMPMENT, No. 31, LOOK, 
was organized Feb. 9, 1876. Jacob Werlich, C.P.; 
TD. Fenwick, H.P.; Wm. Bourne, Seribe: Chas 
Cottis, Treas. Meets second and fourth Fridays, in 
(Oda Fellows? Hall, Upper Wyndham Street. There 
are 70 members 

EXCELSIOR Deck: Lock, No. 14, LOOR, 
‘was organized in 1861. W. Bourne, DM; R. 
Mackenzie, Sec. Meets the third Friday in each 
sronth. 

PROGRESS Loner, No, 158, LOOP, was or 
ganized March 7th, 1875. JH. Hamilton, NG. 
Win. Walker, V.G.; Chas. Cottis, RS; G3. Brill, 
PS. Geo, Sieeman, Treas. Meets Thursday, in 
‘Odd Fellows’ Hall, Upper Wyndham Street, There 
are 115 members, 

ReLIANCH Look, No. 89, LO.O.F,, was organ 
ized March 15th, 1872, Geo. Wheeler N.G.; John 
Golson, R'S. Meets Monday, in Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Upper Wyndham Street. There are 150 members 
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ORANGEMEN. 
Paice ArTHUR Lopce, No, 1391, LOL, was 
organized 15 years ago, A. Sweetman, WM. John 
Smith, Sec, Meets first and third Thursdays, in Or 
ange Hall, Day's Block. There are 40 members. In 
‘connection with the Lodge is a Life Insurance Aso 
ation for the benefit of nlembers of the Order. 





‘ROYAL ARCANUM. 

Weta Counctt, No, 810, was organized 
‘Aug. 20th 1884, John Bay, Regent; Chas. Cottis, 
Vice Regent; R. Scott, Sec., R. Lund, M.D, Tres. 
Meets first and third Wednesdays. There are 30 
members 





‘TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

Braver Lopct, No, 56, LO.G.T. was organized 
in 1868, Harry Moulden, W.C.T.; Harry Heather, 
Sec., JJ. Mahoney, Lodge Deputy. Meets Mon: 
days in Good ‘Templars’ Hall, over old Bank of 
‘Commerce, There are 200 members, 

‘GUELPH CoUNGIL, No, 127, ROvAl, TEMPLARS 
‘or TEMPERANCE, was organized in Februnty, 1884, 
RB. Hare, Ph.D, S.C; EAL. Hunt, R'S. Meet each 
alternate Thursday, over old Bank of Commerce 
There are 35 members. 

GUELPH CHRISTIAN TeMPeRANCE Chua, ELH 
Maddock, Prest; Joseph Ryan, Sec. Meets every 
Sunday, at 8 pm, in Caledonian Hall, Upper 
Wyndham Street 

"Tuk LEAGUE OF THE CROSS (Catholic Temper: 
ance) was organized in June, 1883. Edward J 
(O'Brien, President; Francis Nunan, Secretary 
‘Meets the fourth Sunday in each month, ater High 
Mass; also each alternate Tuesday, at 8 pm., 
Hazelton Block, Upper Wyndham street. There are 
200 members 

















UNITED WORKMEN. 

Weuuncron Licion, No. 18, Setect 
Knicits, A.0.U. W. William N. Husband, S.C; 
George Lamond, RS. Meets second and Yourth 
‘Tuesdays, over old Bank of Commerce. There are 
35 members, 

GUELPH Lopce, No, 163, A.O.UW., was organ: 
ized in January, 1882. J.C. Walker, PM.W. H 
Macdonald, M.W.; Albert Snyder, Rr. Meets fist 
‘and third Tuesdays. There are 80 members. 
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Rovat. Lone, No. 60, A.O-U.W., was organ- 
ized five years ago. Robert W. Stewart, M.W.; W 
Suddaby, Fy F. Lawrence, Rds, Meets first and 
third Fridays, over old Bank of Commerce. ‘There 
are 140 members, 


MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 

St ANDREWS SOCIETY was organized in 1849, 
H.K, Maitland, President; A. Bruce, Ist Vice-Pres 
ident; Duncan Stewart, Secretary-Treasurer. Mects 
monthly. There are 150 members, 

‘St. Grorces Society. Wm. Jenkinson, Pres. 
Wm, Clatk, It Vioe-Prest; W. Marcroli, 2d Vice: 
Prest; John Thompson, Sec.; Geo. Elliot, Treas 
Meets ihe frst Thursday in each month, over old 
Bank of Commerce. There are 120 members 

St. Paraick’s BENEVOLENT SociETY. John C 
Coffee, Prest.; James Mills, M.A. Ist. Vice-Prest 
Thos. P. Coffe, 2d Viee-Prest..L- Murphy, See: 
J.C. Chadwick, Treas. 

Gueien BeaNcn Bis.e: Society. James Hough, 
rest; Geo. Elliott, Chas. Raymond, and all minis 
ters who are members of the Society, Vice-Prest=; 
D. McCrae, Sec.; E, Newton, Treas; B. Savage 
Depositary 














THE YOUNG MENS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
‘Alma block; Upper Wyndham street. J.D. Wil 
larson, Prest; EL. Hunt, Vice-Prest: Chas. B 
‘Tweedale, General Secretary; Wm. Anderson, 
Treas. Young Men's prayer and praise service 
every Sunday, from 9.30 to 10.30 am, Bible class 
fon Tuesday evening. Gospel meeting on Saturday 
tvening. Monthly socials and entertainments are 
held, and, during the winter months, a froe course 
of lectures and practical talk to young men. Read- 
ing and recreation rooms, supplied with leading 
dailies and periodicals, and social games. There is 
also a small ciculating library, forthe use of mem: 
bers, Roome open daily, from '9 a.m, to 9.30 pam, 
There are 40 active members and 10 associate 
‘members 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PAROCHIAL 
ASSOCIATION, containing Temperance, Literary 
‘and Visiting Branches, Ven. Archdeacon Dixon, 
Chairman; James Clark, Sec-Trea. General meet 
ing the firs Tuesday of each month. Weekly meet 
ings of the Branches. R. Lund, M.D., Chairman 





Temperance Branch; J-B. Powell. Chairman of Lit- 
erary Branch; Geo. Murton, Chairman Visiting 
Branch 

Tuk Caruouc 
‘Soctrry, was organized in the summer of 1884. Ke 


Motuat  BenevoueNr 





ward J.O. Brien, Prest; James Dully, Sec. Meets 
‘each alternate Tuesday evening, in Boys' Separate 
School. There are 25 or 30 m 

St. VINCENT DE PAUL SOCIETY was organized 
18 years ago. Rev. Wm. J. Doherty, SJ., Director 
JE. MeEllderry, Prest; Francis Nunan, Sec., Pat 
Tick Purcell, Librarian. Mects every Monday eve 
hing in Boys’ Separate School. There are 80 mem 
bers. The library contains 600 volumes. 

‘GUELPH AGRICULTURAL, EXHIBITION BUILDING 
AND CURLING RINK was incorporated 15 or 16 
yeats ago. D. Stirton, Pres; A. Robertson. Jr, 
Vice-Prest; John Davidson, See-Trea. 

SSourH WELLINGTON ak GUELPH "TowNsHIP 
ARICULTURAL, SOCIETY. —Thos. Waters, Pres. 
James Millar, Ist Vice-Prest; M. Kirby, 2nd Vieo 
Prest; R. Mackenzie, Sce-Trea. Annual fairs are 
hele 

“Tie, GUELPH CHORAL UNION was organized in 
1883, James Mills, M.A., Pres: WH. Emory, 
MD, Sec.; Edward Fisher, Conductor. Meets Fri 
days in St George’s Hall. There are 140 members. 

(GUELPH BiGYCLE Cun was organized in 1882. 
Geo, Sleeman, Prest; Win, Allan, Sec.’Treas, 
‘There are 18 wheels. 

(GUELPH CALEDOSIAN SOCIETY was organized in 
1875, H.K, Maitland, Chief; Chieftains, Geo. An. 
derson, John Clark, Wim, Gibson, G. Bruce; Win 
Stewart, Sec. Treas. Rev. Thos. Wardrope, D-D., 
and Rev. James C. Smith, M.A, B.D., Chaplains 
Drs. Cowan, Mackinnon’ and MePhatter, Physi 
cians. Meets Thursdays, in Caledonian Hall, Up- 
per Wyndham street. Average yearly membership, 
200. 

‘GurupH CRICKET CLUR was organized in 1846, 
FJ. Chadwick, JH. Finlay, and Geo. Sleeman, Pa- 
‘rons. E. Mortis, Prests J-L. Hardman, See. There 
are 130 members and one of the strongest clubs in 
Canada, 

GUELPH RIFLE ASSOCIATION was organized in 
1854. Geo. Sleeman, Prest; R. Stewart, Vice 
Prest; Chas. Cottis, Sec.-Treas. Weekly practice 





















































from May Ist to October st. Range on Waterloo 
Avenue. There are 120 members 

GUELPH TURE CLUR was organized in, 1871 
Geo. Sleeman, Prest Thos. Watt, Sec.-Treas 
There are 13 members. 

GurteHt Usion CURLING Cue was organized 
in 1830, C. Davidson, Patron; Mrs. Davidson and 
Mrs, Robertson, Patronesses; ‘Thomas Gowdy, 
Prest; A. McBean, Vice-Prests D. Stiton and 
Geo, Murton, Representative Members; Geo. Mur 
ton, Sec, Rev. J.C. Smith, Chaplain, There are 50 
members. 

MAPLt Lea BASe Bat. CLUB was organized 
bout 1860, Geo, Sleeman, Prest; John Henderson, 
See-Treas. The Club has a very fine practice 
ground, located west of Edinburgh road, near the 
GWR, station. The grounds are wel ited up and 
have two extensive stands for spectators, with other 
necessary conveniences. This Club enjoys the honor 
of being the champion nine of Canada, 

Tit Sbeep SKATING RINK Co. was incorporated 
in Dec. 1881, The Rink is located on the bank of 
the river, with entrances from Woolwich and 
“Thorp Strects, and is one of the handsomest rink 
boildings in Ontario. It is built of stone and was 
‘erected ata cost of [$]15,000. Its fitted up with all 
the necesiary accesories, including commodious 
waiting rooms, parlors, &. Adjoining is a bowling 
alley, also croquet and tennis lawn. D. Stirton, 
Prest James Innes, MP, Vice-Prest.; Alfed Bur 
rows, See. 

Woustity Lackosse CLun_was organized in 

G4, NL, MePhatter, M.D. Prests Geo, 
bs, Sec., C. Hetherington, Captain. Practice 
‘on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at Exhibi 
tion Grounds. There are 10 members 


























Nor were these by any means the only or- 
ganized social activities. In all, it was a period 
when social initiative shifted from the individ 
ual to the organization, and from spontaneous 
to planned action. Whereas before 1850 a few 
such organized activities had existed, by 1890 
they encompassed almost every aspect of social 


lite 
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Not only did Guelph’s increased population 
and wealth allow an enormous increase in 
number and importance of organized religious 
and social institutions, it also brought about 
the need for better health and educational fa- 
cilities, Thus both the Guelph General Hospi 
tal and numerous new schools were built. 
‘The initiative to construct the Guelph G 
cral Hospital was taken in 1861. In that year a 
hospital association was formed, and an Act of 
Incorporation was passed on May 18th. The 
‘Act, however, contained two limiting provi 
sions: first, that hospital revenue should not e 
ceed $20,000, and that membership should 
‘consist of at least 100 annual subscribers before 
the charter could come into effect. The first 
was, apparently, intended to make sure that it 
remained a non-profit, charitable organiza- 
tion, the second toe 
lic support and a considerable sum of funds 
fiom private sources. It was the latter provision 
that created a major stumbling block, It was 
not until 1872 that the hospital’s organizers 
managed to acquire a hundred subscribers. 














wre that it had both pub- 





The Guelph General Hospital opened August, 1875. 
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A public meeting was then called in the 
‘Town Hall to elect officers and directors. At 
that meeting the following appointments were 
made: Chairman, George Elliott; Vice-Chair 
man, John Horsman; Treasurer, Charles Ray. 
mond; Secretary, Andrew Lemon; Directors, 
D. Stirton, Dr. Glarke, N. Higinbotham, FW. 
Stone, James Massey, Peter Gow, Robert Bell 
and John McCrea. Immediately various com- 
ittees were established to carry out the work, 
and on January 11, 1873, four acres of land on 
Delhi Street were purchased from Dr. Clarke 
for the sum of $1,000, The early history of the 
hospital was as follows: 





The original plan was that the building was not to 
cost more than 86,000 at its completion, the County 
Council having granted $1,500 of this amount. The 
amount allowed was later changed to $8,000, and 
the plans of Mr. Vietor Stewart, architect, accept 
ed, and work began at once on the erection, 

‘When the hospital was opened on the 161h of 
August, 1875, with Miss Law as Matron, there 
‘were twelve beds. Mr, Gerald O'Reilly was hospital 
sistant, and (wo nurses were in attendance. There 
twas no operating room proper, but a small infec 
tious ward, a dispensary, a public ward for men 

women, and two or three private wards, 
plainly and comfortably furnished by money raised 
by subscriptions collected by ladies of the Town 
‘who formed a committe for the purpose 

“The first public grants, apart from the building 
fund, were received in 1873, namely, $500 from the 
County of Wellington, and a similar amount from 
the Town, A year later the County gave another 
grant of $600, and the Ontario Government, 
3800." 

















Although the hospital's founders had 
difficulty getting public support before 1872, 
once it was in operation, its necessity and util- 
ity became obvious. In 1886 an enlargement 
was proposed and received widespread sup: 
port. ‘Thus in 1888 the “Victoria Jubil 














Wing” was opened” which contained the 
hospital's first regular operating room, nurses 
rooms and a diphtheria patients’ room, these 
rooms being completed in 1891 

Parallelling the rapid growth of institutional 
life in Guelph, the period 1850-1880 saw a 
great expansion of educational facilities as 
well 
creased legal requirements of the Provincial 
educational authorities, combined with the 
hhuge increase in the numbers of school aged 
children. When E 
cial Superintendent of Education, introduced 
legislation in 1850 calling for the establish 
ment of local “free” public schools, supported. 
by real estate taxation, he did so with full 
knowledge of the strong hestility that such a 
proposal would create.” By the Act, the 
Boards of Trustees of common schools in towns 
and cities were permitted to decide whether or 
not to establish free schools 

In Guelph, the battle to bring into effect the 
tax-supported free school system was led by the 
local Superintendent of Common Schools, 
John Kirkland, Kirkland’s arguments? in fav 
‘our of free schools were similar to those used by 
Egerton Ryerson." In. spite of Kirkland’s 
pleas, free schools would not come to Guelph 
‘until legislated by the Province in 1871 

In 1852, as previously mentioned, Guelph 
had three common schools, but only that kept 
by Oliver, John Galt’s stone “seminary 
‘owned by the Town. Hough's school was con- 
ducted in his residence, and Miss Kennedy's 
girls’ school in a residence owned by T. Sayers 
‘These already overcrowded premises 
stretched beyond capacity by the large i 
crease in school population of 1853 to 1856. 

Nor were inadequate premises the only 
problem. The lack of materials with which 10 


This development arose from the in- 






exton Ryerson, the Provin- 
































‘conduct classes was keenly felt, In November, 
1852, in an effort wo force the Guelph Board of 
‘Trustees to provide the necessary equipment, 
the local Superintendent, John Kirkland, 
wrote a letter to the Guelph Advertiser complain 
ing of the lack of “maps and apparatus”, and 
stating that many rural schoolhouses are better 
furnished with apparatus than the Town 
schools. As a result of Kirkland’ public pres 
sure, the Trustees reluctantly spent £10 for 
maps 

The only important change in Guelph’s 
school system between 1852 and 1856 (beyond 
the establishment of the Catholic schools) was 
the building of a new grammar school. In 
1854, recognizing that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way would make it impossible to hold classes 
in the old school because of noise and danger 
to the students, the Grammar School Board 
contracted for the erection of a new building 
fon Arnold Street near Paisley. In 1855 the new 
school was described as follows: 








“The house is built of stone, two stores, in the form 
of the letter T, ‘The front part was occupied by the 
master asa dwelling place, to accommodate board: 
‘rs. Good playground, The schoolroom consists of 
fone very large room, a numberof desks with alleys 
between, and benches without backs. A small 
blackboard, few small maps, and a clock, not keep 
ing good time, Both masters teach in’ the same 
room, some confusion, discipline is tolerably good, 
enforced by rod by second master (Rev. Mr. Fish 
fr), School is opened by head-master reading and 
expounding of the Scripture. Names on roll, 25; 
present, 20, Prizes are offered. Pupils change place 
in class, 

The present teacher (Rev. Edward Michael 
Stewart) isa clergyman of the Church of England, 
somewhat advanced in life and in feeble health, ti 
‘mid, affectionate and winning, and on that account 
is loved and obeyed, but na active or energetic.” 














In spite of the fact that the opening of the 
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Catholic separate school had helped alleviate 
the crowding in Guelph’s common schools, by 
1859 it was clear that something had to be 
done. In 1854 the Board had struck a commit- 
tee to investigate the situation, and in Febru- 
ary, 1855, it made its report. That report read 
as follows: 
TThe Commitice appointed by the Board of School 
Trustees obtain information respecting the ne- 
cestity of erecting a Central Schoo! House for the 
‘Town of Guelph, beg leave to report 
{That there are within the Corporation upwards 
of eight hundred children between the ages of five 
land sixteen years 

i. That the two School Houses belonging to the 
“Town will not accommodate more than one-fourth 
of that number; also, that one building is in a bad 
state of repair, and situated so near the Railway 
that it would be advisable to remove from it alto 
gether, 
Sr That the Trustees have been under the neces- 
sity of hiring Schoo! accommodation at the cost of 
About thirty-five pounds per annum; they have also 
received notice from the landlord of the Female 
School Room that he will require i for other pur- 
poses at Midsummer, and that the School House at 
present in charge of Mr, Hough may be required in 
Tike manner, as the term for which it was rented ex- 
pites at that time. 
‘ih, That under the present management the Trust 
‘es employ four Teachers one grammar school and 
three common schools}, at an aggregate salary of 
thtee hundred and twenty pounds a year 

‘Your Committee would therelore recommend 
the selection of a suitable site of not less than one 
acre in a central part of the Towns and the build 
ing of a Schoo! House of sufficient dimensions to ac- 
‘commadate the present and fast increasing School 
population, and place the same under the manage 
ment of one efficient Head Teacher, where all the 
‘advantages derived from centralization will be ac- 
‘uired without a large additional outlay to the 
ratepayers” 


In April it was announced that lots 1046, 
1047, 1051 and 1052, which comprised “about 
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an acre of ground, on the crown of the hill, ad 
joining the Catholic Church property”, could 
be purchased as a Central School site for the 
sum of £445." While the Board authorized the 
purchase of the site, the public meeting held to 
discuss this question voted against building the 
school," and the lots were not acquired at that 
time. However, in 1856 the School Board de 
cided to attempt to achieve at least some of 
their goals by a complete reorganization of the 
school system, ‘The Common 
Grammar School Boards were united. There 
was to be a junior school in each ward to be at 
tended’by young children of both sexes, junior 
and senior girls’ schools, a senior boys’ school 
and the Grammar School which would pro 
vide a classical education for those desiring to 
enter the professions. In order to meet the 
needs of expanded enrolment, the old Gram- 








School and 








‘mar School was taken over for common school 
purposes, and the old Methodist Chapel 
rented and divided into two classrooms by a 
temporary partition. Fees were struck at one 
shilling three pence per student per month, 
payable in advance." 

Although these changes were an improve- 
‘ment over the previous year, the report makes 
it clear that even after the acquisition of the 
Methodist Chapel, the students faced serious 
overcrowding. The Grammar School was at- 
tended by only 34 students, but other children 
were far less fortunate, During 1856, some 207 
children attended Mr. Walker's one room 
jor Boys’ school; 235—Mr. Masters’ Junior 
Boys’ School; 163—Mr, R. Smith's Junior 
Boys’ School; 56-the Senior Girls’ School 
taught by Miss Kennedy for part of the year, 
and by Miss Gillespie for the balance; and 106 
children—the Junior Girls’ School taught by 
Miss Clarke. It should be noted that al- 

















though the schools were designated as “Girls” 
or “Boys”, in actual fact, they were attended 
by students of both sexes. 

School attendance, however, was still very 
low, as shown in Table XXVI 

In 1871, Egerton Ryerson, now confident 
that there’ was sufficient support across the 
Province to back him, had an amendment 
passed to the Education Act which once and 
for all ended fees for the common or “public” 
school system, and made attendance compul- 
sory for all children-between the ages of 7 and 


Table XXVI 
School Attendance in Guelph, 1859-1879 
1859 1865 1870 1879 








otal children. 





16 years 1,020 1,220 1,600 2,481 
Total pupils 

5-16 years 785 1,172 1,53 2,073, 
Pupils 


other ages 27 2 16 





Pupils-boys 697 799 1,065 
Pupils girls 502 746 1,024 
Attendance: 

Tess than 

20 days 45° 75 153 81 
= 20-50 days 57 231 266 253 
50-100 days 173 396 413 500 
= 100-150days 219-306 376513 
= 150-200 days 163 «(163-234-701 
+200 or more days 12528 103.4 
Pupils 

not reported a 
Average daily 

attendance 354 481 667 1,124 
Percent daily 

attendance 332 386 41.1 45.9 








12! ‘This move was widely denounced as be 
ing dictatorial and as interfering with the 
rights of patents over their children. 

‘Before the 1871 Act, children of all ages at 
tended school at their parents’ convenience, 
uuntil they acquired a socially acceptable level 





of competence in reading, writing, etc. Because 
their attendance was sporadic, they tended to 
continue in school until sixteen or even older 
Afier Ryerson’s Act, children were required to 
be in attendance until they passed their twelfth 
birthday, whether or not their parents found 
their absence from the store, workshop or farm 
convenient, By such regular attendance, they 
acquired the rudiments of education at an ear: 


Cantral Scho tthe ead of Commercial Stet with the Senior Git 
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lier age than formerly, but having done so, 
once having reached the age of twelve, many 
lefe school altogether: 

From 1856 to 1874, only one or two small 
‘one-room schools were erected to take care of 
the burgeoning schoo! population. Such ex 
penditures were made reluctantly and Acton 
Burrows describes the events leading to the 
building of a new girls’ school on the Dublin 
Sueet hill in 1865: 


‘The schoo! accommodation having for some time 
been very inadequate fof the accommodation of the 
large aumber of children in attendance, it was re- 
solved, at a meeting of the School Trustees bela in 
May, to call upon the Council to assess the Town 








oa at the right 
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for the purpose of building a new girls school, the 
attendance of the female pupils having largely 
fallen off recently on account of the health of many 
of the children having been affected by insulcient 
accommodation. public meeting was called a few 
Gays afterwards, when resolutions were passed to 
the effect that i¢ was inexpedient to build another 
School house as it was not then requited by the in- 
habitants, especially while business was in such a 
depressed state as a that time... At the next meet- 
ing of the Trustees a committee was appointed to 
confer with a committee of the Town Council as to 
the best means of raising the required money for 
building the school house, but the Council declined. 
the conference.” 








For once the Board of Trustees was not to be 
put off. Exercising their legal right to require 
the Town Council to levy taxes for school pur 
poses, they let tenders for its immediate 
erection, and the Town Council had no choice 
bat to comply. A new era was beginni 
‘management of Guelph’s school affairs, 

‘The key to the changing attitude towards 
the provision of adequate school facilities in 
Guelph was the growing importance of indus- 
ttialists amongst Guelph’s civic leaders. In par- 
ticular, Charles Raymond, owner of the Ray 
mond Sewing Machine Company, would play 
a crucial role. These industrialists, as large er 
ployers, recognized the validity of Ryerson’s 
arguments that education provided them with 
more disciplined, and more productive em 
ployces, and that, indeed, “Public money em- 
ployed in education is a most profitable 
investment” ** Indeed, in the 1850's, the main 
criticism levelled by John Kirkland against 
Guelph’s teachers was that they were failing to 
instil a proper attitude towards duty and disci 
pline in their students 





in the 














The children are not taught to feel suliciently xed 
when they fail 10 answer a question, or are cor 


rected by their fellow-pupils. Each scholar should 
bbe made to feel the desirableness of excelling his 
classmates; the fires of ambition should be enkin 

dled in his breast, and it should stike him as a die 

honor when he has not made such an appearance 
in his class as should be expected from a diligent 
fand attentive student. Farther, students ought to 
know that their teacher is their master. He who ex: 

pects to succeed in teaching must maintain author 

ty over his scholars. Its not nevessary for this pur 

pose that he should be harsh with them; kindness 
and firmness, an equal temper and treatment, with 
‘a manifest determination to be obeyed, will render 
his government easy and effective” 

IPthese attitudes were to be instilled in chil 
dren, not only must teachers be kept aware of 
their duties, but facilities had to be provided 0 
that their duties could be effectively carried 

In 1870, under the leadership of William 
Stevenson, George Pirie (editor of the Guelph 
Herald) and Charles Raymond, the Gentral 
School project was once again’ brought for- 
ward. Premises were rented at the corner of 
Essex and Gordon Streets and five classrooms 
fitted up. In 1870 these classes were taught by 
Mr. Hutton, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Ferguson, Mr, 
Anderson and Miss Goodeve. In addition, the 
Grammar School, Senior and Junior Girls 
Schools, and the North W: 
tinued in operation." Immediate steps were 
taken to acquire a suitable site for a new Con 
tal School and eventually lots 1046 and 1047 
on Dublin St. were purchased from the Rev 
Hector Glackmeyer. Lots 1051 and 1052 were 
nnot acquired at that time, and were subse. 
quently sold to the Catholic Church in 1875. 
In 1871, tenders were called for plans for a 
building to be constructed of Guelph stone, 
and whose cost would not exceed $20,000. The 
plans of W.R. Stickland of Toronto were ac 
cepted and construction began in September, 




















‘ard School were con- 
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Guelph Collegiate Ista. 


1873, with the building being completed in 
1876. In total, it cost about $50,000." The 
Guelph Herald of November 1, 1876, carried this 
description of the building 


It is built of Guelph stone, the dimensions being 
120 fin length and 86 f. in width, four storeys in 
hheight, consisting of basement, ground and Ist 
floors and mansard storey; 9. 14 ft 13 ML and 12 
ft in height respectively. The centre portion ofthe 
building breaks out from the line of building 4 f 
and is carried up 10 feet higher in the centre than 
the surrounding parts, which gives relief to the 
structure and from the additional height affords 
space for a large assembly hall. The roof is of the 
French or Mansard style, covered with purple and 





green slate arranged in appropriate patterns, and 
the deck of flat portion of the roof is covered with 
tin, surrounded by a handsome railing. The slopes 
‘of the toof are pierced by dormer windows, by 
Which the upper rooms are lighted, and by which 
the plain surface is relieved. .-.The basement con: 
tains the caretakers apartments, lunch rooms, fuel 
rooms and heating apparatus. Upon the ground 
and first floors are situated the class rooms, 16 in 
‘number, Bon each flat, also the teachers’ and appa 
ratus rooms. ‘The upper or Mansard storey contains 
the assembly hall and 4 ante rooms two on either 
side... The dimensions of each class room is 25 x 
35 fy arranged for 30 double desks, to accommo- 
‘date 60 pupils, or a total of 960 for the whole build- 
ing. In addition to the elas rooms, onthe frst flor, 
there is the library 35 12 fe .. 
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lark, 1888. 





Capt Clark's Fame 





When Guelph achieved the status of a City 
con April 23, 1879, and became a corporation 
separate from the County of Wellington, the 
‘old Wellington District Grammar School be- 
‘came the exclusive property of the City of 
Guelph. Immediately the Board of Education 
began the building of the Guelph High School, 
retaining only the rear part of the old Gram 
mar School, The headmaster’s dwelling and 
dormitories were torn down and replaced by a 
stone structure with a bell tower. The two orig 
inal classrooms were retained, while two more 
rooms were added on the west side, and a large 
assembly hall was built on the second floor. 

In the year 1887, after Captain Clark had 
arranged for the building of a gymnasium at 
the rear, the Guelph High School was raised 10 
the standard of a Collegiate Institute, and 
from that time on the Board of Education 
erected a number of new schools to accommo- 
date the growing school population. 


mo 


Of all the educational institutions estab: 
lished in Guelph, none would become better 
known nor more widely respected than the 
School of Agriculture and the Experimental 
Farm situated just south of the Town. Origi 
nally the school had been scheduled to be built 
con land purchased at Mimico. However, when. 
the proposed site proved to be unsuitable, the 
Provincial Government in 1873 purchased the 
F.W, Stone farm on the Dundas Road.” 

In July of that year the Government ap- 
pointed as Principal of the Schoo! of Agricul- 
ture, Mr, Henry McCandless, a Scotchman, 
trained in Ireland, who for two years had been 
Professor of Agriculture at Cornell 
University—“Mr, McCandless, however, 
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proved to be wholly unfit for the position and 
after a few months he was forced to resign.” 

Following his resignation, a young man 

named William Johnston, a recent graduate of 
the University ‘of Toronto, was invited 0 
Guelph as Resident Master of the School of 
Agriculture until a successor to Mr. MeCand- 
less could be named. The following year a Mr. 
Charles Roberts was appointed Principal, but 
‘owing to illness was unable to take the posi- 
tion, and Mr, Johnston was appointed as 
Principal. He held the position for five years, 
the most trying years in the history of the Col- 
lege. 
The purpose of this institution was to im= 
prove agricultural production and standards, 
but needless to say, many of Ontario's farmers 
were more than a little affronted by the pre~ 
tentiousness of a group of urbanites proposing 
to change the farmers’ accustomed economic 
and social behaviour. From the farmers’ point 
of view, the proposal to send farm boys to such 
‘a school would have the consequence of filling 
their heads with impractical ideas and ambi 
tions, thereby rendering them unfit for farm: 
ing. Although the Agricultural School's curric~ 
ulum stressed “practical” experience on the 
farm at the expense of “book learning,” this 
did little to reduce farmer hostility. As a result, 
‘enrolment grew slowly before 1900, and con- 
cern was expressed frequently about the 
institution’s future, 

In spite of the seriousness of these problems, 
the Agricultural School made important pro- 
gress before the turn of the century. Although 
the original academic curriculum was de- 
signed to be suitable for boys just leaving pub- 
fic school, the possibility of expanding the 
‘course of study to the college level was a con- 
tinuing interest of the first permanent Princi- 
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pal, William Johnston (1874-1879). His sue- 
cessor, James Mills (Principal 1879-1880, 
President 1880-1904) was equally enthusiastic, 
and in 1880 the charter was amended by an 
‘Act of the Ontario Legislature alfiliating the 
school with the University of Toronto, and 
thereby allowing the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
cence of Agriculture to be conferred. At the 
same time the school was renamed The On- 
tario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, In 1888 it graduated the first of its de- 
gree students, 

Under the leadership of William Johnston 
James Mills, the College established 
Farmers’ Institutes, sent out travelling lectur- 
fers and model’ dairies, and numerous short 





course programs were developed to serve the 
special needs of rural Ontario. All of these 
worked 10 improve farmer-College relations, 
and after 1900 attendance improved. 

OF particular significance to the fature of 
the College was the establishment of the Mac 
donald Institute in 1903, Designed particu 
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larly for the training of public school teachers, 
the Institute offered for teachers, male and fe- 
courses in Nature Study, Home Eco- 
nomics and Manual ‘Training. Before the es- 
‘of Macdonald Institute, few 
female students could attend the College, the 
exception being those taking the short course 
in dairying. With the opening of the Macdo- 
nald Institute, new opportunities for education 
were seized upon eagerly by female students, 
and the reputation of the College was greatly 
enhanced, 

During the years prior to 1927, many new 
buildings were added and additional land pur- 
‘chased to provide a total of 717 acres. In 
1922 the Ontario Veterinary College was 
moved from Toronto to Guelph, and was an 
important addition to the Campus. In 1924, 
‘War Memorial Hall was erected and formally 
dedicated by General Sir Arthur Currie 

By 1927, the three Colleges were firmly es 
tablished, and making an important contribu- 
tion to life in the Guelph area. 





tablishment 
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Guelph becomes 
a City 





In order to encourage Guelph’s economic 


growth, a Board of Trade was established in 
1866 representing all of the main financial in- 
terests of the Town, A conscientious effort was 
made by the general membership to have the 
executive reflect these interests, and in 1873, 
the following made up the Council of the 
Board: Robert Melvin (foundry), President; 
David Allan (four mill, distillery, etc.), Vice 
President; James Goldie (flour mill); George 
Murton (malt house); W.S.G. Knowles (auc- 
tioneer); J. Stewart (planing mill and lumber 
dealer); John McCrea (coal oil refinery) 
HW. Peterson (lawyer); David McCrae 
(woolen mill); Charles Raymond (sewing ma- 
chine factory); J.T. Brill (butter and pork m« 
chant); James Massie (wholesale grocers, &c.); 
Chas, Davidson (agent, Canada Permanent 
Building and Loan Society) and John Hogg 
(dry goods and clothing store).' The Board of 
“Trade concerned itself with everything from 
the establishment of new manufacturing enter 
prises (to the extent of helping to raise the nec 
‘essary capital), the erection of a station down: 
town by the Galt and Guelph Railway, Town 
Council taxation policy, Town beautification, 
ete, ete, They worke 














constantly to make 
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those changes which its members felt were for 
the betterment of the Town. Internally, its 
meetings and discussions wied hard to over: 
‘come and to reconcile differences among its 
members and to democratically attive at a 
suitable solution. Externally, it tended to work 
behind the scenes of Town and City govern- 
ment, through its close relationship with the 
Town's newspapers, and the fact that some of 
their members were also elected 
the Town and City Council 
When the Guelph Board of Trade found 
‘consensus among its members, the results could 
be_ impressive, undertakings in 
1870, Levi Cossit’s “Guelph Agricultural 
Works” and the Guelph Gas Company show 
how the Board of Trade functioned when it 








Two 1 









found a common interest. In 1870, with the 
{wo rail lines north of Guelph nearing comple 
tion, Guelph’s business community recognized 
that a united effort was necessary to spur man 


uufacturing in Guelph. In mid-summer, the 
Board of Trade struck a committee to under- 
take an investigation of the problem, and by 
the end of November, it was ready to report, A, 
public meeting was then called to hear the 
committec’s recommendations and to take ac- 
tion upon them, The Guelph Mercury report of 
that meeting is particularly interesting 








PRorost NEw ENTERPRISE IN GUELPH 
An Agricltwal Implement Assocation Formed. 

A meeting of our merchants, manufacturers and 

businessmen was held in the Royal Hotel on Mon 

day night [November 28, 1870] to consider the de 








The Galt and Guelph Rauay station near Gold's Mill. Later used as 
fice by the James Goldie Miling Compa, 


sirability of forming inthis Town an Association for 
the manufacture of Agricultural Implements, and 
to receive the report of the committee who had un- 
ddertaken the duty of getting all needfal information 
‘on the subject, The meeting was well attended, and 
fan evident interest was manifested in the proceed: 
ings, Mr. John Hogg was appointed chairman, and 
Dr, Bessey, secretary 

‘The chairman, after stating the object of the 
meeting, called upon Mr, Higinbotham, one of the 
‘committe, who explained how the project had first, 
taken shape, and pointed out the many advantages 
in doing business at an important and commanding 
point like Guelph 

"Me. Masse, another member of the committee, 
also macle a few remarks, in which he pointed out 
the importance of initiating such an enterprise in 
Guelph, and the benefits that would accrue to the 
Town by its establishment, TL was estimated that a 
paid up capital of thirty thousand dollars would be 
Sulfcient to start with, andl as the business enlarged 
the amount could be increased. 

Mr. Charles Davidson spoke strongly in favor of 
the enterprise, and in order to test the feeling of the 
‘meeting, and put the matter fairly before them, he 
‘would move, ‘That this meeting deem it desirable 
form a Joint Stock Company in Guelph, for th 
‘manufacture of Agricultural Implements, 

TThe motion was seconded by Mr. Massie and 
carried unanimously 

Mr. Higinbotham moved, seconded by Ms 
(Chadwick, that a stock list be opened for the pur 
pose of ascertaining what amount of stock can be 
Secured towards the furtherance of this enterprise. 
Carried 

Moved by Mr. Davidson, seconded by Dr. Bes 
sey, that... a committee [be appointed) for the 
purpose of initiating and carrying on such measures 
fs may be necessary to advance the Agricultural 
Implement Association, Carried. 

‘A stock list was at once opened and stock to the 
amount of $11,500 subscribed among. those 
present? 




















‘The committee appointed to raise capital 
for the proposed implement factory was com: 
posed of: Adam Robertson, Levi Cossitt, John 
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Inglis and W.H, Mills, manufacturers; John 
Hogg and James Massie, merchants; William 
lins, carpenter; John Mitchell, undertaker; 
Stephen Boult, afchitect and builder; James 
Hazelton, cabinet maker; N. Higinbotham, 
M.P. North Wellington and insurance; and 
Charles Davidson, agent for a major source of 
mortgage funds, the Canada Permanent 
Building and Loan Society. By 1873, James 
Hazelton, the cabinet maker, had discontin- 
ued the manufacture of furniture to operate his 
‘own retail furniture store. 

In supporting the proposed Agricultural 
Implement Company, the Guelph Mercury ex 
plained its importance to the economic future 
of the Town: 








We ate glad to be able to lay before our readers so 
satisfactory & report of the doings of the mecting 
held to form an Implement Manufacturing Com 

ppany as the one tobe found in another column. We 
hee not urge at any length the reasons which exist 
for the formation of such a Company. At no time in 
the history of our Town has it heen more necessary 
for its citizens to look well to its standing than at 
the present moment. We are, as it were, ina state of 
‘commercial chrysalis, in a condition of transition 
from old to new that may prove either injurious or 
beneficial to ovr entire hereafter, according to the 
manner in which we mould andl shape the opportu: 

nitice of the moment, It cannot be denied that the 
railway extension 20 rapidly progresing 0 the 
northwest of us, while producing many beneficial 
results, will also bring with it accompanying 
changes and diversions, opening up new channels of 
trade and closing old ones, therefore it behooves us 
to prepare ourselves for the change that we may 
lead as many of these new channels as possible to 
flow hither. No step could be taken better caleu- 
lated to secure this result than the establishment of 
manufactories upon, at least, a respectable scale, 
land there is no branch of industry which, at the 
present moment, promises so large a return as the 
production of agricultural implements. Possesing 
‘unrivalled and increasing methods of communica- 
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tion in all directions, with a rich and occupied tri- 
Dutary district, i will be our own fault if we do not 
secure for ourselves a monopoly of this trade for an 
area of scores of miles. Manulactories beget manu 
factories. Once firmly established they branch off 
and spring up side by side in a marvellous manner.* 


The committee's campaign was apparently 
successful, as soon thereafter the Guelph Agri- 
cultural Works, Levi Cossitt, proprietor, an 
nounced its existence. Although its advertise 
ments for “The Farmers’ Friend Gang 
Plough—The most successful Phw wherever 
exhibited, unsurpassed for simplicity and dur 
ability, and stands without a rival”, appear 
regularly, it remained a small. ‘concern 
throughout its existence. Its plant on Nelson 
Crescent {opposite the site of the present Pub: 
lic Library) burned on July 10, 1877." Cossitt 
rebuilt and continued there for a few y 
By 1882, the business had been taken over by 
Thos. Gowdy, whose agricultural works were 
at the corner of Suffolk and Yorkshire Strcets 
While the Guelph Agricultural Works did not 
live up to expectations, several simil 
paigns to raise local funds for other enterprises 
were undertaken by the Board of Trade, 

The Guelph Gas Company was started in 
exactly the same manner as the Guelph Agri 
cultural Works. In carly 1870, a committee 
was organized to investigate the profitability 
and tility of a company to produce and dis- 
tribute coal gas in Guelph. On July twenty 
seventh, public meeting was called to discuss 
the committee’s report and to undertake the 
formation of a Gas Company, The Guelph 
Mercury carried this description of the meeting: 


























GUELPH Gas Company 


‘At a mecting of influential merchants and others 
hheld on Wednesday night at the Great Western 
Hotel, a company was organized under the above 








Advertisement for Costs Agricultura Implement Werks 
(Weak Globe, Jan. 26, 1877) 


title, and Messrs. Richard Mitchell, FJ, Chadwick 
and Higinbotham appointed a committee to can 
vass the town in order to obtain the subscriptions of 
citizens and capitalists to the Company's Stock 
List, then opened at the meeting. The sum of $1000 
was at once subscribed which, with the sum taken 
by Mr. Perry (the projector of the Company 
amounts already to $10,000, For $16,000, Mr 
Perry offers to purchase a site and erect stone buil 
ing B0ft. by 40 and 16 feet high, and to provide all 
that is necessary to register 20,000 tof gas in 24 
hhours, also to buy the necessary pipes, metres, & 
for 100 consumers and main pipes running from the 
gas works up Wyndham-st. as far as Suffolk. 
thence across to St. Andrew's Church, up Quebec. 
stand Paisley-st. to Dublin, along Macdonnelt 
Sst (0 Allan's Bridge, up Woolwich-st to the Court 
House, around the Market Square from Wynd 
hham-st,, up Church-st to Norfolk-street 

















As the result of energetic canvassing 
sufficient capital was raised to get the ente 
prise under way and by August twenty-third, 
the company was ready to go ahead. ‘The 
Guelph Mercury gave this report 





Guelph Gas Company —This Company was fully oF 
ganized on Tuesday evening, at a meeting of the 
Stockholders and others in the Town Hall, when 
the Committee appointed to canvass the Town and 
complete the stock list reported that the required 








amount had been subscribed. Accordingly the nec: 
cssary legal documents were drawn up by Mr. 
Thomas W. Saunders, acting Solicitor to the Com= 
pany, and presented (0 the Mayor, who was asked 
{o call a spocial meeting of the Council to pass a 
By-law authorizing the construction of the 
works, 

The Company is to be called “The Guelph Gas 
‘Company. The capital of the Company $30,000 in 
1,500 shares of $20 each “the amount s0 raised to 
be appropriated to the purpose of constructing, 
completing, acquiring and maintaining the gas 
‘works of said Company, and for no other purpose 
whatsoever.” ‘The term of the Company's existence 
to be filty years. The Directors, for the first year, 
chosen at the meeting, are Messts. N. Higinbot- 
ham, James Massie, Richard Mitchell, Frederick J 

iadwick, Donald Guthrie, John McLagan and 
John Hogs, 

Mr, Perry, the proprietor of the undertaking, 
hhas been engaged as manager of the works for 
twelve months, He will commence the work of con 
struction immediately on the passage of the By-law, 
And expects to be able to have gas burning in the 
“Town by the It of November next? 

















By-law number two hundred, passed by the 
Town Council on October 21, 1870, 
the Gas Company the right 10 lay its mains 
under city streets and through public property 
In return, the Council made only one restric- 
tion: 


granted 





3. That the said Company shall supply the said 
Corporation with such quantity of gas as they may 
require for the lighting of the Streets and Town 
Hall and other public buildings of the Town of 
Guelph, and to the inhabitants thereof at such rate 
as shall be charged from time to time by the Com: 

pany to the shareholders thereof being consumers.” 


At the adjourned special meeting of Town 
Council on Friday evening, August 26, 1870, 
“the Mayor read a communication from Mr. 
D, Guthrie, Town Solicitor, communicating 


that he had examined the By-law proposed to 
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be passed for granting certain powers to the 
proposed Gas Company to lay down pipes in 
the streets, etc, of Guelph, and was of opinion, 
that it would be legal for the Council to grant 
the powers sought and that the restrictions 
specified in the By-law were legal and 
proper. ..."! 

‘The first gas was delivered for use on Janu: 
ary 18, 1871", and on January thirty-first, the 
‘Town Hall was lit by gas in a gala display." 

Although not all new manufacturing firms 
established after 1866 could be attributed to 
the activities of the Board of Trade, the in- 
ificant. Whereas between 1861 
and 1866 only seven new manufacturing enter- 
prises had been started: 1861, none; 1862, 
Charles Raymond, sewing machines; Robert 
Parker, carriages; Charles Thain, implement 
manufacturer; and Thomas Gowdy, agricul 
tural implements; 1863, T-F. Grant, pumps; 
1864, Bell Organ Company; 1865, none; 1866, 
Tolton Brothers, ploughs; in 1867 alone, 
leven new manufacturing businesses were set 
up: MeLeod, Wood & Co., organs; Solomon 
Myers, cigats; George A. Bruce, carriages; 
MeNally, Clemens & Co., woollen goods; 
Alex. Ferguson, grist mill; ©. Pooley, pork 
packing; Prest’ & Hepburn, shoe making; 
George Murray, woollen goods; Nathan To- 
vell, planing mill; McCrae, Hogg & Hockin, 
coal oil refiners; and Hockin & Son, cooperage 
and coal oil distillery." 

Originally, Hockin & Son had been coo- 
pers—barrel makers—but in 1867, with the 
‘opening of the oil fields at Petrolia, they had 
raised additional capital to start a large coal 
oil distillery, which in turn enabled them to 
greatly enlarge the cooperage side of their 
business, The Wellington County Directory for 
1867 gives this description of the firm: 
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Gauclph Coat Oil Refinery end Stave and Barrel 
Facory—Hoockin. & Son, steam power, (twenty 
hhorse), employing about 100 hands; united by 
switch with the Grand Trunk freight depot. This 
extensive establishment consists of seven large 
buildings, besides sheds, shops, ete, in connection 
withthe largest cooperage in Canada. The business 
is increasing, and the proprietors intend making 
several additions to their already large premises, 
This company manufactures about 200 barrels of 
refined oil per week, and average two and a half 
million of staves, fify thousand flour, and fifteen 
thousand oil barrels per annum, besides several 
thousand of various other kinds.” 

















Unfortunately, about this time an oil cartel 
in the United States, led by John D. Rocket: 
ler, had been established and this group soon 
spread its operations into the Canadian oil 
fields. By gaining control of almost all of the 
crude oil produced, prices were driven up, 
gradually forcing the independent refiners out 
of business. On September 6, 1869, the Petro 
Tia correspondent of the Monetary Times report 
ed 








Since my last, the crude market has been very 
much excited, and §2 per barrel have been freely 
offered... The chief cause of the present demand 
issimply the fac, that the Combination have sold 
much oil abead, and that the producers are bound 
‘There actually isnot oil enough available for the 
small refineries to make for the home market; con 
sequently, every lot, small or large, is snatched up 
with avidiry 








With the “Combination” controlling supply 
as well as selling refined oil to retailers in 
Guelph, it was not long before both local oil 
refineries were bankrupt. The Guelph Directory 
for 1882-1883 summarizes their fate ina few 
simple words: 

Coat Oit Man 
Standard Oil Co., Col. N. Higinbotham {manager}, 

office Higinbotham black, McDonnell, refinery 




















junction of GWR and GTR. [Crimea 
Street" 
By 1885, the business was closed and 


Guelph’s needs were supplied by other Stand- 
ard Oil Company refineries in Canada and the 
United States. 

From 1868 to 1871 
new manufacturing enterprises were estab- 
lished, several of which would grow to a large 
size. Of these Caleb Chase, carriages (later the 
Guelph Carriage Goods Company), 1868; 
Crowe's Iron Works, 1868; Guelph Sewing 
Machine Company (Wilkie and Osborn), 
1869; Samuel Smith (later Beardmore) Tan- 
nery, 1869; Thomas Worswick, steam engines 
and machinery, 1871; and the Guelph Spring 
and Axle Company, 1871," were the most im 
portant. It must be emphasized, however, that 
in spite of the la 
established, 






more than a dozen 

















1¢ number of new businesses 
the depressed condition of the 
economy generally restricted industrial output 
and slowed population growth, as shown in ta 
ble XVII 

From 1871 to 1876, with the return of pros: 


Vable XXVII 
Guelph Population, 1861-1911! 


Year 




















Year Population Population 
1861 5076 1875 

1867 5357 1876 

1868 5901 1878 9918, 
1869 5799 187910072 
1870 6470 1881 9890 
1871 6878 1891 105: 
1872 1901 11496, 
1873 1911 15175 








1374 





Raymond's Sewing Machine Co 
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perity due to the Franco-Prussian War and the 
expenditures for the construction of the Well: 
ington, Grey and Bruce Railway, industries 
expanded rapiclly and several new manufactu- 
ries were started. In particular, the Bell Organ 
Company; Armstrong, McCrae & Co; J.B. 
Armstrong & Co.; McLeod, Wood & Co.; 
Raymond Sewing Machine Company; Tolton 
Brothers and Osborn & Wilkie (Guelph Sew- 
ing Machine Company); and all the local 
flour mills enjoyed huge success. A description 
in the Tonto Telxgraph in 1870, of the business 
carried on by the Raymond Sewing Machine 
Company, gives a good idea of why these en= 
terprises succeeded: 





One of the oldest established and most successful 
manufacturers of sewing machines in the Western 
Province is Chas. Raymond, of Guelph. This estab 

lishment was fist started in 1862, since which i has 
at various times been enlarged to meet the require 

iments of a rapidly expanding busines... About a 
year ago. .t0 secure an increased manufacturing 
Capacity, Mr. Raymond purchased the adjoining 
Knox Chueh, and upon the removal ofthe eongre 

{gation to their new edifice, he, at an expense of sv 

ral thonsand dollars, addled the old kirk to his for 

tert factory..., Mr. Raymond, in addition to th 

Raymond's improved chain stitch machine [his 
original patent), formerly the sole manufacture, 
row makes a much improved shuttle machine, and 
has lately produced still another, heavier and 
stronger specimen, styled No. 2, of the same pat- 
tern, but more adapted in the requirements of 
heavy sewing and manufacturing purposes. Judg 
ing by the perfections of its workings we are in 

clined to believe that it will prove one of the most 
valuable saving assistants yet offered to tailors, and 
those who sew for a living. The factory provides 
‘constant employment to between 70 and 80 people, 
fand the annual value of the sewing machines is 
‘over one hundred thousand dollars. 























Like the “Raymond” sewing machine, the 
“Osborn”, made by the Guelph Sewing Ma- 
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chine Company, was a consistent winner at ex: 
hibitions across the Province. For example, in 
1870 the “Osborn” machines won three firsts 
at the Western Fair, and two firsts and two sec 
onds at the Provincial Exhibition.” The key t0 
the “Osborn’s” success, as with the 
Raymond”, 
workmanship. With a pardonable pride, the 
manufacturers advertised: 
Dit, OsoR 
Lock Strrett Sewie Maciinr— 
Compute $35, 

The Osborn” is assuredly the King of Sewing Ma- 
has the 
ing parts, and the easiest accesible 
Derangements and breakages are obviated in. con: 
sequence of the excellent mechanism employed in 
its construction, I is beautiful in design and finish 
incomparable in the simplicity ofits construction, 
very rapid in its movements, and the most thor 
bly perfected yer offered purchasers. It is built 
fon the “cam” principle, the more lasting and only 
reliable one, Runs with the precision ofa steam en 
gine. Is capable of performing a range of work hth: 
ferto thought impossible for Sewing Machines. 
trial will convince the most skeptical [sic] of its un- 
questionable superiority. At the late Provincial Ex: 
hibition, in the 25 entries in the Family Sewing 
Machines class, The OSBORN was awarded the 
second prize: at Berlin County Show, the first prize 

over Howe, Singer, Lockman and Raymond, 


was innovation and quality of 























Nor were such advertisements by Raymond 
and the Guelph Sewing Machine Company 
idle boasts. In 1876 the American Consul in 
Guelph reported that, in spite of high U.S. tari- 
fis, $158,100.80 worth of sewing machines was 
shipped to the American market. This figure is 
significant when it is remembered that only 
fone other manufactured product, malt, having 
a value of $79,450.81, was even mentioned in 
the total Guelph exports of $710,183.39 to the 
United States for that year. 














GUELPH ‘SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


“THE OSBORN” 





eng ie oe sedan -ngpa Pea opm 





Aaverisement, The Osborn Sing Machine 
(Guelph Boening Mercury, November 22, 1870) 


Similar evidence regarding quality can be 
found in Guelph’s other major manufactured 
products. For example in 1870 Armstrong, 
McCrae & Co., won first prizes at the Provin- 
cial Exhibition for many items including wool 
len shirts, drawers, socks, stockings, 
mitts, ete" At the same exhibition, a Toronto 
newspaper said of J.B. Armstrong's carriages 





shawls, 


In the department of carriages these veteran exhb- 
itors are, as usual, the mast fortunate prize winners. 
They exhibit four carriages, two cutters, a hearse 
and a set of wheels. Their record on the present oc 

‘easion is six frst prizes, and one extra prize, making 
a grand toral of twenty-two first prizes gained by 
them at the different Provincial Exhibitions. One of 
their entries, a double seated sleigh, is a novel 

















design, and judging from its merits likely to become 
‘avery popiilar vehicle. The foot-board of the back 
feat, when closed, converts it into a single sleigh 

nother of ts advantages i its roomy capacity, the 
space underneath the seats affording accommoda- 
ton fora large amount of luggage 

With the expansion of Guelph’s manufac 
turing firms, population once again began to 
increase as workers flocked to take jobs. Com- 
‘mercial prosperity returned, and new build- 
ings were erected in the downtown area. So 
strong was the Town’s image as a growth cen 
tre, and so well established were its factories, 
that despite the general depression of 1875- 
1880, Guelph’s population continued to grow, 
as per table XXVIL 

In reviewing the Town’s economic situation, 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade com 
mented in February, 1877, upon the contrast 
between the difficult and depressed business 
conditions on the one hand and the continued 
growth in population and building on the 
other, He said: 
Your 











yancil regret that the trade and commerce 





FIRST PRIZES 
JAB, ARUATRONG & C8 








CUTTERS # PLEASURE. SLEIGHS 





Advertisement, JB, Armatrong @ Co, Cutters and Sighs 
(Guelph Evening Mercury, November 21,1870) 
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of the Dominion forthe past two years has been in 
fa very depressed condition, and that so far there is 
tno good ground for believing that commercial pros: 
perity is about to return at once... But whilst the 
rade and commerce of the Town has been very de- 
pressed, in some respects Guelph has progressed 
‘more within the past two years than it ever did be 
fore in the same space of time, as is evidenced by 
the magnificent blocks of buildings erected for com= 
‘mercial purposes, and the very great number of 
dwelling houses, from the humble cottage of the 
labourer to the mansion of the wealthy. We find 
that during the year 1875 there were erected 130 
buildings at a cost of $200,000; and in 1876, 160 
buildings at a cost of $275,002" 





In 1877, 1878 and 1879, the international 
depression affected Guelph severely. Not only 
did foreign manufacturers dump their surplus 
goods into Canadian markets at ruinous prices, 
but the American government increased tariffs 
drastically, thereby effectively closing their 
doors (© Canadian manufactured products. 
For Guelph’s sewing machine industry these 
changes amounted to near disaster. Whereas 
in 1876 they had shipped $158,180 worth of 
machines to the United States, in the first 
quarter of 1877 this figure had been reduced to 
$7,003.16 

With the Town’s manufacturing severely 
curtailed, the loss of the market area to the 
north began to have its full effect. Unemploy 
ment rose, and many of the Town's citizens ex: 
perienced hardship and suffering, An article 
the Guelph Evening Mercury in December, 1878, 
gives some idea of this situation: 








Soup Kitchen Mrs. Edwards, the matron of the 
“soup kitchen has received permission. to ase the 
engine house for a soup kitchen... There is much 
{destitution in the Town at the present time, and the 
poor that are out of employment will hail the ad- 
‘ent of the soup kitchen with joy. Ever since win 

set in children and women have paid diurnal vis 
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to Mrs, Edwards to enquire at what time the 
kitchen would be open to relieve the destitute, No 
doubt now, that the kitchen has been opened, the 
ladies of the Town who have in previous years su 
perintended the distribution of charity, will not be 
backwards in again stepping in the breach. It is 
pleasing to learn that room has been provided for 
the distribution of soup, even though the Town is 
somewhat cramped. Farmers and others who will 
leave turnips, carrots, peas, meat, and bread, will 
receive the ‘thanks of the suffering for their 
generosiy. 

















As a result of the economic losses experi 
enced at that time, John Horsman, a hardware 
merchant and local conservative, wrote to Sir 
John A. Macdonald concerning the political 
‘and economic climate in Guelph. It had been 
proposed that the Governor-General, the Mar- 


quis of Lorne, and his wile, Princess Louise 


Horsman's Hardware, Lower Wyndham Stree 1870. 





should visit Guelph to take part in the celebra 
tion of Guelph’s elevation to City status. In re 
commending against their visit, Horsman’s let 
ter read as follows: 


‘The Town Council have appointed a deputation 
‘consisting of the Mayor [George Howard] & FJ 
Chadwick [proprietor of the Guelph Hired and ex 
Mayor of Guelph] to invite his Excellency and Her 
Royal Highness to honor us with their presence on 
the 23rd [of April] (St. George's day) to celebrate 
the inauguration ofthis Town into a 

When the proper time comes (nat nao) the whole 
opulation of the City and County will be de 
Tighted to se them and will turn out en masse and 
0 for any reasonable expense forthe occasion, 

1 know it would be an exceedingly unpopular 
move now, there is a strong feeling 
leading men of all parties, and they even talk of 
getting up a public meeting to oppose it. I mean 
their coming so carly as the 23rd Apri 


























“The deprested times and consequent scarcity of 
money is of course the chief cause assigned to their 
objection, 

Their Excellencies will in all probability visit 
Toronto and other places within the Summer and 
‘when the Country will appear at its best. Should 
they then honor us all, all classes wil tn outwith a 
heating tha wont credit the Quen. 

"The facts, Sir John, you know better than T can 
tell you that the whole country has been left by 
Mackenzie's Government in such a deplorable con- 
dition thas the people are depressed in sprit & no 
town I think feels this worse than Guelph. Should 
the Marquis and Her Royal Highness be advised to 
delay their visit tll laterin the Spring or Summer 
all classes will by that time understand the benefits 
Tikely to result from your National Poliey and eve 
rything will be buoyant; speaking ofthis, allow me to 
Congratulate you on your succesful efforts to 90 re 
larrange the tariff that it pleases nearly every body 
‘excepting of course that dreadfully partisan shect 
the [Toronto] Globe and the smaller fy its 
fecho—the Grits round here never expected your 
Government could have accomplished 90 well what 
they had not brains to do—but to return, Guelph is 
rnow the dullest place in the province & quite 
Unineiting—David Allan's Mills & Distillery have 
lately passed into other hands paying about 10 cs. 
in the’, The Wilkie & Osborn Sewing Machine 
Factory all Mortgaged to the Bank of Commerce & 
working on half time. The Raymond Factory but 
Title better, Cosste’s Agricultural works under a 
cloud, McBean & Co. [wholesale] Hardware called 
fnother meeting of their Creditors, the Guelph 
Lumber Co,, friend [Donald] Guthrie (opposite) 
could tell you how a lot of business men in Guelph 
hhave been soaped into that & how itis paying and 
that the Ontario Bank i worrying them about t0 
death 





Macdonald took Horsman’s advice and the 
Governor-General delayed his visit to Guelph 
until the following September.” Of the firms 
mentioned by Horsman, Allan’s Mills had 
been sold to David Spence of Brantford, and 
by 1884-1886 the Guelph Sewing Machine 
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Ach constructed ir the vist of the Marguis 
‘of Lome and Princess Lois in 1879. 


Company was known as the Guelph Sewing 
Machine and Novelty Works with Russell & 
McCrae as owners; and the Guelph Agricu 
tural Works (Levi Cossitt) had William 
‘O'Connor as proprietor. The Raymond Sew- 
ing Machine Company, however, retained its 
original owners. The economic situation was 
further complicated by the decision of the old 
Guelph firm of Inglis and Hunter to move to 
Toronto in 1881 

John Inglis was, in most respects, a typical 
Guelph manufacturer, A short biographical 
sketch, taken from Mechanical and Milling News, 
October, 1886, gives a good picture of the 
“mechanic” turned “manufacturer”: 





Mr. Inglis was born in the parish of Castleton, Rox: 
bboroughshire, Scotland (better known as Leddes- 
dale), on the 12th January, 1823. Atan early age 
he began an apprenticeship with Thomas Ander 
son, millwright, in Gallowshiels. When “out of his 
time” he left his native land and went to England, 
finding employment in the Vauxhall Foundry in 
Liverpool, From Liverpool, after a time, he re- 
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‘moved to Manchester, and spent some years in the 
tervice of Sir William Fairburn, after which he 
‘worked three years in the Government steam dock 
yard at Portsmouth, When here he made up his 
mind to come to Canada, and arrived here in the 
year 1850, For seven years after coming to this 
country, he worked with Thomas Lowrie, of St 
Catharines, the celebrated millwright, building 
sich well known mills as J. & R, Lovrie's Mills, 
Port Dalhousie, Ont. sic; Coleman's Mills, Port 
Robinson, Ont; Chisholm's Mills, Oakville, Ont 
the Campbell Mills, Cayuga, Ont; Ford's Mills, 
Simeoe, Ont; Brown, Band & Chamber's Mill, 
Dunnville, Ont; and Websters Mills, Dundas, 
Ont. He also worked for Jno. Gartshore & Co., 
Dundas, for three years, anid was foreman pate 
maker at the time the Hamilton Waterworks were 
built In 1860, he went to Guelph and formed a eo 
partnership with Thos. Mair and Francis Evatt, 
lunder the ttle of Mair, Inglis & Evatt, the firm do 
ing business in the old Wellingion Foundry, for- 
rmerly carried on by John Watt. After six years, 
changes were made in'the firm, which then became 
Evatt, Inglis & Co, and continued 50 for five years, 
or until 1871, when Mr. Evatt retired, and Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. Inglis’ present partner became associ- 
ated with him under the style of Inglis & Hunter. 
This firm carried on a large busines in Guelph, 
both in mill building and engineering, until the fall 
of 1881, when they deemed it advisable to remove 
their busines to Toronto, purchasing their present 
commodious workshops en Strachan Avenue from 
the defunet Canada Car Co," 














John Inglis' decision to move was, apparent- 
ly, wise one because five years after the move 
it was reported that 





‘The last five years has seen a wonderful inerease in 
the volume and extent of their business, itis now 
double what it ever was in Guelph. The firm have 
the honor of making the first Corless engine built in 
Canada, having started the manufacture of this 
‘lass of engines the year of the [American] Centen- 
nial [1876]. They also enjoy a reputation for ma- 
rine boilers, etc, second to none on the continent 
In the early part ofthis year [1886], they obtained 





the sole right to manufacture in Canada the Case 


pateat mill machinery, and are going into the bus 
ness with all their well-known push and energy.” 





Guelph could ill afford such a loss, and al- 
though it was believed that Macdonald's Na- 
tional Policy would aid manufacturing in 
general, it was recognized that something had 
to be done, some direct action taken, if 
Guelph’s industries and commerce were to 
share fully in the benefits of the National Poli- 
vy. 


Coed 


During the period of economic expansion 
from 1871 to 13 uelph Board of Trade 
meetings became less frequent, and fewer pro- 
jects appear to have been undertaken, Now 
‘with the Town once again in the grip of a de 
pression, businessmen turned to the Board of 
‘Trade as an important institution in the solu: 
tion of their problems. 

At the Annual Meeting in February, 1877, 
the President of the Board of Trade, Robert 
Melvin, gave this assessment of the Board's 
value, function and accomplishments: 








In presenting to the Board what might be called 
their annual report, your Council regret that they 
are notin a postion to give as fall and accurate a 
statement of the trade and commerce of the Town, 
as they would desire to do, in consequence of the 
Board and Council not having been as active and 
regular in their meetings as they should have been, 
But we would express the hope, that witha fresh or 
ganization, and a determination to impart a new 
life and vitality, the Board may go on and prosper 
and fulfl the laudable abjects contemplated by its 
founders, namely the bringing together of the busi- 
nessmen and manufacturers of the Town, to con: 
sider and talk over topics of mutual interest, 
only as affocting the Town but likewise the country 
at large, on matters relating to trade, commerce 




























and manufacturing. By such conferences, your 
‘Council know that during the short time the Board 
was in active operation it was the direct means of 
{iving to us increased railroad facilities, return tick 
ets; suggested and inaugurated the Elmira road... 
kept close watch over all legislation affecting trade 
and commerce and in a great many ways directly 
or indirectly aided and directed measures for the 
benefit of trade and commerce generally." 


"The revitalized Board of Trade soon deter- 
mined that two main objectives had to be 
achieved: civic improvement to attract more 
customers to the stores and shops; and 
subsidization—direct and indirect—to aid the 
‘manufacturers. An important step in both stra- 
tegics was the acquisition of City status. 








‘ity government, although more costly, 
gave much wider powers to municipal coun- 
ls, but required a population of 10,000. 
‘Therefore, in April, 1878, when it was an- 
nounced that the assessment rolls showed the 
Town’s population had reached 9,918, imme- 
diate steps were taken to request the Provincial 
Government to pass the necessary legislation to 
raise Guelph to the status of a City. In spite of 
some delay, April twenty-third, 1879, the fifty 
second anniversary of Guelph’s founding, was 
named as the day on which its new charter 
would take effect.” 

In preparation for the fests 
was made to follow John Galt's example, and 
to make the event one which would linger long 
in the memories of all those who attended. 
First ofall, the Town was decorated and beau- 
tified to a degree never before attempted. The 
Guelph Weekly Herald said 
Flags were digplayed with great profusion through 
fut the City. The Royal Slandard floated from the 
City Hall, and underneath, in the dome were tran 
spatencies representations of the arms of the na- 
tonal societies. The White Horse of Brunswick, the 











1, every effort 
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arms [new City crest] oF the Royal City was partic 
Ularly noticeable, and attracted very considerable 
astention. From this central point, flags and bunt- 
ing were discernable on almost every public build 
ing, stores, and private residences, Everybody 
‘seemed to have vied with every other body in show: 
ing 20 far as decorations, bunting, flags, etc, were 
concerned, that they felt that the greatest day in 
‘Guelph's history had arrived 

The Wyndham Street stores were actually the 
glory of Guelph. They are palatial and magnificent 
in appearance on ordinary occasions, but the effect 
ofthe decorations on their exteriors, and the freshly 
essed windows with sujtable goods made up a 
holiday display such as reminded one of the de- 
scriptions of Oriental streets. The street, had been 
seraped, cleaned and watered, which, besides add- 
ing tmuch to the appearance of the business portion 
‘of the Town, added much to the comfort of those 
walking and driving. ‘The other streets had been 
Mraightened up, and the whole appearance of the 
City was so cleanly, o happy-looking, and so holi- 
day-like that visitors were not sparing in their need 
ff praise, Commendations of the conduct of the 
Gity’s inhabitants were as freely bestowed as 
deserved.” 





The second major event of the day was a 
gala parade, the largest in Guelph’s history. It 
required twenty-two minutes to pass one point, 
and followed the following route: from the 
City Hall, east, past the Royal Hotel and rail- 
way station then along Woolwich, Suffolk and 
Glasgow Streets, Waterloo Avenue, Norfolk, 
Woolwich and Wyndham Streets, and back to 
City Hall, The order of procession was as fol- 
lows: 
Grand Marshal—Charles Sharpe, Es. 
‘Phos. Lynch (first male child born in Guelph), 
bearing 
‘the Royal Standard 
Lieut-Col, Armstrong commanding militia 
Artillery Brigade Band. 
Wellington Field Battery and Ontario Field Bat- 
tery, 
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field pieces, under command of Major 
‘Macdonald and Capt, McCrae. 
30th Battalion Band, 
Guelph Rites, no. 2 company under command of 
(Capt. Speirs 
Eramosa Rifles, under command of Capt. Mutrie 
‘Goderich band, 

His Worship Mayor Howard, ex-Mayors Chadwick 
and Harvey, Mayor Beatty, ‘Toronto; and Mayor 
Carlyle, of St. Catharines, in carriage 
Gity Council with guests in carriages, 
Board of Falucation, 

Chas. Knowles, Mounted Marshal St. George's 





Society 
Preston band, 
Banner of St, George's Society 





St. George's Society 
29th battalion band 
J. Chadwick Mounted President St, Patrick's 
Society 
Banner of Si. Patrick's Society. 

St Patrick's Benevolent Society. 
Mounted Marshals G.S.Grange and J. MeAstocker 
Banner of St. Patrick's Benefit Society 
P. Mahon, Marshal 
St. Patrick's Benefit Society 
Banner of St. Andrew's and Caledonian Societies, 
borne by four, and David Masse, in Highland 
‘costume, walking under the banner 
Pipers Ross, Smith and Mathieson 
St. Andrew's and Caledonian Societies. 
©. Chase, Chairman Fire and Water Committee, 
‘with visting fire brigade officials in earring 
28th Battalion Band, Stratford 
Stratford fire brigade, with salvage wagon. 
Preston fre brigade. 

Berlin fire brigade with banner. 
Mitchell fie brigade. 

Guelph Silsby steam fre engine 
Guelph fire brigade. 

Guelph hose carriage and ree 
‘Guelph hook and ladder company, 

Hook and ladder truck, 














Geo. Hood, Marshal of butcher's company, 
‘mounted with white tunie and red hat band 
‘Oakville band and banner, 

45 butchers, mounted, three abreast, with white 









tunics and red hat bands, 
John Bunyan, with old fashioned cart and ox team, 
containing old V. harrow and plow, and 
bearing the legend “Guelph Agr 
‘cultural works in 1826, 


Mitchell band, 
Herald and Mercury offices representation, 
consisting of men setting type and a small 

‘Gordon press in operation, 
St. Marys band, 

Sleeman’s monster cask of lager beer, on which was 
Sitting Walter Cook, who weighs 350 pounds, 
Sleeman's small cask representation 
Holliday’s brewery 
G.D. Pringles jewellery case 
J. Hever, Jr, Flour and Feed 
Chas. Raymond's Sewing Machines. 

Weir, Bryce & Co's Confectionery Wagon, 

W. Kerr's Tin Wagon, sith men at work on i 
Cossit’s Agricultural Works. 
Four Wagons. 
Hearn’s Pure North River Ice Manufactory 
Tolton Bros. A 
Collins & O'Connor's Agricultural Works, 
Gilchrist Bros. Floral Wagon, 
Wellington Marble Works, 
lan & Hamilton, 

J. & A, Armstrong's Carpet Loom in operation, 
W. Bell & Co's Organ Manufacture 
Guelph Carriage Goods Company's representative 
wagon 

McConnell & ‘Thompson, Carriage Works, 
ED. Clark's Photographic Show.” 




















The parade had its desired purpose, as the 
Herald commented in this atnusing quote 


‘The unique and appropriate representation of the 
agricultural works of Guelph in 1826, when the city 
was founded by John Bunyan and others, excited 
much favorable ‘comment, and involuntarily all 
‘eyes were directed to the great progress made in 
this industry, and which was amply represented in 
the procession." 


Nowhere was the attempt to rally the spirits 





‘of Guelph’s residents more apparent than in 
the proclamation naming Guelph a City, and 
in the addresses presented by the various pub- 
lic figures. Two speeches, one by Mayor How. 
ard, of Guelph, the other by Mayor Beatty of 
Toronto, are worthy of note. In part, Mayor 
Howard said: 

Like many present, I can remember when the 
ground upon which we are standing, and all the 
and south of the Catholie church was a dense for~ 
text with only @ chopped wagon road here and there 
through it, and [ have seen every change munici- 
pally since 1851, when it formed part ofthe Town 





Ler TO RIGHT: Jn Hare, City Clerk and Treasure of Guelph. George Howard, 
reich Jasper Chadvic, Esq, Ex-Mayorof Guelph, (The Canadian Itstrated News, May 17, 1879) 
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ship of Guelph, and had usually one representative 
in the Townsbip Council. In 1851 it was incorpo- 
rated as a village, and in 1856 as a Town, I at- 
tended the first meeting of the council at which my 
fiend John Smith was elected the first mayor 

While Guelph has always made steady progress 
since its survey made 52 years ago, its more rapid 
progress dates from its incorporation as a Town, the 
fnarket being established the same year, and the 
railways being in operation since that time, it has 
enjoyed a continued prosperity, gratifying, not only 
to our citizens but equally #0 to the people of Well 

ington, of which iis the County Town.” 





The official proclarhation, read by Mayor 


ts Mayor of Gulp 
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Howard as part of his speech, was as follows! 


Whereas the corporation of the Town of Guelph 
have by their petition, represented that the sid 
‘Town contains a population of upwards of ten thou: 
sand souls and that the said popalation is rapidly 
increasing, and that the said ‘Town, by reason ofits 
increased and extensive railway facilites, its Ia 
‘manufacturing and mercantile interests, and is sit 
‘uation in the midst of a rich agriculeural district, is 
now, and will continue to be, an important com= 
‘mercial centre; and whereas the said corporation 
by their petition have prayed that the said Town 
‘might be erected into a City, to be called "The City 
fof Guelph;” and vwhereas itis expedient to grant 
the prayer of the said petition; 

Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice 
land concent of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Ontario enacts as follows: 

(On and after the twenty-third day of April next 
after the passing of this Act, the said Town of 
Guelph shall be, and is hereby incorporated as a 
ity, and shall be known hereafter as the Corpora: 
tion of the City of Guelph, and as such shall enjoy 
and possess all the rights, powers and privileges 
‘which could have been exercised and enjoyed by 
the said City of Guelph if the same had been incor 
porated as a City under the provisions of “The Mu 
hicipal Act” instead of under this Act. 

By the authority of the Act of Parliament just 
read, I do nov declare the municipality of Guelph 
to be incorporated as the City of Guelph, and I do 
farther dectare that the sae City shall hereafter be 
known as the Royal City." 














Mayor Beatty of Toronto spoke glowingly of 
Guelph’s future: 


He said that on behalf of the Queen City of the 
west he was proud and happy to greet the Royal 
ity of the interior. ‘Toronto would never be jealous 
‘of Guelph, but rather rejoice over the rapid strides 
she was making in material prosperity and popula: 
tion. He glanced briefly at the history of the new 
City. It was a matter of rejoicing that the country 
was always advancing. True, there might be occ 

Sonally periods of exceptionally hard times, but 
notwithstanding, the march of Canadian enterprise 









was never stopped. It never came to a standstill 


The agricultural and manufacturing industries of 
Canada never stood still o went backward, As for 
the Royal City, with her prosperous manufacturing 
‘cstablishments and the splendid agricultural cou 
tay in the midst of which she was situated, he would 
not be surprised to see her double her pretent popu 
lation ina few years.” 











This celebration did much to reduce tension 
and raise the spirits and expectations of the cit 








om 


Now that City status had been achieved, 
Guelph quickly proceeded to consider the 
question of subsidies to encourage manufactur 
ers to locate within their municipality. C 





cities were willing 10 subsidize industries in 
competition with Guelphs therefore, if Guelph 
wanted (0 grow, it would be necesary for its 
manufacturers to receive subsidies sufficiently 
large to overcome any disadvantages due to lo- 
cation and the cost of transportation. In dis 
cussing the merits of subsidies, the Guelph Mer 
cury argued: 


Let us once more scan our position as a city with 
respect to this question, We are at a disadvantage 
fas compared with some other towns and cities in 
the matter of railway competition. Several places 
‘offer bonuses co well established industries to locate 
in their midst. We desire to flourish in trade. We 
‘must, therefore, offer some inducement to industries 
as an equivalent for that railway competition 
‘which we do not possess and which other places do, 
and we must offer these inducements also because 
‘other places are doing the same, Is that not a rea- 
sonable conclusion? 

Tut there is more than justice on the side of the 
[subsidization] by-law. ‘There is a powerful argu 
‘ment in the shape of what it means Financially and 
industrially to Guelph... It will immediately fee! 
the benefit of money expended among masons, car 
enters, laborers and others engaged inthe erection 














‘of the new factory, ‘Those sho have houses to rent 
fand land to sell will find an extra demand for the 
same in consequence of the additional number of 
‘men to be employed. Merchants will realize larger 
sales forthe same reason, ‘These are the classes who 
‘ill be indirectly benefited.® 

Guelph did, however, set up requirements to 
define eligibility for industrial subsidization 
land how it was to be applied. First, it normally 
took the form of a remission of taxes and free 
‘water for a period of ten years after the new 
business was established. Secondly, subsidies 
were given to a new enterprise only when its 
products were not already manufactured in 
Guelph. This was true whether a new firm 
wished to moye to Guelph or an old firm 
‘wished to expand into a new line of merchan- 
dise, ‘Third, attempts were made to write into 
the subsidization by-law certain guarantecs of 
performance on the part of the company 
"These requirements generally stipulated the 
minimum number of persons to be employed 
in order that the company might retain its sub- 
sidy. ‘The first by-law of this type, No. 29, 
passed June 21, 1880, offering the firm of A. 
Murchy and Company a remission of taxes for 
ten years to establish a factory for the manu- 
facture of malleable iron castings, contained 

tions: 








these rest 





Provided, however, and the exemption herein con- 
tained is based upon the express conditions first 
that thete shall be continuously employed in and 
labout the said Manufacturing Establishment after 
the same shall have been put in operation and ex- 
clusive of the owners or Lessees thereof an average 
Number of not les than ten employees or Work: 

‘nd second that the said Establishment shall be 
‘operated Solely and exclusively in the production 
‘of Malleable Iron Castings, 

‘The said Establishment shall nevertheless in 
‘each year be assesed in the usual way and rated 
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land placed on the Collection Roll but on produc 
tion to the Mayor ofthe said City on or before the 
first day of December in each year of satisfactory 
‘evidence of the preceding Conditions having been 
Complied with the taxes Assessed and rated against 
the said Establishment shall not be Collected and 
the Mayor's Certificate that such evidence has been 
produced shall be a Sufficient Authority to the Col 
Tector to and it shall be his duty to refrain from Col 
Tecting such taxes. 

(Over the years, many Guelph industries re- 
ceived such subsidies. It must be made clear, 
however, that the City. Couneil’s subsidization 
policy had the support of the property owners, 
who comprised at least half of the City’s tax- 
payers. Although such policies would increase 
taxation, it was recognized that Guelph’s pros 
perity depended upon the employment of the 
‘maximum number of workers. 

For the first few years of the operation of 
Macdonald's National Policy and Guelph’s 
program of industrial subsidization, the results 
appeared to be worth the cost. With the huge 
infusion of foreign capital to build the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the creation of pro- 
tected markets, several of Guelph’s industries 
‘expanded rapidly. In a survey of selected i 
dustries conducted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in 1885, it was reported that between 
1878 and 1884 employment in Guelph had 
virtually doubled from 517 in 10 industries to 
1,050 in 13.% The Guelph City Directoy for 1885: 
1886 gives this description of the City’s major 
employers: 





Prominent among them may be mentioned 
Raymond’s Sewing Machine Works, employing 
200 hands; the Bell Organ Works, employing 200 
hands; the Woollen Mills of McCrae and Co.,em- 
ploying 250 hands; the Piano Factories of Sweet- 
nam and Hazelton, and of Rainer and Son, em- 
ploying 25 hands each; Gowdy’s Agricultural 
Works, employing from 50 to 60 hands; Guelph 
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Carpet Factory, employing 35 hands; Silver Creek 
Brewery, employing 30 to 35 hands; the Foundry of 
‘Thos. Worswick, employing 30 hands; Crowe's Iron 
‘Works, 30 hands; Stewar’s Planing Mill, 30 hands; 
the Furniture Factory of Burr Bros., 85 hands; the 
Foundry of W.H. Mills, 1 hands; the Cigar Fac- 
tory of Solomon Myers, 20 hands; the Guelph Sew 

ing Machine and Novelty Works, 60 hands; the ex- 
tensive Flouring Mill of James Goldie; the Guelph 
Carriage Goods Works, ‘employing from 50 to 70 
hands; the Ornamental Flower Goods Factory of 
W.H. Marcon, employing 25 to 30 hands; Brown’s 
Boot and Shoe Factory, 22 hands; the Guelph 
Buggy Top Works; the Organ Factory of T. James 
& Co; the Foundry of Robertson & Soi the 
Guelph Axle Works [. Pepper & Co.) the Oat- 
meal Mill of H. Murton; Tolton's Agricultural 
Works; the Union Foundry; Thain’s Agricultural 
Implement Factory; the Knitting Factory of Pran- 
cds Smith; Clark & ‘Thompson's Carpet Works; 
Bureka Paint and Color Co,, and others of lesser 








[As time went on, subsidies were extended! to 
many industries in an effort ro maintain steady 
employment. 

moe 


During the 1880s, Guelph’s position was 
further aggravated by the monopolistic freight 
pricing policies of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
‘As far back as the 1850's, discussions had been 
held between the Grand Trunk and Great 
Western Railway Directors regarding cither 
amalgamation or freight rate agreements. One 
such agreement, signed June 12, 1867, pro- 
vided that: 








Whereas, with a view to avoid undue competition 
and to facilitate and encourage the interchange of 
traffic between the systems of the two Companies to 
the extent of the circumstances of both will conven- 
iently admit of, establish uniform and remunera- 
tive rates and fares, and generally to place and con 
tinue the relations of the two Companies upon a 
perfectly friendly footing, the two said Companies 





hhave agreed to co-operate as hereinafter men- 
tioned, and to secure (0 cach other such rights and 
facilities, and to enter into such arrangements as 
are hereinafter contained. Nov, therefore, it is 
hereby mutually agreed between the two 
Companies’ parties hereto as follows: 

1. Equal fares, rates, and charges ((o be from 
time to time agreed upon between the two Compa 
nies), shall be charged by the said Companies in re- 
spect of traffic between all competitive places, 
Which the two Companies can respectively com: 
Imand, that is in expect of traffic to oF from stations 
in Canada” 





Included in the list of points between which 
all competition would end were Guelph and 
Toronto, Guelph and Buffalo, Guelph and 
Suspension Bridge and Guelph and Detroit. 
In effect, this agreement ended any benefits 
that Guelph might have derived from being at 
the junction of two rail lines. 

Tn 1882, this agreement became permanent 
when the Grand ‘Trunk and Great Western 
Companies amalgamated. The Guelplt Evening 
“Mercury put the situation clearly 








Guelph people had congratulated themselves that 
‘at any rate they had (wo competing railways, in the 
Grand Trunk and Great Western, this City being 
fn the main line of the former and on the Welling 
ton, Grey and Bruce branch of the latter, so that 
the situation was not considered too bad, but in Au 
‘must, 1882, this comfort was removed by the amal= 
sgamation ofthese two railways and Guelph became 
‘one railway town, It was gradually realized also 
that Guelph was now on the main line of the Grand 
Trunk in name only, and that in reality the Great 
Western from ‘Toronto to Hamilton, London and 
the western border, had become the main line of 
the Grank Trunk. With one railway it was felt that 
‘we were ata disadvantage in the matter of rates, of 
setting ears promptly and in other ways, We were 
‘out of direct touch with many parts of this Province 
and of our ovin district. 





‘Once again Guelph felt the need to acquire 
‘a competing rail line. 








No sooner had those energetic promoters, 
George Laidlaw, Francis Shanly and their To- 
ronto associates in the Toronto, Grey and 
Bruce Railway succeeded in the launching of 
that line, than they began looking for other 
railway projects. One possibility that caught 
their eyes was the fact that a number of previ 
‘ously prosperous towns such as Streetsvill 
Milton, Galt, Elora, Fergus and Orangevill 
were in economie decline and anxious for bet 
ter railway accommodation, Laidlaw’s answer 
was a sprawling, many-branched railway 
which called itself the Credit Valley. Built al- 
most entirely with municipal bonuses and 
loans, its lines bracketed Guelph, with the 
main branch running through Milton, Morri- 
ston and Galt to the south, and another 
branch connecting Caledon, Hillsburgh, Fer~ 
gus and Elora to the north” The Credit Val- 
Tey Railway was officially opened in 1879, and 
in 1883 it was amalgamated with the Ontario 
and Quebec Railway as part of the Canadian 
Pacific network. It was to this new line that 
Guelph now looked for relief. A connection 
with the Credit Valley would not only break 
the Grand Trunk monopoly but give Guelph’s 
manufacturers direct connections with all 
points on the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
its subsidiary lines. 

The seriousness with which Guelph’s resi- 

dents viewed the Grand Trunk’s monopoly 
was expressed in a private letter written by 
James Goldie to Sir Jobn A. Macdonald: 
This City i a the mercy of the Grand Trunk Rail 
‘way, our Millers ate subjected to unjust, unfair and 
ruinously high rates when compared to what Amer- 
ican millers pay. Our Importers and Exporters 
have all the same grievances and the G.T. Ry., in 
having the contro, snot improving the trade in an 
‘otherwise energetic community." 



























A news story in the Guelph Maury pointed 
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‘out that freight rates from Montreal to Guelph 
were 22 cents per hundred pounds while Galt, 
which had two railways in competition, paid 
only 16 cents per hundred pounds.'* As one 
commentator argued in 1884: 


"These railway companies make fair promises to se- 
‘cute the monopoly of a paying business, but they 
never give one inch more than they have to, until 
‘competition compels them. There is enterprise, en- 
crgy and capital enough in this City to guarantee 
the construction of a branch line {to tap the Credit 
Valley Railway) on short order. All that is wanted 
is united and concerted action.® 





A charter for the Guelph Junction Railway, 
to run from the City to “some point between 
Campbellvile and Gale” was obtained from 
the Federal Government in 1884. As the list 
of incorporators shows, the project had wide 
support, The incorporators were: Caleb Chase, 
Edward O'Connor, James Innes, Frederick 
Jasper Chadwick, Thomas Gowdy, J.B. Arn 
‘strong, John Hogg, Frederick B. Skinner, Don 
ald Guthrie, Nathaniel Higinbotham, William 
Bell, Charles Raymond, David  Stirton, 
Charles Davidson, Thomas Auchmuty Keat- 
ing, John A. Wood, John M. Bond, John Har- 
ris, David McCrae, William Nichol, Duncan 
McFarlane and Peter Gilchrist. Chase, 
O’Connor, Armstrong, Bell, Davidson and 
McCrae were named Provisional Directors. 
Although a number of mectings of the City 
Council, Board of Trade and Provisional Di- 
rectors were held in 1884, the projected 
‘cost—approximately $200,000—proved to be 
more than the incorporators could raise at the 








By the fall of 1885, however, the local situa- 
tion had become more difficult and the neces- 
sity of acquiring a direct connection with the 

‘edit Valley-Canadian Pacific network was 
‘once again raised. A letter appeared in the 
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Guelph Mercury dated December 11, 1885: 


Dear Sir,—We are on the eve of a municipal elec 
tion when matters of public interest are discussed 
‘The general depression of business has been of long 
duration and the effect keenly felt. ‘There are, how- 
fever, some few places that have by well directed 
tffort secured the best facilities for doing business, 
land have been abundantly rewarded with deserved 
success, notably; Galt, Woodstock and St. ‘Thomas, 
all of which are on the line of the Canada [se] 
Pacific Railway, rom which they derive great ad. 
vantage. With the same facilities for shipping and 
‘competitive rates, Guelph would be a succesful 1: 
val o any of these places. Situated as we are distant 
‘only ten or a dozen miles from @ point where che 
CPLR. might be tapped, itis astonishing to think of 
the apathy and indifference that has prevented our 
securing before now, a connection with this road 
Surely this isa matter of greater consequence than 
the petty rubjects usually discussed at ward meet 
ings and on nomination days.” 








This letter evidently represented the feelings 
of many Guelph citizens, for by December 
‘owenty-first, C.E, Lumsden, Chief Engineer of 
the C.P.R. was in town to discuss the feasibility 
of the Guelph Junction line. The Mercury re 
ported 





Mr. CE, Lumsden, chief engineer of the Western 
Division of the C-P-R., arrived on Monday by the 
11.30 train, and met the Mayor, the members of 
the City Council, the Railway Committee, Board of 
‘Trade, and a number of our business men, to have 
1 talk on matters connected with the proposed 
Guelph Junction Railway. ‘The meeting was con 
vened int the parlor of the Royal Hotel, and Mr 
James Tnnes appointed chairman, After Some con 
Yersation Messrs. Brill, Hatch and Chase were de 
puted to accompany Mr, Lumsden on a tour of in 
spection with the view of looking up the best ste of 
A terminus in Guelph, These gentlemen left on 
their errand, and after an hour's conversation on 
matters pertaining to the projected line, the mect- 
ing adjourned till half past three in the afternoon, 
tohear Mr, Lumsden’s report." 


According to the committee and Lumsden, 
the best route was: 


To follow the course of the river past the limekilns 
land quarries and mills, eros the Grand Trunk be 
Tow the railway bridge at Spence's [Allan's] mill, 
and keep up the west bank of the river to Eramosa 
bridge, having the passenger sation somewhere be- 
tween these two bridges. Then to extend a track for 
freight across the Eramosa bridge to Goldie’s mill 
with the same facilities for loading and unloading 
there as the G.TR. at present possesses. 











The Board of Trade and City Council were 
in full agreement, "In February, 1886, it was 
decided that the Guelph Junction Railway 
should be built, and that the entire cost should 
be carried by the Gity. Accordingly, the Fed 
eral Government was petitioned to extend the 
time required to undertake and complete the 
line, and the capital structure of the enterprise 
was changed in se 
First, the nominal share capital was reduced 
from $60,000 to $30,000, of which ten percent 
was to be paid up in order to bring the charter 
into effect. Second, the City was to appoint 
Directors and the “private 
shareholders”, five. Finally, the Provisional 
Directors were given all the necessary powers 
to enter into agreements, contracts, ete: 
While the amendments to the charter of the 
Guelph Junction Railway were proceeding 
Usrough Parliament, a final agreement was be 
ing worked out between the Guelph City 
Council and the Provisional Directors of the 
clph Junction Railway 
terms were: first, the City Council agreed t0 
buy and to pay in full $20,000 worth of shares, 
and to lend to the Railway Company 
$155,000, an amount, it was believed, which 
‘would be sufficient to complete the line from 
‘cast of Schaw Station’ (now Puslinch Station) 





eral important aspects. 
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to Guelph; second, $1,000 to cover the pur: 
chase of ten shares was to be subscribed by 
each of ten leading citizens, but initially only 
$100 each had to be paid. From their number 
‘would be elected the five private Directors who 
‘would hold voting control of the line. Immedi~ 
ately William Bell, Charles Raymond, John 
Hogg, Thomas Gowdy, Charles Davidson, J.B. 
Armstrong and David McCrae paid in their 
$100 each to cligible for 
directorships,° and shortly after, John M. 
Bond, Christian Kloepfer and George Sleeman 
‘were added to their number. When the first 
Board of Directors was organized on 
, Bell, Bond, Gowdy, Raymond 
and McCrae were elected to represent the pri 
vate sharcholders, while the Mayor (AH. 
Macdonald) W. Husband and Henry Hatch 
represented the City.” 

‘Needless to say, the peculiarity of an ar 
rangement whereby an enterprise, in which 
the Gity was to invest §175,000, was to be di 
rected by a group of citizens whose investment 
was only $1,000, brought considerable public 
‘comment. The newspapers pointed out, how: 
ever, that when Parliament had amended the 
Railway's charter, it had specifically rejected 
control by the ity Council: 


become 











Section seven of the Act. . reads as follows:— “No 
pperson shall be a Director of the Company unless 
he be a holder of at least ten shares of the stock of 
the Company, and have paid up all the calls 
thereon.” It was proposed to add to. this the 
following:— “Or unless he is a member of a munic 
‘pal couneil holding stock or bonds in the said 
Company”. The Minister of Railways objected to 
this on the ground that it was without precedent, 
and that it might have the effect of throwing the 
‘whole directorate into the hands of a council whose 
embers were elected for an entirely different pur- 
pose, The clause was accordingly struck out. 
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‘The campaign to persuade the ratepayers to 
back the $175,000 debenture by-law (the vote 
was scheduled for December, 1886), was 
‘opened with a series of advertisements placed 
in the Guelph Mercury by J.D. Williamson and 
Company, proprietors of the ‘Golden Lion” 
dry goods stores, situated at 5 and 7 Wyndham 
Street, Guelph, and 84 Oswald St., Glasgow, 
Scotland. This advertisement from the Mercury 
of July 2, 1886, was typical: 


Guelph Must Boom —Times ase on the mend, Let us 
Fise equal to the occasion and improve our 
‘opportunities... If we allow our manufacturies to 
‘love up and move away without any effort on our 
part (o retain them; if we see manufacturiesstart- 
ing up in other places, which we might have had 
for very little cost to the City; if we sit calmly by in 
indolent latitude and allow the G:T.R. to have a 
‘monopoly of our trade and the C.P.R. to cut off a 
large section of country, with which we at one time 
did a large tad, without any effort on our part to 
tonstruct a line of railroad which would break the 
‘monopoly of the G-T-R. on the one hand, and re- 
connect a large trade which we have lost on the 
‘other, which Line we have reason to believe would 
prove a paying speculation from the fist; the result 
must prove disastrous. 

The advantages of such a line would be innu- 
rmerable. Some of the immediate benefits would be 
the reopening of Mr. Spence’s mill, enlarging the 
trade of all our manufacturers, especially in the 
iton and milling line, where the freights are heavy, 
the cultivation of a wholesale and the increase of 
the retail trade of our merchants, our markets 
would increase and Guelph would become more of 
2 shipping port. Manufacturers would settle here 
‘without any further inducements than those offered 
by the natural advantages of Guelph. We have no 
doubt that this railway would make Guelph boom 
for years to come, and would give her such a start 
‘as would enable her soon to take rank among the 
first cities in the land. ... If we could only recog 
nize the value of our heritage there is no place like 
her in Ontario 
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In the meantime, negotiations with the 
GPR. were drawing to a conclusion. In ex- 
‘change for an exclusive lease of the Guelph 
Junction track, the C.P-R. agreed to pay to 
‘that Company forty percent of the gross re 
ceipts before expenses. 

‘As the time for the debenture by-law vote 
drew near, feelings in the City ran high. Ac 
cording to the Mercury 





‘The GDR. authorities have taken time by the 
forelock and are working tooth and nail for the de- 
feat of the railway by-law on Thursday next. This 
morning they had every available office man in 
their employ in the City sworn in as scrutinees, 
Those who are in favor of the by-law are warned (0 
bbe on their guard and work from the commence 
ment of the voting till its close, and thus show the 
GTR. monopoly that they are not caught 
napping 





In response to this opposition, large display 
advertisements were placed by the leading 
merchants in an attempt to ensure the passage 
of the by-law. E.R, Bollert’s, for example, 
read: 





ELECTORS! 
Vote for the BY-LAW 

Help the City’s property in the present iss! 

Help the Manufacturers! 

Help the Merchants! 

Help the Employers and the Employees! 

Help the Live, Active, Energetic Men of Guelph! 

To place the City in the Position of being the 

Leading Manufacturing and Commercial 

Centre of this portion of our fair Province, 

‘We have to deal with the Guelph of TO-DAY, who 

tnles she bestirs herself will be distanced 

in the race by her enterprising and growing 





Ryan Berkinshaw & Co., “PS.—Remem- 
ber we sill sell Dry Goods", made this plea: 












WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


‘Will you vote forthe 
CPLR. 
‘And by so doing Boom the City, Increase the value 
of your Property, Increase the population and by so 
doing decrease the Taxes 
‘OR WILL YOU PLAY, 
Penny wise and Pound Foolish by Voting against 
the By-Law, and by so doing, Decrease the value of 
your Property, Decrease the population of our City 
by driving many to other places of work and by so 
doing Increase the present rate of Taxes which 
‘must follow ifthe population is les, 
WE THINK 

‘The wise man must see that it wil be to his interest. 
lo place Guelph on the same footing as ather towns 
and cities, and by so doing, keep what manufac 
tures we have here now and as well indice others to 
Tecate here 

‘We ate to-day receiving as much trade from the 
country as we may reasonably expect for some ti 
to come, as itis as thickly populated to-day as it 
will bein ten years, so how can we expect the place 
to grow, if we do not ereate trade within ourselves 
by increasing the number of our manufactures, and 
that cannot be done without placing Guelph on the 
same footing as our neighboring towns. 








Finally, one commentator chose to answer 
directly those who were complaining that with 
jssions, free water, money bonuses and 
now a railway, Guelph’s manufacturers were 
receiving a disproportionate degree of favour: 











‘There should be no false jealousy of the manufac 
turers, for it is in them that the chances of the fi 
ture prosperity of Guelph chiefly li, none of us 
should grudge them prosperity and think they are 
the only ones to be benefitted. They risk their capi 
tal, they employ men and pay them, and spend the 
money in the place, which they get by the sale of 
their products far and wide, If they get rich we 
should rejoice and be glad, for their prosperity is 
fours, and will increase the value of every man's 
property be he rich or poor, and to those who have 
ho property it will give steady work and payment 
therefor 














CPA. trun in font ofthe Priory, cea 1900 


This powerful editorial and advertising 
campaign had the desired effect. In reporting 
the results of the vote, the Mercury said: 


‘There was never a harder fought election in 

juelph. The friends of the by-law had a thorough 
‘organization, and from the time the polls opened at 
nine o'clock in the morning until they closed at five 
in the evening they never ceased to work and bring 
in voters, The opponents of the by-law also worked 
hard, but i was not long before they found that the 
hope of defeating the by-law was a forlorn one in 
‘deed, and towards the close of the polls they gave 
Up the contest. 








he final vote was 745 for and 144 against 

With the passage of the by-law, construction 
‘went forward rapidly, and finally, at the inst 
gation of local Conservatives, the Federal gov: 
ernment gave a subsidy of $3,200 per 
rmile—$46,000—to the Tine. In all, the rail- 
road costa little over $240,000, and was 
completed and leased to the C.P.R. on Sep- 
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tember 8, 1888. To complete the financing of 
the cost of construction, the Guelph Junction 
Railway Company was forced to borrow an 
additional $18,000 from the City. A by-law”? 
to provide for this was passed on April Ist, 
1889, but as there was some irregularity in the 
voting by the electors, it was contested by a 
Mr. Slater. The case went to a single court sit- 
ting in Toronto before Chief Justice Galt (Sir 
‘Thomas Galt—a son of Jobn Galt) and on 
May 9th word was received that the by-law 
had been “Quashed”.” On the advice of Mr. 
Donald Guthrie, City Solicitor, a second by- 
law was passed by City Couneil, but was voted 
down by the electors on July 18, 1889." After 
farther discussion, the Board of Trade recom- 
‘mended that a third by-law be drafted, and on 
December 9th, 1889, Council gave it second 
reading and agreed to submit it once again to 
the voters in the January, 1890, elections.” On. 
January 20th, 1890, at the last meeting of the 
‘old Council, and following approval by the 
electors, the $18,000 by-law was read a third 
time and finally passed.”® 

Initially the returns on the line were disap- 
pointing. From 1888 to 1901 a total of 
‘369,241.80 was earned by the railway, an aver- 
lage of only $5,326.29 per year—far less than 
the annual total of $13,365 required by the 
City to meet interest payments on the Guelph 
Junction Railway debentures. After 1901, 
however, that situation was quickly reversed, 
and the line became a profitable investment, 

‘The true worth of the Guelph Junction 
Railway could not be measured in the dollar 
value of its traffic. Its purpose was to force the 
Grand Trunk to lower its rates and to put 
Guelph’s manufacturers in a better competi- 
tive position. There can be no doubt that it 
\was successful on this account, 
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Public Utilities, 
a Municipal First 





‘The years 1901 to 1921 saw Guelph’s popu: 
lation continue, to grow, but at a somewhat 
slower pace. The vast majority of new residents 


were of English origin or descent, and by 1921 
comprised almost half the population, white 
those of Scottish origin increased by about filty 
per cent, as shown in Table XXVIII. The 
number of Irish inhabitants during this period 
remained. relatively constant, many having 
moved to the United States or western Canada 
seeking improved opportunities. As well, there 
was an influx of non-British immigrants par 
ticularly of Italian and French origin, many of 
whom settled in St, Patrick's Ward. 

During this period industrial bonusing con 
tinued, and the City became involved to a 
greater degree in municipal investment and 
public ownership. In the nineteenth century as 
Tong as the general publie was the main con- 
sumer, there was litle need for municipal 
‘ownership of services such as water, sewers, 
clectricity, gas, etc. It was the need for greater 
industrial development which brought about 
the widespread support necessary for the pub- 
lic acquisition of these services. 

The first of these utilities to be developed 
\vas for the provision of coal gas for lighting by 
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the privately-owned gas company formed in 
1870, The second, was the public water works 
established in 1878, 

Until 1878, the needs of the Town for water 
were satisfied by private wells, cisterns and the 
Speed River, In addition, two or three public 
Wells were maintained by the municipality for 
street watering and fire purposes, and for those 
persons who lived in the downtown area. One 
Of these pumps stood at the corner of Wilson 
and Carden Stroets and another at the old fire 
hall on Market Square. 

In the municipal election of 1878, Mayor 
Howard campaigned for the creation of a pub- 
lic water works, pointing out that in the previ- 
ous few years property worth more than 
{$150,000 had been destroyed by fire because of 
an inadequate water supply. Although a num: 


Table XXVIII 
Population in Guelph by Country of Origin 
‘1881-1921 a 
1921 


188119011911 
English 3866 4578 6383 9003 
Trish 2810 9060 2874 2074 
Scottish 2434 2550 $005 8720 
Other British 

Isles — 4 41 80 
French — 88 128 393, 
German — 929 1967774 
Jewish — 13 %& 9% 
Italian = 2 358 587 
Polish - = eo 
Chinese and 

Japanese = 9 82 38 
Black — mm m1 4 
Other 780 139852336 
Total 9890 11,496 15,175 18,198 

















ber of proposals were put forward to establish 
privately-owned water facilites, the fact that 
almost everyone had wells made such proposi- 


tions of little interest. In the end, it was the 
sgreat need for fire protection which persuaded 
the ratepayers that the creation of a water- 
‘works and hydrant system was necessary 

AAs soon as he was elected, Mayor Howard 
established a committee to investigate the 
question. In May, 1878, that committee pro- 
posed that the “Holly System 
be adopted, using a reservoir and standpipe to 
supply pressure for firefighting purposes. ‘The 
Council accepted this proposal and immed 
ately brought in a ‘by-law to raise $75,000 10 
‘cover the cost of construction.? By the Guelph 
Waterworks Act of 1879, a three-man commis: 
sion was established to manage the 
works, 

Because it was designed primarily for fire 
purposes, the initial proposal had been to use 
water from the Speed River for the system. In 





of waterworks 








the course of construction, however, a spring 
was struck which had excellent drinking water 
and flowed at the rate of 250,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours, This discovery opened the 
way for the water works to be used by indus- 
trial and domestic customers, and in 1880 an 
additional $25,000 was voted to put in the ex- 
tra facilities As well, a catch basin was built 
at the river, and a line laid to the pumping sta- 
tion. Concerning this arrangement, one com: 
mentator in 1909 noted 

‘The old basin, which was never used, was made at 
the instance of the original Commissioners, viz. 

Messrs. Morsson, Harris and Mitchel, for the pur 
pose of keeping the river water and spring water 

ely separate, and using the spring forall pur 

poses #0 long as it would hold out. To provide for 
this contingency of shortage, of in case offre, they 
Duilt through the reservoir tunnel to the river, 80 








that the river water could be let into the pumping 
station direct, At such times the spring water was to 
be shut of 


In 1883 the City of Guelph Directory gave this 
description of the system: 

‘The City is supplied with pure spring water, ob 
tained from living springs near the York road, and 
forced through the mains by means of the Holly 
system. About 13 miles of mains have thus far been 
laid, and 98 hydrants located at convenient points 
for emergencies offre 


Water rates were established which offered 
discounts to large users, and in numerous cas- 
«5, ree water was given to industries as part of 
the City’s bonus system. Of course, both of 
these practices led to large scale, even wasteful 
use of water. On the other hand, although do- 
mestic users were few at first, they gradually 
became more numerous as surface drainage 
from hillsides and cesspools began to contami 

rate an increasing number of wells, and citi 

zens begarr to appreciate the convenience of 
running water. As demand increased, the 
spring water reserves were more and more fre 

quently exhausted, with the result that river 
‘water was introduced into the system on a reg 
ular basis. By 1887, the Guelph Herald made 
these observations in October of that year: 





In the light of past events the admission made by 
Ald, [Thomas] Gowdy at the City Council meeting 
Monday evening is calculated to provoke a smile 
“The water," he said, “at our end of the City is not 
fit wo drink.” Being trigged by several of the alder 
men about his past declarations as to the crystal 
like purity of the water, Ald. Gowdy replied that 
the water was all right, but there was mud in it, 

“tas not the bonnet 

[Bue the head that was init” 
‘The Herald is prepared to agree with Ald. Gowdy 
‘on this point. Take the river water for instance. As 
it comes directly from the river, mixed with all the 
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‘mud and filth gathered in its course, itis not fit to 
drink, But could the injurious foreign elements be 
removed by filtration or otherwise no one could ob- 
ject to the use of the water thus purified. Certainly 
‘no one objects to the water itself. ‘The water is all 
right. It isthe other stuff that comes mixed with it 
that the whole kick is about. . River water, unfi- 
ered isnot fit for domestic purposes” 


After a good deal of debate, the City Coun- 
cil in 1888 decided to borrow an additional 
{$15,000 for extension and improvement of the 
system, The by-law vote was passed at the mu- 
nicipal elections in January, 1889, by a major- 
ity of only two, and was immediately chal- 
lenged on the ground that many tenants 
(presumably down town residents with no 
wells of their own) had voted illegally * In the 
end, the by-law was passed and the court chal 
lenge dropped. 

During the 1890's, as more and more of the 
wells became contaminated and demand for 
water increased, mains were laid along most of 
the City streets. By 1894, seventeen miles of 
pipe costing $150,000 had been laid, and an 
average of 500,000 gallons per day was being 
pumped.’ It was not long, however, before th 
‘ever-expanding demands of industrial and do- 
mestic customers, combined with a lack of 
proper maintenance, soon clogged the filter 
system, and water quality deteriorated rapidly 
From the late 1890's on the number of cases of 
typhoid in Guelph increased, caused by con- 
tamination ofits water supply. 

In 1902, Doctor Howitt, the Medical 
Officer of Health reported that “There is no 
question about the advisability of having sew- 
‘erage, not only as.a matter of health, but as re- 
gards the future prosperity of the City. No 
doubt there are many who would have located 
in Guelph if we had had sewerage—people of 
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means, They will not locate in the town, no 
matter whatever other advantages we may 
have, unless they have modern conveniences in 
the way of sewerage.” 





Dr HO. Howit, Medial Ofer of Health 








At a special mecting of the Board of Trade 
held on April 25, 1902, the matter was debated 
at length with the Board finally passing a reso- 
lution to take a public stand in support of the 
sewer by-lave 

In supporting this vote, the Guelph Mercury 
put forward these reasons: 


‘On Monday the citizens will be called upon to vote 
fon a by-law to provide for installing a system of 
sewerage in Guelph. The question has been dis 
‘cused pro and con, letters have been published and 
all information that could be obtained concerning 
the system and the cost of its construction and 
maintenance has been freely given by the 
committee... now devolves upon the ratepayers 
todo their part in supporting the by-law. That sew- 





erage is one of the great erying necessities of the 
City to-day, no reasonable person will dispute 
Guelph, though a City, is years behind many of the 
smaller towns ofthe country in this respect. Sewer 
age is needed to insure the progress of the City, © 
increase its population, protect against disease, and 
to provide proper accommodation in factory, 


With Board of Trade backing, the sewerage 
vote passed by 573 10 303, 

It was decided to construct the sewage dis- 
posal works in Guelph Township along the 
Speed River west of Silvercreek Road, and an 
agreement with the Township was set forth in 
‘a by-law passed on August 18, 1902. As part of 











the arrangement the City was required 10 
plant a grove of “Norway Spruce” to break the 
view along the Waterloo Road." 

‘On August 26, contracts were awarded by 
City Council for sewer pipe and construction, * 
and by September 11, Messrs. W.W. Read and, 
Company, who had the largest part of the con 
tract for digging the trunk sewers, were pro- 
gressing favourably.” Sufficient construction 
had been completed by October, 1903, to al- 
low the system to be put into use, 

As frequently happens, a controversy arose 
regarding sewerage rates and the City 
Council's position was summarized by. the 
Mercury 25 follows 











‘The Sewerage Committee of Council met on 
March 22 [1907] with Citizens’ Committee to 
consider the assessment of sewerage rats, 

‘The question hinged on the point of whether 
on-sewerage users should be expected (0 pay a 
shate of the cost of installation, Ald. [J.W.] Lyon 
pointed out that from a municipal point of view the 
benefits of sewerage and the increase in property 
value more than compensated forthe charges—and 
that it would be mote unfair to tax those who re= 
ecived no such advantage for the benefit of those 
who did." 





In 1908 the municipal government finally 
settled the matter by having a special Act 
passed by the Ontario G 
galized the sewerage by-law and enacted a me: 
thod of determining the rates that property 
owners should pay, It was not quite what the 
Citizens’ Committee wanted, but it settled the 
controversy 

In the meantime, in spite of the introduc 
tion of the sewerage system, the quality of City 
water continued to deteriorate 
again the question of filtration arose, but the 
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cost discouraged any action. Moreover, as the 
Mercury pointed out, it was pointless for the 
Council to consider a new filter for the old sys- 
tem, for with increased industrial and residen- 
tial development the water storage basin 
‘would soon become contaminated. What was 
needed was a new source of supply."* 

A new Water Commission was established 
in January, 1907, and the Mercury reported: 
In February of 1907, the appointment of the Com: 
‘missioners took place, but it was not until July that 
the first real step was taken in this direction, Then 
‘commenced the excutsions up the valley of the 
Speed, when the different springs were examined 
fon the Love, the Cook, the Rudd and the Cameron 
properties, and the Stone and Blue springs. Each 
trip seemed to reveal new sources of water supply in 
the hillsides ofthe valley, until at length, the Com 
missioners [G-B. Ryan, R.L. Torrance and the 
Mayor, John Newstead] became ofthe opinion that 
there must be enough water for their purpose»? 











Having satisfied themselves that the project 
was feasible, the Commissioners appointed an 
engineer, Mr, W.M. Davis of Berlin, to com- 
plete the survey. He concluded that the readily 
available springs could supply 4% to 5 million 
gallons per day—enough for a city of 50,000 at 
the then current rates of usage. According to 
Davis, the whole project could be completed 
for $125,000. In January, 1908, the proposition 
was putt before the public, and the result was a 
decisive vote in favour of bringing water from 
the springs, 

During the summers of 1908 and 1909, the 
construction of the pipel Pp 
ing station and stand pipe occupied the atten- 
‘ion of Guelph’s newspapers. The Mercury gave 
this description of the line: 








ne, reservoir, pul 





The conduit is formed of huge tile pipe. . ‘The di 
ameter inside is two feet, and the line is therefore 
capable of supplying a tremendous amount of 
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‘The total length of the line from the farm 
fof Cameron Brot. [Arkell] o the new reservoir is 


20,700 feet {3:9 miles). This is all laid in tle pipe, 
except 1,200 feet, which has been laid in iron 
Pipe, 

"The conduit suns ata gradual scale down to the 
ity. The poine where the line starts near Arkell is 
20 feet, 6 inches above the level ofthe reservoir at 
the pumping station. It will thus be seen that the 
water is brought from the springs into the City eas 
ily by force of gravity. 

The springs from which the supply is being 
raven are as follows — 

Cameron Bros—Giving 1,250,000 gallons a 
day... Wm, Rudd—Plow of 525,000 gallons per 
‘day... J. Rae—Flow of 50,000 gallons... Comer 
Brui—Giving 315,000... Cameron Bros —Giving 
75,000 gallons... Wn, Rud—Giving 250,000. 

The reservoir is constructed of cement, rein- 
forced with ste. Its 190 feet by 70 feet, and is 12 
feet deep...The capacity is 300,000 gallons of 

‘On the very brow of the hill, situated near Grove 
Street, the xandpipe is located, It occupies by long 
‘odds the most prominent altitude in the City and it 
‘an be seen for long distances in all directions. 
The standpipe is 100 feet in height measured from 
the base ofthe ste] work, The diameter is 30 fet. 

The steel was built on in circular sections, seven 
teen in all, The thickness and strength of these se 
tions varied from 7/8 of an inch atthe base to 1/4 
inch at the topmost section." 

















In undertaking the construction of the line, 
the Water Commissioners were also concerned 
with securing the greatest possible protection 
for the springs upon which the success of the 
whole project depended, 
10 reforest the Arkell Springs property. In 1908 
some 275,000 Scotch Pine, White Pine, Spruce 
and Larch were planted. By 1927, some 212 
acres were reserved around the springs. In all 
‘some 270,000 Scotch Pine, 80,000 White Pine, 
38,000 White Spruce and 12,000 Larch were 
planted.” 





Thus it was decided 











‘The use of this spring water had an immedi 
ate and important effect upon the health of the 
City’s residents as well. In May, 1914, Doctor 
HO. Howitt, the Medical Officer of Health, 
said: 


‘The [water] supply comes direc from the springs to 
the consumer and I know of no better, or purer or 
cooler water in all Canada, 

Fifty per cent of our hospital bed space previous 
(o the introduction of this water, was occupied in 
the fall of each year by typhoid cases, and toa 
lesser extent each spring: We averaged cight deaths 





‘The standpipe asi appeared in ater eas 


per year from this disease. Since the introduction of 
this water supply, typhoid cases are almost un 
known and the whole death rate from this cause 
hhas been wiped out.” 


Unfortunately for Doctor Howitt’s peace of 
mind, it would not be too long before Guelph’s 
water supply would once again be the centre of 
a major controversy. 


a 


The development of Guelph's Gas and Elec 
trical systems might be said to go back to 1866 
when the first street lights were erected in the 
Town. In that year the Council gave a con- 
tract to Howard and Jones for 25 street lamps 
for $5.75 each inéluding posts. The lamps used 
coal oil, and every evening Mr, Edwards, the 
Town Hall caretaker, made the rounds with a 
liule ladder to light up the Town.2* In com- 
menting on the lights, the Guelph Herald said 
The Steet Lamps.—The street lamps, recently 
erected under the direction of the Fire and Water 
‘Committee, were lighted forthe first time on Satur- 
day night, and appeared to fulfil the purpose of 
their erection as efficiently as, from their small 
umber, could have been anticipated, The lamps 
look weil, are judiciously arranged at street corners 
and crossings; they gave a brilliant light in their 
immediate vicinity and, where the rays are not in- 
tereepted by the verandahs or sign posts, the streets 
are lighted up to a considerable distance from each 
lamp post. There are sil, however, considerable 
spaces where darkness is but made visible and 
Where, “ample space and verge enough” is left for 
Additional lamp posts s0 soon as the Council have 
the means and the mind to supply them." 








In 1870, with the formation of the Gas 
Company, the ‘Town Council agreed to allow 
the company to instal gas pipes under the 
strects in exchange for free gas to lig 
streets, Town Hall and other 
buildings. 


tthe 
public 
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(Old coat il tet lamp on Quebec Sire, Ioking west, 
towards Cosit's Agrcutral Works 


In 1887, a number of down town merchants 
and residents, anxious to keep Guelph abreast 
of the times, petitioned the City Council to re: 
place the gas lamps with the new electric lights 
which were used in the big American cities, In 
response to their request, the Council entered 
into a contract with the Guelph Gas Company 
to supply the down town area with 22 are 
lamps of 1000 candle power each at a cost of 
forty cents per lamp per night. On the strength 
of this contract, the Gas Company built a 
small water-powered generating station at 
Spence’s Mill.” Four years later (1891) the sys 
tem was converted to high tension alternating 
current generated by coal, and the City re- 
placed all its gas lamps with electricity. 

By 1900, however, some public dissatisfac- 
tion had built up against the Gas Company's 
operations, It was claimed that the quality was 
poor (according to one City alderman “just 
within a fraction of being within the law”) 
and that prices were high. In 1902, having had 
the most successful year in its history finan- 
Gially (profits had increased by $1,500), it 
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was in the process of renegotiating its lighting 
contract with the City. Not content with its re 
turn, and claiming that it was expecting a coal 
shortage, the Company demanded a large in 
crease in the price of gas 

At this time, the question of public owner- 
ship of hydro-electric power was starting to be 
discussed on a province wide basis. With im: 








proved technology, it was now becoming feasi- 
ble to transmit cheap electrical power to 
Ontario’s major industrial cities, ‘This could 
have created a problem, however, for the 
smaller manufacturing centres. As one histo- 
rian put the situation: 


The public feared that these utilities and certain 
favoured industries in Toronto would obtain che 
power and that the small business man and the 
householder would be charged high rates. Urban 
centres outside Toronto feared that the provincial 
capital would receive favours at the expense ofthe 
small manufacturing centres." 











le was openly expressed at the 
annual banquet of the Waterloo Board of 
Trade, held February 11, 1902, when E,W.B. 
Snider, a prominent miller and manufacturer 
from St. Jacob’s, responded to the toast "The 
‘Manufacturing Interests,” by proposing that 
the Boards of Trade of Berlin, Hespeler, Galt 
and Guelph join together to urge the develop: 
ment of an ample supply of cheap power. The 
obvious source of such power was Niagara 

Falls 
During the spring and summer of 1902, a 
rand Val 





series of meetings were held in the 
ley area at which engineering cost studies were 
presented and plans discusied. On June 9, 
1902, a meeting was convened at Berlin which 
formulated a proposal for the use of Niagara 
power. The minutes of that meeting make it 
lear that Guelph’s leading industrialists were 














in the forefr 





of the movement. Christian 
Kloepfer made one of the speeches and both 
Kloepfer and Lincoln Goldie were appointed 
members of the management committee."® As 
the committee worked throughout the summer 
and fall to demonstrate the need for “public 
power” in Ontario, events were also develop- 
ing in Guelph, 

N as between Guelph City Counell 
and the Guelph Gas Company (now legally ti: 
ded the Guelph Light and Power Company) 
had become deadlocked, In spite of argu 
and pleas by Council members, the Company 
remained adamant. Because of the growing 
sentiment to bring all sources of energy under 
public conttol, this position proved to be an er- 
ror. In June, 1902, the Fire and Light Com- 
mitice of Council brought in a report on the 
negotiations. They recommended that in view 
ff the price demanded for lighting, Council 
should consider purchasing the Gas Company. 
At the same time, W-E. Buckingham brought 
in a report which concluded that as provincial 
laws made it illegal for a municipality to gen= 














erate its own power in competition with a local 
independent power company, the City must 
either pay the Gas Company the rates de 
manded or take it over. He pointed out that 
since the passing of the “Conmee Act” in 1899, 
municipalities had the right, under certain 
conditions, to acquire the assets of local utili- 
ties. In his report he outlined three possible 
methods of proceeding: 








a) The council may make an offer for the plant to 
the company and the company may either accept 
the offeror elect to submit the price to arbitration, 
Tn any case when the price is ascertained, the asent 
of the ratepayers must be obtained, 


b) A by-tave may be passed with the assent of the 
ratepayers declaring that itis expedient to acquire 








the works and plant, and thereupon the corpora 
tion may take possession and the price shall be as- 
certained by asbitraion, 
©) The council may in the fist instance, without 
aking an offer and without submitting the ques 
tion to the electors, submit the price to arbitration, 
bat che by-lave when the price is ascertained must 
be submitted to the ratepayers.” 








According to the Conmee Act, the price for 
such a take over, should it go to arbitration, 
was the actual replacement cost of facilities, 
fully depreciated, plus ten per cent. Nothing 
whatsoever was to be allowed for franchise or 
for future profits." 
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In presenting his report, Alderman Carter 
gave this summary of the economic advantages 
of taking over the Gas Company using the first 
method 


1. Your committee would recommend that we offer 
the Guelph Gas and Electric Light and Power Co., 
without prejudice, 70€ per share on its $100,000 of 
capital stock, making $70,000, and also take over 
the debenture debt of $50,000, a total of $120,000. 
As far as your committee can find the amount paid 
fn the stock is from 60 to 65¢, and ie has been sell- 
ing from 60 to 65¢ of late, and as far as your com- 
mittee can learn it has not sold as high as 706 

2. Your committee think that at this price it would 
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pay the City to operate the plant, and it would be 
better than going into a costly arbitration, both for 
the company and the City...) 





Carter’s report set off a long and compli- 
cated argument. The question of public owner- 
ship was not the issue. Instead, the controversy 
concerned the fact that the City Solicitor and 
several Council members were deeply involved 
in the affairs of the Gas Company, and as such, 
hhad a strong personal interest in the price set 
for the Company’s assets, 

In the draft by-law to acquire the Gas Com 
pany, the Fire and Light Committee of Coun 
cil had included a clause which prob 
City Solicitor and interested Council members 
from taking part in the takeover negotiations. 
In challenging this motion, Alderman James 
E. Day sai 





pited the 





He thought it verged pretty well on impertinence 
twas unfair. The Directors of the Company were 
rnot enemies of the City and Council, They had 
risked their money when the success of the enter: 
prise was doubtful, and the citizens should be grate 
ful to them now. It was practically forcing’ these 
officials to defeat the measure or resign, and noth: 
ing would be gained by it." 





Alderman Carter, in support of the clause, 
replied: 


[He] had always opposed the City Solicitor being 
interested in the greatest spending department the 
ity had. ... The Company's property was assessed 
for $8,700 on real estate and $12,500 on personal 
property, a total of 821,200. Yet they  tefased 
{$120,000 for it. The taxes on $100,000 were thrown, 
away. Real estate lately boughs for $15,000 was as 
sesved for $6,000... He knew of houses assessed for 
{31,000 for which the sum would never be asked, 
and houses built for $1,100 that were assesed for 
$31,200... They wanted the City officials who were 


Ditectors, aut of the way if they went into arbitra: 
tion, oF entered into another contract on the same 
‘basis as the last.” 








Alderman Carter's clause was challenged by 
several of the aldermen, and was finally de- 
feated by a vote of 10 to 5. The curious aspect 
‘of the whole debate was that Alderman Carter 


was by no means hostile to either business in- 
ferests or the owners and Directors of che 
uelph Gas Company. Indeed, 
jected his proposal of $ 
the Company's shares and debentures, he im- 
‘mediately raised the offer to $155,000, and be- 
came a leacling voice in the defense of the 
much larger offer. In addition, he strongly op- 
posed going to arbitration. C: 
the high purchase price was based et 
upon the profitability of the Company 





ompany 








cer's delense of 
rely 





TThe City at present pays to the Light and Power 
Co, $6,000 in round figures annually for street 
lights. The interest on $135,000 at 3% per cent, the 
figure at which the City sold debentures, is $5,820 a 
year. So that, when the City owns the plant, the in 
ferest alone of the purchase money ‘will not be 
greater than the amount the City at present pays 
the Company for the steet lighting alone, And 
then we have besides the net income from all the 
private gas, lighting and heating and clectric light 
Sources, which is more profitable to the Company 
than the civie contract." 








The debenture referendum to buy the Gas 
Company passed easily in the municipal elec: 
tion in January, 1903 (the vote was 509 in fav- 
our and 413 opposed), and the by-law taking 
over the gas and electric utilities was passed on 
February 9, 1903.° With the local clectric 
tion shified once again to the acquisition of 
cheap Niagara power. 

Although Berlin had been the centre of the 
original proposal with Adam Beck as the chief 
proponent, Guelph took an equally active part 
in its promotion. The Guelph Mercuy, in partic- 
ular took a strong stand in support of the prop: 





ice now in the hands of the Counc 











sition of “public power” for Ontario. This ed 
itorial was published in January 1903: 


‘The Niagara Falls power question has reached a 
stage when the Government should appoint a com: 
mission, frst, to place the people in posession of 
the facts; second, to estimate the prospects; and 
third, to suggest plans for dealing with the power 
situation in the interest of the people of 
Ontario. ... No Niagara Falls power of any ac- 
count is yet in use om this side; the original United 
States Co. is supplying Niagara Falls, NY., and 
Buffalo. St. Catharines gets its power principally 
from the Welland Canal, so that Hamilton is the 
first place on the Ontario side which isa large con 
sumer of power, and it is supplied from Decew’s 
Falls... The transmission of power over long dis: 
tances hias now become a paying commercial serv 
ice, and there is a strong demand from Toronto, 
Brantlord, Guelph, Galt, Berlin, and other points 
‘within a radius of 100 miles from the Pall that they 
be allowed to share also in the benefits of the 
cheaper power. It is estimated, unless exorbitant 
figures are asked, that power could be laid down, 
here at from §15 to $20 per horse power per an- 
rum, as compared with $40 per horse power per 
Annum from steam, .." 














Not only would there be large savings in the 
cost of power, but local industrialists and do- 
mestic consumers would be freed from the ma- 
nipulations of the coal produeing and distrib 
uting cartels, 

From 1903 to 1906 leading members of the 
Guelph business community, the Guelph 
Board of Trade and Guelph City Couneil were 
in the forefront of the fight for what would be- 
‘come the Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. Thus when the Whitney Conserva- 
tive Government passed “An Act to Provide 
for the Transmission of Electric Power to 
Municipalities” in May, 1906, Alderman J.W. 
Lyon, President of the Guelph Board of Trade, 
\was appointed to the Executive Committee of 
the Western Municipal Niagara 










Ontario 
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Power Union, the body charged with bringing 
the Act to realization. It was now the task of 
men like Lyon to persuade local ratepayers t0 
undertake the financial responsibility of un- 
derwriting the bonds of the Power Commis 
sion, so that a generating plant and a power 
line grid from Niagara Falls could be built. 

(On September 4, 1906, City Council de- 
cided to apply to the Power Commission for an 
allocation of 2000 horsepower,® and the City 
‘would be legally bound to pay for 1500 horse- 
power whether or not-the electricity was actu 
ally used."” At a meeting of the City Railway 
and Manufacturing Committee held on No- 
vember 27, 1906, Mr. E.W. Richards, a Hydro 
Commission engineer, and J.W. Lyon outlined 
the benefits that Guelph might expect: 











Mr. Richards presented the figures for Niagara 
power for Guelph, which were from $18 to $24 per 
hp. for 24-hour power, the latter figure being for 
1500 hp. and the former for 2000 10 3000 h.p. 
‘These figures allow a slight margin, so thae if there 
should be a slight variation of the estimated rates, it 
‘would not be necessary ta submit another by-law in 
the fature, as might otherwise be the case. 

‘Ald. Lyon submitted figures from prominent au- 
‘horitics on the estimated savings tothe City by the 
use of Niagara power in connection with the water- 
works, light and power plants and the stret rail 
way, which totalled approximately $10,000. It was 
suggested, though, that a standpipe be erected in 
Connection with the waterworks, and that the ca- 
pacity of the strect railway storage battery be in 
creased. If these suggestions were carried out, it 
‘would greatly facilitate the problem of averaging 
the amount of power used, because the power could 
be dispensed with in these departments when there 
was an unusal demand for power in other quar 
ters. This isa very important consideration, a8 the 
rate of power would be charged according to the 
maximum amount used at any one time of the 
‘day-—the peak load. For example, in the winter 
time, when the power was being used between the 
hours of five and six o'clock for both lighting and 
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manufacturing purposes, it would prove a great ad 
vantage ifthe street railway power and waterworks 
power could be dispensed with, and thus maintain 
a favorable average.” 


The Council passed the by-law unanimous: 
ly, subject to a public referendum, 

In his discussion of the merits of the Niagara 
power proposition, Alderman Lyon made it 
clear that he considered the acquisition of the 
Guelph Light and Power Company by the 
City to have been a crucial step in realizing 
the maximum savings. In one newspaper story, 
Lyon sai: 





Guelph was probably in the most favorable position 
of any city in Ontario. The rate of [local] distrib 
tion at Toronto was extimated at $4.50 to $5 per 
hips while at Guelph it was estimated at $3-or 
$350. 


Finally, in late December, a large public 
rally in support of Niagara power was held in 
Guelph, with Adam Beck the chief speaker. As 


Alderman Fryer of 





Galt said, it was 
“somewhat a useless errand to come to Guelph 
o preach cheap power; something like c 





ing coals to Newcastle.” Fryer was entire) 





correct in his estimation of sentiment in 
uelph. The by-law referendum passed 
easily." At the same election similar by-laws 


were pastod in Berlin, Hespeler, Waterloo, 
Preston, New Hamburg, Toronto Junction, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Galt, London, Ingersoll, 
Woodstock, Stratford, St. Mary's, Weston, St 
Thomas, Paris, and Brantford." 

The first contract entered into by the eo-op- 
erating municipalities and the Provincial Hy- 
‘iro Commission was signed on May 4, 1908, 
By its terms the “Hydro” agreed to supply 





electricity to the fourteen co-signers (Hamil- 
ton, Paris and Brantford had dropped out due 
(o the influence of the Cataract Power Com: 








Table XXIX 


HLEP.C. Contract Prices and Capital Cost 
Liabilities» 











Municpatiy hp Price _Lahity 
Toronto 10,000 $1810 
London 5.000 28.50 
Guelph 500 24.00 
Stracord ooo 27.10 173,580 
St Thomas 11500 26.50 244,140 
Woodstock 13200 23.00 155.350 
Retin 1000 2400 138,970 
Gale 1200 22.00 
Hespeer 300 26.00 
St Marys 500 29.30 
Preston 600 23.50 
Waterio 683 24.50 
NewHambarg 250 29.50 47,830 
Ingersot 500 24.00 69.8 





pany of which many Hamilton residents were 
shareholders) at a 25 cycle frequency 





tract prices and capital cost liabilities as shown 
in Table XXIX. 

Even before Niagara power was delivered, 
the benefits of public ownership of the gas and 
lectric utilities were apparent to Guelph 

In 1905 some $55,000 had been 
borrowed to improve the gas works,*' and in 
1908 another $50,000 was borrowed to im- 
prove clectricty distribution in preparation for 
conversion to Niagara power." The Annual 
Report of the Guelph Light and Heat Commis: 
sion, issued March 1, 1909, demonstrated the 
rapid improvements made: 

‘Over $34,000 profit from the Light and Heat De 
partment for the past year was the outstanding 
figure of the annual report of the Light and Heat 














Department as presented to Council last night by 
Chairman Samuel Carter. 

The debenture indebtedness of $210,000 has 
been reduced to $192,054.61 

‘Phe citizens should bear in mind that the aver- 
age price paid for gas when the City took over the 
plant was $1.35 2/3 per 1000 cu.ft and the electric 
light 12 and 146 per kwhr. ‘The gas price is now 
$1.00 net and electricity 106. Since the price was 
reduced in 1908 there have been savings to the cus 
fomets of over $10,000 for gas and $5,000 for elec: 
tricity 

The profits have been used to pay off the deben- 
tures and for extensions to the lines, and the 
‘commission now has $14,000 in the bank. 


In November, 1909 
by the Mercury 





this report was made 


Steady progress is being made in the City in the 
preparatory work for the distribution of Niagara 
nergy. At the power plant out on Edinboro Ra. 
the construction operations are going ahead 
rapidly... The distribution lines are also being ar- 
‘ranged for throughout the City by the erection of 
poles. The main line will come down the Edinboro 
Red. from the power plant, and by the way of 
Waterloo, Bedford and Bristol Sts. will reach the 
present power plant. From the plant there will be a 
branch line through St, Patrick's ward to the man: 

‘facturing plants there, and also one by way of Ar 
tur, Queen and Perth Sts, 10 the Goldie Mig. Co. 
From these high tension lines there will be tibu 
tary branches constructed as required" 








‘The first Niagara power to flow through the 
system arrived on November 1, 191027 An 
other landmark in public ownership in Guelph 
hhad been achieved, 


aoe 


The final major municipal acquisition was 
the Guelph Street Railway. It had been incor 
porated in 1894 by George Sleeman, a well 
known Guelph brewer and industrialist. Ac- 
cording to the agreement between 
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and the City, signed August 7, 1694, the 
Guelph Street Railway Company was to have 
aan exclusive franchise to build and operate a 
street railway, carrying both passengers and 
freight anywhere in Guelph. In return for this 
privilege, Sleeman agreed to build a line com 
‘mencing at the City boundary on the Dundas 
Road to follow Dundas Road, Gordon Street, 
across Market Square and Carden Strect 0 
Wyndham Street, thence north along Wyn« 
ham Street, Woolwich Street and the Elora 
Road to the City-boundary. This line, to be 
known as Section 1, was to be completed and 
in operation by April 1, 1897. After that date 
and for the next four years, the S 

Company was required to complete at least 
‘one additional mile of track each year upon 





treet Railway 








Guorge Sueman, 
‘Mayor, 1860, 1881, 1882, 1905, 1906, 
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George Sleeman with his wife and family in ft oftheir fit ste home on Wateroo Road 


streets to be named by Sleeman, The contract 
also stipulated that: 


21. Cars are 10 be of the most improved design for 
Service and comfort, including heating, lighting, 
signal appliance, numbers and route boards, They 
must be kept clean inside andl out, and shall not ex- 
hibit advertisements outside which shall be un 
sightly or disfigure the ears. The platform must be 
provided with gates. Smoking will only be allowed 
fon the front platiorm of closed eats and the rear 
seat and platform of open cars, 

22. Bach car is to be in charge of a uniformed con- 
actor, who shall clearly announce the names of 
rossstreets as the cars reach them, Conductors 
shall not permit ladies or children to enter or leave 




















the cars while the cats are in motion... On 
branch or light suburban lines where horse power is 
permitted single horse cars may be run in charge of 
a uniformed driver.” 





In addition, the Street Railway was strictly 
imited to fixed rates of fare 


19. The said Sleeman shall not be entitled to 
‘charge fares upon the said railway higher than the 
following:— 

Single cash fares are tobe five cents each 


Fares after cleven o'clock at night and before 
five o'clock in the morning, to be double the ordi 
nary maximum single fares, 


A clas of tickets [rush hour fates] must be sold 
at the rate of eight for twenty-five cents, the same to 
be used only by passengers entering the ears be 
tween the time the ears commence running after 
five o'dock am. and eight o'clock a.m., and be 
tween five o'clock p.m, and hal? past six o'clock 
pam 

A class of tickets must be sold at the rate of 
twenty-five for One Dollar ($100); and 












The Sb 


Another class at the rate of six for twenty-five 

Children under nine years of age, and not in 
arms are to be carried at half faré rates, and infants 
in arms are to be carried free; School children are 
to have school tickets at the rate of ten for twenty. 
five cents, only to be used between eight a.m, and 
five pam. and not on Saturdays! 


Finally, the franchise was to be for twenty 
years, with the right to have it extended for an 
other ten years, provided legislation could be 
obtained.®! The first spike of the Street Rail 
way was driven near Sleeman’s residence on 
the Waterloo Road on June 20, 1895, and it 
»vas officially opened on September 18th of the 
same year. In 1901, Sleeman secured an ad: 
ditional charter to construct extensions to Ber 
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man Brewer and home on Waterloo Road. 





lin, Hespeler and Pustinch Lake where he 
owned extensive property, including the Is 
land, a hotel and forty-cight acres of land 

The Street Railway, however, consistently 
lost money, and by 1903 it was in receivership 
land its shares had been seized by the banks for 
debts, Although it continued to operate during 








the receivership period, the banks were anx- 
ious to dispose of the Railway. ‘The minutes of 
the Board of Trade for April 28, 1903, report 
od. 


A special mecting of the Board of Trade was held 
in the Council chamber lastnight to consider street 
railway matters. President Duff in the chair 

Messrs, Lyon and Ryan reported verbally that the 
‘committee appointed at last meeting had miet the 
Guclph Railway Company, and that the Company 
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hhad refused to give an option. ‘They stated that 
their price was $100,000, To this the committee 
had intimated that if this was their price there was 
no use discusing it, ‘The Company stated that 
‘while this was their price, they were prepared tore 
Ceive an offer for the road, They said that if the 
Board chose to appoint a committee the books of 
‘the Company would be open to them, to see what 
the road was doing at the present time, and then, if 
the Board was prepared to set a price, they were 
ready to consider it 

Moved by J.W 
ele 
That a committee be appointed consistn 
Messrs. Lyon, Ryan and [JE] Day, to aet in 
junction with a committee of three from 
Council, to ascertain what the e 
the street railway for, and to get as fll information 
‘as posible as to the earnings of the road, and then 
Feport back to this Board. 


The banks’ demand for $100,000 for the 
Street Railway Company's shares was clearly 
excessive. When 





yon, seconded by H.C. Scholf 
















line, he had done so primarily by selling bonds 


(about $50,000 worth), and borrowing short 
term funds from the banks. Negotiations were 
necessary to bring the price down to a point 
‘where it reflected the line’s actual value 

The City Council, Board of Trade and the 
banks co-operated in having the Ontario Leg- 
islature pass an amendment to the line's char 
ter which gave it much broader powers, ‘The 
Company's name was changed to the Guelph 
Radial Railway Company, and by the second 
clause, it was given the following rights: 











The Company is herchy authorized and empov 
cred to further extend, construct and operate the 
‘aid railway by electric or other power, other than, 
steam, from a point in the City of Guelph at the 
present terminus of the railway on the Elora Road 
to, near or through Blora, Fergus, Arthur and 
Mount Forest in the County of Wellington, sith 
power to construct a branch from Arthur on the 
Tine between Arthur and Mount Forest to Conn or 

















‘Streetcar on Elora Road. 














some other point near West Luther or a point 
therein, and also to construct an extension of its 
railway from some point on the said railway in the 
Gity of Guelph to Erin Village passing through the 
‘Township of Guelph, Eramosa and Erin and also to 
construct the extensions from Puslinch Lake to, of 
near Galt in the County of Waterloo passing 
through the Townships of Paslinch and Waterloo, 
and from Puslinch Lake or Hespeler to or near Pre- 
ston in the County of Waterloo, passing through 
the Township of Waterloo; the extension frst 
named may be known as the northwestern exten: 
sion, and the extension secondly named to. be 
known as the Erin extension, and the extensions 
thirdly and fourthly named to be known as the Galt 
and Preston extensions respectively. 











In addition the new Radial Railway Com- 
pany acquired the power to borrow up 10 
$20,000 per mile of line, and the right to sell 
electricity in any of the municipalities it 
served. On May 21, 1903, the Mercury 
reported: 

The banks and the City Council and Board of 
“Trade committees will probably come to some ar- 
rangement whereby the ratepayers will have an op: 
portunity of purchasing the street railway interests 
for $78,000... IF the City comes into possesion of 
its street railways, i will have more muicipal serv- 
ices in its hands than any other place in the Do- 
rminion, We have the Guelph Junction Railway, 
the waterworks and sewer systems, we were taking 
lover the civic lighting system, and the street rail: 
‘way would complete the group... 

A week later, the Mercury pointed out that 
the figure of $78,000 consisted of $30,000 10 
the banks for the railroad’s shares, and $48,000 
to pay off the bonds held by the public: On. 
September 28, 1903, the ratepayers voted 787 
10 532 to purchase the line.” The last piece of 
Guelph’s “grand design” for municipal own- 
ership was now in place, 

In addition to the takeover of the electric 
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railway system, the Board of Trade had one 
other involvement in railway promotion in 
1903. Until that date, the performance of the 
Guelph Junction Railway had been, to say the 
least, disappointing. Not only had it not paid 
sufficient profits to carry the cost ofits debt in- 
terest, but immediately after it had been leased 
by the Canadian Pacific, freight rates had 
‘been increased drastically. In 1903, however, 
‘an opportunity was presented which made it 
possible for the line to make a profit, 

In 1899, at the urging of the Goderich mu- 
nicipal council, a convention of municipal 
officials had been held in Guelph to consider 
the possibility of building a railway between 
the two centres. At the meeting, Donald Guth- 
rie gave a history of the Guelph Junction 
GPR. negotiations which culminated with 
the building of the line to Campbellville: 














The basis oftheir procoodings was a promise by the 
C.P.R. to extend the Guelph Junction road to Lake 
Huron. He dare say they had all heard of the posi 
tion of the City of Guelph with reference to the 

Iph Junction Railway. ‘The City practically 
owned that line....At the time we first entered 
"upon the matter the proposal was to construct the 
road to Schaw Station, which was only ten or 
eleven miles from Guelph, We were asked by the 
CPR. to change the road to Campbell, which 
lengthened it to sixteen miles and materially in 
creased the cost. That was dome on the understand: 
ing that the Company would extend the line «© 
Goderich, but subject to bonuses and other condi 
tions. The City of Guelph hid alseays regarded that 
promise as one that was given and accepted in good 
faith, and one that shoul be carried out." 











It was now time, Guthrie argued, for th 
GPR. to keep its promise. Committees were 
established to begin the agitation for bonuses 
from the various municipalities, and much 
local publicity resulted. 
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little immediate 
achieved by the 1899 committees, by February 
1903, the first concrete suggestions were being 
made, A delegation of Guelph Junction Rail- 
way Directors went to Montreal to meet the 
CPR. officials and to lay several proposals be- 
fore them.” In June, deputations from Gode: 
rich and Clinton met with Guelph’s business 
leaders to discuss plans for persuading the 
GPR. to take action, 

was that all municipalities along the route 
would offer to acquire the right of way if the 
GP.R. would pay for construction.” 
sion was communicated to the C.P.R. as well 
By September, it appeared the C.P.R. was be 
ginning to take the Guelph Junction extension 
seriously 

‘Montreal to look at the route and to report on 
its economic feasibility.” 

It was not until early in 1904 that Guelph 
was informed that the G.P.R, had definitely 
decided to go ahead with the construction of 
the Guelph to Goderich line, By the fall the 
work was well under way, On November 24, 
1904, the Mercury reported that 


Although success was 








The decision arrived at 





his deci- 








A group of su 





feyors were sent from 


Mr, D.R. Campbell, of Strathroy, has got his men 
working at last on seetion No. 1, the fist ten miles 
of the Guelph and Goderich railway. They have 
got the section at Milverton nearly through and are 
now waiting at Guelph for the wheeled scrapers 

wel cars to get a fll force working on this 








The steam shovel i located in the field on the 
Pipe farm adjoining the cemetery where it has be 
fore it 1900 feet of 9 to 12 foot cutting through the 
{cemetery almost to the road leading from the far 
side of the cemetery to the Paisley Black. It is now 
waiting for gravel cars. The earth from this cutting 
will be used to fill in the line nearer the city and 
further on. Across the Paisley Block road beyond 
the cemetery the contractor has some forty or filty 
‘men working under foremen Watson and McDon- 








ald, and walking boss Montgomery. A gang of Ital 
ians are digging a ditch in a swamp to carry the 
water there ito an adjoining dr 





These Italian workers would eventually set 
de in Guelph, and their descendents would ul 
timately contribute much to the flavour and 
colour of local social life.” The fi 
trains to Elmira were begun on July 
and the official opening of the Guelph and 
Goderich line was held on September 13th of 
the same year 

The extension of the Guelph Junction Rail: 
to Goderich proved to be a bonanza for 
the residents of Guelph, Because the C.P.R. 
agreement had provieled for a fixed proportion 
of freight charges to be allocated to the line 
rather than an ou 

















ht rent, the new traffic 
from Goderich generated a handsome surplus, 
Thus, from being somewhat of a financial lia 
bility, the extension turned it into a handsome 
asset for the City’s taxpayers, For the years 








Canadian Pacific Railway engine No, 488 at Golde’ Mill, 








1921 and 1922 the Railway achieved net earn- 
ings of $85,150 and $81,600 respectively.” 

Guelph’s vigorous program of municipal 
ownership and operation of its utilities and 
services quickly made it famous throughout 
Canada, Guelph businessmen were invited to 
speak on the subject by other Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce, and newspaper 
editors wrote praising the Guelph experiment. 
In September, 1909, J.W. Lyon gave this inter 
view to the Winnipeg Free Press 


In Guelph, the City owns the public utilities with 
the exception of the telephone. It owns the city rail 
way, the electric light plant, the gas plant, the wa- 
terworks, and sixteen miles of steam railway... ..We 
got the gas plant five years ago, Since that time we 
have reduced the price of gas three times. We have 
put $100,000 into the plant, which ie now complete 
In future we will have a surplus of $20,000 per year 
from the plant, which may be used either in redue 
ing the price of gas or in reducing the general tax 
Some years ago we had only one railway. We 
approached the C.P-R. with the object of securing 
the construction ofthat line into Guelph. The road 
was sixteen miles away. The manager of the CP.R. 
stated that they had no money to build the live 
‘The Company was poor then and could not get the 
money. The City got the money and built the line. 
‘A contract was made with the Canadian Pacific 10 
operate under a lease for one hundred years. The 
line was then but a stub into Guelph. Ie was oper- 
ated at a los, Finally the Company bul the line 
through to Goderich and instead of being a stub 
‘our portion became a part of ane of the main lines 
The earnings increased, and now all the deficit has 
been paid, ‘There is a surplus to the City, and the 
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retuins to the City fom the investment in the fie 
ture willbe very large 

‘Our new waterworks will be opened on ‘Thurs: 
day of next week... "The plant is operated by grav- 
ity and eost but §125,000. 

On the entire investment in municipal 
undertakings in Guelph, there is being realized 12 
per cent. net. Gas is now furnished! forall purposes 
to our citizens for $1 per thousand fect. Power is 
furnished from Niagara to Guelph at one half price 
at which iti furnished to Buffalo, although we arc 
‘more than three times as far from the source..." 





As the Toronto Telegram commented! 


Guelph may become a. centre of influence in favor 
of public ownership just as Hamilton has become a 
centre of influence in favor of corporate 
privilege, ...Guelph must incidentally reap great 
‘advantage from an absolute control of every public 
franchise. Gas, electric light and power and street 
railway services are all under the control of the mu- 
hicipality and Guelph must grow by reason ofits 
ability (@olfer imraunity from the exactions of pri- 
vate ownership.” 

The Mercury was in entire agreement with 
the Telegran’s views. In September, 1910, in 
the midst of the campaign to expand the radial 
railway system to the north, the editor made 
this prediction: 





Brantford has over 21,000 population. We'll be 
right on your heels soon, Brantford, We're striking 
four stride now, here in Guelph, 





In municipal ownership, Guelph believed 
that it had at last found the key t0 rapid eco- 
nomic growth. 














Parade long Wyndham Stet during Old Heme Week in 1908, 











Economicand 
Social Problems 





Despite Guelph’s energetic pursuit of indus- 
trial development and its leading role in mu 
nicipal ownership, after 1908 events beyond 
the City’s control began to place severe obsta 
cles in the path of economic growth. When the 
extraordinary pressures of World War I were 
added to these problems, long-buried preju 
dices were revived, and it required the con 
certed effort of all of Guelph’s residents to re- 
cstablish the harmony and good-will which 
\was, they proudly asserted, the hallmark of the 
Royal City. 

By being first in the arca to introduce indus: 
trial bonuses, taxation rebates and free or low 
cost utilities to attract industry, Guelph had 
stolen a march on its municipal rivals, How 
exer, the type of industry which could be at 
tracted by subsidies was equally ready to move 
elsewhere on receipt of a more attractive offer 
With all cities forced to offer subsidies, the 
‘manufacturer's decision to locate was made on 
the basis of good transportation, cheap labour, 





or availability of supplies and markets, 

In 1902, when a bonus by-law was passed to 
grant $42,500 and other considerations to the 
Page-Hersey Company for a tube mill, the 
‘Mercury enthusiastically announced: 





Hiching oF Te Post manufactured i Guelph 
1b the Talor-Forbes Company Limited 
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The Mayor, President Torrance and members of 
the Board of Trade and other supporters ofthe tube 
mill by-law are to be warmly congratulated on the 
success oftheir work yesterday. In view ofthe oppo 
sition tothe by-Iavs, i was hardly expected that the 
necessary three-fifths vate could be got out. 

The Mayor and other gentlemen [who} have 
been working hard for the by-law are receiving 
congratulations on every side today from met~ 
chants, manufacturers and workingmen forthe suc 
‘cess which their efforts have met with! 





Similarly in 1906, the Mercury proudly an 
nounced: 


That yet another large and important industry will 
locate in Guelph is practically assured. ‘The new 
concern is the Gilson Manufacturing Company of 
Port Washington, Wisconsin, manulacturers of gas 
line engines, office chair irons, and other foundry 
land machine shop produets. ‘The firm have the 
largest trade in office chair fittings of any establish- 
ment in the United States, and their ade wi 
Canada, inthis line alone, is sufficient at the pres- 
‘ent time to employ atleast 25 hands... The latest 
place they entered into negotiations with was 
Berlin... But, Ald. Lyon, Chaieman of the Manu 
facturers Committee of the City Council, got wind 
of the Berlin proposition, and as a result of the ne 
gotiations into which he immediately entered with 
the Company, the latter have signed a contract 
‘which will be submitted to the City Council 

‘The Gilson Co, propose that in consideration of 
locating their plane here the City shall grant a Rixed 
assessment upon their establishment and land of 
$5,000, and provide a water connection 99 feet in 
length, and a hydrant 








There were, however, some very unhappy 
announcements to be macde as wel 

The failure of the Morlock Furniture Com- 
pany in 1909, pointed out the weakness in the 
subsidy program. The Morlock firm had been 
established in 1889 to build sofas and other up: 
holstered goods. By 1907, although it em- 
ployed between 90 and 100 men, it was in seri- 


fous financial difficulty. In January of that 








the Board of Trade and City Council 
supported a referendum covering a loan of 


$25,000 to keep the Morlock plant in opera- 
tion. Following a judicial recount by Judge 
A.C. Chadwick, the by-law was finally passed. 
‘On December 20, 1909, however, the Mercury 
contained this short note: 








A aale is to be held to-morrow by public auction at 
the Morlock factory on Suffolk St. of the tools, 
tutenails, te. of the Morlock firm, in the interest of 
the employees who have not as yet received the 
‘wages due them, Bat although everything available 
is being disposed of fo meet their claim, there is not 
very much hope for the men... The claims ofthe 
ren total something like $1,600 and against this 
there is only a small number of articles which can 
be sold which do not come under the mortgages 
held by the City and the bank. Sheriff Allan, the 
assignee, speaking of the matter this morning stated 
that he did not see where the men were going to get 
very much on their wage claims.* 











‘The weakness of many of these subsidized 
firms was illustrated in the reports of the In 
dustrial Department which was created by 
Gity Council in 1910, According to a state 
ment issued on January 29, 1914, since 1910 
that body had been instrumental in attracting 
By 1919, 
no less than ten of the sixteen were either no 
longer in business or had moved elsewhere 
From 1908 on, vast numbers of industries 
throughout Canada and the industrial world 








some sixteen industries to Guelph. 


were amalgamated into giant concerns which 
monopolized significant sectors of industrial 
production.’ As part of this process, many fac 
tories were closed and their operations consoli- 
dated into the major industrial centres, either 
in Canada, the United States or Great Britain, 
I was as a result of this process that two of 
Guelph’s largest and oldest industries, both of 
which had been heavily subsidized by the City, 











were closed and their operations moved else 
where 

‘The Raymond Sewing Machine Company, 
which had been founded in 1861, was sold in 
1897 by Charles Raymond (then 71. years of 
age) to a local consortium headed by J.G. 
Sully who had been Superintendent of the firm, 
under Mr. Raymond. In 1916, the Raymond 
Manufacturing Company, as the firm had 
been renamed, was sold to the White Sewing 
Machine Company of Cleveland, Ohio, to be 
operated as that firm's Canadian branch. The 
Mercury welcomed the sale enthusiastically 





(One of the most important industrial transactions 
hat has taken place in the history of Guelph was 
closed yesterday when the White Sewing Machine 
Co,, of Canada, took possession of the business of 
the Raymond Manufacturing Co. of Guelph. 
‘The coming of the White Company to the Royal 
Gity isa big win for Guelph, 

SL have always liked Guelph”, said Mr. Chase, 
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secretary of the White Co., of Cleveland, to the 
Merci... “We intend to manufacture here not 
only for Canadian business, but for Great Britain 
and the British poseesions, Our Russian business 
may also be done here, also our business with 
France. Our sales in Australia are increasingly 
large, and it may be that we will manufacture for 
Australia in Guelph.” 








In conclusion, Chase stated that production 
‘of sowing machines would be increased from 
thirty to three hundred per day, and that more 
than $200,000 would be invested to build a 
new plant. In 1922, however, the business and 
‘equipment were transferred fo the main plant 
in Cleveland," and the Raymond distribution 
system was used to sell American-made White 
machines in Canada. 

The Bell Organ Company, established in 
1864, suffered a similar fate, In 1883, a British 
branch was established and by 1888 about 450 
workmen were employed in Guelph serving 





The buildings comprising the lant of 
the Raymond Manufacturing Company Linited 
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Facies ofthe Bell Ogun and Piano Co, Gulph 


both markets, In that year the firm was sold to 
a British syndicate under the title of ‘The Bell 
Piano and Organ Co. Ltd.! The British pur 
chasers of the Bell Company continued to op: 
erate the Guelph factories, but at a reduced 
rate of production. During the depression of 
the 1930's, it was finally closed and operations 
‘were consolidated for the sake of efficiency into 
the British plants. The consequence of the 
merger movement was felt keenly in Guelph 
where so many smaller industries had been 








forced out of business, yet as this article 
printed in 1916 shows, a considerable list of en 
terprises had managed to survive and grow: 


Guclph has nearly 100 prosperous manufacturing 
enterprises. They comprise hardware, lawn mow- 
rs, agricultural implements, malleable iron mills 
iron foundries and machine shops, cream separa 
tors, pianos and organs, sewing machines, iron tub 
ing ills, flexible conduit, lamps, stoves and Fur- 











Bell Organ & Piano Co, Certificate, Dc, 29th, 1897 





races, axle works, marble and granite monuments, 
‘gasoline engines, carriage and wagon works, ingot 
iron products, wire works, flour and planing mills, 
lumber yards, soap, biscuits, furniture, paper boxes, 
carpet, hovery, whitewear and ladies knit factories, 
spinning, weaving, cotton, knitting, textile and 
Tinen mills, store fronts, fence and metal products, 

askets, pickles, breweries, mineral water works, 
farm specialities, waterproof clothing, furs, elastic 
stockings, et, et ete!" 








However, it would not be until after World 
War II that rapid growth returned again, 


oe 


The desire to encourage industry would ere- 
ate severe problems in water supply and sew: 
age disposal by 1914. In this case, it was the 

jor subdivision in St. Patrick’s Ward, init 
ated by J.W. Lyon, which precipitated the 
problem. 

LW. Lyon was one of the most remarkable 
‘men to take an interest in Guelph’s business 
prospects. Born in Pennsylvania in 1848, he 
came to Canada in 1872 as a book salesman 
for the American Publishing Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut.’ By employing a large 
force of American salesmen, he cleared more 
than $11,000 for the firm during that 
summe—an enormous sum for the time. In 
1874, he returned to Canada to enter the book 
sales business on his own in Guelph, In 1878, 
he took a large group of salesmen with him 10 
Australia to sell books, and by 1880 had 
‘cleared $70,000 to $80,000. Having established 
‘The World Publishing Company at Guelph, 
he published such books as The Practical Home 
Plsician, Foster's Stary ofthe Bible and The Royal 
Path of Life. ‘The books were manufactured for 
Lyon by printers in Toronto and, according to 
him, in the year 1884 his books made up forty 
percent of all manufactured exports from To: 
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onto, These books he sold through commis- 
sion agents in Australia, Aftica, The West In- 
dies, China, Hindustan, Ceylon and elsewhere. 

In the meantime, he and two other Guelph 
men, J.B. Armstrong and Robert Bathgate, 
purchased and rebuilt the gas works in Winn 
peg and resold it at a $57,000 profit. After 
that, Lyon entered the real estate business in 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Fort William, and Port 
Arthur; several other locations in Manitoba, 
katchewan and British Columbia; Gary, 
Indiana; Buffalo, New York; and Toronto, 

In his Guelph land dealings, Lyon followed 
the method which had been pioneered in 
Guelph by John Galt—he gave acreages to 
large manufacturers, persuaded the City 
Council to grant them further concessions, and 
sold the land surrounding the factories to the 
workmen for residences. As Lyon said, the 
plan was a success 
‘About the year 1906 I... .purchased four hundred 
‘acres of land partly inside and partly outside the 
Gity. From this land I presented sites and gave 
‘other inducements to secure factories. By so doing T 
secured eight factories for Guelph, giving them in 
all 120 acres of land without asking for payment of 
any kind." 








According to Lyon, these factories at their 
peak employed upwards of 2,000 men, The 
Mercury of May 4, 1914, commented on the 
water and sewage problems which arose in St. 
Partrick’s Ward! 


‘The Medical Officer of Health and the Board of 
Health have frequently drawn attention to condi 
tions in St. Patrick's Ward, particularly since the 
population there began to increase with the coming 
ofthe factories, 

When the St, Patrick's Ward boom commenced 
the Board of Health reported on possible future 
danger, That danger is ow on the verge of reality. 
[At the time ofthe laying of the conduit scarcely any 
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people lived in that area—is now settled and daily 
growing—which is in the vicinity of the Stove 
Works, Malleable Iron Works and Linen Mills in 
fact between the river and the C.P.R. track west of 
Victoria Road... 





he problem, of course, had not arisen over- 
night. An article in the Mercuy described the 
situation 


The residents of St. Patrick's Ward want sewerage 
connection, According to many of them there is a 
crying need for it.... The factory owners in that 
section are beginning to lose their patience. 
Now they demand sewerage service. 





The results of the factory owners’ demands 
resulted in the building of a mile and a quatter 
of eighteen inch pipe to take care of the needs 
of the factories.” The 
lever, were not taken care of 

In July, 1915, Doctor Howitt, the Medical 
Officer of Health, gave this report to a citizens 
group, “The Property Owners’ 
Association”, which had been organized to 
fight for improved 





sidential needs, how 








Jn my annual report of 3 years ago will be found a 
paragraph which laid stess in the fact that sooner 
fr later the main conduit of the [waterworks] sys 
tem would become infected due. to the increased 
building of houses & factories in St. Patrick's Ward, 
which “are in clase proximity to. the main 
‘conduit... The tests have repeatedly shown that 
leaks existed in the pipe line. The epidemic of last 
Winter was of an intestinal origin (probably ani 
mal) and the epidemic, although very many people 
were affected, was not serious, as far as loss of life 
went... Had typhoid been the infection, we would 
have had a terrible epidemic & considerable loss of 
Tite 





A careful survey of the water pipe line 
showed that Howitt was correct, that the heav 
ily contaminated water from St. Patrick's 
Ward was entering the line, and that the 





‘Whoming, the residence of J.W. Lyon. 
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‘Douglas Street circa 1875 looking towarde St. Georges Church 
The Werld Publishing Company occupied the mall balding at extreme lft 





Water Commission had failed to carry out the 
recommendations of the Provincial Health 
Officers.” In an emotional defence of his ac- 
tions, G.B, Ryan, Chairman of the Water 
Commission, resigned. The problem, however 
did not originate from Ryan’s supposed negli 
gence, but rather fom the Commission's great 
reluctance to spend money to replace porous 
pipe with iron pipe as recommended by the 
health officials. It was the desire (o keep water 
costs at the lowest possible level that had ere 
ated a potentially dangerous situation. 

Ryan's resignation, how 
tion to the problem of water contamination 
Under the Commision form of management, 

















subsidization of water costs by taxation was il- 
Tegal, thus improvement depended upon 
higher water charges. In 1919, City Council 
took over control of the water works, and in 
December of that year, $105,000 was voted 10 
renew the pipe line, while an additional 
$35,000 was voted to renew and improve 
‘equipment and facilities. 


moe 
In an introduction to Guelph’s military his: 
tory, the Mercury in 1927 wrote: 


It is afar cry from the time of the frst military ac 
tivity in Guelph down to the present time, and itis 
regrettable that the early records of the several ril- 
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inary organizations are not available for the comp 
lation of a comprehensive review in regard to mili= 
tary matters, For at least 90 years the citizens of 
Guelph have contributed their fai share in fighting 
the battles ofthe Empire and in upholding the Un. 
fon Jack, and many thousands have passed through 
the ranks ofthe Artillery and Rifles Regiment, and 
numerous oficers have been very prominent i the 
militia affairs of the Dominion of Canada 


From the Upper Canadian Rebellion on, 
there was an active militia battalion in Guelph 
‘Township. The officers of the Guelph battalion 
as reported by the Galt and Guelph Advertiser in 
1847 were 


Couwry oF WarenL00 
First Battin, compnsing the Toxnshipof Guelph 
Lieutenant Colonel-William Hewat, Esq, 
Major-Capiains—Geoffrey Lynch, William Alex: 
‘ander, William Thompon, Edward F. Heming, 
Edward Murton, George J. Grange, Baquires. 
Lieutenants—George Harvey, John ©. Wilson, 
‘Thomas R Brock, Rutherford Muctlebury, john 
Ross, Walter King, Robert Richardson, Edward 
‘Thompson, William Henry Parker, Gentlemen. 
Ensigns—Alffed Baker, Richard Greet, James 
Grace Husband, James Davie, Arthur Hogg, 
John Thomas Tracy, William Poreer, James 
‘Cain, David Allan, Gentlemen, 
Adjutant-Ensign James Cain, 
Quarter-Master-~John Thorp, Gentleman. 
Surgeon —William Clarke, Esquire, M.D. 
‘Assistant Surgeon-—Charles Jones, Gentleman.” 


















Although Guelph’s officer corps appears to 
have been well organized, by 1848 the general 
public were opposed to th 
the annual militia training day. In November, 
1848, the officers of the whole County of 
Waterloo militia met to talk over the situation 
Alter considerable discussion this motion was 
adopted: 





inconvenience of 


Moved by Lieutenant Col, Saunders, seconded by 
Lieut. Col. Webster: That the general muster of the 
different Battalions of Militia on the 29th day of 






June annually, is exceedingly inconvenient, and 
‘might be dispensed with; the oficers onfy being re 
quired to moet and make their retums to Head 
Quarters" 


When the Government did not immediately 
take action on this and similar petitions from 
all over the Province, the Adoertiver responded. 
to the annual muster of 1849 as follows: 


Training Day.—This is the day appointed for the an 
rnyal training of the Militia of the Province, On 
these occasions some muster and some da not; some 
lose a whole day's worl, and in the less settled parts 
two or even three days? work, whilst others never 
leave their occupations; but none derive one farth 
ing of benefit from this farce called drilling, whilst 
the loss of time ta the country ie immense. In this 
Town there will probably be 600 persons assem= 
bled, on the Market Square, and if we value the 
loss Of their time and the expenditure of money at 
25. 6d, each, it will be below the mark,—presenting, 
als of £75 to this Township alone 








In 1855, the Guelph Rifles were organized 
with Captain Kingsmill, Lieutenant Higinbot 
ham and Ensign Armstrong as officers. It was 
this unit that was called out on the twelfth of 
July, 1856, to protect the Roman Catholic 
‘church in the Orange Parade riots of that 
year 

In 1897, the Canadian Government made 
fundamental changes in its military organiza 
tion, (on a volunteer basis, 
the Ist Waterloo Battalion became extinct, 





The militia wa 





and the Wellington County units were reorg! 
anized as the Ist Wellington Battalion, with 
the Guelph Rifles designated as No. 1 Compa- 
ny. On February fourteenth of that year, the 
Canada Gazette announced the names of the 
officer corps for the new battalion: 

Majors, G. Harvey, John C. Wilson; Captains, 
Edward ‘Thompson, Wm. Henry Parker, Walter 
King, Robt. Richardson, Alfred A. Baker, Richard 











Greet, James G. Husband, Arthur Hogg and John 
Thomas ‘Tracey; Lieutenants, W. Porter, James 
Gain, Charles Davidson, Henry Watson, Robert 
White, ‘Thomas Watson, George Murton, Henry 
W. Peterson, John C. Allan and Nicol Kingsmill 
Bnsigns, George Tolton, Edmund Harland, James 
Webster, Jr Colin Blyth, John C, Chadwick, Jr, 
Frederick J.’ Chadwick, Walter Murton, ‘Thomas 
Heffernan’and Leonard Harland; Surgeon, Wil 
liam Clarke; Assistant Surgeon, William S. lewat 
Adjutant, James C 











Amid the growing tension between the Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States, Guelph’s 
military men were anxious to prepare for any 
situation that might arise, In December, 1861 
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“as a consequence of the outrage committed by 
American cruisers on the British steamer 
Trent”, meetings were held all over Welling- 
ton County in order to make arrangements for 
a possible military confrontation with the 
Americans. Burrows 
‘Guelph meeting as follows: 


‘Acton described the 


‘The men of Guelph were anxious to evince their 
loyalty by being prepared in case of an emergency, 
land, a& had been the ease on previous occasions, be 
the first to place themselves in readiness for any 
contingency, and take the van in any movement for 
the delence of the coumtry and the British Govern 
‘ment. A numerously signed requisition having been 
presented to the Mayor, a public meeting was 








itt Volunteer Rifle Company of Gulph, C.W., asthe appeared after 





inspection bythe Barn de Rotenbur, Adjutant General of Milita, on Thursday, 


the 15th of Octabe, 1857, Ofer standing in fron from eto right are 
Adjutant Arnatrng, Liew. Hiinbiharn, Captain Kingsmill, ond Ensign Brac. 
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called on December 17th, when the Town Hall 
‘was, within a few minutes of the doors being 
‘opened, filled to repletion, and the meeting was ac= 
cordingly adjourned to the Market Square, the 
“Mayor and the speakers addressing the crowd, the 
largest ever seen at any meeting in the Town be: 
fore, from the baleony in front of the hall. The 
Mayor, in opening the proceedings said the situa 
‘ion in which the two countries was placed was a 
very grave one, and the result of the dispute might 
prove very serious, but he was sure the men of 
Guelph would be ready to do their duty. Ifwar did 
come, it was the duty of Canadian citizens to show 
that they were in a postion to meet their fos with 
resolution and decision..." 





Other addresses were delivered by Colonel 
Webster, Honourable A.J. Fergusson, Lieuten 
ant-Colonel George J. Grange, C.E. Romaine 
Licutenant-Colonel Saunders, George Elliot, 
John Harris and several others. The meeting 
‘decided to take whatever steps were necessary 
to prepare for a defence of the Town, to begin 
militia drilling throughout th 

diately, and to prepare munitions as quickly as 
posible. When the Americans released the 
Treat prisoners, Mason and Slidell, Guelph’s 
residents returned to their customary affairs, 
but the organizations created to handle the ex- 
pected American invasion were not immedi- 
ately abandoned.” 

So strongly did the Guelph’s officer corps as- 

pire to sec active duty that in 1864 David 
Stirton wrote to John A. Macdonald to com- 
plain about the Government's “neglect 
My Dear Macdonald, 
There seems to be a great deal of disappointment 
and ill feeling entertained by our Rife Company 
(of this Town) on account of their not being among 
those selected for active service by the Gov't 

Itis thought somewhat strange that not a single 
fone is selected from the whole Milita 
District—the largest I believe in the Province 





County imme- 






















‘The Guelph Co, of Rifles is one of the oldest in 
the Province being the fifth or sixth in senior 
‘They have tendered their services on several ct 
sions and are admitted be inefficiency equal to if 
hot superior to many of those selected. 

‘Ofcourse Lam well aware of the difficulty which 
the Gov't have to contend with in giving satisfac 
tion where so. many are anxious tobe 
‘employed—but I would respecsfally submit that 
the claims to which I have alluded to above deserve 
some consideration..." 











Early in March, 1866, word reached Or- 
tavea from secret agents in the United States 
thatthe Fenian Brotherhood—an organization 
of expatriate Irish rebels—was mobilizing with 
the intention of invading Canada as a means 
of striking at England. Immediately the 
ernment ordered a military alert and the 
Guelph Rifles were directed to report for duty 
On March ninth they were bound for Sarnia 
to protect the border, and later moved to St 
Mary's and Windsor, returning home on July 
eleventh without having seen action. During 
August, a second alarm caused the Guelph 
Rifles to be called out, this time to Thorold. 
Again they served without incident and after 
short 

In the midst ofthe Fenian alarms, it was de- 
cided 0 establish a second militia unit in 
Guelph, and on July 20, 1866, an artillery unit 
named the Guelph Garrison Battery was or- 
ganized with James Barclay as Captain in 
command, In September, 1871, this unit was 
designated as a field unit under the tile of the 
Wellington Field Batery." At a later date, a 
thority was ised to enroll an extra section at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and on the 
twenty-second of March, 1878, this ection was 
increased and converted into the Ontario Feld 
Battery with Captain David McCrae in com 
mand. On March 24, 1880, the Wellington 














me returned home. 


























Captain David McCras, ater Lieweant Colina 
father ofthe pact John MeCoae 


and Ontario Field Batteries were combined t0 
form the First Provisional Brigade, with Major 
AH. Macdonald in command. Later on the 
brigade became the Ist Brigade, C.E.A., and 
the batteries were designated as the 11th Bat 
tery, dating from July 20th, 1866, and the 16th 
Battery, dating from March 22nd, 1878. 

In 1867, the Guelph Town 
took the building of a drill shed for the use of 
the Rifle Company. Initially a grandiose 
building was planned measuring some 300 by 
80 feet, but ultimately this was rejected and a 
simpler building costing $2,000 was erected, 
In 1873, the Town of Guelph Directory gave this 
description of the local militia units: 








ouncil under- 











50th Wellington Bataion 
Headquarters at Guelph, Staff officers—Colonel 
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Clarke; Sen, Major, Jobn A. MeMillan; Jun. Ma: 
Jot, James “Armstrong; Adjutant, A.” McBride, 
Paynaster,—McGregor; Quartermaster, E. Har- 
vey; Surgeon, Dr. Orton, Fergus; Chaplain, Rev. 
Wr. 8. Ball 











‘This Company of Rifles is the oldest in Ontario, 
having been organized in March of 1856, It has a 
complement of 33 men, and is one of the best com- 
panies in the Province. The commissioned officers 
are: Captain, Geo. Bruce, V.B.. Ist Lieutenant, 
John Hooper; Ensign, John Cleghorn, The non 
‘commissioned officers are: Sergt-Major, G.W. Por 
ter; ColorSergt. Keith? Sergt. Thrap; Sergt. Col 
pporals Pearce, Clay and Keeling; Lance: 
Conpl. Porter. 
Mect for dill on ‘Thursday evening, a 8 o'clock. 














Wellington Field Battery of Artilry 
Headquarters at Guelph. The Company was gazet 
ted as a Garrison Battery 20th July, 1866, ad was 
nged 10 a Field Battery’ 13th Sept., 1871 
Extablishment—4 officers, I assistant-surgeon, 17 
non-commissioned officers, 56 gunners and drivers 
and 55 horses. There is a detachment of two guns at 
Morriston, 9 miles from Guelph. The commissioned 
officers are: Captain AH. Macdonald, MS, GS. 
Ist Lieutenant D. McCrae, MS.; Ist Licutenant 
William Nicoll, MS., GS.; Asistant Surgeon A.A. 
Macdonald, MS.,G'5. MB, MR.GP. & S. Ed’ 
“The non-commissioned officers are: Sergeant-Ma 
jor C. Knowles, GS; Sergeants, Sully, GS 
McNaughton, GS; Murchison, GS; J 
MeNauighton, GS; Corporals, H. Sorby, GS. W. 
Young, GS.) H. ‘Thatcher, GS. Eliott; DH 
MeNatighton: Bombardiers, Marsh, GS 
Vincent; H. McDermid Quarter-Master, 
Marshall; Farrier, Sergeant Spiers, V.S.; Orderly 
Room Clerk, Sergeant H. Vincent; Hospital Ser: 
geant, C. Carthew; ‘Trumpeter, Walter 
Macdonald” 


























In 1894, this description of the Wellington 
Zounty Militia was given by the Guaiph Mercury 





The First Brigade of Field Artillery, Guelph, Lt 
Col, Macdonald commanding, contains two batter- 
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ies, A and B, the latter composed largely of .A.C. 
students. These ate the most efficient batteries in 
the Dominion, having won the general efficiency 
cup eight times within the past ten years, and pos 
sessing an extensive collection of beautiful trophies 
The brigade has always a representative on the Bis 
ley team. The 30th Wellington Battalion of Rifles, 
with band and headquarters at Guelph, is the larg 
fst rural battalion in the Province, having te 

companies." 





The militia also enjoyed an active social life 
and the local newspapers reported details of 
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1st Brigade Field Artie, 1880 





these events and the patriotic speeches which 


accompanied them: 





“Shout, shout, shout, ye loyal Britons! 

Cheer up, let the rabble come, 

For beneath the Union Jack 

‘We will drive the Fenians back, 

And se'll ight for our beloved Canadian hon 
Quoting these words, The Guelph Daily Herald 

fon March 10, 1091, cartied the story of a campli 

mentary dinner tendered the veterans who fought 

against the Fenian Raiders in 1866, by Col. Higin 

Botham and Capt. Bruce, on the evening of Mon- 

March 9, 
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Speeches were delivered by the chairman and by 
Col. Macdonald, Major Hood, Capt. Thompson, 
Quarter Master Mana and Bugler Dyson. Nearly 
all present had a few ssords to say, and joined in 
several lively songs... The editor of the Herald 
had even writien a poem, “The Volunteers of 
Canada”, and this was read during the evening. All 
pronounced the dinner a great success. 











When England issued the call for volunteers 
for the South African War in October, 1899, 
five local residents, Lorne Walker, W. Wiggan, 
Joseph Bruce, J. Fitzpatrick and Samuel Bar- 





‘The Guelph Armoury. 
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ber volunteered, Walker and Wiggan were ac 
cepted among the: 1000-man Canadian 
‘quota, and later Barber went to South Africa 
as well, In all, some 28 Guelph residents would 
ultimately see service in the Boer War." 
Between the Boer War and World War I, 
several important changes were made in 
Guelph’s militia arrangements, Acting at the 
request of Colonel Biggar, the Quartermaster 
General of Canada, Colonel White undertook 
the formation of a local Army Service Corps. 
By 1903, some 200 men had joined to form 
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Company No. I, A.C. Colonel White com 
manded the Company for five years, when 
Major E.C. O’Brien took over:*? 

‘The most noticeable change in Guelph, 
however noni 
new armoury. The Federal estimates of 1903 
allocated $10,000 for preliminary work, and 
actual construction began in 1906, It was not 
until 1909, however, that the new building was 
complete. With its castellated facade, it was 








was the construction of an 





fone of the most imposing armouries in the Do 
inion. In December of that year, the Mercury 
repeated proudly the words of one important 
observer: 


“You have not an Armoury here, you have @ 
palace.” ‘This was the expression made this morn 





ing to the military officers by the New District 
Officer Commanding, Col. Hodgins of London, 
after he had gone through the handsome and clab- 
orate military building... . Col. Hodgins ooincides 
‘with the opinion that the building, which is now all 
but completed, compares very favorably with any 
armoury in the country." 





‘The total cost was almost $150,000, an enor 
‘mous sum for the time, 

Phe declaration of war by Great Britain in 
August, 1914, elicited in Guelph as always an 
enthusiastic response to the call to arms and 
members of Guelpli’s militia immediately en 
listed in the regular army. On the first day of 
the call, August eighth, nearly 115 volunteers 
signed up, and on the twentieth, the first squad. 
left Guelph for Camp Valcartier. In Septem: 








The 11th Fie Artillery leaving Guelph in 1915 for oersens duty under the command 
of Lieutenant Gege Draw daring the First World War, 1914-1918, 











ber the local Army and Navy veterans of 
Guelph formed a home guard unit, and forty- 
five names were immediately placed on the 
roll 

Shortly after war was declared, the whole 
tone of local social life appeared to change and 
the streets filled with uniforms. Acting under 
orders from the Canadian War Department, 
the Guelph police seized all amateur radio 
broadcasting sets in the area, The following 
story was reported by the Meru’ 


Paslnck Mon is Oume of «Good Wireless Plat 
(Chief Randall has Seized Thre of Them to Dat 
Ih Goed Shape, Capable of Receiving Mesiages 

‘Over Lang Distance 
Chief Randall motored out to Mr. RLF. Howit’s 
Farm in Puslinch Tp. on Wednesday afternoon and 
stized a wiceless apparatus which had been i: 
stalled on his farm, He is wireless enthusiast. The 
Apparatus scized was most complete, and was one 
ofthe finest in this section ofthe country. Mr. Ho 
itt who operated thie machine is an amateur. TH 
Chief also took charge of a machine in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hutcheon of the Bank of Montreal, I. 
was a small one, not filly equipped, which had 
been placed in Mr. Hutcheon’s hands by Soout 
Master Steet, when he left the City, and had for- 
imerly been used for boy scout purposes © 














In actual fact, the radio sets had been 
turned over voluntarily, and in one case the 
owner had offered to accompany the set over- 
seas as its operator." 

In addition to Wellington County's wo 
original battalions, the Government, in 1915, 
asked the County to raise a third, the 153rd, 
This work was begun on December first, 1915, 
under the leadership of Judge Hayes, honorary 
president; James Beattie, Fergus, president, 
and Alderman H. Westoby, of Guelph, sec 
tary. The commander of the new battalion was 
‘olonel J.J. Craig.® On April 25, 
1917, the 153rd left Tor overseas.” By the time 
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the local recruiting office was closed on March, 
15, 1918, some 5,610 men had been examined, 
and 3,328 were accepted for service.*" 

Guelph’s residents also contributed gener- 
ously to campaign fund drives. The most im- 
portant of these was conducted on behalf of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund, which was designed 
to: 


Provide a fund for the assistance, in case of need, of 
the wives, children and dependent relatives. of 
officers and men, residents of Canada, who, during 
the present war, may be,on active service with the 
naval and military foroes of che British Empire and 
Great Britain's allies 


The official history of the Canadian Patri- 
otic Fund Association gives this account of 
their success in Guelph: 


Organized carly in the month of September, 1914, 
the Patriovic Association at Guelph was fom the 
fist affliated with the national body, and, in che 
courte ofits existence, has both raised and adminis. 
tered large sums of money. It is one of the few 
branches of which the officials have remained un- 
changed until the present time [1919], J-M. Taylor, 
LL. Goldie and C.L. Dunbar having held the respec 
tive offices of president, treasurer and secretary con- 
tinuously. The succes of the Fund at Guelph may 
be said to be due almost entirely to the efforts and 
ability ofthese three gentlemen. 

TThe citizens of Guelph responded most heartily 
to the several appeals of the committee and the na- 
tional weasury was enriched the extent of 
$252,223.06 up to March 31, 1919. Against this, the 
sum of $160,324.47 was advanced for the needs of 
soldiers dependents in that city, 463 families re- 
‘ceiving assistance for shorter or longer periods. De- 
spite the amount of work entailed every month in 
‘administering money among so many families it 
was all done gratuitously, the bulk of the clerical 
Wwork being faithfully discharged by the Misses 
MeTague and Clark. 

The committee at Guelph early perceived the 
value of a Ladies’ Ausiliary for visiting families, in 
vestigating applications and giving to the benefic 
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aries the advice that was so often needed, and a 
large number of ladies were organized for that work 
tunder the presidency of Mrs. P. Savage. ‘The com= 
mittee also adopted the suggestion of the national 
executive committee that arrangements should be 
‘made whereby soldier dependents should be as 
sured of a supply of coal duting the winters of 1916- 
Vand 1917-18," 

Although a steady stream of wounded and 
discharged soldiers began to return to Guelph, 
from 1917 on, it was not until August, 1919, 
that the City held its official salute to the re- 
turned soldiers. The Mercuy described that 
day's festivities as follows: 





Returned men held a gala day and all Guelph 
made merry on August 20, 1919, when thousands of 
citizens turned out to witness the great homecom 
ing parade of the veterans of the Great War. Fully 
fifteen thousand people lined the route of parade, 
fom the Gity Hall to Exhibition Park, and as the 
veterans marched past with military precision, they 
were greeted with wild enthusiasm by the cheering 
‘multitudes. Arrived at the Exhibition Park the six 
companies of men marched past the reviewing sta- 
tion with perfect step... It was the greatest day of 
reunion ever held in the City. ARer the review the 
‘men gathered around the band stand, where Major 
General Macdonnell spake briefly to them, compli- 
menting them and complimenting Guelph for the 
fine parade and for the magnificent turnout. There 
was a great representation of industrial floats in the 
parade, and a hundred decorated austomobiles that 
‘won admiration from the spectators, 


In addition to the parade, there were ball 
games, Highland dancing and music by sev- 
tral bands. To top off the day, some fifteen 
hbundred men were served a banquet in the ar- 
In 1921 the Guelph War Memorial Associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of considerin 
‘ways and means of erecting a memorial in the 
City of Guelph in honour of those who fell dur- 








The Guelph War Memorial in Trafalgar Square. 


ing the War of 1914-1918. ‘Th 
officers were elected 
Vice-President, Mr. 
George A. Drew. 

A competition for the de 
rial was held in 1923, and thirty-one designs 
‘were entered. First prize, the commission to do 
the work, was awarded to Mr, Alfred Howell 
Principal of Central 
Toronto.” 

In 1926 a grant of $7,000 was received to- 
wards the proposed memorial, and a contract 
concluded with Mr The cenotaph 
was erected in Trafalgar Square in time for 
Guelph’s 100th Anniversary Gelebrations in 
1927, 


following 
President, H. Westoby 
Dobson; Secretary, 


gn of the memo- 











Technical School of 
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Although trade unions, as such, did not ap- 
pear in Guelph until the late 1860's, there 
‘were occasional examples of labour organiza 
tion before that date. Labourers on the Grand 
‘Trunk had struck several times between 1853 














and 1896 for higher wages. In reporting the 
first of these events, the editor of the Guelph 
Advertiser commented: 


During the present week there has been a general 
turn-out amongst the men working on the railway 
in the neighborhood of this ‘Town, and after the 
contractor had agreed to pay a dollar a day the 
men then claimed to work only ten hours for a 
day's work. What will be the result we cannot sy. 

The Contractors of the Grand ‘Trunk Railay 
have taken the only course open to them, in bring: 
ing over several thousand laborers, masons and 
engineers” 








As the Grand ‘Trunk’s labourers were only 
in the area for a short time, these strikes had 
litte lasting effect on the labour situation in 
Guelph. 
The first labour agitation 
Guelph was duc to a group of retail clerks at. 
tempting to reduce the number of hours they 
were required to work. In January, 1855, the 
following letier appeared in the Guelph 
Advertiser announcing the new association: 


EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION 
Sir, —Last Monday evening, the clerks ofthe difler 

tent establishments in Guelph, met at the British 
ote, to determine upon the best way of bringing 
bout an easly closing movement, As there is lide 
for no business done in any store after the hour of 
seven o'elock, they thought it advisable co endeav 

‘our to induce the Merchants to close their different 
places of business at seven instead of eight o'clock, 
fas has been hitherto done. A deputation of three of 
their number was therefore sen 10 call upon the 
merchants to try to persuade them to combine with 
their young men in earrying out a movement as be 

nieicial to themselves as to those in their employ- 

ment. Without hesitation, all the storekeepers 
agreed, with the exception of three, from whom no 
Gefinite answer could be obtained. ‘The clerks as 

sembled a second time on Wednesday evening, 10 
hhear the report of the deputation; and as it was $0 
very satisfactory, they formed themselves into a so 
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ciety called the Guelph Young Men's Barly Closing 
Association, in order that their measures might be 
carried out more successfully.” 

‘The three holdout merchants, however, 
proved to be a severe stumbling block. As long 
as any merchant remained open, all his com- 
petitors were forced to do so as well. In the 
end, the movement for shorter hours failed be. 
cause all the merchants would not agree, and 
the Guelph Young Men’s Early Closing Asso- 
ciation soon disbanded, 
hours was taken up opee more in 1872, but 
again failed to gain general acceptance.” 

‘The first body of workmen to establish a un- 
ion in Guelph were the shoemakers, Their or- 
ganization, the Knights of St. Crispin, Guelph 
Lodge, No. 202, was organized in 1869, It was, 
however, far different in principle than later 





‘The issue of shorter 














“Sam Tasos, apne leprechaun cared in 1858 
by Denglas Brace, and used a sho play fig 
Jn the Boot and Shoe eablshnent of Wiliam Tase, 
‘Day's Block, Market Sar 
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‘union organizations. Its membership consisted 
‘of the skilled journeymen  shoemakers of 
Guelph who worked in the many shoemaking 
establishments. Its primary function was 10 
maintain a pension and welfare fand for its 
members, inform them of job opportunities 
and unfair employers throughout North Amer- 
ica, and to supervise wages and employment 
conditions. Since its membership, as skilled 
workmen, viewed themselves as responsible 
members of society, they preferred to boycott 
‘unfair employers rather than strike—a weapon 
used only as last resort, As time passed, other 
skilled workmen such as carpenters, iron mold 
ers and coopers formed similar unions, but 
none were particularly active 

In the economic crisis of 1896-1897, local 
employers attempted to maintain the profita 
bil 
wages. The Mercury outlined the events at one 
of these plants, the Bell Organ and Piano 
Company’ 
A crisis was threatened at the Bell Organ and Pi 
‘ano Company on Friday, September 24, 1897, 
‘when trouble which bad been brewing between the 
employees and management for some time threat 
fened to develop into something of a more serious 
nature, ‘The cause of the trouble was an eight per 
cent cut in wages all round, and the employees 
after making appeals to Mr. Bell, the then general 
‘manager, was referred to the old country board 
[ie., the Board of Directors of the British Head 
Office], but the onus was placed on the manage: 
‘ment, and with this decision the men decided that 
they would receive their old wages or walk out on 
strike. Mr, Bell refused to make any conoestions 
after receiving a document signed by 200 of the 
Workers, and the men, with the exception of the 
varnishers and polishers, decided to remain at work 
‘until October 3." 











of their enterprises by a reduction in 











In the end the men capitulated and ac- 
cepted Bell's terms, 





The failure of the various trade unions in 
Guelph to prevent reductions in wages di 

however, have one concrete result: it brought 
about the establishment of a Trades and Lab- 


four Council in Guelph in 1898. In 1912 that 
body summarized their activities as follows: 





he above Council came into being in the year 
1898, securing its charter from the Dominion 
‘Trades and Labor Congress, there being thirteen 
local unions affliated, Bro, EJ. Corman, of the 
Tron Molders’ Union was its fst President, his suc 
cessors being: Edward Powers, 1899; C.W, Dawson, 
1900;, Joseph Dandeno, 1901-2; A.A. Anderson, 
1903; Win, Drever, 1904; O.8, Wallace, 1905; J.C. 
McKenzie, 1906; Prank Howard, 1907; ‘Thos 
Hall, 1908°9-10; Harry Thatcher, 1911; Wm, Par 
keer, 1912, 

Since its inception the Council bas more than 
justified ite existence, having taken an active inter 
fest in all matters appertaining to the welfare of the 
wwage-worker. Is activites have not been confined 
to the betterment of the organized worker only; but 
have been freely given to all movements stretching 
‘ot for the publie ood 


Nor claims exaggerated. As 
Guelph’s newspapers showed, the local ‘Trades 
and Labor Council, as the voice of labour, was 
active not only in matters relating to working 
conditions, but in political, commercial: and 
cultural matters as well 

In the period 1902 to 1914 leading unionists 
hoped to persuade both the growing number of 
industrial employees, and the public at large, 
to support unions through the purchase of 
“anion label” goods. E.W.A. O'Dell, Cana 
dian representative of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union explained this policy to a 
Mercury reporter in October, 1902 

















were these 











Mr. O'Dell reports busines is very good in the boot 
and shoe line and states that there is a growing de- 
‘mand for union stamped shoes in Canada. The pol 
jy of the Boot and Shoc Workers’ Union, Mr. 
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2 ofthe Bark of Montral showing the Guelph Cooperative 


Assocation sores on Quebec Street atthe ft 


O'Dell says, is meeting with great favor. In the 
drawing up of agreements between the firms and 
the union this organization has practically made 
strikes and lackouts an impossibility in anion shops 
“When we grant the use of our stamp 10 @ 
manufacturer”, he says, “we enter into an agree: 
ment by a signed contract that there shall be no 
strike oF lockout, and that all questions of labor 
‘which cannot be settled by mutual agreement shall 
be submitted to a board of arbitration, and the de- 
cision of this board shall be final and binding upon 
the employer, the union and the emplayees.” The 
union is steadily growing Me. O'Dell states. 

Te might just be mentioned here that the Pres 
dent, John F. Tobin, and Secretary Charles Bain, 
‘of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, are both old 











Guelph boys, the President being born and raised 
here? 


‘The second major result of trade union ac- 
tivity in Guelph was the creation of the 
Guelph Co-operative Association in 1902. Two 
-ars after this association was formed, it be: 
gan its own retail operations, and quickly at- 
tracted members from all walks of life. In fact, 
by 1908, it could no longer be described as a 
“union” activity. The Guelph Mercury Industrial 
Swen, of 1908, gave this description of the 
‘co-operative store’s management and success 








Under this system the necessities and luxuries of life 
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iano ane Organ Workers Uni 


‘and Organ Co. Makers ofthe famous “Ball” Piano. “Built to las a ifesime. 


are secured at a trifle over cost to the shareholders, 
fas the goods are bought in large quantities from 
first hands, thus avoiding the middleman and sav 
ing his profits. The Guelph Co-operative Associa 
tion, Limited, was organized in 1904, and is com: 
posed of between 300 and 400 sharcholders, wage 
famers of the City. They own and operate two 
large stores at 39 and 41 Quebec Street, in each of 
which they occupy three floors. 





The “Co-op” did much to reduce the cost of 
for Guelph’s residents and (© ensure 
price competition among Guelph's merchants 
The platform of the T.L.C. in 1912 shows 
the breadth of interest it had developed in just 
fourteen years 


livin 











No. 34, organized March 21s, 1902. 

‘Tor ROW: W. Trigs, Bert Fats, C. Hodgkins. ipo Row: W Lansing, B. Howse, W. Stephens, J. Smith, WOTTON 

Row: Ales. Crass, Treat, P, Mann, Vee Pres, Cla]. Camidg, President, G. Cating, Rec Sc, W. Droe, Fin. Sec 
‘The ire Piano Makers Union organized in Canada, The members of ths Union were all employees ofthe Ball Plana 


1 








{TLCS Plsfrm of Principles 


Free compulsory education 
Legal working day of eight hours, and six days 
toa week, 

Government inspection of all industries 

The abolition of the contract system on all 
public works, 

‘A minimum fi 
ditions. 

Public ownership of all franchises, su 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, water-works, 
lighting, ete 

‘Tax reform, by lesicning taxation on industry 
and inereasing it on land values, 

“Abolition of the Dominion Senate 

Exchison ofall Orientals 











1g wage, based on local con 











10, ‘The Union Label to be placed on all manu: 
factured goods, where practicable, and on all 
government and municipal supplies. 

11, Abolition of child labor by children under 
fourteen years of age; and of female labor in 
all branches of industrial life, such as mines, 
workshops, factories, etc. 

12, Abolition of property qualification forall pub 
lic ofies, 

13. Voluntary arbitration of labor disputes. 

1k Proportional representation with grouped 
constituencies and abolition of municipal 
wards 

15. Direct legislation through the initiative and 
referendum, 

16, Probibition of prison labor in. competition 
with free labor" 


Although some of these principles were 
dropped, many still remain the goals of the 
trade union movement 

From 1900 on, as a series of confrontations 
developed between local unions and factory 
‘owners, the Guelph ‘T-L.C. became actively i 
volved in politics both at the municipal and 
national level, Delegations appeared regularly 
at Gity Council meetings to give labour's point 
‘of view and to request concessions for “working 
people.” Among the most active of the political 
leaders of the local ‘T.L.C. were a number of 
self proclaimed “Socialists” who, as time went 
on, achieved considerable influence. 

Until World War T the newspapers in 
Guelph took a rather tolerant, if suspicious 

ew of the Socialists, but with the outbreak of 
war, this attituele changed. One of the 
Socialists’ demands was that Canada refrain 








from entering the war (a view shared by the 
Christian Guardian, a leading Methodist news- 
paper.) When the local Socialists continued to 
‘oppose Canada’s deepening war involvement, 
feelings in Guelph against them ran high. The 
‘Mercury reported on such an incident in 1917: 
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There were some lively doings on the streets of 

uelph on the night of June 1, 1917, following an 
anti-conscription meeting, held in the Trades and 
Labor Hall. The members of the 64th Battery, and 
some of the returned soldiers, together with many 
Civilians, decided that the Socialists should be fur 
ther entertained. A number of them were accord: 
ingly lined up at the head of the procesion, and 
‘made to lead the parade up Wyndham Street 
‘When the Opera House was reached, a move was 
‘made to take pessession ofthe House, and place the 
Socialists on the stage, so that everybody could get 
a good view of them. ‘The idea did not altogether 
appeal to the manager of the theatre, and he and 
the police prevailed upon the soldiers not todo this. 
‘The march was then begun back down town. At 
the front of the King Edward Hote, large blanket 
was producted, and three of the most prominent 
leaders of the Socialists were introduced into the 
‘delightful litte game of being tossed high in the air 
from the blanket. At the conclusion of this... they 
were alo forced to give “three cheers for 
conscription." 












With the Socialists intimidated by such dis- 
plays, local attention was drawn to the Jesuit 
Novitiate situated some three miles north of 
the City 

When the Military Service Act (Conserip- 
tion Act) was given Royal assent on August 
, 1917, one clause caused considerable re- 
sentiment. According to the Act theological stu- 
dents were liable for conscription, whereas 
“Clergy, including members of any recognized 
order of an exclusively religious charac- 
ter..." were not. Thus, as novice Jesuits 
were members of such an order, they were not 
liable for military service. This “injustice” dis. 
turbed local Protestants and strong protests 
against the Act were made to the Government. 

‘More seriously, rumours began to circulate 
that a number of Catholies who would other 
‘wise have been liable for service had entered 
Novitiates to escape military duty, and that 
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fone of these was Marcus Doherty, son of 
Charles Doherty, the Minister of Justice and 
the only Catholic in the Borden Cabinet. As 
time passed, these rumours became even more 
exaggerated. One Guelph resident claimed 
that he had seen cannons and munitions being 
brought into the Novitiate, while others 
claimed that the Jesuits had constructed a net: 
‘work of tunnels into the City proper. In this 
climate of suspicion, the military authorities 
decided to stage an inspection of such institu 





(On the night of June 7, 1918, an armed unit 
of Dominion and Military Police from Lon: 
don, Ontario, under the leadership of Inspec- 
tor Minard and Assistant Provost Marshal 
AC. Macauley raided the Novitiate and de 
tained and questioned three novices including 
‘Marcus Doherty. At this time, Macauley had, 
by telephone, been ordered to leave the prem- 
ises by Doherty's father, the Justice Minister, 
but had refused. Recognizing that such a raid 
might create a national uproar and revive reli- 
gious antagonisms between Prostestants and 
Catholics, Charles Doherty ordered that strict 
censorship be imposed.” In an attempt to pre: 
vent ill feeling amongst Catholics, Macauley 
and his superior, Colonel Godson-Godson, 








‘were ordered to go to the Novitiate and apolo- 
gize to Father Bourque, while General Mew: 
burn, the Minister of Militia wrote: 


Words can't expres to you my deep regret of the 
action taken by the Deputy Provost Marshal, Caps. 
Macauley, on the evening of the 7th 

My attention was called to this matter on my at 
rival in Ottawa this am, and I find that my AG. 
hhas taken immediate ation for a most thorough in: 
vestigation, and ifthe facts areas stated in your let~ 
ter, which, of couse, I do not doubt, I can assure 
you that the error in judgment committed by this 
Officer will be dealt with in a proper way, as Twill 





Liew, Gearge A. Drew, Mayor, Gulp 1925 





not tolerate any such aetion on the part of any mil 
tary officer so far as the operation of the Military 
Service Act is concerned. 





(On June twentieth, 
sion, Captain Macauley was transferred to 
Winnipeg.” 

Meanwhile, the Guelph Ministerial Associ 
ation, led by Reverend W.D. Spence, the pres- 
ident, believing that the publication ban was a 
tactie to protect Catholic draft evaders from 
exposure and Charles Doherty from embar: 
rasment, decided to breach the ban, When 
Doherty imposed the news blackout, the Re- 
verend Spence sent this telegram to hin 





Protestant ministers of Guelph have learned from 
the authorities all details pertaining to the visit of 








the soldiers to the Guelph Novitate. We also learn 
that the censor has forbidcen publication of the 
facts. We do not propose submitting to any such 
Kaiserism and intend to hold public meetings and 
make known all the facts, expose the names, and 
‘demand justice” 





‘On the following Sunday, the matter was 
discussed from the pulpits of many Protestant 
churches," and strong attacks made upon the 
“preferential” treatment of the Jesuit novices 
Faced with this opposition, the Government 
lifted the publication ban on June twentieth.” 
‘When the news of the raid was made public 





it created a national sensation. Journalists 
Aocked to Guelph and major newspapers eve 
rywhere made it headline news. Within days, 
however, although the Guelph Ministerial 
Association continued to hint at “revelations” 
still come, it became clear that all the rum 
‘ours and fears had been unfounded. None of 
the novices were liable for military service and 
no laws had been broken, 

In an effort to reduce tension Prime Minis: 
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ter Borden removed Doherty ftom the sensitive 
Justice post to the Post Office” and General 
“Mewburn was sent overseas. The Jesuit Order 
replaced Father Bourque with a new rector, 
Reverend Joseph Leachy.”” Finally a public 
enquiry was ordered, and by the end of sum: 
mer only an occasional reference could be 
found, 

In September, 1919, the promised public 
hearing was held, but by now it was of litle 
public importance. After making headlines for 
a few days, the hearings terminated quietly 
‘with the complete exoneration of everyone ex- 
cept Captain Macauley who, it was claimed, 
had exceeded his orders.” 

For Guelph’s residents, the affair of the raid 
had been both painful and embarrassing 
However, with the return of prosperity in the 





early nineteen twenties, tensions lessened, and 
civic calm returned. It had been a dillieult pe- 
riod, but the memories of conflict and bitter- 
ness faded as the City approached its one-hun- 
dredth birthday. 
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XIV 


Reflections on the 
First Century 





With the Armistice of November 11, 1918, 
ending World War I, and the Centennial of 





he City’s founding approaching, it was a time 
of reflection upon the past and the reasserting 
of values. This renewed interest in the past and 
its meaning to Guelph’s residents took many 
forms. Long time residents were tracked down 
and asked to write their memoits for the Cen 
tennial Edition of the Mercury, famous sons 
such as Edward Johnson,’ the internationally 
known tenor, were eulogized, and hist 
buildings were identified and documented 
The Priory, Guelph’s first major building, 
however, had a sad ending. 

After the departure of John Galt, the Priory 
continued to serve as an office and temporary 








living quarters for the Canada Company and 
its officials until 1831. In that year it was taken 
‘over by Captain Strange, who lived there until 
1838, when ownership passed to William AL 
lan, proprietor of the adjacent mill, and in 

in to his son, David. In 1878, Allan's Mill 
and the Priory were taken over by David 
Spence, and finally in 1887 the Priory was 
converted into a station for the Guelph Junc- 
tion Railway 

Concern about the preservation of the 





Litenant-Colonel Joh McCrae, 
soldier pot-physician. 
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Priory as a link to Guelph's past had been 
shown as early as 1877, when Robert Thomp: 
son had pointed out in his history of Guelph 
that only four of the 1827 buildings remained,” 
[As the Priory fell increasingly into disrepai 
public opinion appears to have been divided as 
to its future. While some voiced concern about 
the loss of this obvious link to John Galt and 
Guelph’s past, others fearful that passengers 
disembarking from the C.P.R. trains would re- 
ceive a poor impression of Guelph, felt that the 
building should be demolished and replaced 
with a more modern structure. 

When the C.P.R. built the Guelph to Gode- 
rich extension of the Guelph Junetion Rail- 
‘way, it was proposed that the Priory should be 
torn down and replaced by a brick and stone 
building costing some $40,000. Although the 
project was not undertaken at that time, the 
prospect that the Priory might be razed drew a 
response from as far away as Glasgow, Scot- 
land. In October, 1905, Guelph’s Mayor, 
George Sleeman, received the following com: 








As a townsman of John Galt, Canadian Pioneer 
land Novelist, I have been interested in a report 
‘which has reached Sootland that Gales house at 
Guelph is about to be demolished. Can you inform 
me if this is rue? and ifs, will you kil supply 
me with any available information on the subject 
Ic would be a farther abligement if you could let me 
have a picture of Galt’s threatened Guelph house 
In return Twill be glad to send a photograph of the 
house in which Galt was born in Irvine, Scotland? 








‘The Mercuy, on printing this letter, re: 
marked that Mayor Slecman was “one of the 
many citizens who hope that the old lanclmark 
will not be disturbed.”* 

Although nothing came of the original pro- 
posal to replace the Priory with a modern sta- 
tion, pressure began to be placed upon the 





This came to a 


GP.R. to carry out its promise 





-ad in May, 1908: 
‘An important conference was held yesterday after- 
fnoon between the members of the Ry. and Manu 
facturing Committee [of City Council], Mr. Wr. 
Bell and Col, Macdonald, ofthe Guelph Junction 
Board, and Mr, G.B, Ryan, chairman of the Ry 
Committee of the Board of Trade. The important 
matter discussed was the posibility of improve 
‘ments in the service and accommodation of the 
CPR. As a result of deliberations, a committee to 
interview the head officials of the C-P-R. was se 
lected as follows: Messrs. Bell, Macdonald and J. 
Kennedy, for the Guelph Junction Board; Mr 
H.C. Scholfeld, G.B, Ryan and Lindsay Torrance, 
for the Board of Trade; Mayor Newstead, Ald 
Simpson and Ald. Penfold for the Council... The 
deputation will urge upon the officials that the 
fervice should be improved... [and) that the 
GP.R should carry out its promise and erect a new 
station here. In case this is done, the deputation 
will give assurance of a very large increase in 
Dusiness.? 


The GPR. decided to comply with 
Guelph’s wishes, and by October, 1910, work- 
‘men had commenced the building of the new 
station near the Eramasa Road bridge. As 
the time approached for the Priory to be de- 
molished, a few of Guelph’s residents, Jed by 
George Sleeman, tried to save the building 
Unfortunately, neither the C.P.R. nor the City 
‘were interested and it appeared that the build: 
ing was doomed. At this point, after protracted 
negotiations, ex-Mayor George Sleeman pur- 
the building from the C.P.R., and 
moved the two wings to his home on Waterloo 
Avenue, He also persuaded the City to allow 
him to move the main structure to a vacant lot 
lose to its original site until a permanent 
home could be found. This move was com- 
pleted in November, 1911. The Priory stood 
‘on this site until 1926, 
Although there appeared to be little general 





chased 
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The new Canadian Pacific Railay Company sation in Trafalgar Square 
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interest in preserving the Priory, from time to 
time there was evidence that the building and 
its significance had not been forgotten, Imme- 
diately afier World War I two major proposals 
were put forward, but neither of these gained 
‘widespread support. The first, rom President 
GE, Creelman of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, suggested that if public support were 
forthcoming, the Priory could be moved to the 
O.AG. grounds, where it would be turned into 
4 museum." The second proposal was put for 
ward by the Guelph Horticultural Society, but 
there again the main problem was money: 





Ata meeting of the Horticultural Society held last 
fevening...there was considerable discussion re 
garding the old Priory Building, better known as 
the fist house in Guelph. The Society are willing to 
undertake all the work in connection with fixing 
the old building up if the citizens will back them up. 
with the funds. ‘The Horticultural Society is not 
‘wealthy organization but they fel itis up to them 
to take this matter in hand, and with some finan 

cial assistance from the citizens, could convert the 
fold log eabin into a picturesque building sur 

rounded by beauty. ‘The President, Mr. H. Oceo: 
‘more, will interview Mr. Geo, Sleeman, the owner 
of the building regarding the proposed plans." 





Although Sleeman was enthusiastic, none of 
the more influential civic groups offered to as 
sist and the project quickly died. 

By 1922, the dilapidated state of the Priory 
began to draw the attention of other centres, 
In May of that year the London Advertiser (On 
tario) made this wry comment 


Guclph has one spot chat is dear to its heart, and 
that is an old log house that tradition says is the 
first place erected in that snug litle city... It was 
soing to get the deuce a few years ago but kindlie 

‘minds prevailed and the cry of “Spare that Shanty’ 

won out, but its last days have not been. its 
proudest... Tes tough when an old log house lives 
to be real old to have to get shunted off on a side 








street and never have folks come around to say 
“Oh, look at that”...Cruel, that's what ic is 
Cruel! 


Deeply stung by this ridicule of Guelph’s 
lack of concern for its historical beginnings, 
both the Gurlph Mercury and some of the resi 

dents began to reconsider their previous indi 
ference to the fate of the Priory. A few weeks 
after the London Advertiser's article appeared, 
the Mercury made this editorial comment: 


A Large Donation: Announcement is made this 
‘moming that a splendid donation of a check for 
$250.00 has been received from Mr. Win. Higia. 
botham, the former well known Guelphite, to be 
used in ‘connection with the restoration of the old 
Priory Building, Guelph’s first house, Mr. Higin- 
botham is keenly interested in preserving this his. 
torical relic of the Royal City, and states that as 
preparations will soon be under way for the cele 
bration of Guelph’s Centennial, it would not be 
complete unless the old Building was properly re 
stored for the event.” 





With both the Mercy and men of the status 
of Mr. Higinbotham supporting the restora 
tion of the Priory, Gity Council again consid 
cred the matter, but no action was taken, Left 
unattended, the rain soon penetrated the roof 
and much of the structure rotted. In February, 
1926, the City Building Inspector, concerned 
that someone might be injured, condemned 
the building. The Mercury commented: 





Now that the Building Inspector has condemned 
the Old Priory Building, it has been suggested that 
some of the material in the structure be utilized in 
making a miniature replica of the building and 
that it be placed in one of the parks as a memento 
of the founder of the City, John Galt, who erected 
it, Inspector Seroggie states that there are a few of 
the logs that are sill fairly sound, the rafters are 
still fit for use and the window casings and two of 
the doors are not beyond repair. The building as it 
stands is dangerous and will have to be torn dover. 














Immediately a committee composed of 
WA. Cowan, Doctor N. Wallace, Sheriff Al- 
lan and Roswell Goldie was struck in a last at- 
tempt co save the building, but it was in vain, 
In 1957 Cowan described his efforts: 

We had quite a few meetings, some in the City Hall 
and others in the County Court House... and out 
‘committee had even a contractor named Tbbotson 
‘wha was picked out to rebuild the Priory. 

We knew where there was a stand of elm trees 
that seemed suitable to use in replacing the original 
logs. However, we found that the Priory had been 
‘constructed of rock elm, The other elm trees didn’t 
seem suitable and were no longer considered. Still, 
wwe were hopeful of rebuilding..." 


Mr. Cowan did, however, make extensive 
‘drawings of the old Priory, and his sons, David 
and Walter, under their father’s supervision, 
‘constructed a replica which stood for many 
years in Riverside Park. 

For some time after the Priory was torn 
down, Ed, Stewart stored the good logs, hoping 
against hope that funds would be found (0 re~ 
construct the building. Finally, in the nine- 
teen-thirties, the logs were moved to Riverside 
Park where they lay unwanted until they were 
cut up and used as fuel by men on relief!” 
Eventually, the wings which had been retained 
bby George Sleeman were donated to Doon Pio- 
neer Village.” 

Even that voice of “progress”, the Mercury, 
found occasion to mourn the Jack of an appre- 
ciation for the City’s rich historical and archi- 
tectural heritage. In 1914 one writer remarked 
that “the historical instinct does not appear as 
‘one of the marked possessions of our people. 
We have spasms of it from time to time, but 
only spasms." 
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In reflecting upon the past the Mereuyy in 
their Centennial Issue” made clear there was 
much about which the residents of Guelph 
‘could be justly proud. In the sphere of sport 
there were very real and significant achieve 
ments to report. Many of Guelph’s residents 
hhad been active and skilfal sportsmen. Al- 
though for the first few years individual sport- 
ing activities such as hunting, fishing, swim- 
‘ming and hiking were predominant, with the 
immigration of the well-to-do English families 
in 1832, more elaborate forms of organized 
sport were initiated. 

‘The first of the club sports to be established 
was cricket, While both 1832 and 1833 have 
been given as the date of the beginning of the 
cricket club, the more extensive accounts nor- 
‘mally give the second date.*'‘The origins of the 
Suelph Cricket Club were described as follows 
by one early historian: 








“The Guelph Cricket Club was organized in 1833, 
Mr. CW. Daly, then agent for the Canada Co., 
got a grant of $20 from the commissioners to level 
the ground, which was on the Market square. He 
presented the club with a set of balls and bats, and 
Cricket became the standard amusement. Among 
the player ofthe early days are mentioned Messrs. 
John and James Wilson, two brothers named 
‘Thompson, Messis. Walter King, Barnard, James 
Salter, Hodgert, King, Nichols, Marsh, ‘Smith, 
Reeves, James "Howard, William Wilson and 
Marton 








‘As early as 1834 a team from Guelph was 
reported to have taken part in a tournament in 
Hamilton. ‘The same writer described the 
club's activities in the early eighteen-forties as 
follows: 

This club in those days could put up a fine team, 
and hold its own with any team in the province; 
Once, indeed, about 1041, at Hamilton, they played 
‘2 team picked from all the province. Practice was 
held about three afternoons each week, fist om the 
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Square, and later on the old cricket ground, near 
Goldie’s mill. Matches were played almost annu 
ally with Toronto. The club, numbering about thir 
{een or fourteen men went down in an open wagon 
through the woods. The journey to Toronto occu 
pied two days, for the men did not hurty themacives 
unduly; another two days would be spent in the 
match—an_ innings each-—and, as the journey 
hhome requited two days, the whole time required 
for the match was a week. Mr. [Geo.] Wilson gener- 
ally drove the team down. The following are the 
eleven that went to Toronto in 1840: Messrs, Wile 
son, John Wikon, Wn. Thompson, E. Thompson, 
Waller King, George King, {probably George] 
Murton, JW. Golson, Barnard, Nichols Jas. Sal: 
ter: S. Neeves, spare man: Terry Marsh, umpire 
Jas. Hodges, scorer. Other places with which the 
Guelph Club competed were Woodstock, Brant 
ford, Paris, London and Galt. 


The Guelph Herald of September 30, 1847, 

















gives this account of a ctick 
Hamilton: 


match with 








Cricket—Guelph Against Hamilton The return game 
of the match becween the clubs of the places 
rpamed, commenced on the Hamilton ground, on 
Thursday morning, and terminated yesterday at 
rpoon...-The Hamilton club having won the toss, 
pat their opponents in. The batting of the Guelph 
gentlemen was excellent—the wonder is how with 
the magnificent bowling and felding which they 
had to encounter, they managed to score 95 in theit 











At the close of the innings, the party partook of 
lunch on the ground, after which Mess. Sadlier 
and Hamilton took the bats, on behalf ofthe Ham. 
ilton club, The bowling, although passably good, 
bore no comparison with that of Messrs, Sharpe 
Hamilton and Gillesby, which in some measure will 
account for the very large score made by the Ham: 
itonians, 121. The Guelph club went in for their 
second innings, but the day was so far advanced 
that the game could not possible to finish [ec] be 
fore nightall. In consequence an adjournment took 
place, after five wickets had gone down, ‘The clubs 
dined together at Roach's Hotel, and yesterday 











morning came to scratch again, the game being 
finally won by the Hamilton club, with nine wick- 
ets to go down. Everything went off pleasantly, and 
the most cordial feeling existed throughout the 
game.” 


As the Town of Guelph began to grow rap- 
idly after 1850, membership in the Guelph 
Cricket Club grew as well, In 1873 the Tawn of 
Guelph Directory carried this note 


‘The Guelph Cricket Club is one of the oldest inst 
tutions of the Town, having been organized in 
1833—forty years ago. It has always been fortunate 
in securing good material, and though not exempt 
from occasional defeat, yet its records show it to 
hhave been more uniformly successful than mest of 
its contemporarie..1t now numbers over 70 mem- 
bers, and ranks second to none in the cricket scale 
‘The officers are: President [Judge] F,J. Chadwick; 
Vice-President, Geo. Murton, Js Sceretary and 
‘Treasurer, Mr. Fitzgerald 2° 





In 1907 a major step was taken with the for: 
mation of the Western Ontario Cricket 
League. As this story from the Mercury notes: 


Tk was apparently in 1907 that the first Cricket 
Association in this district was formed, forthe rec 
fords show that a “meeting was held in Galt on 
April 1th, for the formation of a Cricket 
‘Association ia an effort to revive Cricket in this 
‘part of the Province.” This Asiociation was named 
"The Western Ontario Cricket League,” and is still 
[in 1927] in existence. From 1907 to 1928, with the 
‘exception of the years 1917 to 1919, during which 
there was no competition, Guelph was a regular 
participant in the league, and won the champion: 
‘hip on six occasions, three times, in 1907-8-9, suc 
cesively, The local club then went under the tide 
of Guelph and O.A.C. Cricket Club, and it was not 
‘ont 1924 that ie was renamed Guelph C0 


‘The second club sport to be organized 
Guelph was curling. In the winters of 1827 
1830, Doctor William Dunlop and several 
other residents apparently had curled on the 
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Tocal ponds, but on an informal basis. Ac- 
cording to E.C. Guillet, Adam Fergusson or- 
ganized the first curling club in the area at 
Fergus in 1834, Similar associations were es- 
tablished in Galt and Guelph in 1838. In 
spite of its popularity, this association, the Un- 
ion Curling Club, apparently became inactive 
for a time in the early eightcen-fifties 

Te was not until the winter of 1857-1858 that 
the sport was reorganized under the leadership 
‘of William Congalton: 


Ms, William Congalton, father of Mr. Alex. Con- 
alton, was chiefly responsible for the renewal of 
the game, He had come to Guelph during the year 
1859 and could not bear to pass a winter without 
cruling. So he set to work, made some stones of 
fgranite boulders and the game was started on 
Allan's dam, Mr, Adam Robertson, Se, made han: 
dles for the curling stones, Among’the fit to take 
fan active part in the game were Messrs. Wm. Con- 
alton, Adam Robertson, Alex. Congalton, Thos 
McCrae, Chas, Davidson, Alex. Emslie, Colonel 
Webster, Geo. A. Bruce..., Adam Robertson, Jr. 
David Kennedy, Thos. Dobbie and Jas. Barclay, of 
‘Ayr. This first year no matches were played with 
‘outside clube, In the following year the club was 
regularly organized, and matches began to be 
played with Fergus, Elora, Galt and other sur- 
rounding towns. Before stones were secured, 
‘wooden blocks were used...In the early days, of 
Course, play was carried on entirely on outside ice. 
Games took place on Allan's dam, Goldie's dam, 
down by the Dundas bridge, at Sleeman’s—in fact, 
‘wherever ice suitable could be secured." 








In September, 1868, a group of citizens be- 
‘came incorporated to build Guelph’s first cov- 
ered rink. According to David Allan: 


‘Those interested at the time, were John Hoge, 
Thomas Dobbie, Col, N. Higinbotham, William 
Allan, Alex. Congalton and several other enthusias 
tic curlers. This rink was a plain wooden building 
and used for both curling and skating. At the end 
facing Huskison Street, were dressing rooms on ei- 
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Minas of Gulp Curling Society, formed 1858, 




































‘The Pater Gow trophy and old iron 
carling sone, (Guelph Curing Clb) 


Guiph Royal Cy Curling Club. Winners 
Ontario Tankard, 1918. BACK ROW: W.A. Mahony, Lead. 


| EH, Barber, Second. Fred'k Smith, 





Viee Skip. CR. Crave, Skip. R. Dillon, Skip. 


R. Mahoney, VieeSkip. 
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ther side of the entrance. It was situated at the cor- 
nner of Huskisson and Wellington Streets, it stood 
for several years, and was a profitable venture for 
the owner.” 


In 1869, when the rink was completed, the 
Union Curling Club joined the Provincial 
Association, and the Honourable Peter Gow, a 
resident of Guelph, was named that 
association’s first president." 

‘The City of Guelph Directory for 1882-1883 
carried this description of the curling club: 





Guelph Union Curing Clb was organized in 1838. C. 
Davidson, Patron; Mrs. C. Davidson, Patroness D. 

iton, President; D. Kennedy, Vice-President 
Geo, Murton, SeeTreas; Wm, Mitchell and A. 
Robertson, Representative Members; Rev. J.C. 
Smith, Chaplain. There are 50 members. 











In 1885, Peter Gow donated a cup bearing 
his name for the City championship, and the 
trophy was won in its first year by a rink skip- 
ped by Alex. Congalton.” The Union Curling 
Club produced some outstanding rinks over 
the years, most notable being one foursome 
who were runners up for the Ontario Tankard 
in 1887, and a second who won the Governor- 
General's Cup in 1920. 

In 1888, a second Guelph curling club, the 
Royal, was organized, with George Sleeman as 
its first president. Of that organization, the 
Mercury sack 
Younger in years, but none the les strong and wid. 
cly known for tha, is the Royal City Club, formed 
in 1888, In the’ same year the organization 
affliated with the Ontario Association, and from 
then on has had a splendid record. In any tourna: 
‘ments in which they took part, members ofthis eu 
made their presence felt, but it was not until 1918 
that they became champions, winning the 
Province’s highest curling honor, the Ontario 
Tankard.” 











During March, 1889, a group of Guelph res- 
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dents decided to construct a new commercial 
arena. To this end a committee composed of 
George Sleeman, R, Mitchell, A.B, Petrie and, 
JA. Mowat was established to solicit subscrip- 
tions and gather information.*” In 1892 their 
efforts resulted in the construction of Victoria 
Rink on Baker Street behind Knox Presbyte- 
rian Church. ‘This rink was used by the Royal 
Curling Club and for ice skating in the winter, 
and roller skating in the summer." In 184 the 
second of Guelph’s major curling prizes, the 
Sleeman Trophy was donated by George 
Slecman.® In 1926, the two clubs united to 
form the Guelph Curling Club. 

Our first records of horse racing as an or- 
ganized sport date from July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1847, when the Reverend Arthur 
Palmer of St. George’s Anglican Church dis 
covered to his horror, that part of the parso- 
nage grounds was being used as a race course, 
‘On July twentieth he complained bitterly in a 
letter to John Comb Wilson: 











Dear Sir,—I have learned with much regret that 
arrangements are in progress for converting the 
frounds of the Parsonage into a Race Course, dur- 
ing the continuance of my lease t0 you. 1 was not 
aware of the intention of holding races om these 
‘grounds last year, in time to offer any remonstrance 
‘upon the subject, and T did hope that the occur- 
rence would not again take place. But finding that 
fresh arrangements are now being made, I cannot 
any longer forbear expressing the strong feeling T 
entertain on the subject. 

T consider then, that any pleasure that may be 
derived from the trial of the speed of afew horses, 
‘ any supposed advantage in regard to the im- 
provement of their breed, is dearly purchased by 
the demoralizing effects produced by horse racing, 
in gambling, swearing and drunkenness that it gen 
crates in the number of thoughtless and wnprinci- 
pled persons it attracts to a place, and in the gen 
‘ral spirit and habits which it difses; a spirit the 
very opposite ofa sober of religious one, and habits 












specially ill suited to Canadian life.....t cannot 
but be most painful and repugnant to my felines, 
that the Parsonage ground should be used for the 
Purpose above relerred to. It was cleared and im- 
proved by myself, it was my home for many years 
as Clergyman of this place, and was afterwards 
Teased to you as a farm, during my occupancy of 
your house in Town, and could I have foreseen that 
it would have been used as a race ground it should 
never have passed out of my hands 

Tam avare that you have re-let the Parsonage 
to another, [Mr. Buckland] and T am sure that had 
it remained in your hands, you would not have al 
lowed it to be used as it now is, without paying me 
the respect of consoling my" feelings on the 
subject.” 





In spite of Reve 
races took place. 

Horse races in Guelph in 1847 ranged, ap- 
parently, from rather informal “pickup” 
matches between local favourites to well or 
ganized and widely advertised events spon- 
sored by the Wellington Distriet Turf Club. 
The Guelph Herald reported one such “pickup” 
match in 1047; 


nd Palmer's protests, the 


Racing —A very prettily contested Match came off 
fon Saturday last, between Mr. Sheriff Grange's 
Mare “Dudu” and Mr. Richard Jackson's Hore 
“Why nol,” which ereated quite a Bare-up in the 
sporting circles here, and drew to the ground a 
large concourse of people of both sexes, among 
‘whom we noticed a goodly number of the beauty 
and fashion of the ‘Town.—The distance run was 
fone mile. Mr. Grange’s “Dudu took the lead and 
came in gallantly to the winning Post heading 
“Why not” about a neck oF thereabouts 

The second Match was between Judge Powell's 
chesnut [se] Mare and Mr. Grange’s “Dudu,” Mr. 
Powell's Mare winning by a considerable 
distance..." 

‘The main races of the year 1847, sponsored 
by the Turf Club, were held on September 
fifteenth and sixteenth. According to the ad- 
vertisement, the stewards were Richard Jack 








son, Esq., Alexander Harvey, Esq., James Wil: 
son, Esq., and James Hodgert, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. The races advertised were 


Wedsesday, 15th Sept, 1847 
1st The Innkeeper’s Purse of Ten Pounds added to 
a Sweepstakes of Ten Shillings, open for horses the 
property of Residents in the Township of Guelph, 
and owned by them three months previous to the 
first day of the Races. 4 years old, to catry 10 
stone—) years, 10 stone @ Tbs—6 years and 
aged—I1 stone—two mile heats [fifieen minutes 
were allowed between each of three heat]. 

2nd.—The Tradesmen's Purse of £5, added 0 a 
Sweepstakes of 10s for Hacks, owned in the 
District Catch weights—Heats-Onece round the 














Guelph Fall Races Program, Sep, 26, 1872. 
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‘course. The winner to be sold for £12.10s. if de- 
mandled in the usual way. 

Srd.—The Ladies Purse of £7.10s, added to a 
Sweepstakes of £1, for horses owned in the District, 
4 years old, to carry 9 stone—9 years 9 stone & 
Ibs —6 and aged, to 11—mile heats. 





(On the second day of the meet there was a 
race open to any horse owned in the district, a 
Hurdle race, and a Pony race. The officials of 
the Turf Club elected in 1864 were: 


President of the Guelph Turf Club. ..was Hon, 
AJ. Fergusson Bla. Me. Sheriff Grange was vice- 
president and the stewards were William Clatke, 
Mayor of Guelph; Hon, WH. Dickson, TS. Par 
ker, MPPs Arthur Hogge, JJ. Kingsmill, CE. 
Romain, Richard Jackson, George Palmer and G. 
McK. Stewart. Judges were Hon. AJ. Fergusson 
Blair, Fon. W.H, Dickson and Richard Jackson." 








The highlight of the Guelph Spring Meet in 
1864 was the running of the Queen's Plate at 
the mile track at Gray's Inn on Eramosa Road 
(the old Newstead farm). Held on the first day 
ofa three day meet, July 6, 1864, the race was 
rrun in three heats. The Guelph Mercury of July 
8, 1864, communicated the excitement of the 
day in its report of that event: 
Guelph was alive on Tuesday. Between noon and 
two o'clock a constant stream of vehicles of all 
kinds—carviages, buggies, wagons, dog-carts, 
shandry-dans—in fact, everything that could be 
rigged on wheels, were on the road. Clouds of dust 
were raised as these passed each other, and pedes- 
trans panted up hill and down dale, stil the 
stream showed no diminution for hours, and the 
Whole picture showed as truthful a representation 
of the “Derby” on a small scale as was possible to 
set up in Canada, Arrived atthe ground the people 
got a mouthful of fresh air; but even there it was 
hot, and as every carriage passed another dust bath 
hnad to be endured. The crowd on the race course 
ind around the stands was motley enough. The 
ancy” was well represented, but we believed they 
didnot reap a great harvest 
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Fast young men with white turbans, the latest of 
‘peg-tops", and the latest slang talk were in abun 
dance. There was quite a sprinkling of the older 
sporting “gents"- veterans in horse racing—who 
nly bet when they’are sure to win and know, of 
pretend to know, much more about the horses that 
are to run than’ anybody else. ‘There was also a 
sprinkling of young ladies who seemd to. have 
doubts in their own minds as to whether they 
should be there oF not; besides a scattering of old 
dowagers who evidently felt that their presence 
there was sufficient to make the affair fashionable, 
Tewas a grand collection of characters beginning of 
the lowest strata of the blackleg and mounting up 
by easy graduations to the honest man. One com: 
rmendable feature we noticed—the entire absence of 
gamblers who ply their arts on the roulette table, 
and make money out of the “greenhorns” by other 
Iknavish deviees. A few peep shows were on the 
grounds, but they lacked customers. The drinking 
booths were well patronized. Attempts were made 
to get up a fight of two, but they were nipped in the 
bud” 








“Brunetta”, owned by a Doctor Morton 
won two of the three heats and the purse of 
fifty sovereigns. 

Not only did the Guelph ‘Turf Chib con 
tinue to carry out successful meets, but in July, 
1896, th 
formed to cart 





Guelph Trotting Association’ was 

‘on harness racing as well." 
Moreover, the quality of locally-foaled Stand: 
ard Bred horses appears to have been high, 
The Merary of October 9, 1909, carried this 
story of the career of one such horse: 











‘One of the greatest harness horses ever turned out 
‘of Canada is now doing big things on the American 
Turf It is Darky Hal the former black Guelph 

Darky Hal did her fist racing in Guelph as the 
property of Mr. Walter Herod and was sold wo 
yeas ago for about as many hundreds as she is now 
worth in thousands, to John Swartz of Wingham, 
(Ont, her present owner. 

‘The mare paced two heats in remarkably fast 





time defeating Mayor Brino at the New York State 
Fair® 


‘The continued populatity of horse racing in 
Guelph was attested to by a crowd of between 
five and six thousand which attended a Civic 
Holiday meet at the Guelph Exhibition Park 
in August, 1919. 

Robert C, Dunbar of the Toronto Globe gave 
this account of the origin of baseball in 
Guelph 
Baseball was first introduced into Guelph... by 
AS, Feast. ...He came from Hamilton, where & 
‘secessful team, the Maple Leafs, was then in exist- 
fence. The new game took well with the Guelph 
people, and in 1861 a club was formed, called after 
the Hamilton club—the Maple Leafs, The mem. 
bership fee was twelve and a half cents, or as it was 
then called, sixpence, The membership was large, 
the first president being J.W. Coulson. The first 
match played by the new club was against the 
Flamboro! cub, and resulted in a tie—27 to 27. 
Neither the umpire nor the teams knew that i¢ was 
permissible to play ten innings, if nine were not 
sulfcient to decide the match. The Guelph battery 
fn this occasion was Whalter] Sunley. .. and Jas, 
T, Nicholls of Walkerton. The next year the Ham: 
iton Maple Leafs visited Guelph, and were de- 
feated by 15 10 13; but, later in the season more 
than balanced this score. Sunley and Nicholls were 
again the battery, and among the Guelph team 
‘were John Coulson and his sons Williarn Dyson, 
R.Howard...,and AS, Feast.” 




















By 1865 the Maple Leafs had developed 
sufficiently to be a serious challenge for the 
Canadian championship, and all of Guelph’s 
residents were caught up in the enthusiasm, 
Dunbar says; 








During the next few years the Leafs met principally 
Tocal teams with good success. They made a num 
ber of unsuccessful attempts to wrest the champion: 
ship from Woodstock, and the interest that was 
taken in the game is shown by the fact that for one 
‘match 500 people and a brass band accompanied 





the team from Guelph to Woodstock to see the 
game. 1868 was the year when the Guelph people 
first became real baseball enthusiasts. In that sea 
son 1,300 people went to Woodstock to see a cham- 
pionship game, The Leaf lost, but the game was an 
exciting one, and caused a great foe fight between 
the supporters of the two teams! 





In 1869, the Maple Lea’ attempts to be 
‘come Canadian champions were crowned with 
success when they won a three-day tourna- 
ment at London, In the tournament they de- 
feated Ingersoll by a margin of forty-four runs, 
and Woodstock by the score of 30 to 17. For 
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their efforts they won the “Silver Ball” and a 
purse of $150 in gold pieces. A few weeks later 
they turned back a challenge by the London 
club, and were generally acknowledged as 
champions. 

For the next two years the Guelph club de 
feated every challenge to their Canadian 
championship, and looking farther afield un- 
dertook, in 1870, a tour of several American 
cities where they achieved considerable suc 
cess, defeating Rochester “Flower City” twice, 
‘Oswego “Ontario's” once and losing to a 
“picked nine” from Syracuse. On the season 





The Maple Leaf Bascal! Chub of Guelph, from Harper's Weekly, September 12,1874, 
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they outscored their opposition by 374 runs to 
146. 

By now the Maple Leafs had decided to be- 
‘come semi-professionals—that is—although no 
salaries were paid, at the end of the season the 
team members split whatever surplus had been 
accumulated. In 1871, in order to improve 
their income, a series of crack professional 
American include 
Guelph as a stop on their tour, and although 
the Guelph team lost every game to the profes- 
sionals, they gave a good account of them- 
selves. In spite of these losses the Maple Leafs 
retained the “Silver Ball” against C 
opposition, and in 1872 gained permanent 
possession of it by a third successful defence 

In 1874 the Maple Leafs reached the high 
point of their success. George S 
reminisced about that event 


teams were invited to 











radian 





leeman later 


1 was always a member of the Maple Leaf team, 
from the time it was formed in [B61 by A.S, Feast, 
‘who came from Hamilton, but in 1874 they elected 
ime President. The first year of my presidency we 
succeeded in winning the semi-professional cham 
pionship of the United States and Canada, at 
Watertown, N.Y. 

‘\ man, named Cal, Fowler, who lived in Water 








town, N.Y., got up the tournament. It was open to 
















Baseall Ticket, 1876 





all semicprofessional clubs of Canada and the 
United States. We had played the Boston League 
team, in Brantord, on the 30th of June, 1874, and 
‘on the Ist of July we played them here, and had the 
largest crowd which ever attended a baseball 


‘match in Guelph, It sas estimated there were 
10,000 people on the ground that day, 

‘We lef, the same night, for Watertown, and en 
tered the Maple Leaf for the tournament. The first 
club we played against was the Klu-Klux, of Onei 
dda, NY. The game was 13-4 in our favor. The next 
club we played was Nassau, and we defeated them 
15-8, Finally it was a contest between Easton, Pa., 
and the Maple Leafs. We beat them 13 to 
10,... ‘Tus we won the first prize of $500 and the 
championship of America in the non-professional 
clase) 








From 1875 to 1891 baseball declined in 
popularity as some of the best talent retired 
and quarrels among the teams in the various 
Teagues prevented any continuity or develop. 
ment. Competing amateur teams such as the 
Silver Creek Club and the Guelph Beavers 
‘were founded, but general 
very long as semi-professional teams lured 
away their best players. Moreover there were 
several attempts to form a professional team as 
well 

In 1886, George Sleeman imported a strong 
professional team to play in the Canadian 
League, but when the Toronto and Hamilton 
teams League, 
Sleeman’s team lost money and consequently 
disbanded. In spite of these problems some 
noteworthy achievements were recorded. In 
1876, the Maple Leafs defeated the St. Louis 
Browns in an exhibition match,” and in 1878 
were awarded the professional championship 
of Canada,% In the early eighteen-eighties one 
local player, Fred Dyson, played as a profes- 
sional for the Grand Rapids and Buffalo 
clubs. 








y did not last for 


joined the International 











In 1892, baschall fever returned to Guelph 
as the Maple Leafs were reorganized under a 
new board of officers. The popularity of the 
sport is demonstrated by this account of that 


TTo say that they have been well supported by the 
people of the City would be a mild way of putting 
it. When the team played at home the business of 
the Gity was practically suspended during the 
game, For some of the matches the men employed 
in the factories, started work at 4 o'clock in the 
morning in order that they might attend the ball 
game. All classes of the population have been 
‘equally enthusiastic in their support of the club, 
from the small boys who climb over the fence, ..t0 
the leading and professional and business men of 
the City, who would on no account miss seeing a 
baseball’ match. "The management of the club 
charged a low rate of admission, 15 cents, but even 
then were able to give more to visiting clubs than 
they received. At every match many ladies were 
present, and it might almost be said that they were 
{more enthusiastic admirers of the Maple Leafs than 
their fathers, brothers, et... 








This team reached its peak in 1894 when it 
won the semi-profesional championship of 
Canada. The 1894 team, James Hough, Bill 
Dyson, George Chamberlain, Daddy Downes, 
DE. Macdonald, Joseph P. Downey, George 
Bradford, Frank Snyder, Billy Congalton, Bob 
Benzie, Jim McCracken, Mickey Powers and 
Billy McElroy, was considered by many 10 
have been the best ever to represent Guelph.” 
After 1894 the club deteriorated and for some 
years interest in baseball waned, 

After World War I, the Maple Leaft were 
reorganized and from 1919 to 1927 were strong, 
contenders in the newly formed Intercounty 
League. In 1919, 1920 and 1921 they won the 
regular season pennant, but were defeated in 
the play-offs, From 1922 to 1927 (with the ex- 
ception of 1925) they reached the final series 
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‘but were defeated in the play-off. 

Aside from cricket, curling, and baseball, 
other team sports in Guelph did not achieve a 
‘great deal of prominence before 1927. A la- 
cerosse club was formed in 1878, Association 
Football (soccer) was played from 1887 on, 
and a hockey club was organized in 1897 

‘The one really bright spot on the hockey 
scene before 1927 was the championship sea. 
son of 1903. In that year the Guelph 
“Wellington” and the “Victoria” clubs joined 
forces to play in the Western Ontario Hockey 
Association intermediate series. Among the 
stars of that team was Bert Lindsay who later 
became a first rate professional with Pem- 
broke, Victoria and the Montreal Wanderers 
In the finals, the Guelph team defeated Pre- 
ston to give Guelph its first hockey title. 

Although soccer enjoyed considerable suc- 
‘cess in local play-downs, the sport never man- 
‘aged to capture the public’s fancy. In 1887, the 
first year that organized soccer was played in 
the City, Guelph’s team was composed of sev- 
eral well-known Guelph residents, including 
Alderman Harry Mahoney, Charles Ray- 
mond, Ben and Jim Mooney, Art Gibbs and 
Herb Pass. The championship, as i¢ turned 
‘out, was to be decided at a “field day” in Elmi- 
ra, with Galt and Guelph meeting in the semi- 
finals, and the winner to meet the Elmira team. 
in the finals, As the Mercury told the story, the 
games produced an unusual aftermath: 











‘The important day arrived and there were at least 
fone thousand buggies and carry-alls around the 
scene of the struggles, when the frst game, betw 
Guelph and Galt, was started. The rivalry between 
these cities was just as keen in those days as it 
is. today, 

However, Guelph won, aid qualified to meet El 

in the final for the cup. 

Fresh from their victory 








n the morning, the 
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Guelph team set about their task of winning the 
final with such fixity of purpose that at the conch 
sion of the game the championship was theirs 

‘Some one, claiming an official connection with 
the Elmira team, asked for the loan of the cup 
‘which was now Guelph's by virtue of conquest, and 
tunsuspectingly the request was granted 

But that was the last ever sen of the trophy. A 
search was conducted, but no cup could be found 
and the Guelph team, believing themselves 10 be 
victimized, decided to show theie disapproval ofthe 
incident in a novel manner. 

‘Waiting their opportunity, the cup winners qui 
clly tied & number of the harnessed horses together 
and then some one started the tied steeds on the 
rove. It requires but a little imagination to picture 














Lawn Bowing Tonemament at Victoria Rink Gardens circa 1910. 





the havoc and destruction wrought before the stam 
pede was finaly halted, 

Needless to say, the Guelph lads did not stay to 
offer an explanation oftheir action. 


The failure of soccer to develop as a major 
spectator sport in Guelph was a phenomenon 
that attracted the attention of local sports writ 
ers. From time to time, strong clubs were or: 
ganized, such as the Guelph Nationals teams 
of 1902-1904, but according to the Mercury the 
main problem arose from the lack of local 
player development: 


The development of soccer has been gradual 








‘Throughout the forty years [1887-1927] since the 
game was first introduced here, until the present 
year, there have been periods when soccer attracted 
as many followers as any other sport here. In 1914 
it appeared as though the game would establish it 
self asthe principal outdoor sport in the Province. 

Bust the Great War intervened, and with ninety 
per cent of the players having joined the forces, 0 
return home at the conclusion of the war broken in 
health a lowering of the standard of play, and con- 
sequently a lessening of the attendance was 
inevitable. 

‘One matter causes regret. Too litle attention is 
boeing paid towards the development of young na: 
tive born players, Young players of today are the 
officials and ‘the spectators of tomorrow, and a 
broad policy embracing this phase of the develop: 
rent of the game is necessary, for the greater future 
which many keen judges predict for soccer 








With a constant supply of mature players 
‘coming from England and Scotland, focal club 
owners saw little reason to develop a strong 
junior team program with all its attendant ex 
penses. Unfortunately, this attitucle was short 
sighted, and soccer therefore never gained 
great popularity among native-born Canadi- 
The sports discussed here in some detail 
were by no means the only ones played in 
Guelph. From time to time almost every imag- 
inable sport has had a degree of popularity. 
Boating, shooting, speed skating, long distance 
running, 
cling, tennis, lawn bowling, golf, carpet ball, 
bowling, etc., all had their enthusiasts, and 
several Guelph residents achieved national 
prominence in their specialities. As a sports 
centre, Guelph took second place to none. 


oe 





walking, snowshoeing, quoits, cy- 





In the realm of literature, Guelph has had a 
long adition of prose and poctry writing 
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which was shared by all levels of Guelph’s soci 
ety. Whether or not it had been John Galt who 
provided the inspiration, local residents dis- 
played a remarkable inclination to distinguish 
themselves in print. Although several local 
writers had published books, most notably 
John McLean's Notes of a Tiwenty-Five Years’ 
‘Serice in the Hudson's Bay Company, written 
while he lived at 21 Nottingham Street, and 
Published in London in 1849; Acton Burrows’ 
Annals of the Town of Guelph, published in 
Guelph in 1877; Mary Leslie's Cromaboa Mail 
Carrer, published in Guelph in 1878; and 
David Kennedy, whose Incidents of Pioneer Days 
at Guelph and the Cownty of Bruce was published in” 
Toronto in 1903; the main focus of local litar- 
ary effort was poetry 











Country Dancing 
(Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 
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Perhaps the first poem composed in the 

Guelph area.was “The Paisley Block Ball” 

written on October 4, 1836, by John Taylor, 

the original seuler on Lot 13, Concession 1, 

Division B, Guelph Township. It was sung to 

the air of “The Wearing of the Green”: 

PAISLEY BLOCK BALL! 

“Think of Great Ci 
fame, 

Who found out this great continent that should 
have borne his name. 

In his voyage of discovery no dangers did appal, 
(Or we might not now be singing at 8 
Paisley Block Ball 

Chomus— Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
‘Or we might not now be singing 
Ata Paisley Block Ball 
(Our old Mother Country, the land of the brave, 
So deeply sunk in debt, the sponge ean only save 
The thought ofa civil war we did not like at al, 
For fighting’s not so pleasant as Paisley Block 
Ball 
horas — At a Paisley Block Ball, 
Ata Paisley Block Ball 
For fghting’s not so pleasant 
Ata Paisley Block Ball 
So we left our native land and those we deatly love, 
The tears did flow in torrents while the vessel off 
did move: 
We trusted to the ocean, whatever did befall, 
So here we are rejoicing at a Paisley Block Ball. 
(Chorus ~ Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
{Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
So here we are rejoicing, 
‘Ata Paisley Block Ball 
(Our friends and relations that we did leave behind, 
Rei rm their burdens we hope they son wl 
ind, 
That they are happy, we wish them one and al, 
Weare here with mirth and glee at the Paisley 
locke Ball 
Chorus Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
‘Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
‘As we are here with mirth and glee 








jumbus, that man of worth and 











AC the Paisley Block Ball 
‘When we came to the wild land all covered with 


wood 

Wesoon made a clearance where mighty timber 
stood! 

By steady perseverance, we made many tree to 
fal, 

Which led uson to comforts and a Paisley Block 
Ball 

Ghomus~ And a Paisley Block Ball, 


And a Paisley Block Ball, 
Which led us on to com 
And a Paisley Block B 
We turned the forest int fertile fields to support 
durselves and stock, 
We have comfortable homes within the Paisley 
ock; 
Asin Lebanon of old, we cut cedars straight and 
tall, 
So let us now enjoy ourselves atthe Paisley Block 
all 
Chon 











Ata Paisley Block Ball, 

‘Ata Paisley Block Ball 

So let us now enjoy ourselves 

[Ata Paisley Block Ball 

Now to the ladies, the partners of our lives, 

‘We wish every comfort to sweethearts and wives; 

‘They're like as many star all shining in the hall 

And move abut most gracefully at the Paisley 1 
Block Ball 

Chorus ~ Ata Paisley Block Ball, 

‘Ata Paisley Block Ball, 

‘And move about most gracefully 

[At the Paisley Block Ball 

From all the ills of life, we wish they may be free 

Without them the place a wilderness would be, 

We'll drink othe ladies’ healths, T know you join 
me shall, 

For their beauty isthe lustre ofthe Paisley Block 
Ball, 


‘Chorus 





Of the Paisley Block Ball, 

Of the Paisley Block Ball, 

For their beauty is the lustre 

(Of the Paisley Block Ball. 

We have horses, cows and pigs, we have poultry 
and sheep, 

We have produce for to sell and plenty stil to keep: 





We have instruments to cut, and cattle for to hau, 
So we'll toast our noble selves atthe Paisley Block 
Ball 
Ghoms Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
‘Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
So se'l toast our noble selves 
‘At the Paisley Block Ball 
Now to conclude, your patience I will praise 
‘And thank you for your chorus unto my humble 
ays; 
‘Though my song it be but homespun, and but a 
silly scrawl, 
Iemay set wiser heads to work for next Paisley 
Block Ball. 
Chorus — For next Paisley Block Ball, 
For next Paisley Block Ball, 
It may set wiser heads to work 
For next Paisley Block Ball 





(One suspects that it required more than one 
long pull of William Allan's strong Guelph 
whisky to reach the last hearty chorus, 

The Paisley Block produced several writers 
and poets, the most prolific of which was 
‘Thomas Laidlaw, who was born in Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland, in 1825, and came as a child 1o 
the Paisley Block in 1831, He was Bard of the 
Guelph St. Andrews and Caledonian Societies 
for many years, and among his writings were 
two books of verse, Sprigs of Heather and In the 
Long Ago, as well as a book of prose and poems, 
The Old first published in 
Guelph in 1892. The following stanzas provide 
the introduction to the 1899 edition of this 
work 





Cimcession Road, 


To love we would the task resign 
And from oblivion wrest 

Scenes ofthe old concession line, 
‘When first by traffic pres. 


|Ah! he who sings was then a boy 
Bareheaded and unshod 

‘And sees in age with chastened joy 
‘The Old Concession Road. 
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‘The pioneer experience, of course, was the 
focus of many such poems. Robert Boyd, an: 
other of the early “Paisley Block” settlers, arri- 
ved in 1830 from Ayrshire, Scotland. “While 
he frequently contributed to the press, as well 
as occupying the honorary position of Bard of 
the St. Andrews and Caledonian Societies, he 
published several creditable books.” One of 
the best known of his poems was “The Batche- 
lor in his Shanty"! 
‘Tigsomewhat strange a chiel like me 
Should frae his native country fle, 
And leave his friends ° social glee 
And loves sae dear, 
And cross the braid Atlantic sea 
Tn questo gear. 
‘To come to this strange land o' tees, 
‘This vile abode o frogs and fleas, 
Wi no ane near to sympathise, 
‘Or yet to hate ws; 
Devoured alive by slow degrees 
By curs menquitoes. 
To tremble ‘neath the ague’s power, 
auld and het, hour after hour, 
Drinkin’ vile Peruvian stour 
‘And Fronwoad sa, 
Wi mony ither auld wife's cure 
Wid kill an as! 
Roasted by the summer's heat 
Till life's weak pulse can scarcely beat, 
Halldrown’d in streams o' creeshy sweat 
"That gem my beard, 
As thick as morning's dewy weet, 
‘On flow'ry sward! 





Follow'd by Winter’ biting breeze— 
‘That tears the mantle off the trees, 
Nips a the flow'rs — kills athe fleas 
Wi savage sway; 
‘And ilka birdie frighten’ flees, 
to th’ South away 


The poem continued for twenty-four more 
verses, describing eloquently and with genu- 
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ine humour the troubles and annoyances to 
which the early etl was subjected 
Alexander Blyth, another early Guelph area 
poet, was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1807, 
and came to the Scotch Block, (Elora Road) in 
1833. He opened the frst hotel in that part of 
Guelph Township, and later built the hotel at 
Marden. He and his wife, Janet McDonald 
{one of the La Guayran setilers) “operated a 
hotel in the Township for thiry-cight years, 
and their hostelry was noted far and wide for 
its excellence" The followin 
zas of his poem “Alma Heights” which frst ap- 
peared in the Gulph Merry of 1870: 
Here’ health to the land that has vent her 
sons forth, 
To fight for Old England’ rights 
rom bill, dale and glen came the men ofthe 
North, 
‘And their tartans fist crowned Alma heights. 
‘Accunorud vo roam Seats mountinn gs 
They ascended the height like the deer, 
‘Then with shouther fo shouther they forma tothe 
charge, 
“Then dation witha true British cher. 
Cheat 
“Then here's tothe bonnet, the plume and the hose, 
To the spat, the kt and the plaid: 
‘othe jhe smarty andthe broad buckled 
dene 
Make the garb ofthe true highland lad 























Here's a health tothe land that claims Sir Colin 
the bold, 

Stern and rugged her clfts they may be; 

But of sterner stuf and ruggeder mol, 

‘Are her sons with the kilt to the knee, 

‘Then intrenchments and batteries, last the re 
doubts, 

Bach were carried and won with a ch 

When Sir Colin look'd round, and the old Lion’s 
shouts 

Lads there's nane but our ain highland bonnets 
seen here. 

Chom 





‘Then her 








This poem is a commemorative one, dealing 
with incidents in the Crimean War 
Poetry, for Guelph’s residents, was above all 


a lively art. ‘The following two pocms were 
part of a lengthy exchange between George 
tie, editor of the Guelph Herald and John Smith, 
editor of the Guelph Advertiser. Indeed, as a re 
sult of Smith’s reply to “A Song for the 
Times”, Pirie challenged Smith to a duel 








Here are two of the poems in that exchange, 
printed in January, 1851 
ASONG FOR THE TIMES" 
SUT-T. (George Pirie) 





Wee Johnnie S—cam’ to our town, 
A mack sheet to print 

Resolved, whatever it might cost 
That he wad swell bis mint. 


The paper and the types were got, 
The rollers and the press 

But what to write, o what to print, 
‘Wee Johnnie couldna guess 


He didna wish t gie offence 
To either Rad or Tory 

Because the los of her's pence 
‘Wad mak’ him very sorry 


When Johnnie asked the Tory lads 
they would buy his paper, 
No party man was he at all 
[No «nang t0"Draper. 


His winning manner, witching words 
‘And smirking bonnie face 

‘Made hones folk believe wee John 
‘Could not be a “hard case 


He hada printed very long 
Before his greed of pelf 
‘Was visible, and folks began 
"To watch the little ef. 


He tried to please both parties weel 
‘Wi soft soap editorial 

(Which mongrel “loose fish” politics 
Are Johnnie's sad memorial) 


The Tories they wad not be gull'd 
(Those sly discerning lads,) 

And Johnnie, asa last resource 
(Cried, “Hurrah for the Rada” 


Pair simple souls, they took the bait— 
‘And Johnnie then began 
In vanity and self-deceit 
“To set up for' MAN! 
Unsparingly he plied the taws 
Teo simple Austin’s back, 
nu were satisfied 
Wee Johnnie was no quack. 
{Austin was the frst editor of the Herald) 








‘The soene it changed! a sick’ning change 
Which made his prospects eerie 
Ashenceforth he wad have to fight 
‘Wi farsfamed “Poor old Pirie.” 


He struggled hard_—w' foreign ait 
His page was often fired, 

Till quite unequal tothe task, 
He POMPOUSLY retired, 


‘Determined that he'd ne'er oppose 
‘What's the prevailing passion, 

en Johnnie was a Temperance man 
‘Where that was a the fashion.) 


& 





Did Johnnie, wi" his press and types 
Bre retify abuses? 
We answer, NO! But then—bat then 
He biggit ta bra houses! 
Postscript 
His mantle, it has fall's on one 
‘Whi at the Fates did f 
ecause a single liberal type 
His fingers never set 








Deplorable condition this 
For any “man of feeling, 

I you'd be happy, “eat and run 
T pray thee, G:M.K,—g! 





IGM. Keeling, temporarily editor of the Advertiser 
and founding editor ofthe Mercuy], 


John Smith’s reply was not long in coming 
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For the Gualph Advertiser 
ANOTHER SONG FOR THE TIMES” 


‘Written after reading the “Song forthe times” pub: 
Tished in last “rald™ 
by. ScT-T.s Mother 
When Georgie P—e cam’ to town 
‘A mute sheet to print 


Resolved, if posible, that he'd 
Recruit his bankrupt “mint,” 





‘Some paper and some types were got. 
‘An tick, as you may guess, 

An straightway Georgie cam’ to be 
‘A gemman of the Pres. 





‘Now, how to write or how to print, 
Poor Georgie did not knows 
So off he went to old friend John, 

"To ask him what to do. 


Said John, “You shouldn 
To either Rad or Tory, 
Be very smooth to one and all 
‘To saints—or sinners hoary 


Bie offence 


‘And when you “write.” you should uphold 
The Honor of your Order, — 

Be bland to all, and keep on hand 
Plenty of good sot-sawder, 


[And then your principles,—ifany 
Principles you've got 

Keep shady—botle them—or paps 
‘Your types may go to pot. 





Soap everybody—thats the way 
“To catch the people's pence; 

eer you speak your mind you'r sure 
“To give some sad offence 

Well Georgie went to work, but soon 
His precious greed o'pelf 

Spoiled all the sawder that he gave 
"To others or himself, 


He tried to please all parties weel 
‘Wi soft soap editorial 

‘And mongrel “loose fish” politic, 
Stale and undignitorial; 
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He soaped the folks, and many gull 
‘With finely —and cooked up stories 

"Bout how he'd put the taverns down, 
And whip'd some drunken Tories,— 


Puir simple souls, they took the bat, 
‘And Georgie then began 

In vanitie and “self-eonsate 
“Tosct up for a Man! 





Not only that he set up for 
"The first Reeve's chair to fill— 

But gosh!—that’s slipped him, and he’s had 
Yo gulp a biter pill! 





His hopes were atthe top othe poll 
‘Which made him blithe and cheery 
But now they're smashed, and he's no Reeve 
[Nor aught bust "Por ol Piri.” 
Postripe 


Dear “Advertiser” now I've got 
Some good advice to give, 

Stand by your nurs and your frends 
As long as you shall live: 


‘Your chosen banner keep une’ 
ick toi to the last; 
And IF iter in danger be, 
‘Nail, NAIL ITT THE MAST! 


But danger! lor! you've no stern foe 
To meet in contest weary 

Your foe he's not a Man—What then? 
‘Why, he is POOR OLD PIRIE! 


Never deny your colouts like 
That poor old coon has done; 
But to em stick, —and we'll yet see 

That covy “eut and run.” 








From time to time, the poetic muse was put 
to commercial use, as these two advertisements 
from 1850 and 1855 show 
LOOK HEREY 
‘A splendid ‘Town Lot still in Guelph may be got, 
anyone wishes to buy it; 


Its level and square, and for business stands 
fair — 





Think there is none to deny i. 


Besides inthe ground there is stone may be found, 
Enough to build dwellings all round i 
"That on some future day toa friend you might 


"think I did well when I found it 


This Lor so complete isin Nottingham Street, 
(Close behind Mr, Stephen's dvelling 

For particulars to know, apply to Jon Cnioe, 
For he is inclined to be selling! 


Guelph, May 29, 1850, 


ABERFOYLE 
(Brock Road) 
CARRIAGE, WAGON, AND SLEIGH 


MANUFACTORY” 
PAUL ROSS 





Good day, my frends! Ive come a last, 
‘To thank you al for favors past 

‘And hope when you the Brack Road travel, 
That fine Macadamize and grave 
[At Aberfoyle you'l rely stop, 
And come and view my carriage shop 
Pl make of mend your ploughs and harrows, 
Your gigs, your carts, and your wheelbarrov, 
‘And carriages ofall descriptions, 

In them I'l warrent no deceptions, 

‘And buggies, 0, the very best, 

‘There's none can beat them in the west 

In this great age of Railroad speed, 

My friends you will a carriage ned 

Your wives and daughters labor hard, 

"Tis it they should have some reward, 

‘And you who lead a single life, 

‘Come, buy one exe you seek a wife 

For when that you your produce sll, 

‘You get more cash than you can tll, 

Bring it along, give me a eal, 

Tm sure that Tean suit you al 

[No mote your time and labor waste 

Tl please the most fastidious taste; 

For I've the best and latest style, 

At my old stand in Aberfoyle 

















May 8, 1856, 





On other occasions, the use of poetry was 
not limited to advertisements, Witness this 
poem which gloats of the victory of the Well: 
ington, Grey and Bruce over the Toronto, 
Grey and Bruce in 1869: 


IN MEMORIAM” 


‘Hurrah! Hurrah! for Wellington, 
Hurrah! for Bruce and Grey; 

And give three cheers for Hamilton, 
For they have won the day 

“Toronto, backed with all the lies 
Tis papers could produce, 

Has been “stamped out” in Wellington, 
‘And beat in Grey and Bruce. 





As Greek meets Greek, so Hamilton 
Toronto met in fight; 

‘Then came the tug of war, to see 
Tfmight would vanquish right 





Though Laidlaw used the basest means 
He found himself undone, 

And had to crouch beneath the lash 
Of Brown of Hamilton 


Stil thick as locusts on they came, 
(But "twas to meet their doom): 
‘And then from them arose a shout, 
Room for our speakers! room! 
Some frothy orator, would then 
Belch forth his fulsome stuf 
Till Hamilton rushed 10 the front 
And cried, “Lay on Macdull 





think there are six Laidlaws, 
In the field," Brown said, “to-day, 

Vive slain red five, and now there comes 
‘Another one to slay: 

But though there were a thousand more, 
‘Still onward let them come, 

We'll meet the schemers face to face, 
‘And beat them backivard home. 


‘Now Brant, now Carrick, forward all! 
The day will soon be ours, 

‘The enemy must needs give way 
‘When White leads forth his Powers, 

Sec how our gallant north men fight, 
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‘Theie foes before them fle: 
‘And from the ranks of Strton comes 
The shout of victory.” 


Now “Laidlaw’s gang” may gnaw a file 
‘And chew the cad of grief 

Until they hatch some other scheme 
To bring their minds relief, 

In sick cloth now they weep and wail, 
‘Their heads in sorrow hung, 

“But lt the galled jade wince," say we, 
“Our withers are unrung.” 


‘The Telegraph, may telegraph 
“False tidings” far and neae: 

"The Leader still mislead is friends 
By being insincere. 

But “truth though crushed will rise again, 
While error wounded lies 

And they will buried be, beneath 
A pyramid of lies, 


“Blow winds and crack your checks with rage 
‘And how! Toronto's doom; 

For “busted” is their narrow-gauge, 
Tis up beyond the moon, 

Toronta shall not dare again, 
‘With us to break a lance; 

"They, like ra, shal backward go, 
While we wil stil “Advance.” 





©, York, thos greedy, grasping knave, 
Phy hands are on the stretch; 
And ready aye to arab at all 
That comes within thy reach, 
‘Thou cutpurse of common weal, 
Thy pilfering now give o'er 
Go mend thy ways, thou renegade 
‘And henceforth sin no more, 


Other poets spoke of the more melancholy 
aspects of life. The following stanzas by James 
McGrogan appeared in the Herald in October, 
1847: 





(0, cruel Death what hast thou done, 
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Why wast thou so severe: 

‘Oh! why so soon her glass was run, 
My tender mother dear, 

‘She nurtur'd me when T was young, 
But now she is no more; 

From her to many estates I sprung, 
Then mast I not deplore 


For nature binds the human heatt, 
‘And I mst here repines 

From my dear mother I must part, 
‘She'll be no longer mine 


Her children dear must weep and wail, 
‘They lost a mother kind; 

But on her grave they'll shed a tear, 
or nature does them bind, 


But sill thee is a heavenly hope, 
Her soul is soar'd above; 

‘There to enjoy the boundless scope 
(OF Chris’ redeeming love. 

In whose redemption made complete 
She'll join the mighty throng 

‘Where ransom’d Jew and Gentile meet, 
To sing Salvation’s song, 


‘Then let us cease to heave a sigh 
Though death did sternly call 

But rust her Sprit reigns on high 
‘Where God i alli all 





That hope shall make us cease to mourn, 
For why should we despair; 

To earth our mother won't return, 
But we shall meet her there. 





But stil her mould’ring dust must ie, 
Enclosed in Cranfield tomb; 

‘Til judgment seals in yonder sky, 
Her last eternal doom, 





James MeGrogan 


Not surprisingly, given Guelph’s strong 
military tradition, many of the City’s residents 
wrote glorifying the bravery and daring of 
Canada’s militia and soldiers. This poem, writ. 
ten by George Pirie, appeared in April, 1866: 


‘THE VOLUNTEERS 
‘OF CANADA’ 


“The Volunteers of Canada, right loyal men ate 





Requiting love with loving deeds, but fearles of the 
‘Their hearts made strong by honest thoughts, their 

hhands by honest til, 
‘The franklins ofthe bench and forge, the yeomen of 

the sil 


The Volunteers of Canada a gallant lineage claim, 
‘The annals of the olden time are radiant with their 


fame: Fi 
‘Wherever foot of man has trod or galley spread 
sail, 


“They've left the record of their might—the S 


and the G 








The Volunteers of Canada are no degenerate race 

‘The flag neath which their fathers fought, they 
never will disgrace 

(O'er tower and town, o'er tented field, above our 
land seas, 

"That flag shall brave as it has braved, “the battle 
‘and the breeze 


The Volunteers of Canada have heard the bugle 

And they are rushing to the front from hamlet and 
from hall; 

“To guard the Jeal hearts that make rich each fair 
Canadian home, 

‘To fend their faith and father-land, the altar and 
the throne, 


‘The Volunteers of Canada—a wealth of love is 
theirs 

A nation’s heart goes forth with them—a nation’s 
hopes and prayers; 

Por them the grey-haired patriarch pleads, the 
maiden mid her tears, 

‘And infant lips have learned ta lgp, 
volunteers!” 





God bless our 


The Volunteers of Canacla—God speed the noble 
band 

‘That girdle with a band of steel our free fair fr 
extland; 


A noble cause prompts noble deeds, no fears for 
them we fel — 

But woe betide the braggart loons that meet their 
levelled steel! 

The Volunteers of Canada, the soldiers of the line, 

Whose banners tell of batles won in many a hostile 
clime— 

‘The Fenian fray, ifeame it may, they'll meet with 
British cheers: 

Hurrah, for Englane’s hearts of oak and our brave 
volunteers! 





Colonel John McCrae, Guelph’s soldier- 
poet, wrote in this tradition when he composed 
his famous “In Flanders Fields.” This poem by 
McCrae, was published in 1917: 

‘THE ANXIOUS DEAD® 
Guns, fallslent till the dead men hear 
[Above their heads the Legions pressing on; 
(These fought theie fight in time of biter fear 
And died, not knowing how the day had gone.) 








©, flashing muzales, pause and let them see, 
The coming dawn that streaks the sky afar; 
‘Then let your mighty chorus witness be 

To them, and CABSAR, that we sill make war, 
Tell them, O guns, that we have heard their call 
That we have sworn, and will not turn aside, 
That we will onward till we win ofall, 

Phat we will keep the faith for which they die 


From time to time Guelph’s residents 
praised the accomplishments of their forefa- 
thers in the building of the City. This poem 
was written in celebration of Guelph'’s fiftieth 
anniversary in 1877. 


(GUELPH’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY? 


Just fifty years ago to-day, 
‘Noble Galt and Dunlop stood— 

With brandy flask and powder horn 
Within a pathless wood: 

‘An Indian cabin nestled there, 
(Offering shelter from the storm; 
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Gladly they sought its humble shade, 
To rest each weary'd form, 


Galt struck the monarch ofthe wilds, 
‘With strong manhood’s earnest might; 

Dunlop, Prior and the wood men fell’ 
Is, on thae thrice-honoured night 

For good King George, our patron saint, 
Made it famous in his day — 

When chivalry and brave knighthood 
Held firm undisputed sway 





Great Shakespeate, the prince of poets, 
Entered ths Blooming world, 

(On tat eame day in ater yoare— 
islifein death was rid, 

Galt gave England’ royal honoured name 
To the then far tan tonn 

Neverletignable actor deeds 
Tanis is right renew, 


Let us take a retrospective glance 
‘Over the then and now; 

Then foress, Indians and wild beasts, 
‘Alone crowa'd nature's brow 

Guelph of today in honour stands— 
‘A bright imperial gem, 

Which our Queen need ne'er blush to own 
‘Asa star in her diadem, 





Her Churches, gems of modern art, 
With ther lity sparkling spires, 

Leads one to hope that Christian grace, 
Noble thoughts and deeds inspire; 

Her Hospitals are doing a noble work— 
‘Where her sick mect tender care 

From the sisters and murses—woman's hands 
Render loving duties there, 





Herschools, magnificent structures, sand 
‘Wherein intelligence and grace 

Are cultured by an efficient band, 
Bright omaments in any place; 

Her Agricultural College, the farmer's pride— 
‘There her sons are wisely taught 

‘The science of tilling dear old Earth, 
With such wealth and beauty fraught. 


A home for the aged and the maim, 
Will shortly lift its head — 
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‘An asylum for distress and pain, 
There the helpless may have b 

Her Ministers, gentle Christian men, 
Working in their Master's name 

Striving to lift poor straying souls 
From the depths ofsin and shame, 


Her Doctors, men of scientific skill, 
Stand foremost in the ranks, 

For this, their gentle healing art, 
We yield them warmest thanks. 

Her lawyers, men of cholasti lore, 
‘Winning laurels and renown; 

From our Senate Hall, we hear the voice 
(Of resident of our Town, 

















Her Editorial staff are managed by 
Brilliane minds and willing hands, 
Assisted by telegraphs and steam engines, 
Bringing in news from foreign lands. 
Her Courts and Councils are govern'd well 
By men of good common sense 
Who give their influence and time, 
Her means and justice to dispense. 








Her Merchants, kindly courteous men, 
Stand ready, with bows and smiles, 

‘To lead us gently through the maze 
Of subtle fashion’s changing wiles 

Her Mechanics, men of honest worth, 
A mighty bulwark stand, 

With gifted minds and simple faith 
‘A tower of strength in ot land, 


Her Farmers, sturdy sons of toil — 
‘To them we yield the palm 

For independence and sweet peace, 
And fair primeval calm, 

Her brave Volunteers God bless them! 
Stand ready to defend 

Their homes at a moment's warning, 
‘And their Queen—the people's Iriend, 


Her Daughters fill an honoured place— 
Fair maidens and blooming wives 

‘And mothers; Heaven's blessing rest 
(On their selsaerificing lives. 

‘Then come forth, ye aged veterans, 
Ye early settlers come, 




































Enjoy the peace and pleasure 
Flowing from each pleasant home, 


‘Many friends have fallen in our midst— 
“This isthe lot of man 

To love, to labour, and to di 
Life is such a lite span, 

Brave Galt, the founder of our Town, 
‘Now sleeps on Scotia's shore; 

His kind colleagues of those early days 
Are known on earth no more 








Thus our retrospect i sadly tinged 
By changes and dire decay; 

Who will be heré, of this vast crowd, 
To greet Guelph's Centennial day? 

Fling sadness aside, let each glad heart 
Rejoice in laughter and song; 

Let kind good will and merry chect 
The joyous hours prolong, 





TThree cheers for our beloved Queen’ 
‘Three cheers for our patron saint! 
And three times three for dear old Guelph, 
May her brave hearts never faint! 
d leteach glad homage bring 
(On this bright auspicious day, 
Long may it in our memories ring 
Fragrant as the breath of May. 








Anonyinous, 


Before leaving Guelph’s literary tradition, 
special reference must be made to James Gay 
carpenter, tavern-keeper, (one time proprietor 
of the Bull Frog Inn), watch repairman, and 
Canada’s self-proclaimed “Poet Laureate.” A, 
genuine character, Gay wandered the streets of 
Guelph with his flute and his printed verses, 
lightening the hearts of all he met with a song, 
a story or a poem." Gay’s language even in or. 
dinary conversation was “poetic” —“Nice 
day—good day—James Gay—here today — 
soon away," etc.” ‘Typical of Gay's poetry { 
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were the following verses inset in a longer work 
entitled The Great Exhibition:® 


The greatest wonder forfour days 
To be seen atthe stall of the poet Gi 
His two headed Colt so tall and thin, 
‘he greatest sight that ever was see. 





Come one, come all, as well you may, 
Ten cents will only be the pay, 

Gay's ive-cent poems wil all surprise, 
Both farmers and their loving wives. 


strangers, from day to day 
ute the poet play. 
Come forward, gent, both stout and eal, 
As fifteen cents will pay for al 





And yet, as peculiar as Gay's self-praise may 
appear, as the subject of his own poetry, in 
many ways it exemplified what was best about 
the spirit of Guelph society. By 1927, Hamil 
ton and Toronto had vastly outstripped the 
City in economic growth, Kingston and Lon- 
don may have created more prestigious intel 
lectual institutions, but all that had been ac- 

















The Bul Frog lan on Era 





James Gay, Gulph's “Poet Lanreate.” sit appeared in I 
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complished in building the City had been done 
by Guelph’s own residents against enormous 
odds. Thus a spirit of pride, identity and self 
sacrifice had to be maintained among all resi- 
dents if Guelph was to survive as a major city 





The Merwy of 1927 was as dedicated to that 
survival, and the creation and the mainte- 
rnance of that spirit, as James Gay and the 
Anonymous author had been half a decade be- 
fore, 
_oe 

Guelph, at its Centenary in 1927, found it- 

self faced with many of the same underlying 





problems and pressures that had accompanied 
its founding a century before. Moreover, these 
problems being endemic to Canadian society 
would be solved, when they were solved, by 
temporary measures at best. But to this task, 
the City’s residents brought a will to work and 
‘a confidence in their own abilities. Ifthe prob- 
lems and conflicts were part of life, the will to 
‘overcome these challenges was equally part of 
Guelph’s approach to them. Guelph’s expe 
fences, although unique in detail, represent in 
miniature one facet of what it means to be 
Canadian, 








‘The arch eet for Guelph’ Centennial Clenaions in 1927. 
At the right of City Hal is the old Provincial Winer Fair Bing 
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The Executive of the Guelph Histarieal Society 
during the period in which this History was in 
preparation included the following: Ruth Pollard, 
Pres; Greta Shutt, Past Pres; Allted D, Hales, 
John Snell, Win. $. Steele, Vice-Pres; Evelyn Gra 
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the following members ofthe Guelph Historical So- 
ety assisted in making up the research cards used 
in the writing of this History: Georgina and Jim 
Baker, Ruth Bennett, Patricia Craven, Wilma 
Cheesman, Yvette Davis, Evelyn and Tom Gra- 
hham, Lura Gillies, Marrian Grindlay, Allred Hales, 
Win. Harris, Clifford Hall, John Kelcher, Rowena 
and Harold Koch, Ursula’ Mark, Irene Matthews, 





ham, Ree. Secy.; Eber A’ Pollard, Treas; Shirley  Waines 
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GUELPH HISTORY WORKSHOP MEMBERS. 

In addition to the research done by Leo Johnson, Verne Meliwraith, Doreen Murdock, Ruth and 


Eber Pollard, Don Smith, Wm, Steele, Dorothy 
and Win. Waines, Typing of the manuscript was 
done by: Wilma Cheesman, Margaret Christe, 
Pat. Craven, Grace Gargert, Marrian Grindlay and 
Ruth Pollard. Following editing and typing, the 
manuscript was read by Hugh Guthrie and Alfred 
Hales, Photographic assistance was provided. by 
Clifford Hall and Wm. Steele, 
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Members of Guclph City Council during this pe- Les Love, David Kendrick, Margaret Mackinnon, 
riod included the following: Mayor—Norm Jary; Clara Marett, Robert Scammell, DM. Valeriote 
Aldermen—Peter Brazolot, Mel Cochrane, Anne City Clerk—W. Gord Hall; City ‘Treasurer 
Godfrey, Kenneth ©. Hammill, GM. Hammond, Milton Sather; City Administrator—Fred_ M, 
Carl Hamilton, Patrick F. Hanion, James Howitt, — Woods, 
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Yoreword 


This book is dedicated to the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. It is dedicated to the past 
because we owe so much to those great pio- 
neers who came before us. They left us with a 
heritage of which to be proud, 

It is dedicated to the present because we 
have a responsibility to learn from the past so 
that we might better enjoy our day and age. 

It also is dedicated to the future. Hopefully, 
the citizens of another one-hundred-and fifty 
years will look back at us with kindness. When 
they write their history book of Guelph may 











we be remember 
came first. 





ed as a city where people 


So let us learn from the past, enjoy the pres- 
ent, and plan for the future. If we have the 
zeal, the will, and free spirit exemplified by so 
many individuals written about in this book, 
including our founder John Galt, we will have 
a bright future indeed. 


Some Su 


Norm Jary, Mayor, 
City of Guelph. 
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Preface 


This book was undertaken by the Guelph 
Historical Society and myself three years ago 
in recognition of Guelph’s sesquicentennial in 
1977. When I was approached by the Execu- 
tive of the Society to write the History of 
Guelph, T suggested that it should be a joint 
terprise, as otherwise it would not be possi- 
ble to complete the task in the time available 
It was agreed that the Society would research 
any and all material available in the Guelph 
area, while I researched the Archives in Ot- 
tawa and Toronto, and the resulting material 
would greatly enlarge the Society’s archives. 
The result is a collection which today com- 
prises over 20,000 research cards. 

This history attempts to provide answers to 
a number of questions: why did Guelph grow 
and develop when other centres such as Rock- 
wood, Georgetown or Hespeler remained 
much smaller? Why, on the other hand, given 
the strenuous efforts of the business community 
to promote Guelph’s growth, did it never 
achieve the size and dominant position to 
which its leaders aspired 























? What were the ide- 
ologies, strategies, and consequences of growth 
and the failure of dominance? Finally, what 
were the periods and nature of the develop- 





ment of Guelph’s major social institutions and 
organizations. In a word, what I have tried to 
achieve is an outline of Guelph’s development 
upon which other historians could build a 
broader and more refined understanding of 
Guelph’s social history 

Due to limitations of time and space, this 
undertaking has resulted in some major and 
ofttimes painful compromises, and many inter- 
esting and important subjects have been 
merely touched upon or omitted entirely. 
Moreover, because the research and writing 
was a shared undertaking with sometimes di- 
vergent goals, the book is neither exactly what 
the Society wanted nor what I had hoped to 
achieve. Nevertheless, the opportunity to work 
closely with a local historical society in this 
way has been most interesting and rewarding 
for me, and an experience which I can r 
mend to other professional writers of local his- 
tory. Lowe a particular debt of thanks to Ruth 
and Eber Pollard who were indispensable in 
the conception and carrying out of every 
pect of this book, as well as to all those who 
helped in any way to make this book a reality. 














m- 








April 18, 1977. Leo A. Johnson 
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Map 1: Upper Canada by David William Smyth, showing Indian setilements and 
various districts in 1800. (Courtesy Public Archives of Ontario) 
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Prior to the coming of white settlers to 
North America, the region surrounding 
Guelph lay in a neutral zone generally unoc- 
cupied by any aboriginal nation. ‘To the north, 
the Hurons had developed an advanced com- 
mercial and agricultural society which traded 
over half a continent. To the west, lay the re 
gions inhabited by the Petun and Neutral na- 
tions, whose economies were entirely agricul- 
tural, and who were forced to pay tribute to 
the Hurons. 





To the south-east, across Lake Ontario, re- 
sided the Iroquois Confederacy, the chief rivals 
of the Hurons, The Iroquois economy, like 
that of the Hurons, was based upon a combi- 
nation of agriculture and trade. Thus when 
European contact began along the Atlantic 
coast, the Hurons and Iroquois competed vig- 
orously for dominance of the main commodity, 
fur. It was not long before alliances were 
formed between the French and Hurons on the 
one hand, and the Iroquois and British on the 
other, and warfare began. This struggle culmi- 
nated in 1649-1650 with the defeat of the Hu- 
rons and their Indian allies, and their dispersal 
amongst other Indian nations. A few Hurons 
settled amongst the French in Quebec 








Joseph Brant, from a portrait 
by Romney in 1776. (The Picture Gallery 
‘of Canadian History). 
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After the destruction of the Huron, Petun 
and Neutral nations by the Iroquois-British al- 
liance, a period of relative calm occurred dur- 
ing which several small bands of Algonkian- 
speaking Indians moved into the region. These 
bands, called variously Ojibwa, Chippewa and 
Mississauga, however, established no perma- 
nent villages. Their economy was based upon 
hunting, trapping, fishing and gathering fruit 
and wild grain, and with only a little farming 
or gardening. The difference in economic ac 
tivities between the Hurons and Iroquois, and 
the Algonkian-speaking Indians would have a 
very important consequence: whereas the for- 
mer groups, because of their agricultural or- 
ientation placed a high value on land, and 
fought fiercely to retain ownership of it, the 
more nomadic Algonkians lacked the same 
sense of ownership, and, once white settlement 
began to push into Upper Canada, were much 
more easily persuaded to sign away their rights 
in treaty negotiations, 

It was not until 1792, however, that major 
changes began to occur in the Guelph region. 
As a result of the American Revolutionary 
War (1776-1783) British Loyalists and their 
Indian allies, the Iroquois, were driven north 
into Canada. In order to retain the loyalty of 
the Iroquois, the British had promised to re 
place any lands that they might lose. The 
American colonies having won their independ- 
ence, it was now Britain’s duty to make good 
that promise. After long negotiations, it was 
decided to grant the Iroquois a strip of land 
twelve miles in width, lying on both sides of 
the Grand River, running from its mouth to i 
source. 


























To satisfy Iroquois claims and to obtain 
land for white settlement adjacent to Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, the British authorities 


negotiated a treaty with the local Mi 
for a tract of land, roughly triangular in shape, 
reaching from Burlington Bay to the headwa- 
ters of the Grand, then south-west to Port Bur- 
well on Lake Erie. This huge area, which 
cludes present-day Guelph, was surrendered 
by the Mississaugas on December 7, 1792, for 
the sum of £1,180.7s.4d. sterling. Then, in 
1793, the Grand River tract, including the 
area north and west of Guelph ‘Township, was 
granted to the Iroquois. As a result, that area, 
now comprising Nichol, Pilkington, Wilmot, 
Waterloo and Dumfries Townships, passed 
into Iroquois hands. 

‘The rest of Wellington County lying north- 
west and north of Nichol and Pilkington, was 
surrendered by the Mississaugas at a much 
later date.‘ It was not until 1818, under two 
separate treaties, that Eramosa, Erin, West 
Garafraxa and West Luther Townships were 
surrendered. In 1825 Maryborough was made 
part of a treaty, and finally, in 1836, Minto 
and Arthur were surrendered, 

‘The primary reason for the long delay in 
signing treaties for the northern areas was that 
the land was not required for white settlement. 
With millions of acres available closer to Lake 
Ontario, and immigrants arriving at a slow 
rate, there was a huge surplus of vacant land. 
It was only when the older areas close to the 
lakes began to fill up that the government 
needed to acquire the more northerly regions, 


ad 


Although Guelph Township had been ac- 
quired by the government in 1792, it would be 
another thirty-five years before settlement 
would begin. This delay was entirely the result 
of government policy. In 1791, as a means of 
supporting a “Protestant” clergy and of 


gas 





* 


























financing government expenditures, the Colo- 
nial Office and the Government of Upper 
Canada had decided to set aside one-seventh 
of all land as Clergy Reserves, and an addi- 
tional one-seventh as Crown Reserves. These 
reserves, it was hoped, would be leased by new 
settlers and the revenue would support both 
church and government. 

In areas where settlement had not yet be- 
gun, the reserves were laid out throughout the 
townships in a checker-board pattern, so that 
their value would be representative of the av- 
erage value of the townships involved. For 
those regions already settled by Loyalists and 
other immigrants, this pattern could not be fol- 
lowed. It was decided, therefore, that whole 
townships would be set aside in new areas to 
make up for the lack of reserves in settled are- 
as. Thus it was, that in order to compensate for 
the lack of reserves in Lincoln County, the en- 
tire Township of Guelph was set aside as a 
Crown Reserve, and Puslinch was named a 
Clergy Reserve. As such, both Townships were 
closed to settlement for those who hoped to 
buy land of their own, Such would remain the 
situation until the Canada Company came 
upon the scene. 














POP 


The creation of the Canada Company arose 
from two sources: the failure of the Crown and 
Clergy Reserve leases to raise significant reve- 
nues, and the desire by a number of British 
capitalists to find an opportunity for profitable 
land speculation. In 1823 both goals began to 
come together. ‘The chief protagonist for the 
sale of the Crown and Clergy Reserves was 





John Beverley Robinson, Attorney-General of 


Canada, It was Robinson's belief that 
rves, and if possible all Crown lands, 
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should be converted to cash so that a perma- 
nent sinking fund could be created. Such a 
fund would, he believed, prevent the elected 
Legislative Assembly from forcing the voters’ 
will upon the Governor and Executive Couns 
by the Assembly’s capacity to cut off tax reve- 
nues, Although there was general agreement 
amongst the Executive Council of Upper Can- 
ada that some such step was necessary to shore 
up the government's position against the grow- 
ing demands of the Legislative Assembly for a 
share of power, no satisfactory method to 
achieve fiscal autonomy immediately pres- 
ented itself. 

Meanwhile, a second proposal for the sale of 
the reserve lands in Upper Canada was brew- 
ing. During the War of 1812, many Upper 
Canadians had experienced large financial 
losses, not merely from American soldiers who 
burned and pillaged, but also from the British 
troops who were stationed amongst them for 
the defence of Upper Canada, ‘The latter re- 
quisitioned homes, seized grain and produce, 
slaughtered livestock for food, and, as armed 
mercenaries often do, showed little concern for 
the property of those they were defending. Al- 
though the more prominent sufferers quickly 
received compensation, the great majority of 
citizens who had experienced losses received 
nothing. In spite of long and bitter complaints 
to the British authorities, and years of fruitless 
petitions to the British Government, nothing 
was done. Finally, in 1822, a group of these 
“Canadian Claimants” banded together to 
hire the Scottish novelist, John Galt, to pursue 
their case at Whitehall, It was their choice of 
Galt that would set into motion the chain of 
events that led to the settlement of Guelph 

John Galt was, by all accounts, a most unu- 
sual person, a novelist of Scottish tales, world 
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traveller, poet, author of a popular biography 
of the poet, Lord Byron, and man of affairs. 
Galt, as he says of himself, aspired as well to 
become a successfiul promoter and business- 
man.’ It was the latter aspect of Galt’s career 
(as well as his reputed influence over some 
sixty members of the British House of Com- 
mons) that drew Galt to the attention of the 
Canadian Claimants, 

Initially, in spite of his influence, Galt had 
little success in representing his clients to the 
British authorities. During 1822, he was passed 
back and forth from office to office, meeting 
everywhere with frustration and delay. Galt 
made proposal after proposal on behalf of his 
long-suffering employers, but without result? 
The British Government simply refused to 
consider any kind of a cash settlement, In the 
face of this refusal, Galt gradually evolved the 
idea of selling the vacant lands of Upper Can- 
ada to compensate his clients. 

In 1823, Galt began to put his scheme into 
motion, but by now, in his fertile mind, it took 
on larger and larger dimensions, Not only 
would he propose to sell the “Reserves” in Up- 
per Canada to satisfy his clients, but he would 
also create a gigantic land speculation and set- 
tlement company in the hopes of profiting per- 
sonally. The scale of the enterprise, as he im- 
agined it, was breath-taking. He would raise a 
lion pounds and contract to buy all the un- 
sold lands of Upper Canada. Although the 
Canada Company ultimately fell short of these 
goals, it would still be the largest enterprise of 
its kind in Canadian history. 

During 1823, Galt undertook a vigorous 
promotional campaign to sell his idea to Brit- 
ish investors. The company, he proposed, was 
to be a purely commercial venture, with a 
nominal capital of £1,000,000. John Galt 























John Galt, the founder of Guelph 














































would be hired as its manager. Within the 
year, he was able to dispose of enough shares to 
raise sufficient money to begin operations.* 

‘The charter of the Canada Company, 
passed by the British Parliament, gave it enor- 
mous powers. It could purchase, hold, im- 
prove, settle and dispose of waste or other 
lands, make advances of capital to settlers, and 
open or make improvements to roads through 
the lands to be opened for settlement’ The 
Company was granted the right to import and 
export goods free of duty, provided that such 
articles were brought in to be used for the cul- 
tivation and improvement of its lands, or ex- 
ported for the common good of its settlers. The 
right to own lands elsewhere in the British Do- 
minions was also allowed. 

‘The Company’s charter provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
sixteen Directors, four auditors and a secre- 
tary. Those elected as officers and Directors 
(soon to have their names commemorated by 
townships named afier them in the Huron 
Tract) were: Governor, Charles Bosanquet; 
Deputy-Governor, William Williams; Direc- 
tors, Robert Biddulph, Richard Blanshard, 
Robert Downie, John Easthope, Edward E 
lice, John Fullarton, Charles David Gordon, 
William Hibbert, Jr., John Hodgson, John 
Hulett, Hart Logan, Simon McGillivray, 
James McKillop, John Masterman, Martin 
“Tucker Smith, and Henry Usborne. With his 
Company incorporated, Galt was now ready to 
deal with the various government: 

During his British negotiations, Galt dealt 
primarily with the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, R. Wilmot Horton. In December, 
1823, Galt was ready with his proposal: a com- 
mission should be established to travel to Up- 
per Canada, both to assess the value of the re- 
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serves and remaining crown lands, and to 
recommend a method of disposal so that the 
war losses of the Upper Canadians could be 
satisfied. Naturally Galt suggested strongly 
that he should be one of the commissioners. 

During the spring and summer of 1824, 
Galt worked hard to sell the Canada Company 
idea to prospective shareholders. By August he 
had managed to persuade investors to sub- 
scribe to all the shares, although only a small 
first subscription of capital was paid in. None- 
theless, it was enough so that, when the time 
was right, operations could begin. Meanwhile 
Galt had been successful in getting his commis- 
sion idea accepted. As a result John Galt and 
William McGillivray were appointed to repre- 
sent the Canada Company, Francis Lockburn 
and John Harvey represented the British au- 
thorities and those of Upper Canada, and 
John Davidson was chosen by the other com- 
‘missioners to make up the commission. The 
commissioners were instructed to report to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada at 
York, which they did in March, 1825. In all, 
they were to report on the value of some 2,- 
200,000 acres of reserve lands. 

The negotiations concerning the actual pur- 
chase and price would drag on for almost an- 
other year. Ultimately, Archdeacon John 
Strachan, objecting to the low price offered for 
the Clergy Reserves, had them withdrawn 
from the agreement. In their place the Canada 
Company was offered 1,000,000 acres in the 
Huron Tract. Moreover, those Crown Reserves 
already under lease were withdrawn from the 
deal and turned over for the support of Upper 
Canada College. Remaining to be included in 
the sale were all Crown Reserves still unleased 
in townships surveyed before March 1, 1824. 
In all, these amounted to 1,322,010 acres, in- 
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Map 2: The Huron Tract. (Courtesy Public Archives of Ontario) 
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cluding the Township of Guelph. In addition 
the Company received the 1,000,000 acres in 
the Huron Tract. These lands were to be paid 
for at the rate of 3s, 6d. per acre over a twenty- 
year period. The total purchase money was to 
amount to £2,484,413 sterling. Aside from the 
simple land-jobbing of vacant Crown Reserves 
in long-settled areas, the first major undertak- 
ing of the Canada Company under Galt’s di- 
rection, was the settlement of Guelph 
Township.’ 


aad 


‘The Canada Company’s choice of Guelph 
for its first major development was a logical 
‘one. Not only was Guelph one of the largest 
vacant blocks of land remaining within trad- 
ing distance of York, but settlement was al- 
ready well established on both sides of it. To 
the west, the Iroquois had long since sold off 
Dumfries, Waterloo, Wilmot, Pilkington and 
Nichol Townships to land speculators, and 
Waterloo had received its first settlers in 1800. 
‘To the east, Erin and Eramosa had begun to 
receive settlers by 1820. Thus Guelph was now 
clearly in the path of settlement. 

When John Galt arrived in Upper Canada 
in January, 1827, to take up permanent resi- 
dence as manager of the Canada Company, he 
had already formulated his strategy for the 
project’s success, Whereas most land jobbers 
were content to sell off wild lands cheaply as 
demand arose while spending as little as possi- 
ble, Galt intended to maximize profits through 
large-scale capital investment and extensive 
advertising and promotion. Rather than have 
settlers trickle into an ever-widening frontier, 
he would present them with a ready made set- 
tlement with a town, good roads and such so- 
cial necessities as a school, market and shops | 
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already in place. Not only would such an ap- 
proach speed the rate of settlement, but it 
would greatly increase the value of farm lands 
to potential settlers. Upon Galt’s arrival he 
was greatly encouraged to find that good lands 
were becoming relatively scarce and a strong 
demand existed. Indeed, within the first few 
weeks of his arrival he received nearly three 
hundred offers to purchase lots. The Guelph 
project, then, seemed to promise every likeli- 
hood of success. 

Once Galt had set up his land sales office in 
York, recruited a staff and got sales of the scat- 
tered Grown lots moving, he was able to turn 
his attention to the Guelph project. His orderly 
and business-like approach is revealed 
instructions to his lieutenant, Dr. William 
“Tiger” Dunlop, regarding the selection of the 
Guelph townsite: 











York, 19th March, 1827 


Sir,—As the business of the company calls me away 
and I may not have the power of communication 
with you for some weeks, I leave with you the fol- 
lowing instructions for your guidance during my 
absence, or until I shall have instructed you to the 
contrary. 

You will proceed tomorrow to Ancaster and ac- 
quaint Mr. Prior and Mr. Tiffany on your arrival. 
You will receive from them whatever information 
they may have collected concerning the Guelph 
block additional to, or explanatory of, the regular 
report, a copy of which is subjoined. 

You will then proceed, with these gentlemen, 
and Mr. Ewart, whom I have desired to accompany 
you, to the proposed site of the City of Guelph, 
which site you will carefully and diligently exam- 
ine, and should it appear to you that it is inconven- 
ient or ineligible you will make a tour of the 
Guelph block for the purpose of selecting one better 
adapted for the offices and public buildings of the 
company 

But should it appear to you that the situation is 
well fitted for such purposes you may request Mr. 


Ewart to make his arrangements for procuring 
building materials without loss of time. 





As it is absolutely essential that a road should be 
cut into the block as a preliminary step to any per- 
manent improvement, you will carefully examine 
the country between the settled parts of the town- 
ships bounding on the company’s lands and run a 
blaze between these and the company’s boundary 
in the line which can be cut with the least expense 
to the company, but after passing the company’s 
imits you will run your road along the most con- 
venient line that the general face of the country 
points out, without having any reference to regular 
straight lines or angles.. 

Having set the business of the Guelph block in 
train, you will then turn your attention to exploring 
the Huron territory. 

Iam under the necessity of leaving much to your 
own discretion in this matter, allow me to beg of 
you, continually to bear in mind that whenever you 
incur an expense on account of the company it is to 
be done with a reasonable prospective view to a 
profit equivalent to the risk incurred, and that you 
are never for a moment to imagine that any object 
of a mercantile company is to be carried through 
cotite que cofite—this caution I deem necessary on 
intrusting you for the first time with a discretionary 
power, from the mode of proceeding I have uni- 
formly seen adopted in this Province and elsewhere 
by men whose modes of thinking are habitually 
military..." 











‘Three weeks after Dunlop had received his 
instructions, the Gore Gazette of Ancaster noted 
that matters in Guelph were proceeding as 
planned. On April 14, the Gazelle reported that 
the “Canada Company commence active op- 
erations cutting roads from Galt through their 
40,000 acre tract in Halton [District] and in 
selecting a scite for a town”? 

Meanwhile, Galt’s business, which had 
taken him to New York, was completed, and 
he was ready to take active command of the 
Guelph project. Galt’s strategy to make the 
most of the undertaking, and thereby to in- 





’ 

















Dr. William “The Tiger” Dunlop, 
Warden of the Forests in the Huron Tract 


crease the enthusiasm of both the employees 
and prospective buyers for it, was revealed in 
his autobiography: 


When the causes which induced me to visit New 
York were adjusted, I returned to Upper Canada 
and gave orders that operations should commence 
on St. George's Day, the 23rd of April. This was not 
without design; I was well aware of the boding 
effect of a little solemnity on the minds of most ~ 
men, and especially of the unlettered, such as the 
first class of settlers were likely to be, at eras which 
betoken destiny, like the launching of a vessel, or 
the birth of an enterprise, of which a horoscope 
might be cast. 

‘The founding of a town was certainly one of 
these, and accordingly I appointed a national holi- 
day for the ceremony, which secretly I was deter- 
mined should be celebrated so as to be held in re- 
membrance, and yet so conducted as to be only 
apparently accidentally impressive." 
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‘Travelling from New York via Dundas, 
Galt met a party of Canada Company officials 
there, and then proceeded to the village of 
“Galt”, as Shade’s Mills had been renamed, in 
his honour. On the morning of the twenty- 
third, the Canada Company party were ready 
for their journey to the proposed site of 
Guelph. Robert Thompson, one of Guelph’s 
early residents, then a child living in Galt, re- 
membered their departure; 





In the spring of 1825, my father, with his family, 
came to reside in the ‘Town of Galt. He purchased a 
lot on the west side of the Grand River, and erected 
a house where we resided for about two years, Galt 
was at that time a place of about 70 to 80 inhabit- 
ants, with one store, one tavern, grist and saw mill, 
a cooper’s shop, a distillery, and about ten dwelling 
houses. [One] morning. . my attention was arrested 
by a small group of men and ox teams on the oppo- 
site side of the river. I was then a boy of about ten 
years, and possessing, as I believed I did, a fair 
share of full-fledged curiosity in seeing and know- 
ing all that was going on around me, I hastened to 
the spot, and very soon gathered from the conversa- 
tion that the party was preparing to start for a 
place they called the Block, somewhere east of the 
‘Township of Waterloo. So far as memory serves me 
the party were as follows:- Mr. Galt, Dr. Dunlop, 
Charles Prior, John McDonald (late Sheriff of 
Goderich), William Goodin of Galt, and some eight 
or ten axe men and chain bearers—four of whom I 
knew—as Harry and Curtis Lambert, Stace and 
Ira Holdin, all residing in or near Galt. The teams 
belonged to Absalom Shade, and were loaded with 
pork, flour, whiskey, etc. “The easterly part of 
Waterloo through which they had to pass was at 
that time thinly settled, and only one settler in the 
entire Township of Guelph; this was a man named 
Rife, who had about two years previous squatted 
near the westerly limits of the ‘Township, about five 
and a half miles from the town, the creek running 
through his farm is still known as Rife’s Creek. The 
distance to be travelled from Galt was about seven- 
teen miles, and for the most part was over a rough 
and newly-made bush road. The cortege left Galt 
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at eight o'clock in the morning, and reached their 
destination about five o'clock in the afternoon.’! 


Galt’s trip from Galt to Guelph proved to be 
particularly unpleasant. Galt had remained 
behind the main party, and no sooner had he 
and “Tiger” Dunlop, his “Warden of the 
Forest” set out than they missed the blazed 
track and became lost in the forest. Galt de- 
scribed their situation as follows: 








I was excessively angry, for such an incident is no 
trifle in the woods; but after “wandering up and 
down” like the two babes, with not even the com- 
fort of a blackberry, the heavens frowning and the 
surrounding forest sullenly still, we discovered a 
hut, and “tirling at the pin,” entered and found it 
inhabited by a Dutch shoemaker. We made him 
understand our lost condition, and induced him to 
set us on the right path. He had been in the French 
army, and had, after the peace, emigrated to the 
United States; thence he had come to Upper Cana- 
da, where he bought a lot of land, which, after he 
had made some betterments, he exchanged for the 
location in the woods, or as he said himself, “Je 
swapé” the first land for the lot on which he was 
now settled. With his assistance we reached the 
skirts of the wild to which we were going, and were 
informed in the cabin of a squatter that all our men 
had gone forward. By this time it began to rain, but 
undeterred by that circumstance, we resumed our 
journey in the pathless woods. About sunset drip- 
ping wet, we arrived near the spot we were in quest 
of, a shanty, which an Indian, who had committed 
murder, had raised as a refuge for himself. . .We 
found the men under the orders of Mr. Prior, whom 
Thad employed for the Company, kindling a roar- 
ing fire...” 














In spite of the rain and dark, Galt was de- 
termined to have his ceremony. Galt contin- 
ued his narrative as follows: 


After endeavoring to dry ourselves, and having 
recourse to the store basket, I proposed to go to the 
spot chosen for the town. By this time the sun was 
set, and Dr. Dunlop, with his characteristic drol- 





lery, having doffed his wet garb, and dressed him- 
self Indian fashion, in blankets, we proceeded with 
Mr. Prior, attended by two woodmen with their 
axes. It was consistent with my plan to invest our 
ceremony with a little mystery, the better to make 
it remembered. So intimating that the main body 
of the men were not to come, we walked to the 
brow of the neighboring rising ground, and Mr. 
Prior having shewn the site selected for the town, a 
large maple tree was chosen; on which taking an 
axe from one of the woodmen, I struck the first 
stroke, To me at least the moment was 
impressive,—and the silence of the woods that ech- 
ced to the sound was as the sigh of the solemn gen- 
ius of the wilderness departing for ever. The Doctor 
followed me, then, if I recollect correctly, Mr. Prior, 
and the woodmen finished the work. The tree fell 
with a crash of accumulated thunder, as if ancient 
nature were alarmed at the entrance of social man 
into her innocent solitudes with his sorrows, his fol- 
lies, and his crimes. I do not suppose that the sub- 
limity of the occasion was unfelt by the others, for I 
noticed that after the tree fell, there was a funereal 
pause as when the coffin is lowered in the grave." 











It was “Tiger” Dunlop who put an end to 
the air of solemnity which pervaded the dark- 
ened glade. Pulling a bottle of whiskey from 
among his blankets, Dunlop proposed a toast 
to the future of Guelph and the prosperity of 
the Canada Company. After drinks all 
around, the little party returned to the cabin 
to undertake the actual labour of founding the 
Town on the morrow, 

Galt’s ceremony had its desired effect, Later 
the maple stump would be levelled and a sun 
dial fixed upon it to commemorate the event. 
As time went on the “romance” of Guelph’s 
beginnings would displace its purely commer- 
cial origins in the residents’ minds, and John 
Galt would be credited with almost superna 
tural vision. In this, at least, Galt succeeded far 
beyond his expectations. 


Pox 

















There can be little doubt but that as a pro- 
moter and land salesman, Galt was a genius. 
At every step of Guelph’s development he ut 
d the necessary capital expenditure in such 
a way as to maximize public visibility and in- 
vestor interest. These aims were foremost in his 
mind when he chose the name for the prospec- 
tive Town, The name Guelph (or Guelf) goes 
back to mediaeval times when two parties 
called the “Guelphs” and the “Ghibellines” 
contended for dominance in Italy and Ger- 
many from the eleventh to the fourteenth c 
turies. Descendents of the leaders of the 
“Guelph” party ruled as crowned heads of 
many of the small German states, and eventu- 
ally, one of these princelings, George Louis, 
Duke of Brunswick, Lunenburg and Zell, Elec- 
tor of Hanover, became George I, King of 
England. As John Galt noted, the name 
Guelph was chosen for the Town “in compli- 
ment to the Royal Family, both because I 
thought it auspicious in itself, and because 1 
could not recollect that it had ever been before 
used in the king’s dominions.” 

Perhaps Galt’s greatest success in combining 
practical investment with a publicist’s eye for 
promotion was in the building of the road from 
Waterloo Township to the site of Guelph. It 
was his aim to use the road both to raise the 
price of land in Guelph Township and to make 
his project famous. He succeeded in both. Galt 
explained the road in this way: 

















‘The works, being on a grand scale were now be- 
coming objects of curiosity. Not being restricted in 
any means which could be employed in the coun- 
try, I certainly did indulge myself in the rapidity of 
creation. . ‘The glory of Guelph (the Waterloo 
Road) was unparalleled, but like all earthly glories, 
it was destined to pass away. It consisted of a glade 
opened through the forest, about seven miles in 
length, upwards of one hundred and thirty feet in 
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width, forming an avenue, with trees on each 
far exceeding in height the most stupendous 
England. 

‘The high road to the town lay along the middle 
of this babylonian approach, which was cut so wide 
as to admit the sun and air, and was intended to be 
fenced of the usual width, the price of the land con- 
tiguous to be such as to defray the expense of the 
clearing. 

But the imagination forbears when it would at- 
tempt to depict the magnificent effect of the golden 
sun shining through the colossal vista of smoke and 
flames;—the woodmen dimly seen moving in “the 
palpable obscure,” with their axes glancing along 
in the distance. A Yankee post-boy who once drove 
me to Guelph, on emerging from the dark and sav- 
age wood, looked behind in astonishment as we en- 
tered the opening, and clapping his hands with de- 
light, exclaimed, “What an Almighty place.” 

By doing speedily and collectively works which, 
in detail, would not have been remarkable, these 
superb effects were obtained. They brought “to 
home” the wandering emigrants, gave them em- 
ployment, and by the wonder of their greatness, 
magnified the importance of the improvements. 
This gigantic vision did not cost much more than 
the publication of a novel."® 








So spectacular was the result, that, for a 
time, it rivalled Niagara Falls as a tourist at- 
traction, and both wealthy travellers and gov- 

‘nment officials came to view the fruits of 
Galt’s grand design. 

Tt was in the development and promotion of 
the Town itself, that Galt managed his greatest 
success as an innovator and salesman. Galt’s 
main interest in the development of the Town 
of Guelph was the sale of agricultural land in 
the surrounding township. Under ordinary 
conditions in Upper Canada, agricultural set- 
tlement tended to spread slowly inland from 
the good natural harbours on the Great Lakes. 
As inland settlement increased, small villages 
gradually appeared where a local stream pro- 
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vided a good site for a primitive saw or grist 
mill, or where main roads met. Eventually 
other suppliers of goods and se to the 
farming community such as blacksmiths, coo- 
pers, distillers, tanners, carders and weavers set 
up shop, and the village prospered. This 
growth, however, was entirely dependent upon 
the presence of a large, prosperous farming 
community which provided the economic base 
for the town. Berlin, for example, developed in 
exactly that pattern, 

Once such a village had developed, other 
farmers were attracted to the area by the ready 
market and many conveniences offered, and 
the resulting competition for land drove prices 
well above those demanded for land distant 
from a village. Such a pattern of mutual 
growth and economic interdependence be- 
tween village and countryside usually contin- 
ued until all available farm land was settled 
and cultivated, then growth slowed, and the 
community settled into comfortable stability. 

Galt’s plans, however, were aimed at ex- 
actly reversing this pattern. By utilizing the 
large capital resources of the Canada Gompa- 
ny, he intended to create a town containing all 
the necessary goods and services demanded by 
an advanced agricultural community, and 
which would provide a ready market for the 
locally grown produce. By creating instantly 
an advanced community, Galt hoped that 
farm land prices would rise, and the Canada 
Company would reap the benefits that usually 
came only after a long period of growth. The 
first step, therefore, was to create the Town. 

‘The main difficulty he faced, from Galt’s 
point of view, was that although the site had 
some useful assets, such as good land and sev- 
eral excellent mill seats, it possessed no advan- 
tage over its potential rivals that guaranteed 



































its success as a great commercial centre. Even 
Galt, when later defending his choice of the 
site could offer no characteristic that was not 
shared by virtually every other local village: 





It may appear ludicrous to many. . .but in truth T 
am very serious; for although Guelph is not so situ- 
ated as ever to become celebrated for foreign com- 
merce, yet the location possesses many advantages. 
Tr will be seen that it stands almost in the centre of 
the tableland which separates four of the great 
lakes, namely, Ontario, Simcoe, Huron and Erie, 
and though its own river Speed, as I named it, is 
not large, yet at the town it receives the Eramosa, 
and at a short distance flows into the Grand River, 
which may be said to be navigable from the bridge 
at Galt to Lake Erie."® 


Galt’s method of promoting Guelph was to 
plunge ahead, spending money in the early 
stages in a grand manner, and all the time 
proclaiming that Guelph’s future was assured. 
From the first he confidently called Guelph a 
city—and laid it out as though it actually was. 
As Galt explained his method 





In planning for the city, for I will still dignify it by 
that title, though applied at first in derision, I had 
like the lawyers in establishing their fees, an eye to 
fututity in the magnitude of the parts. A beautiful 
central hill was reserved for the Catholics, in com- 
pliment to my friend, Bishop Macdonell, for his ad- 
vice in the formation of the Company; the centre of 
a rising ground, destined to be hereafier a square, 
‘was appropriated to the Episcopal Church for 
Archdeacon Strachan; and another rising ground 
was reserved for the Presbyterians. Education is a 
subject so important to a community that it ob- 
tained my earliest attention, and accordingly in 
planning the town I stipulated that the half of the 
price of the building sites should be appropriated to 
endow a school, undertaking that the Company in 
the first instance, should sustain the expense of the 
building, and be gradually repaid by the sale of the 
town lots. The school house was thus among the 
first buildings undertaken to draw settlers."” 
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ap 3: Plan of the Town of Guelph, 1827. 
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Galt 


ordered the Town to be laid out 
roughly in the shape of a fan, with the streets 
converging upon the ceremonial tree stump. 
‘This arrangement gave easy access from all di- 
rections to the best mill seats and to the large 
plot that Galt had reserved for a market 
square. Considerable care was taken to leave 
several large parks and open spaces. In keep- 
ing with Galt’s determination to convey a feel- 
ing of optimism to prospective settlers, the 
Town was laid out to accommodate several 
thousand inhabitants—a population larger 
than would be achieved for decades to come. 














aon 


For all of Galt’s enthusiastic promotion, it is 
doubtful that Guelph would have grown so 
rapidly had he not poured men and money 
into the preparation of the townsite. By paying 
good wages Galt attracted workmen and their 
families to Guelph.'® Because the influx. of 
workmen caused a housing shortage, Galt used 
Canada Company funds to construct log hous- 
es, then sold the houses and lots to the work- 
men on credit, By such methods Guelph was 
given the appearance of a successful booming 
centre and more workmen were attracted 
there, ‘Thus, as long as Galt continued to pour 
large amounts of capital into Guelph, thereby 
ensuring jobs and creating an artificial pros- 
perity, rapid population growth was assured. 

In addition to building houses for his work- 
men, Galt moved ahead quickly in the devel- 
‘opment of public works. Gordon and Waterloo 
Streets were cleared and levelled, and the mar- 
ket square was cleared of trees as well. Among 
the first buildings erected was the market 
house, which consisted of a cottage roof sup- 














ported by twelve sets of double posts of squared 
timber. 








‘The most imposing building erected that 
first summer was a large log building called by 
Galt “The Priory” after its builder, Charles 
Prior. The Priory stood on elevated ground on 
the banks of the Speed, about a hundred yards 
from the ceremonial tree stump. The main 
structure, built of natural logs, measured about 
50 by 33 feet, with a lean-to wing on either 
end, and a rustic porch facing the river at the 
front.!? 
case with most of his undertak- 
ings, Galt had a larger end in view when he or- 
dered the Priory built. He says: 


As was the 





I had some reason to hope that Mr. Weld of Lul- 
worth Castle (now Cardinal Weld of Rome) would 
come to Upper Canada, and probably make it his 
residence. Being desirous to allure him to Guelph, I 
had this in view in converting the receiving house 
into a habitation, 

Having in some sort a kind of taste in architec- 
ture, it seemed to me that the house could be made 
into a comfortable ecclesiastical abode, and accord- 
ingly, although it was only ten feet high in the ceil- 
ing, T employed my best skill in laying it out. The 
reader will be pleased to recollect, that it was but a 
cottage of one storey and formed of trunks of trees; 
as I have said, however, before, it was of its kind 
very beautifully constructed by Mr. Prior, external- 
ly. Lonly added a rustic portico to it, of trees with 
bark, but illustrative of the origin of the Ionic or- 
der: it did not cost five pounds. The interior was 
planned for effect, and on entering was imposing, 
but the hall and two principal rooms were only 
twenty feet some inches square.” 

















Although Galt failed to persuade Weld to 
come to Guelph, the Priory served both as a 
residence for Galt and the Canada Company 
commissioners during their stay in Guelph and 
asa receiving house for new immigrants, 

In order to speed Guelph’s growth as a com- 
mercial centre, Galt undertook the establish- 
ment of a wholesale depot at Burlington and a 





retail general store in Guelph. The Guelph 
store was intended not only to sell a wide vari- 
ety of goods to, townspeople and farmers, but 
also, once farming was established, to buy and 
export local grain and produce. Like most re~ 
tail stores of the period it operated on a two- 
price system: one price for cash and a much 
higher price for items bought on credit. Of 
course, Galt intended that the store and ware- 
house should make a profit. Galt says: 


‘Among the inducements held out to obtain the re- 
serves at a moderate price, was the vast advantages 
which would arise to the province from having an 
opulent ‘company interested in promoting its im- 
provement. One of the most obvious modes of ac- 
complishing this, was, as it appeared to me, to re- 
© payments in produce, and to undertake the 
sale of it on consignment. By an arrangement con- 
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templated, in the event of the directors agreeing to 
this, I conceived that the commissions on the con- 
signments of wheat would defray all the official ex- 
penses, and a stimulus would be given to the pros- 
perity of the Province, which would soon 
compensate the country for all the profit that might 
be drawn from it in consequence of the Company's 
speculation.2 

In addition to the workmen who were at- 
tracted to Guelph by the high wages, two other 
types of immigrants arrived in 1827, a group of 
craftsmen and a few independent businessmen. 
Between them these immigrants began to pro- 
vide the nucleus of commercial activities nec- 
essary to attract farmers to Guelph Township. 

While Galt was in New York in March, 
1827, he had arranged with the British Consul, 
James Buchanan, to seek out and forward 





The Prior as it appeared circa 1864. 
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skilled tradesmen whose erafis would be useful 
ina rural commercial centre. These tradesmen 
began to arrive in Guelph shortly after the 
work of development had begun. Thus John 
Owen Lynch, blacksmith; Thomas Stewart, 
shoemaker; William Gibbs, baker; William 
Holmes, wagon maker; and William Collins 
and James Anderson, carpenters, were among 
the first to arrive in Guelph. They immedi- 
ately set up small workshops and began manu- 
facturing to meet local needs. 

The most important of the independent 
businessmen to arrive in Guelph in 1827 were 
David Gilkison (eldest son of Captain William 
Gilkison, a cousin of John Galt) and William 
Leaden, his partner. The firm of Gilkison and 
Leaden announced the opening of their gen- 
eral store in the Gore Gazette on August 18: 

New Srore IN GUELPH 
D. Gilkinson and Co., announce to the Inhabitants 
of Guelph, Waterloo, Dumfries, Eramosa, Esquesing 
and the other Townships in that Vicinity, that they 
have opened a Store of Goods, in the Town of 
Guelph, and that they will dispose of them on rea- 


sonable terms, for prompt payment. 
Guelph, Aug. 18, 1827. 











In addition to their store, Gilkison and 
Leaden proposed to Galt that the Canada 
Company should build a grist mill which they 
would lease with an option to purchase. This 
proposal was rejected. A resolution passed by 
the directors of the Canada Company on Au- 
gust 3, 1827, states the reasons: 





ResoLution VIIL—That Messrs. Gilkison and 
Leading’s [sic] proposal for renting and ultimately 
purchasing a grist mill to be built by the company 
is entirely inadmissable. That ifa grist mill is neces- 
sary or wanted, it will in all probability soon pay it- 
self, and therefore if the company is to build a mill, 
that it be supported at the company’s expense until 
it can be let or disposed of to advantage, but that it 





















is considered a more eligible plan to grant a mill 
seat, and even to advance a moderate sum of capi- 
tal asa loan to parties who may be induced to build 
a grist mill at their own risk and charge.” 








The Canada Company having rejected 
their proposal for a grist mill, Gilkison and 
Leaden decided to build a saw mill. Purchas- 
ing a mill seat and twenty-five acres of land on 
August 12, 1827, (for 7s. 6d. per acre, a total of 
£9. 7s, 6d.) they built a dam and erected a saw- 
mill. Until then, there had been a serious 
shortage of sawn lumber, and the mill oper 
ated day and night to satisfy the local demand. 
For the first time, frame buildings could be 
erected and the interior of log cabins could be 
improved. 

In addition to Gilkison and Leaden, several 
other businessmen set up establishments. Tav- 
ems were opened by Philip Jones and John 
Read, and in August this advertisement for 
Guelph’s first “manufacturer” appeared in the 
Gore Gazette: 














Guelph—James Livingston. Taylor & Habit-Maker, 
respectfully calls upon the Inhabitants for their cu: 
tom. Guelph, Aug. 18, 1827. 








Not all these businessmen and tradesmen, 
however, were used to working under the 
difficult conditions imposed by the pioneer en- 
vironment. Acton Burrows recounts one such 
incident with amusing results: 





In September Mr. Samuel Wright arrived here and 
opened a bakery on the Dundas Road, near the riv- 
er. The bakery was in the open air, built of lime- 
stone, and not being accustomed to such ovens, 
and, indeed, being a miller by trade, not having a 
very large experience in baking at all, he one day 
heated the oven so hot that he transformed it into a 
miniature limekiln, and it crumbled into dust be- 
fore his eyes.” 


By midsummer, Galt could report that in 








general outline the town was taking shape. Be- 
tween May and August, 1827, no less than 
thirty lots had been sold, and most had some 
form of habitation built upon them. Acton 
Burrows gives this list of purchasers: 


Lot 1 Jas. D. Oliver Aug. 11 
Lot 2. ‘Allan McDonnell Aug. 12 
Lot 3 Alex, Elder May 20 
Lot 4 Thomas Leigh = 

Lot 5 Thos. Kelly May 31 
Lot 6 Aaron Anderson May 15 
Lot 8 Edward Worswick May 27 
Lot 9 Nancy Riffe May 27 
Lot 10 Bernard McTague May 31 
Lot 11 Bernard McTague May 31 
Lot 12 Jas. Thompson May 31 
Lot 13 Jas. McLevy May 31 
Lot 14 Robert McLevy May 27 
Lot 15 David Gilkison May 27 
Lot 16 Chas. Boynton May 17 
Lot 17 Philip Jones May 17 
Lot 19 Andrew McVean May 19 
Lot 20 Wm. Elliott May 16 
Lot 21 Wm. Leaden May 16 
Lot 22 Wm. Leaden May 16 
Lot 23. Wm. Reid May 16 
Lot 24 James Smith, Jr May 28 
Lot 25 Geo. Abbott June 1 

Lot 27 Geo. Dobbies May 19 
Lot 29 Wm. Reid May 16 
Lot 35 Thos. Butler June 2 

Lot 42. Jas. Corbet July 10 
Lot 47 Geo. Whiteside June 9 

Lot 53. Wm. Goodwin June 2 

Lot 71 Chas. Armstrong Aug. 12 


Of these purchasers, J.D. Oliver, lot 1, built 
the first stone house in ‘Town, and was given 
his lot free by Galt as a reward for his confi- 
dence in Guelph’s future.2* 

On August 1, 1827, Galt wrote Dr. Moir, 
the editor of many of his works, describing the 
progress made in developing the village: 





L have been engaged in the interesting task of. 
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laying the foundations of a city at this place—at the 
ceremony of which, if I had no vultures to omenate 
wars and conquests, thousands of pigeons came in 
flocks. . . The town thrives amazingly. Upwards of 
a hundred and sixty building lots are engaged, and 
the approach to it, on one side, is probably the 
finest avenue in the world, being upwards of seven 
miles in length. . .I have not had a book in my 
hand, save an old magazine, for the last six weeks; 
but I'am laying the foundation of an academy, the 
Company having allowed me to reserve one half of 
the money arising from the sale of the land in the 
town for that purpose, by which I have already up- 
wards of two thousand pounds in store. I have got a 
school already opened in a shed—three taverns 
filled with boarders—a khan after the Turkish fash- 
ion, which accommodates eighteen families. I am 
about to begin a church, having received £100 from 
the Bishop to begin with. We have a regular mail- 
coach twice a week, a post office, and they speak al- 
ready of getting up a newspaper, and a bank agent; 
all this since the 23rd April, at which time the site 
of the market place was in the centre of the wood, 
some miles from any habitation?” 


Galt’s self-satisfaction at the progress was 
well deserved. 


ad 


In contrast to the rapid settlement and com- 
mercial development of the village, Galt had 
only limited success in settling the agricultural 
community around it, High among Galt’s pri- 
orities in developing the Township was the 
creation of a network of good roads. These 
roads, Galt hoped, would not only open the 
farm lands for settlement, but also attract the 
trade of older settled areas to Guelph. Thus, as 
soon as Absalom Shade, the contractor for the 
Waterloo Road, had completed that work, he 
and his men were set to work clearing the 
Dundas Road through Puslinch Township. In 
addition the Elora Road was opened to the 
Township line. Work on both these roads, and 
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others, would continue as long as Galt directed 
the affairs of the Canada Company 

In spite of extensive road building and ad- 
vertising, only one significant group of settlers 
took up farm lands in 1827. These were known 
as the La Guayran settlers, The La Guayrans 
were a group of fifty-seven men, women and 
children who, in 1825 had been persuaded to 
leave Britain by the lavish promises of the Co- 
lumbian Company, a South American-based 
competitor of the Canada Company. The La 
Guayrans had sailed to Caracas, but finding 
that the glowing promises of easy wealth were 
false, had attempted to return to England. In 
April, 1827, they reached Philadelphia, and 
being destitute, appealed to the British Consul 
for help. That gentleman, being aware of the 
existence of the Canada Company, but appar- 
ently failing to appreciate its purely commer- 
cial aims, forwarded the La Guayrans to 
Guelph as objects of charity looking for free 
land. 

When they arrived in Guelph, the La Guay- 
rans presented a pitiful spectacle. Because of 
their poverty, the unhealthy climate of their 
Latin American residences, and the long and 
difficult journey, several of the men and many 
of the women and children were in a weak and 
unhealthy condition, What was Galt to do 
when faced by this ragged and emaciated 
group? Clearly the La Guayrans ought to have 
been the responsibility of the British govern- 
ment, and Galt had neither the spare funds 
nor the authority of the Canada Company to 
spend money on their behalf, 

Galt’s decision was typically decisive. He 
made the assumption that government author- 
ities would accept responsibility for the La 
Guayrans, and withheld a portion of the gov- 
ernment funds in his hands to pay for their 














care. Those capable of labour, he put to work 
clearing the Elora Road. The government, 
however, refused to accept responsibility for 
the La Guayrans, and ordered Galt to immedi- 
ately forward the money that he had held back 
to pay their expenses. 

In the meantime, the La Guayrans had re- 
covered their health and strength, and by their 
industry and thrift had demonstrated to Galt 
that they were likely to become desirable set- 
ters. Galt, therefore, allotted each of them fifty 
acres of land, at the usual price, but allowed 
them to defer the down payment, with the un- 
derstanding that they were not only to pay for 
their land and supplies, but also the cost of 
their upkeep during their illness, all at six per 
cent per annum interest.” 

From Galt’s point of view, the affair, while 
provoking, turned out well in the end. The La 
Guayrans, to their credit, fulfilled their obliga- 
tions to the Canada Company to the penny. 
But many and bitter were the memor 
tained by them and their descendents of the 
interest charged and the high prices exacted 
for goods bought on credit at the Canada 
Company store.” 

Among the La Guayrans were many who 
would contribute much to Guelph’s develop- 
ment. Mrs. B.S. Kennedy, one of their descen- 
dents recorded some of their names for posteri- 
ty: Alex McTavish, Donald Gillies, Alex. 
Reid, —McFie, Peter Butchard, Angus Camp- 
bell, —Holliday, Joseph McDonald, Capt 
MeDonald, Jas. Stirton, Jas. McQuillan, Wm. 
Patterson, —Rose, —McCrae, John Dean, 
Jas. May, Thos. Knowles, Thos. Daly, three 
families of Kennedys, M. Sweetnam, and 
others, settled on the Elora Road in what was 
later called the Scotch Block. Although a 
number of the La Guayrans sold their farms 





sre: 
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On Board an Immigrant Ship in the Thirties. (Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 
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after making improvements, those who stayed 
and struggled through the first difficult years 
eventually became prosperous farmers.” 
Cd 

In order to publicize Guelph’s auspicious 
beginnings, Galt decided to hold a gala cele- 
bration to which he invited influential people 
from all over the province. His choice of Au- 
gust 12 was typical of Galt’s strategy: 








1 appointed the 12th of August as a kind of fair in 
the new town, invited a number of friends, and 
gave a public dinner in the market-house to the in- 
habitants; for it required not the wisdom of Solo- 
mon to see that occasional amusements were nec 
sary to promote content, and I have always had a 
peculiar enjoyment in the hilarity of others. But the 
12th of August was not chosen without design: it 
was the King’s birthday, celebrated in the first 
town of the family name; the anniversary of the 
day on which the Canada Company was instituted; 
the anniversary also of my father and mother’s 
wedding; the birthday of one of my sons, and 
within six hours of being the anniversary of 
another. 











The celebration, by all accounts, was a 
great success, but Galt would remember the 
occasion with considerable unhappiness. 

As described by George Gurnett, editor of 
the Gore Gazette in the issue dated August 13, 
1827, the day began on a festive note: 





‘Tue Crry of GuetPH 
In proportion as the operations of the Canada 
Company, and the magnitude of their plans for 
bringing into active usefulness the vast tracts of un- 
cultivated forests, developed themselves, the public 
feeling in this section of the country becomes more 
extensively and deeply interested in the successful 
prosecution of these operations. It is to this 
fecling—after making due allowance for the attrac- 
tions of a roasted ox, etc.—to which we should 
principally attribute the presence of so large a 
number of persons, (not less than 500) at Guelph 
yesterday, who had assembled from different parts 


























to witness the ceremony of laying the 
corner stones of two Public Buildings now erecting 
in that town by the Canada Company. ‘The corner 
stone of the ‘Seminary’ was laid about one o'clock 
pam. by Mr. Galt, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Sheed, 
who delivered an address appropriate to the 
occasion. The corner stone of the office of the 
Warden was next laid by Dr. Dunlop. Two or three 
newspapers, (an Albion, a York and a Gore Ga- 
zette) together with one or two Colonial Bank 
notes, were deposited in the cavity prepared for the 
purpose in the corner stone, which was then cov- 
ered by another of the same dimensions, when Dr. 
D. ascended the stone and gave three cheers for the 
King and Canada Company in which he was 
heartily joined by the spectators.” 


In addition to the founding of the Guelph 
“seminary” as the school was called, the c 
bration was noteworthy for the creation of an 
agricultural society aimed at serving the inte 
ests of west-central Upper Canada. The Gore 
Gazette described this event: 
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During the evening it was proposed by Mr. Galt, 
and assented to by the gentlemen present, that an 
agricultural society should be forthwith established 
in this part of Upper Canada. Mr. Galt expatiated 
at considerable length upon the advantages which 
had resulted to the agricultural and breeding inter- 
ests at home from the institution of such societies, 
and anticipated equally valuable results from their 
introduction into this Province, in which, as yet 
nothing of the kind had been projected. It was sub- 
sequently, 

Resolved: ‘That a society, to be called the 
‘Agricultural Society of Upper Canada,’ be now es- 
tablished, and that the gentlemen present, who 
may affix their signatures now entered into, to con- 
stitute the members of that society, with powers to 
add to their numbers. 

‘That John Galt, Esq., be the President of said so- 
ciety. 

That the Hon. W. Dickson, Geo. Hamilton, 
Esq., and John Brant, Esq., be a committee to man- 
age the aflairs of said society, with power to add to 
their numbers, and that John Brant, Esq., be se 
tary of the same. 
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That T. Coke, Esq., of Norfolk, J.C. Curwen, 
Esq., of Cumberland, and Sir John Sinclair, of Ul- 
ster, be elected honorary members of said society. 

‘That a meeting of the officers above named shall 
be held on an early day, for the purpose of drafting 
a constitution, which shall be submitted to the 
members of the society, for their scrutiny and ap- 
probation, 

‘That an annual meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Upper Canada shall be held at Guelph, on 
the 12 August in each succeeding year. 

‘The resolutions were signed by the greater part 
of the gentlemen present.” 














The centre piece of the celebration was the 
two feasts prepared: a roast ox for the public 
and a formal dinner for the invited gentry. 
The Gore Gazette gave this description of the 
meal 








About two o’clock a very excellent dinner, consist- 
ing of the ox which had been roasted whole, and 
consequently cut up in joints, for the occasion, and 
a great variety of other excellent dishes, was served 
up in the market house, and partaken of by the 
farmers, and their wives and the lads and lasses 
from the neighboring Townships of Eramosa, 
Waterloo, Esquesing, etc.—the workmen employed 
by the company, and many other of the inhabitants 
of the town, to the number, we are informed, of 
three hundred persons. Messrs, Martin and 
McDonnel, and two other gentlemen connected 
with the company, présided at the different tables, 
and waited on the company during the dinner, 
after which, wine and liquors passed freely round, 
and a number of loyal and patriotic toasts were 
drunk; while a small band of musicians performed 
a number of appropriate airs without the building. 
A rustic dance succeeded the more solid enjoyments 
above mentioned, and continued till the declining 
sun summoned the lasses and their swains from the 
scene of festivity to their distant homes." 





In contrast to these rustic entertainments, 
the dinner for the invited guests was much 
more formal: 


In the evening about forty gentlemen sat down to 
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an elegant dinner of two courses, in the company’s 
large hall, at which Mr. Galt presided, supported 
by Hon. Mr. Dickson and the Rev. Mr. Sheed. Dr. 
Dunlop acted as vice. After the cloth was removed 
the following toasts were given: 
‘The King—three times three. 
‘Song, God Save the King. 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy—three times 
three. 
Song, Hearts of Oak: 
Duke of Sussex and the rest of the Royal 
‘amily—three times three. 
Song, Hail! Star of Brunswick. 
‘The memory of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York—drank in solemn silence. 
Lord Dalhousie and the British Army in North 
America—great applause—three times three. 
Air—Blue Bornes over the Border. 








‘The chairman next proposed the health of Sir Per- 
egrine Maitland, and the Province of Upper Cana- 
da, He stated that although there must be, in so 
large an assembly, persons whose opinions might be 
at variance with regard to some of the Licutenant- 
Governor's political measures, there could be no 
two opinions with regard to the purity of his mo- 
tives, as His Majesty's representative, or his private 
virtues as a man, After enumerating the many pub- 
lic works for the improvement of the Province 
which have been begun under his Excellency’s ad- 
ministration, he proposed the toast which was 
drunk with three times three, 

Air—Grenadiers’ March. 





It was ironic indeed that after such a long 
and fulsome toast to Sir Peregrine Maitland 
that Galt would soon find himself deeply in- 
volved in a bitter quarrel with Sir Peregrine, 
Canada Company officials and the British 
Colonial Office over a supposed slight to Sir 
Peregrine at the dinner, Galt described the 
controversy this way: 


‘The first toast after dinner was of course the King, 
the next, the rest of the Royal Family. The army 
and navy were certainly intentionally omitted, be- 
cause the list of public toasts was long enough with- 
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out them, but in their stead were the governor-in- 
chief of the provinces, and the lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada. In giving the former, I took oc- 
casion to mention that I had a particular pleasure 
in proposing it, as I regarded myself personally in- 
debted to the Earl of Dalhousie. The next was Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, which I prefaced with strong 
assurance of the alacrity with which my every wish 
had been met by his Excellency; no more than the 
truth; and it was in consequence drunk with 
marked approbation. But will it be credited, that 
an occasion of mere festivity was converted into one 
that served to justify detraction? It was said that I 
had omitted to drink the health of Sir Peregrine, 
and that I had seized the opportunity to abuse the 
clergy corporation. The matter taken by itself was 
trivial, and but for the assurance that it gave of my 
being an object of malevolence, would have been 
disregarded. 











No sooner had Sir Peregrine Maitland 
heard of the supposed slight, than he wrote to 
the British Secretary of State, Mr. Huskisson, 
who passed the complaint on to the board of 
directors of the Canada Company. They, with- 
out investigation or giving Galt a chance to ex- 
plain, assumed Galt to be guilty, and wrote 
him, reprimanding him and stating that they 
altogether disapproved of his behavior. 

To say the least, Galt was chagrined and 
angered by the injustice of the accusations. He 
sent a letter to London offering his resignation, 
but Charles Bosanquet, the Governor, refused 
to accept it. As Galt rightly remarked, the 
whole incident in itself was both trivial and 
vexatious. Unfortunately, the willingness of 
the Canada Company officials to believe the 
worst was symptomatic of deeper problems de- 
veloping within the company. Within the year 
these problems would result in an open break 
between Galt and his employers. 

In the meantime, all appeared well in the 
bustling community. In the euphoria of the 














moment, the editor of the Gore Gazette ex- 
claimed: 

Each individual present appeared happy and 
joyous—he was pleased at the generous hospitality 
and affability of his host—pleased to see all around 
him as happy as himself—and as a patriot he was 
pleased at the brilliant prospects of national pros- 
perity, which the scene of enterprise and industry 
before him justified. ..We do think it impossible for 
any individual—not absolutely a stoic—to look 
upon such a scene as that which presented itself 
upon this occasion—upon the __ extensive 
improvements—in clearing land, cutting out spa- 
cious streets and public roads, and in erecting 
dwelling houses and public buildings—the result of 
only about three months labor—wlthout indulging 
in some feelings of gratification at the prospect. . .” 











For Galt, this day was probably the high 
point of his Canadian career 


ROE 

The balance of the summer and fall passed 
off uneventfully. A few more settlers came, but 
the necessity of completing houses before the 
onset of winter meant that most immigrants 
arrived in a rush in the spring and early sum- 
mer. The main occupation, therefore, was 
completing those buildings already begun. For 
the inexperienced settler, as James Innes 
pointed out, this was no easy task 








As there was no such thing as a cooking stove, the 
ig of suitable fire places was a most arduous 
undertaking, Exorbitant prices were charged by the 
initiated for the performance of very moderate serv- 
ices and as all the settlers were comparatively poor, 
very moderate accommodation had to suffice. 
Many of the first houses had nothing but the cold 
earth for a floor, Some hewed basswood planks with 
their axes and others more experienced brought the 
whip saw into operation. The chimneys were for 
the most part of the most primitive character and it 
was really surprising that more fires did not occur 
during the first year or two when the protection 
against it was generally of such a flimsy character. 


















In addition to completing their houses, sev- 
eral additions were made to Guelph’s commer- 
cial life. A post office was opened under the su- 
pervision of John Reid in one wing of the 
Priory, and the first livestock was imported to 
the Town when John O. Lynch brought in a 
horse and cow. By fall there were three teams 
of horses in the village: one team owned by 
John Galt, one by the firm of Gilkison and 
Leaden, and the third by Benjamin Harrison 
who used them to draw loads of merchandise 
from Niagara. Finally, following the offer of a 
house and lot to the operator of the first loom 
in Guelph, James Hodgert imported a loom 
and wove the first cloth in the winter of 1827- 
1828. 

This winter also saw the birth of Guelph’s 
first white children, Letitia Brown, daughter of 
Galt’s “grog boss” who received a free lot, as 
the first born, and Thomas Lynch, son of John 
O. Lynch, the blacksmith, the first male child, 

In addition to the settlers already named, 
Robert Thompson gives a list of those first-year 
immigrants still living on Guelph’s fiftieth an- 
niversary. These were: 

















jas. Lynch, Hugh Henry, Robt. Thompson, Jas. 
8 ¥ 
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McQuillan, Mrs. Jas. McQuillan, Felix Hanlon, 
Mrs. Michael Allen, Mrs. Ann Keough, D. Stirton, 
Donald Wallace, Hugh Wallace, Alex McDonald, 
Walter McDonald, Alex Kennedy (teacher), Thos. 
McBride, Mrs. McBride, John Gillis, Mrs. Charles 
McTague, Mrs. John McTague, Mrs. Peter McTa- 
gue, Mrs. Soden, Mrs. Bickiers, Mrs. Tobin, Rory 
McCrae, Wm, McCrae, Henry Foster, James Ben- 
ham, Mrs. Macdonald (widow), mother of Alex 
Macdonald; Mrs. McCrae (widow), mother of 
Wm. and Rory McCrae; Wm. Croft, Miss F. Har- 
rison, Mrs. Henry, Alex Campbell, Thomas 
Daily? 











For Guelph, its founder and its residents, 
the year ended full of hope and optimism. 
From a wilderness tract a village had been 
ated and a society begun which promised 
much for the future. If they were poor now, 
Guelph’s residents expected, if not wealth, at 
ast comfort would be theirs in the future. As 
for John Galt, not only had he accomplished 
the first major step of the Guelph project, but 
he had successfully begun the sale of lands in 
other areas as well. The only cloud on the ho- 
rizon remained the continued uneasiness of the 

Canada Company Directors at Galt’s ambi- 
tious and expensive undertakings. 

















From an oil portrait of Jokn Galt by Joshua Smith, R.B.A. 
inting was presented tothe City of Guelph by the descendants of Mr. Galt 
on April 23rd, 1927, in honour of their centenary celebrations 











II 


Galts Departure 
and Aftermath 











In 1828, with the opening of the spring sea- 
son, activities: in Guelph commenced where 
they had left off the previous fall. With Charles 
Prior away in the Huron Tract, Galt hired 
Samuel Strickland to manage Canada Com- 
pany affairs in Guelph. Under Strickland’s di- 
rection, Galt’s policy of aggressive capital ex- 
penditure and development continued. 

When Strickland arrived in Guelph to take 
up duties there, he found that the “City” con- 
sisted of some thirty log houses, an equal num- 
ber of shanties, a large frame tavern (likely 
Robert Elder’s) not yet completed, a store 
(Gilkison & Leaden), and the walls of two 
stone buildings (the “seminary” and Dr. 
Dunlop’s headquarters).' ‘Thus it fell to Surick- 
land to complete the works begun by Galt in 
1827, and to undertake the construction of sev- 
eral new projects. 

Amongst the undertakings ordered by Galt 
in 1828 was the construction of a third stone 
building. It was Galt’s intention to spur 
Guelph’s growth by temporarily moving the 
headquarters of the Canada Company to 
Guelph, thereby greatly increasing local eco- 
nomic activity. ‘This building was also in- 
tended as the premises of a bank, and it was 




















Early harrowing. Frame and teeth of wood. 
(Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 
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erected with iron doors and a strong stone 
vault. Unfortunately, this building was never 
used for either of these purposes. When Galt 
was forced out of the Canada Company, that 
institution’s enthusiasm for Guelph wained, 
and the “bank” became a very expensive wa- 
rehouse, occasionally used as an immigrant de- 
pot. When the Honourable Adam Fergusson 
visited Guelph in 1831, the “bank” was 
pointed out to him by J.D. Oliver who re- 
marked, “there stands the bank that never 
stopped—since it never commenced.”? 

‘The most important of Strickland’s under- 
takings in 1828 was the continuation of street 
clearings and the erection of bridges over the 
river on the Eramosa and Dundas Roads. ‘The 
Dundas Road bridge over the Speed River was 
a substantial affair, built on piles and con- 
structed of squared timbers. Since a consider 
ble number of early settlers had taken up land 
in the southern part of the township and had 
hitherto been forced to ferry themselves across 
the river on a crude raf, the bridge was a great 
convenience. During the summer Wyndham 
Street was cleared to the point where it met 
Woolwich Street, while improvements contin- 
ued on the Scotch Block, Eramosa, Waterloo 
and Dundas Roads. 

Settlers arriving to take up land found that 
with the community developing, Galt had 
raised prices in order to begin recouping on 
the Canada Company investment, and had 
tablished new, tougher regulations to ensure 
prompt payment. In Guelph, the flexible terms 
which had been offered the La Guayrans 
would not again be repeated, An advertise- 
ment in the Gore Gazette of October 27, 1827, 
laid down the new terms: 

Canapa COMPANY 
The following are the terms on which the Canada 





























Company will sell lands in the Township of 
Guelph, from this date until notice to the contrary 
is given by public advertisement. 

Ist. Town Lots, 40 dollars in cash. Purchasers are 
required to commence preparations for building, 


within three months, and to have their houses 
finished within 12 months from the date of pur- 
chase. 
2nd. Farm Lots of 25, or 50, or 100 acres, paid in 
cash, 2 dollars per acre. On credit (that is, one fifth 
in advance, and the remainder in four equal an- 
nual instalments, with interest), two and one half 
dollars per acre. 
5rd. Farm Lots of from 100 to 200 acres, two dol- 
lars and a half per acre; one third in advance, and 
the remainder in two years, with interest; or two 
dollars and a quarter cash. 
4h. Persons purchasing Farm Lots are not re- 
quired to purchase Town Lots. Nor are purchasers 
of Town Lots required to purchase Farm Lots. 
5th. Purchasers of Farm Lots are required to com- 
mence improvements thereon within 12 months 
from the date of purchase. Those who have pur- 
chased Town Lots are not required to build houses 
on their farms, but they must, where the lots front 
the road, enclose them with a complete fence 
Those who have not purchased Town Lots are re- 
quired to commence preparations for building 
houses on their farms, within three months, and to 
have them finished and inhabited within 12 months 
from the date of purchase. 
Guelph, 25th Sept., 1827 
‘Thomas Blair Husband, Clerk? 











Of course, these new terms made it more 
difficult for poor immigrants to buy land. 
Nonetheless, Canada Company advertising ar- 
gued that although land prices had risen con- 
siderably since the previous year, the advanced 
state of settlement made Guelph an attractive 
site for the settler who possessed some capital. 
A Canada Company prospectus, issued on 
February 1, 1828, put it this way 





istrict of Gore, 


On the largest of the [Crown Reserve] Blocks, si 
ated in the county of Halton, and 











and containing above 42,000 acres, a town, now 
called Guelph, has been laid out in a central posi- 
tion, to which roads from the adjoining Townships 
have been opened at the expense of the Company; 
and the progress made by the ‘Town and the settle- 
ments in its vicinity has exceeded expectation, and 
is understood to be without precedent in Canada. 
This Town is situated on a branch of the Ouse, 
or Grand River of Lake Erie, called the River 
Speed, which is a considerable stream, with falls in 
the vicinity of the Town sufficient to afford sites for 
fifteen or twenty mills. Limestone, easily quarried, 
and which makes excellent lime, is found in the im- 
mediate vicinity of those falls, and clay well 
adapted for making bricks is plentiful; the land is 
found covered with heavy timber, so that all mate- 
rials for building were abundant, and no time was 
lost in improving these advantages. The operation 
of clearing ground for the Town Plot was com- 
menced on the 23rd of April; the first building 
erected was a large house for the reception of set- 
tlers on their arrival; and, as an encouragement to 
the carly settlers, it was promised, on behalf of the 
Company, to set apart one-half of the prices ob- 
tained for Town Lots as a fund for building a 
school-house, and maintaining a_ schoolmaster; 
while sites for churches and burying-grounds were 
given gratuitously to all religious denominations 
applying for the same. As a further inducement to 
carly settlers, the price at first fixed for Town Lots 
of a quarter of an acre each, was twenty dollars, 
with the privilege to purchasers to take up farms in 
the vicinity, of fifty acres each, at 7s. 6d. currency, 
or one and a half dollars per acre. These prices, 
however, being insufficient to pay the expenses in- 
curred by the Company, were subsequently raised, 
st 0 thirty dollars, and then to forty dollars for 
‘Town Lots, and to 10s. and 12s. per acre for the 
Farms, and at these different prices, according to 
the respective dates at which the contracts were 
made, above 200 Town Lots, and 16,000 acres of 
land had been engaged previously to the Ist of Oc- 
tober; at which period seventy-six houses were 
built, or building—a saw-mill was in operation—a 
brick-kiln was actually burning—a grist-mill was in 
progress—a market-house, two taverns, and several 
stores have been opened—several tradesmen and 
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mechanics had established themselves, and found 
advantageous employment—a temporary school- 
house was regularly attended by above forty chil- 
dren, and the foundation of a stone building for a 
permanent school-house has been laid—a pr 
office was in preparation—and, in short, i 
progress of this Town may be assumed as a criter- 
ion for other settlements to be opened by the Com- 
pany, it is considered to afford abundant evidence 
of the encouragement given by the Company to sett- 
Jers on their lands.4 











In sum, the advertisement promised that, 
“an agriculturalist of industrious habits may in 
all cases, and more especially if he have some 
capital wherewith to begin, look forward to the 
possession, in a few years, of comfort and inde- 
pendence as a landed proprietor. . .” In order 
to emphasize the fact that the Company 
wanted only those settlers with sufficient capi- 
tal to make a substantial beginning at farming 
in Guelph, the advertisement firmly asserted 
that “The Company will not defray, or con- 
tribute towards defraying, the expense of em- 
barking emigrants from the United Kingdom, 
or of conveying them to their place of location 
in Canada.”* 

Although these higher prices and tougher 
regulations appear to have reduced the flow of 
settlers to Guelph, still considerable growth 
occurred.’ Guelph lay directly in the path of 
the advancing agricultural frontier and shared 
in the general population growth thus created, 
as shown in Table I. 

As in 1827, most of the 
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settlers were poor 
verything except spirit, and depended for 
their livelihood upon wages earned by working 
for the Canada Company. Of particular inter- 
est were the first settlers to take up land in the 
third concession, Division B of Guelph 
Township—part of the area which became 
known as the “Paisley Block”—named after 
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Table I 
Population of ‘Townships in the Guelph Area, 
1825-1840" 














Township 1825 1830 1835 1840 
Guelph —  -703-1,854 2,290 
Puslinch - * 1,017 1,617 
Nichol \ 53 397 -1,002 
Eramosa 284 631863 
Erin } 267 963 1,256 
Garafraxa - = 284 
Amaranth = = Se = 
Waterloo 1,640 2,016 2,791 4,293 
Wilmot — = 1101 1,901 
Woolwich** = — 325-506-989 
Wellesley - = = = 
Dumfries 1,380 5,764 
Beverley 728 2,573 
Total 3,982 22,712 
* Not given. 


** Includes Pilkington 
+ Average of 1834 and 18: 





igures. 


the place of origin of many of the settlers. 
‘These settlers—John McCorkindale, Sr., Wil- 
liam Alexander, Nathan Ferguson and James 
Craig—had previously settled in the Huron 
‘Tract with their families, but a shortage of 
provisions and widespread ague amongst 
them, had caused the Canada Company to 
shift them to farms in the Guelph area.’ 
Among the settlers arriving in 1828, those 
listed by Robert Thompson as being still living 
in 1877 were: 

Wm. McCuen, Saml. McCuen, Mrs. Ann Mitchell, 


Mrs. Jane Ritchie, Martin Duley, Isaac Lenix, 
Mrs. Mannie, William Patterson, Robert Patter- 


son, Mrs, Charles McWilliams, Mrs, Laird (wid- 
ow), Thomas Lynch, Joseph Margin, Wm. Logan, 
Arch, McCorkindale, John McCorkindale, John 
Drew, Jas. Keough, Wm. Benham, Bernard McTa- 
gue, Sarah McTague, Robert Knowles, Mrs. 
Fields, Janet McKersie, William McKersic, John 
McKersic, David McKersie, Gavin McKersie, 
Robert McKersie.!® 

For these settlers, most with little or no capi- 
tal and few assets, life was indeed difficult. The 
shelter provided for newcomers by the Canada 
Company—Galt’s self-styled “Khan”"! was lit- 
tle better than a log barn. With eighteen or 
twenty families crowded into this receiving 
house, all household tasks, such as cooking and 
laundry had to be performed outdoors, rain or 
shine, over open fires. While the wives and 
children waited in these squalid surroundings, 
their husbands laboured clearing the Huron 
Road in order to earn enough money for the 
down payment on a lot in town or a fifty-acre 
bush lot in the country. 

Even when settlers had sufficient money to 
buy a farm for cash, life remained difficult for 
the first few years, Adam Fergusson, for exam- 
ple, described the situation of first year farmers 
in Guelph Township, as follows: 


























Chopping or clearing land, ready for sowing, will 
cost sometimes 12 dollars, or £3 per acre; the first 
return will be 15 or 20 bushels of wheat, worth at 
present 5s. [$1.20] per bushel. The usual mode of 
clearing timbered land is to cut down and burn all 
the wood of one foot in diameter, and under that. 
‘The larger trees were only girdled. Clearing, in this 
way, costs about 8 dollars, or 40s. per acre. When 
this is done, a crop of wheat can be harrowed in, to 
be followed by two or three years of pasture or hay, 
when the plough may be used, and, during which 
time, the girdled trees are either cut into fencing 
stuff or burnt.!? 








James Innes gives this description of the pio- 
ner farmers’ difficulties 
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Paisley Block Pioneer Group. TOP ROW: Arch. McCorkindale, Jas. Laidlaw, Sr; Jas. Eliot, 
Jas. G. Wright, John I. Laidlaw, Wm, Whitelaw. BOTYOM ROW: John J. Hobson, 
Win. Dunn, Robert Brydon, Robert Boyd, Thos. Laidlaw. (Historical Atlas of Wellington County, 1906) 


They had neither means nor experience—two very 
important elements of success—to assist them in 
their first start in the woods. They could do litt 
dividually in the way of erecting the most humble 
habitation for their wives and little ones, and the 
ability to pay for more experienced labor was out of 
the question. Then, again, very few could make the 
raise of a yoke of oxen of the most common kind. 
We can therefore well understand the difficulties 
which the poor settler must have labored under in 
such trying circumstances, and as a proof that this 
state of things continued—as it naturally must have 
done—for several years, we would state that in the 
whole Scotch Block settlement containing some 26 
settlers, there was only one yoke of oxen, on the 
whole line of road during the first year, two yoke 
during the second year, three in the third year, and 





not till the fourth year was there anything like a 
supply of teams, .,. Such being the indigent state of 
the settlement, we can easily imagine that very lit- 
tle progress was made for the first few years in the 
clearing of the forest. A large portion of the poor 
settler’s time was taken up in raising and conveying 
the necessary feed for his family. 

It was no uncommon sight in those early days of 
the settlement to see the care-worn head of a family 
carrying the fruits of his labor, in the shape of a bag 
of flour, even as far as 20 miles for the support of his, 
and little ones."? 





‘There could be little doubt that the greatest 
hardship facing these farmers was the lack of a 
grist mill in Guelph. Although the Canada 
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Company advertisement of February 1, 1828, 
proclaimed that “a grist mill was in 
progress”,"" in fact, the closest mills were in 
Berlin, Dundas or Galt, and required a jour- 
ney of at least two days to have a bushel of 
wheat ground into flour. 

In spite of these hardships, settlers were ea- 
ger to take up life in the forest clearings. What 
the forest offered to the British working class 
immigrant was hope—hope that had been de- 
stroyed by the industrial revolution. For them 
a Canadian bush farm offered their only 
chance to achieve a respectable status in life. 
In James Innes’ words: 





Their’s was a hard lot, but the prospect was also 
cheering and certain. An independent position in 
society, and a home of his own creation, was a glo- 
rious prospect and well worth contending for." 


In addition to the agricultural settlers, in 
1828 several important additions were made to 
Guelph’s commercial life. Among these were 
two new grocery stores, situated on the south 
side of the Upper Market Square, owned by 
‘Thomas McVane and Charles McCrae.'* Per- 
haps the most ambitious commercial addition 
was the establishment of a semi-annual stock 
show and sale to be held on the first Mondays 
of May and November. In order to encourage 
the improvement of livestock and the use of 
Guelph as a marketing centre, prizes were 
given for the best animals shown, ‘The first of 
these fairs, held in May, 1828, was something 
of a commercial failure, but apparently a so- 
cial success. Although only three cows and two 
yoke of oxen were shown, the fair would long 
be remembered. Robert ‘Thompson described 
the “main event”: 

















It was a rare thing in those days for gatherings of 
this sort to pass off without a few fights. On this oc- 
casion it was Irishmen pitted against Yankees. Two 











Jeomes Innes, Editor and part ouner 
of the Guelph Mercury, circa 1863-1898. 


brothers named Sullivan appeared to have been the 
principal actors on the Yankee side. A row com- 
menced in a newly-opened tavern called the “Horn 
of Plenty” kept by Charles McTague, resulting 
very unfavourably for the poor Yankees. As soon as 
that affray was over one of the bystanders hurried 
off up town to Jones’ Tavern, where a number of 
Irishmen were ‘collected, and told them that the 
Yankees had gouged out a bushel of Irishmen’s 
eyes. This of course was the signal for a general on- 
slaught on the perpetrators." 








The “Yankees”, badly outnumbered, took 
to their heels, and only narrowly escaped the 
rage of the pursuing mob. Apparently, social 
life in pioneer Guelph was not for the faint of 
heart 


as 


None of the events of 1828 would more 
deeply affect the future of Guelph than the 
growing quarrel between John Galt and the 


Canada Gompany Directors concerning the 
management of that concern’s financial affairs. 
At the heart of their differences was one con- 
cerning the strategy to be pursued in extra 
ing a profit from the company’s operations. On 
the one hand, Galt saw maximum profit and 
the greatest social benefit arising from his pol- 
icy of large scale capital investment by creat- 
g the kinds of community services which 
would allow the rapid increase of land price 
in the developed agricultural community. This 
policy, while it took some time to realize a 
profit, would in the long run return the great- 
est total wealth in proportion to the original 
investment. In contrast, the Directors ap- 
peared to be much more interested in speculat- 
ing in the shares of the company than they 
were in operating it as an ongoing business. 
They wanted to minimize expenses, dump the 
land on the market for what it would bring in 
the short run, and pay the largest possible im- 
mediate dividends so that the price of shares 
would rise on the London _stock 
exchange—thereby allowing them to sell thei 
shares and realize an immediate profit. The 
two views, of course, were incompatible. In his 
Autobiography Galt gave hi 
tion 























analysis of the situa- 


It had been clearly understood as an inducement to 
Government to sell the Reserves to the Compary 

that the province was to be greatly benefitted by its 
operations, and that it was not to be a mere land- 
jobbing concern. I therefore estimated the expendi- 
ture, one thing with another, equal to the price of 
land, and I received a paper of calculations made 
by the gentlemen who acted in my absence, by 
which he shewed himself of the same opinion, But 
without this consideration, there were circum- 
stances in the state of the times by which the shares 
of all joint-stock companies were affected. Never- 
theless, though T was, to use a familiar figure, only 
building the house that was afterwards to produce a 
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rental, it was said my expenditure had tended to 
lower the Company’s stock." 

‘The lack of a common agreement in goals 
and methods appears to have led to a mutual 
mistrust almost from the beginning. No doubt 
some of the problems arose from the fact that 
Galt felt a strong proprietorial interest in the 
Company that he had created, and he appears 
never to have become used to the fact that he 
was merely the hired servant of the stockhold- 
ers and board of Directors, For example, when 
Galt informed the Canada Company Directors 
in early 1827 that he had named the town 
Guelph, the Directors immediately ordered 
him to change the name to Goderich in hon- 
our of one of England’s most influential politi- 
cians. Whether wisely or not, Galt took the oc- 
casion to assert his independence in the 
management of Company affairs, As Galt said: 





In‘ reply, I endeavoured to justify what had been 
done, and as the same could not be altered, I called 
another town, founded about this time at Lake Hu- 
ron, by the name of his Lordship, 

But instead of giving any satisfaction, my letters 
of justification drew a more decisive condemnation 
of the name of Guelph. The manner in which the 
second disapproval was couched, set me a-thinking, 
and laying different things together, I drew the con- 
clusion that there was somewhere a disposition to 
effect my recall. That I knew could be done with- 
out assigning any reason, but it was a step that re- 
quired a pretext to take, and there I determined to 
make a stand. 

Strictly according to rule and law, I wrote back 
that the name of the place was not a thing that I 
cared two straws about, but as it had been the scene 
of legal transactions, it was necessary to get an act 
of the Provincial Parliament before the change 
could be made, and that therefore if the Court [the 
board of directors) ‘would send me the preamble for 
a bill, T would lose no time in applying for it. I 
heard however nothing more on the subject, and 
thus a most contemptible controversy ended; but I 
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cannot yet imagine how a number of grave and 
most intelligent merchants ever troubled their 
heads about such a matter." 


Whatever Galt might have gained by his 
triumph in the name-change quarrel, he 
clearly lost much more in the trust and confi- 
dence of the Directors. After all, if Galt refused 
to obey orders in so trifling an affair as the 
name of the town, could he be depended upon 
to take orders in more substantial affairs? 
From the point of view of the Directors, things 
were dangerously out of control in Upper Can- 
ada, and henceforth they would react nerv- 
ously at every rumour of Galt’s doings. 

In 1828, by now deeply concerned by news 
of vast public works, the extension of credit to 
prospective settlers, and lavish expenditures on 
offices and houses for Canada Company per- 
sonnel, the Directors sent across the 
Company’s accountant, John Smith, to take 
charge of the books and accounts, and to man- 
age the Company’s financial affairs. Initially, 
Galt seems to have been of the opinion that the 
accountant had been sent out of England as a 
means of getting rid of him, while speculators 
drove the stock down in order to buy it 
cheaply on the market. Indeed, Galt’s confi- 
dence in his own managerial capacities and 
the future prosperity of the Company was so 
great that he could think of no other explana 
tion for the fact that the accountant’s 
“emoluments seemed. . .greatly beyond an ad- 
equate payment for the duties to be 








performed”, and “that the excessive emolu- 
ments of the accountant were bait to allure 
him out of the way, and to enable him to mect 
the exigencies to which he might be exposed, 
when the machination should take effect.” 

It was not long, however, until the truth be- 
gan to dawn. Smith, far from being the dupe of 





the machinations of a group of speculators, 
was in fact sent out by the Directors to regain 
fiscal control of the Company’s affairs, even at 


the cost of offending so talented a promoter as 
John Galt—and offend Galt he apparently 
did. Smith’s insulting attitude, his fault-finding 
and criticism of Galt’s management of the 
Company's affairs, and above all, Smith’s at- 
tempts to prevent the expenditure of funds by 
interfering with and countermanding Galt’s 
to subordinates, all revealed that in 
Smith’s eyes at least, Galt had to be replaced 
as manager of the Company’s affairs. After a 
violent quarrel over Smith’s behaviour, during 
which Smith apparently threatened to report 
Galt’s “misbehaviour” to Company officials, 
Galt decided to resign, and wrote at once to 
London stating his intentions and demanding 
a full investigation into his management of the 
company.” Even here Smith forestalled Galt 
by departing for England without notice, leav- 
ing Galt behind to manage Company affairs, 
while he, Smith, poured his complaints into 
the Directors’ ears. 

Now the crisis became acute. The Directors, 
apparently thrown into a panic by Smith’s re- 
ports and without adequate consideration of 
all the possible consequences of their actions, 
ordered the Bank of Upper Canada in York to 
freeze Canada Company funds, and to refuse 
to honour any drafts drawn by Galt, Galt now 
faced a difficult and potentially disasterous sit- 
uation. Acton Burrows puts the matter suc- 
cinetly 
Notwithstanding this harsh and unaccountable 
treatment on the part of the Directors, Mr. Galt 
stood manfully to his post, and determined, if possi- 
ble, to save the Directors, in spite of, themselves, 
from the effects of the suicidal policy fhey were pur- 
suing. He accordingly sent Mr. Dunlop to Montre- 
al, to endeavor to procure money from the agents of 





























the Company, or from some of the correspondents 
of the leading shareholders, a payment of £8,000, 
being soon due to the Colonial Government. No 
success whatever attended this mission, and matters 
were in a desperate condition, as, if the payments to 
the Government were not made when due, the pub- 
lic credit of the Company, against which not a 
word could be said hitherto, would be irretrievably 
injured. . . .To avert this. . . ., he took a step which 
under other circumstances he would not have pre- 
sumed upon. He had in the bank £10,000 worth of 
government debentures, which seemed to have 
been forgotten by everybody but himself. He ac- 
cordingly waited on the receiver-general, whom he 
had himself obliged on more than one occasion, 
and after stating the circumstances, offered, if he 
would endorse his bills on the Company for the 
payment to government, to hand over the deben- 
tures as security. The proposition was a startling 
one, and required time for consideration; but, the 
matter being submitted to Sir John Golborne (the 
Lieutenant-Governor], his assent was secured, and 
the transaction effected in a very few days, thus tid- 
ing over what was, perhaps, the most momentous 
crisis in the history of the Company. . ..” 





Having managed to solve the crisis created 
by the lack of foresight of the Directors, Galt 
spent the rest of the fall putting Company 
affairs in order so that he could return to Eng- 
land to offer a defence concerning his manage- 
ment of the company. 

One strategy of defence that Galt hit upon 
was to solicit testimonials from managers of 
American land companies as to his good work. 
‘One of these, Joseph Fellowes, manager of the 
Pulteney Estates in New York, offered a glow- 
ing account of Galt’s management: 








Guelph, Upper Canada, 
February 4, 1829. 


Gentlemen: 

At the request of John Galt, Esq., Supt. of the 
concerns of the Canada Company, I have visited 
this place, viewed the improvements in the village, 
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and examined the roads contiguous to it, made un- 
der his orders. 

Considering the short period of time that has 
elapsed since the village was founded, and that it is 
only eighteen months since it was an entire forest, 
the number of buildings and the population are 
proof of uncommon industry and enterprise. 

T have perused with attention a report made to 
Mr. Galt by Mr. Gharles Prior of the different im- 
provements made by him on the lands of the Gom- 
pany, under the direction of Mr. Galt, and I have 
the pleasure of expressing to you my most decided 
opinion that all the proceedings of Mr. Galt and 
Mr. Prior have been exceedingly judicious; that the 
improvements have beén indispensable to the sale 
and settlement of the Company’s lands, and the 
outlay for mechanics’ and labourers’ wages are as 
moderate as is usual in a new and unsettled coun- 
try; for it is impossible in such a country to get good 
hands without the allowance of high wages as an 
inducement to submit to the inconvenience inci- 
dent to labouring in the wilderness, remote from 
settlements, where many privations must be en- 
dured and the health greatly exposed. Mechanics’ 
and labourers’ wages are uniformly higher than 
they are after a more general improvement of the 
country. 

1 am of the opinion that the sales thus far made 
have been at good prices, and the cash payments 
larger than is usually received from the first settlers 
in a new tract of land, 

T have examined the books in which sales are en- 
tered, and also certificates and contracts to pur- 
chases, finding all well adapted to exhibit correct 
and accurate views of the aflairs of the 
Company. 

Upon the whole, I beg leave most respectfully to 
state to the Company my decided opinion that Mr. 
Galt’s agency has been conducted with sound judg- 
ment, a proper regard to economy and the interest 
of the Company, that his proceedings have pro- 
moted their best interests; and I believe the Com- 
pany cannot more effectually promote their own 
views than by delegating to him the most ample 
discretionary powers. I am, Gentlemen, your most 
humble servant. 











(Signed) “Joseph Fellows”. 
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In a similar vein, Robert Troup, a New 
York land agent wrote: 


From all I have learned of the operation of Mr. 
Galt’s agency, I have reason to believe that he is 
eminently worthy of the confidence of his friends, 
and that he has laid a solid foundation for future 
profits. To realize these profits, however, wi 
sarily be a work of time, from the extraordinary 
difficulties ever attending the settlement of wild 
lands, and from the scanty resources with which the 
settlers generally commence the cultivation of their 
farms... 








Armed with such expert testimony Galt pre- 
pared to return to England in April, 1829. 

When the residents of Guelph realized that 
Galt was leaving—perhaps forever—they ral- 
lied to support him; for if Galt were replaced 
as general manager, it might mean a severe re- 
duction in local capital expenditures and con 
sequently in employment and wages. At a 
large public demonstration held at the Priory, 
Galt was presented with an address signed by 
almost the entire adult male population. It 
read: 








Sir: We, the undersigned inhabitants of the town 
and township of Guelph, learning that you are 
about to leave us, beg to express our sincere regret 
that we should be deprived of your presence, and 
the satisfaction and pleasure it has ever afforded us. 
We trust and hope that your absence from amongst 
us will not be of long duration, and that you will 
accomplish the objects of your journey, whatever 
these may be. We would wish to express to you the 
obligation which you have conferred upon us, in 
the prosperity which has flowed upon us ever since 
we became united with you and the Canada 
Company—many of us having come here in de- 
pendent circumstances, who are now in a fair way 
to become independent, and all having improved 
their condition under your fostering care. By the 
measures you have adopted, our lands in many i 
stances have, in the space of eighteen months, do 





bled or tripled their value; and we do not look on 









our obligations as the less, that the Canada Com- 
pany has shared in the advantage. You have set an 
example to the Province in the formation of proper 
roads and bridges, and showed by what means the 
progress of the settlement of the colony can be ac- 


celerated an hundred-fold by your m 
have 





sures, which 
eated this town and township. Finally, we 
beg you to accept our best wishes for your happi- 
ness and prosperity, wherever you may be; and we 
request you to thank the Canada Company for all 
the benefits they have conferred on us, and the 
greatest of these we consider their having sent you 


amongst us. 





(Signed by 144 heads of families) 


In the meantime, the Ganada Company 
had dispatched Thomas Mercer Jones to Can- 
ada to take Galt’s place. 

Galt arrived in York on April fifth on his 
way to London, where he read to his surprise 
ina short item in the Montreal Gazette that 


Mr. Galt, the author, who has hitherto acted as 
Manager for the Canada Company has been dis- 
missed from his office by the Directors. Mr. Galt’s 
character is unimpeachable, but it appears he was 
too fond of having his own way, and this gave 
offence. 





Galt still had not heard from the Directors. 


Galt’s return to England was a good deal 
less, auspicious than his departure from 
Guelph. Arriving home in May, he met a cold 
and hostile reception from Company official 
‘They were, they made it clear, determined to 
change the direction of the Company, even if it 
meant breaking it up. In their eyes, Galt’s 
sheaf of testimonials as to the excellence of his 
management was meaningless. Galt had been 
allotted £4,000 to develop the Township of 
Guelph and £4,700 had been spent—with 
more still required to complete the job. Galt 
had quarrelled with important officials, He 
had refuused to obey orders. He had overdrawn 























his salary of £1,500 per year by no less than 
£529. 16s, 5d, On and on the list of charges 
and complaints ran.”’ Finally, recognizing the 
futility of further argument, Galt accepted his 
dismissal. The Directors granted him the muni- 
ficent sum of £50 to defray the cost of his pas- 
sage home “in consideration of his totally des- 
titute condition.”® His replacements, ‘Thomas 
Mercer Jones and William Allan, were pre- 
sumably more amenable to direction from 
London. 

Galt’s problems did not, however, end with 
the loss of his position. Deeply in debt, he was 
thrown into prison as a pauper where he re- 
mained until rescued by his friends. He spent 
the rest of his life writing furiously to recoup 
his fortunes. He died April 11, 1839, without 
again returning to Canada. But before his 
death, he had the painful pleasure of seeing his 
plans come to fruition and his judgment vindi- 
cated. In his Autobiography written in 1833, he 
noted that: 


‘The population [of Guelph Township] now ex- 
ceeds, | am informed, a thousand souls; mills pro- 
jected have been built, a respectable bridge con- 
structed, several taverns and a ball-room, and as a 
mark of the improved society, there are, I have 
heard, several harps and piano-fortes in the 
town. 

Before the foundations of the town were laid, 
land was valued by the magistrate in quarter ses- 
sions at Is, 3d. per acre, and the settled townships 
around at three-fourths of a dollar; when I left the 
place the lowest rate of land sold was 15s., and the 
price in the neighbouring townships was estimated 
at 10s. 

Nearly, if not all the land in the township of 
Guelph is now sold, and all the houses which I or- 
dered to be constructed, have also been at prime 
cost. 


Moreover, the rise in the price of land had 
resulted in huge profits for the Company. By 
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1833 on an initial investment of £170,000, 
something over £300,000 had been paid out in 
dividends.” As Galt noted, the Canada Com- 
pany shares were: 

now the highest priced vendible stock in the mar- 
ket; only seventeen pounds are paid, and the price 
with premium is fifty-five per cent, and there has 
been no change in the system established by me.*! 





It was, however, cold comfort to a poor and 
dying man. 


Oe 


With Galt’s departure as manager of the 
Canada Company, a new regime of severe aus- 
terity was imposed. Capital investment virtu- 
ally stopped in Guelph, and a good deal of un- 
employment and individual hardship resulted. 
James Hodgert, long-time clerk of the munici- 
pal council remembered that depressed period 
as follows: 





In [1827] and the succeeding year, a great deal of 
money was laid out in Guelph by Mr. Galt—so 
much so indeed that that gentleman, in 1829, was 
recalled by the Directors in St. Helen’s Place, for 
his alleged extravagance. His successor, immedi- 
ately on his arrival, proceeded to undo all that Mr. 
Galt had done; the office was ordered back to li 
York, and the dark days of Guelph succeeded, and 
brooded o'er the land for three years, during the 
currency of which, a mad bull might have rushed 
through the streets of Guelph without the risk of 
hurting many people; in truth, every person that 
could, left the apparently doomed locality. 


Another resident of Guelph in 1829, Doctor 
J.GW. Daly remembered that “with three ex- 
ceptions none of his patients had anything 
wherewith to pay him. Bread. . . . became 
scarce, and potatoes dear.” With the future of 
the Canada Company still in doubt, Waterloo 
farmers refused to honour orders drawn on the 
Canada Company's credit. Absalom Shade of 
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Galt, perhaps better aware of the true condi- 
tion of the Company’s finances, bought up all 
the orders which he could get at fifty percent of 
face value and realized a huge profit as a re- 
sult, The upshot of these difficulties was, as Dr. 
Daly says, that “for months many families had 
nothing to eat but potatoes and turnips.”** 

Ilustrative of the impact of the Canada 
Company's new policy, was the history of the 
firm of Gilkison and Leaden. After its rapid 
expansion in 1827, the firm operated its saw- 
mill during 1828, In 1829, however, with the 
market for lumber in a state of collapse, the 
firm’s creditors seized its assets and threw it 
into bankruptcy. 

In 1832 David Gilkison’s father, Captain 
William Gilkison, founder of Elora, attempted 








Table IT 
Acres Occupied in the Guelph Area, 1831. 


to rescue the sawmill from the hands of the 
trustees. Two entries from his diary tell the sto- 
ry: 


July 23rd, 1832, Tomorrow Mr. Crooks [Hon 
‘James Crooks of Crooks’ Hollow, near Greenville] 
proposes to convey me to Guelph, that I may sce 
where my dear son, David, has toiled for many a 
day. My object is to induce his return (to Guelph] 
by settling with his creditors, on condition that they 
shall deliver the estate of D.G, and Co. to me... . If 
I shall interfere in this affair either David or Jasper 
[another son who eventually became a leading 
Hamilton businessman] must go to Guelph at some 
future period 

Sunday, 29th July, 1832. Last Wednesday I went to 
Guelph, a distance of 30 miles, and slept there. 
Looked at the sawmill which had been built by 
David. It has made no profit since he left it three 
years ago, but it is valuable in its way—perhaps 
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Township Total 1831 1834 1836 1840 1845 
Guelph 46,664 13,950 29,275 34,237 37,444 
Puslinch 60,990 NA 32,706 39,924. 51,701 
Eramosa 46,030 } asia 16,509 20,684 22,838 28,943 
Nichol 26,445 17,722 27,905 20,906 
Erin 74,143 11,662 24,452 27,431 36,767 
Garafraxa 94,377 — 5,430 1,012 7,563 13,318 
Amaranth 66,261 - = = 3,061 
Total 414,910 48,607 ——«‘111,313_137,857__ 159,898 

Waterloo 104,667 «58,854 67,066 = 73,876 = 76,771 

Wilmot 64,586 «19,715 36,940 387,345 46,172 55,001 
Woolwich & Pilkington 90,838 «15,766 21,241 23,664 26,023 35,803 
Queen's Bush* 141,753 = = ae 1,426 
Total 401,844 94,335 «(125,247 134,885 148,966 175,483 





* Includes Wellesley and Peel Townships. 

















worth £500, though no one could be found to offer 
more than £320 for it, though it has 10 acres of land 
in the town and on the river bank.” 








Gilkison apparently failed to effect the res- 
cue, because in 1833 it was sold by the trustees 
to Captain Henry Strange who built a resi- 
dence upon the property.*® 

The problem facing the Town was that from 
an economic standpoint it was an artificial cre- 
ation. Under the rapid infusion of capital dur- 
ing Galt’s management, it prospered. But the 
rural areas, which it was intended to serve, 
simply had not—and could not—develop at 
the same rate. With new capital projects re- 
stricted or halted, the Town had no economic 
base. For those residents who stayed (and as 
James Hodgert noted, many village residents 








Table II 


Percentage Occupied of Total Acreage in the Guelph Are: 
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did not) the process of building an economic 
base would be long and difficult. 


Cl 


In spite of the state of the village’s economy, 
the process of rural land settlement and agri- 
cultural development continued unabated. As 
tables II and III show, farmers continued to 
move into the area without interruption, with 
the most rapid periods of settlement for the 
whole area occurring between the years 1831- 
1834 and 1840-1845, During the severe depres- 
sion and rebellion activities of 1836-1839, land 
sales were lower although in Guelph Township 
sales continued at a uniform rate. By 1836, 
most of the longer settled Townships—Guelph, 
Puslinch, Eramosa and Nichol, Waterloo and 









1831-1845" 





Percent of all Acreage Occupied 





























Township 1831 1834 1836 1840 
Guelph 29.9 53.1 62.7 73.4 
Puslinch NA 36.8 53.6 65.5 
Eramosa \ 31.7 35.9 44.9 49.6 
Nichol 108.2* 105.5* 
Erin 15.2 34.5 37.0 
Garafraxa Ll 8.0 
Amaranth = 
Overall 117 38.5 
Waterloo 56.2 
Wilmot 30.5 
Woolwich & Pilkington 17.4 28.6 
Queen's Bush = ay = 
rall 23.5 31.2 33.6 37.1 











‘Township boundaries were later realigned. 
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Wilmot were about fifty percent settled, while 
significant settlement had occurred in Erin 
and Woolwich. On the other hand, and this 
factor would greatly retard the commercial de- 
velopment of both Guelph and Berlin, the in- 
crease in acreage occupied by farmers does not 
tell the whole story. Because many of the origi- 
nal farmers were poor, they lacked the means 
to make their farms productive. As Table IV 
shows, in 1836, some nine years after settle- 
ment in Guelph Township had begun only 5,- 
365 acres had been “improved”, that is, con- 
verted into pasture, fields or garden, In other 
words, if one assumes that the average sized 
farm contained one hundred acres (their ap- 
proximate size in 1851), then the average farm 
in 1836 contained only 18.31 improved acres, 
barely enough to grow produce for the house- 











Table IV 


Acreage Under Cultivation in the Guelph Area, 






hold, let alone have much to sell. Given the 
same assumptions, in 1845 the average farm 
would contain 36.09 improved acres, or almost 
double that of 1836, but still not sufficient to 
allow a large scale sale of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The assessment rolls for Wellington District 
confirm this impression of slow agricultural 
growth. As tables V, VI, and VII show, in 
1836 the 1,854 residents of Guelph and Guelph 
‘Township (See Table I) (including 565 males 
over 16 years of age) occupied approximately 
293 farms and had only 97 horses, 393 oxen 
and 569 milk cows. In 1845, when the popula- 
tion had increased to 3,400,‘ of whom approx- 
imately 374 were farmers, they owned 447 
horses, 572 oxen and 949 milk cattle, In other 
words, in 1845 the average farmer still pos- 
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‘Acreage Improved 





























Township 1831 1834 1836 1840 1845 
Guelph 1,224 3,841 5,365 8,959 13,500 
Puslinch NA 1,348 5,704 

Eramosa \ 08 2,110 3,064 4,734 8,352 
Nichol Ca 492 1,132 3,266 5,988 
Erin 1,656 2,338 3,281 5175 8,852 
Garafraxa _ 186 372 617 1,638 
Amaranth a = = = 351 
Total 3,913 15,805 28,455 53,971 
Waterloo 13,660 18,816 23,601 32,282 
Wilmot 1,619 6,166 12,033 17,901 
Woolwich & Pilkington 2,990 4,512 346 9,489 
Queen’s Bush — a _ _ 1,426 
Total 18,269 24,279 29,494 41,980 61,098 























Table V 
Horses per Township in Wellington District, 
1831-1845* 
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Table VII 
Milk Cows per Township in Wellington District, 
1831-1845" 





Horses 


Milk Cows 





Township 1831 1834 1836 1840 1845 


Township 1831 1834 1836 1840 











Guelph 1 5497 





249° 447 














Guelph 154 399 569 860 








Puslinch NA 0 16 87 285 Puslinch NA 226 331 641 
Eramosa \ 1) 2848101217 Eramosa \ 151 219 307 424 
Nichol 3 19 38 «151 Nichol . 61 186 364 
Erin 24°47 «74 «141-250 Ein 188 239 553 
Garafraxa = 5 8 7 34 Garafraxa —- 34 82 
Amaranth _ _- _- =_ 20 Amaranth _— — = _ 
Table VI without the burden of debt and interest pay- 


Oxen per Township in Wellington District, 
1831-18454 





Oxen 








Township 1831 1834 1836 1840 1845 
Guelph 86 301 393 594 572 
Puslinch NA 167 240 478 738 
Eramosa 4 lo7 157-204 265 394 
Nichol 66 149 273 824 
Erin 98 162 194 245 393 
Garafraxa — 2 40 48 164 
Amaranth = - — 2 











sessed only one horse, two oxen and three milk 
cows. With such a slender economic base, it is 
little wonder that the village grew slowly in its 
first years, 
PIO 

‘The single most important barrier to prod- 
uctivity amongst the Guelph area settlers stem- 
med from lack of capital necessary to buy land 











ments, to have it cleared, to build the nec 
sary buildings, and to buy the machinery, 
tools, livestock and necessities of life required 
while the farm was brought into production. 
With land selling from two dollars to two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per acre in its wild state, 
and costing from nine to twelve dollars per 
acre to clear, a one hundred acre farm, half 
cleared, was worth at least six hundred and 
fifty dollars. In addition, Adam Fergusson 
gives this list of prices for necessities in 1831: 








Prices of Live-Stock, Upper Canada 








Horses £7.10.0 to £10.00 
Oxen, pr. 15, 0.0 17.0.0 
Milch Cows 3.15.0 5.0.0. 
Implements, Etc. 
‘Waggon for a pair of horses £20. 0.0 
Harness for a pair of horses 10.0.0 
A plough 3.0.0 
Brake-harrow 2.00 
Long chains to drag trees, each 1.5.0 
Double horse-sleigh 7.0.0 
Common ox-sleigh 2.0.0 
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With these prices, it was generally assumed 
that a settler with £100 could put a down pay- 
ment on a lot and support himself from its pro- 
ceeds. 

Although these prices appear small in to- 
day’s currency, they were not cheap in 1830. 
Guelph’s first settlers were mainly of the lab- 
ouring classes, and as such their wages aver 
aged about three shillings, sixpence per day if 
they kept themselves, and about £2. 10s. Od. 
per month if they were boarded by their 
employer.** Assuming that in the latter case an 
immigrant could save half of his wages, it 
would require almost seven years to save the 
minimal £100 and seventeen years to save 
£250. As a result, most of Guelph’s early set- 
tlers, such as the La Guayrans, were forced to 
work away from home much of the time, leav. 
ing their wives and children to look after their 
few animals and acres. 

For those farmers with £250 or more, the sit- 
uation was quite different. Tiger Dunlop, for 
example, in his Statistical Sketches of Upper 
Canada stated that: 




















‘A farmer who commences with some money, say 
£250, ought, in the course of five or six years, to 
have all his capital in money, and a good well- 
cleared and well-stocked farm into the bargain, 
with the requisite dwelling-house and out-buildings 
on it, besides having supported his family in the 
meantime. 





With the depression after 1829, many of the 
poorer farm settlers were unable to find lab- 
ouring jobs, and being without capital, could 
not keep up payments on their farms and were 
forced to sell them so as not to lose their origi- 
nal investment and improvements. William 
Cattermole, an author of promotional books 
for emigrants, described the attractions of 
Guelph for the immigrant with capital in 
1831: 





Settlers, with capital, who prefer establishing them- 
selves on land, on which partial clearings have been 
made, and log-houses erected, will generally find 
lots with such improvements, for sale. This arises 
from persons going originally in very destitute cir- 
‘cumstances, or rather dependent on the Company's 
assistance, who, having succeeded on their lots, are 
willing to sell their land, with a reasonable profit, to 
newcomers, at from 4 to 6 dollars, with the im- 
provements on the same, houses, barns, etc. These 
individuals generally remove further westward, 
having acquired sufficient knowledge of the coun- 
try, and purchase on the Huron tract, whi 
equal in quality, at from 75. Gd. to 10s. per acre.!? 








Just how profitable a farm could be when 
one had the capital to clear the land and stock 
it properly is illustrated by a letter from an 
anonymous farmer in Eramosa Township who 
described his position after having farmed for 
five years: 





ERAMOSA, AUG. 15, 1830. 

“This is my sixth year on my new farm, being five 
miles from the town of Guelph. . . .Our crops look 
remarkably well, we have 94 bushels of seed-grain 
sown of all sorts, 20 acres of good meadow land to 
cut, 2% acres of potatoes, 2 acres of turnips, and 1/2 
an acre of flax. Our stock consists of 30 head of 
horned cattle, 62 sheep and lambs, 30 hogs, a pair 
of young horses, you wished me to give you a state- 
ment of last year’s crop, as we had not done thrash- 
ing when you went away, it was our fifth year’s 
produce, we had 1,329 bushels of all kinds of grain, 
mostly wheat and barley; we killed 2,400. Ibs. 
weight of pork, a good fat beeve for Christmas, sold 
2 yoke of fat oxen, some fat sheep, etc., cut 35 tons 
of hay, at £3 per ton, for all we could spare. . ..“* 








Unfortunately, as the assessment figures 
show, very few of the farmers in the Guelph re- 
gion reached this level of productivity and 
prosperity before 1845. 


AS 


The almost total collapse of the village’s 
economy and the consequent outflow of village 














residents posed a serious problem for the Can- 
ada Company. With only about a third of the 
farm lots sold in the area, something had to be 
done to stimulate the local economy. More- 
over, only a small proportion of village lots 
had been taken up, and many which had been 
previously sold were now thrown back on the 
market as their owners left town. Thus there 
was a real danger that land prices would fall 
rather than continue to rise. The Company 
officials hit upon two strategies to overcome 
the problem. First, it undertook a few new cap- 
ital expenditures to stimulate the local econo- 
my, and second, it sent experienced Guelph 
residents to Quebec to meet the wealthier im- 
migrants as they got off the boat in order to 
convince them that Guelph was an ideal loca- 





tion for immigrants with capital. 

The major capital expenditure decided 
upon was the erection of a grist and flour mill. 
Until 1830, Guelph Township farmers had 
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been forced to transport their grain to Dundas, 
Galt or Waterloo to-be ground, and as most 
mercantile transactions were on a credit basis 
against each year’s crop, they did much of 
their commercial business there as well. Such a 
loss of trade, of course, served to undercut 
Guelph’s economic situation even further. 

In the winter of 1830, a contract was let by 
the Company to Horace Perry of Port Hope to 
build a grist mill, and on April 28 he arrived 
with his workmen to begin construction. ‘The 
site chosen for the mill was on the west bank of 
the Eramosa, close to where the present 
G.NRR. bridge is located. For the times, it was 
an imposing structure. Built of wood, it cost 
some £2000 to erect. William Lyon Mackenzie 
in 1831 described it as containing “four run of 
stones; two for merchant flour, one for country 
flour, and one for oatmeal.” Perry’s workmen 
laboured to such good effect that the mill was 
ready for operation by December 10 of that 








The Canada Company's Mill. (Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 
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year. For the next two years it was operated for 
the Company by a Mr. Elgie, an Englishman. 
With the mill’s opening, Guelph’s fortunes be- 
gan to re 

Horace Perry did not, however, end his con- 
nection with Guelph with the completion of 
his contract. While building the Canada Com- 
pany mill he apparently became excited about 
the area’s economic potential. As a result in 
1831 he bought a lot on the Waterloo Road, 
and built a small saw mill for himself. Again 
built of wood, Perry painted it red, and the 
“Red Mill” it was called thereafter.” 

Perhaps even more important in the return 
of economic viability to the town was the suc- 
cess of the greatly expanded advertising and 
recruitment of immigrants which had been un- 
dertaken. Pamphlets were circulated widely in 
England praising the merits 








of Guelph as an 





‘The Red Mill, 
from a water colour by David Allan 
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attractive location for “men of capital,” and 
James Corbett, an early settler of Guelph, was 
stationed in Quebec City to meet incoming 
immigrants. The point of the whole exercise of 
course was to obtain the largest price possible 
for land. For example, Tiger Dunlop who had 
been sent to Montreal in 1829 to meet immi- 
grants, made the excellent catch of forty fami- 
lies in a group. In announcing his good for- 
tune, Dunlop urged that: 


‘As they have money I would advise that they be 
sent to Guelph and as a shipload more of them is 
hourly expected they will follow them, In the event 
of the first party going there I would recommend 
that the price of land should be raised at least one 
shilling and threepence per acre, it would be given 
just as readily as not" 


As a result of these efforts a considerable 
number of well-to-do English immigrants were 
persuaded to take up residence in Guelph. Ac- 
ton Burrows describes this success: 


In the summer of 1832, however, a fresh impetus 
was given by the arrival of a large party of immi- 
grants from England, who had chartered the ship 
“Caroline” to bring them out. Among them were, 
Messrs. John and James Wilson, Edward Murton, 
Wm. Neeve, Edmund and Osmond Huntley, Jo- 
siah McKelkan and others, the entire party con 
ing of nearly a hundred persons. All of them were 
in comparatively affluent circumstances, some of 
them keeping servants in livery, and their arrival 
was the signal for a general revival of business, 
guineas being very plentiful with them, and they 
were not in any way niggardly in spending them. 
Houses sprang up on all sides, and a period of gen- 
eral prosperity commenced, the influence of which 
‘was never entirely lost in the town. . 

Besides this party of wealthy immigrants, there 
were a few others, who came from Ireland. A num- 
ber of gentlemen had decided on coming to Cana- 
da, and formed a party by themselves, chartering a 
vessel. Among them were the late Chancellor Blake 
[father of Edward Blake, later Premier of Ontario, 





























A full-rigged Brig of 1843. 
(Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 


leader of the Liberal party, and Irish nationalist], 
the late Archdeacon Brough, Dr. Robinson, after- 
wards well known as an eminent physician, the late 
Justice Connors, Rev. Edward Blake, Rev. Arthur 
Palmer, Mr. Samuel Crawford and Mr. R.M. 
Richardson. All of these were in good circum- 
stances, and all men of education and_ position, 
everyone of them holding a B.A. degree. The three 
last named came to Guelph. 

In the fall of the same year, several other well-to- 
do immigrants arrived, including Captain Poore 
and Mr. Rowland Wingfield? 





Suddenly Guelph boomed again as it had in 
1827 and 1828. New buildings of a much bet- 
ter description were erected on a large scale, 
provisions of all kinds were once again in de- 
mand, and work at good wages was available. 
James Hodgert remembered that with the ar- 
rival of the Caroline immigrants: 








Sovereigns then were plentiful, and champagne bot- 
tles strewed the streets, and although the former 
soon changed masters, still that they were not lost 
was soon apparent in the numerous buildings 
which sprang up, and the extensive clearings that 
gladdened the eye. Indeed, the rich stream irri- 
gated the whole locality. . . 


Among the original log buildings now ap- 
peared substantial taverns, merchant shops, 
churches, and homes built of frame, brick and 
stone, Tables VIII and IX drawn from the as- 
sessment rolls demonstrate the rapid rate of 
growth in the Town and Township as these 
wealthy settlers set about recreating their com- 
fortable British life style. Although this pros- 
perity was, like that in 1827 and 1828, created 
by the expenditure of capital rather than by 
the increase of agricultural production, it 
would help to ensure that Guelph became the 
focus of local economic activity as over-all 
productivity increased. 





Prominent among the new wealthy settlers 
who took up residence in Guelph in 1832 was 
William Allan, cousin of the future transporta- 
tion magnate, Hugh Allan of Montreal. Wil- 
liam Allan was born at Killochan, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, in September, 1789, and had lived at 
Leith near Edinburgh where his son, David, 
was born in 1808.% Accompanied by his family 
he went to Sweden in 1818, where he built and 
supervised mills for the great milling firm of 
Dixon, Dudgeon & Co, of London, England, 
and Gottenborg, Sweden, In 1830 he returned 
to Leith, and from there emigrated to Canada. 
‘Their trip was typical of the hardships and 
difficulties facing even the wealthiest immi- 
grants. A note written by him or a member of 
his family reads: 




















After being at Trolhatten [Sweden] 11 years, we 
left it on the 29th of May, came to Gottenburgh 
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[sic] on the 30th, and left Sweden on the 27th of 
June 1830, and arrived at ‘Leith 3rd July, 1830; left 
Leith the 8th of June (1831) in the brig “Magnet”, 
of Bourness, Captain P. Wallace. We touched New- 
foundland for some water and provisions; were 11 
weeks and 4 days, when we arrived at Quebec.” 





able VII 
Guelph Township, Merchant Shops and Mills, 
1831-1836 





1831 1834 1836 





Merchant Shops, 3 7 «10 
Store Houses 0 0 0 
Grist Mills ie | 
Additional Run of Stones Te: <:he 
aw Mills Teh od 





‘Table IX 
Guelph Township, Taxable Houses, 
1831-183655* 





1831 1834 1836 





Squared Log Houses: 





1 storey 4°00 5 
Additional Fireplaces 0 0 2 
Framed Houses; 
1 storey 9 17 52 
Additonal Fireplaces 3 0 
Squared Log Houses; 
2 storeys 1 1 0 
‘Additional Fireplaces o 0 0 
Brick or Stone Houses: 
1 stor 0 0 2 
Additional Fireplaces 0 0 0 
Framed, Brick or Stone: 
2 storeys 3 7 26 
Additional Fireplaces lo 28 








* It should be remembered that the poineer “shanty”, built 
of round logs, was not taxed. 
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After residing at York for a year, Allan 
bought the mill in Guelph which had been 
built by the Canada Company, and he and his 
descendents remained important figures in 
Guelph’s commercial life for decades to come. 

During this burst of prosperity, a number of 
new merchant shops and craft industries were 
begun. Among the new merchants were 
Thomas Sandilands, Captain Lamprey, and 
Dr. Robert Alling who operated a druggist 
and chemist shop in addition to his medical 
practice. In addition, James May began the 
manufacture of fanning mills, Robert Crowe 
opened a blacksmith shop and built a small 
cupola furnace where he could smelt and cast 
iron; and in 1834 Robert Armstrong began to 
build waggons, buggies and carriages, while 
George W. Allan set up a one-man chair-mak- 
ing business. 














Once again the residents of Guelph were 
swept up with visions of rapid growth and fu- 
ture prosperity. Thomas Rolph, no doubt, ex- 
pressed their spirit of optimism when he wrote 
in 1836: 





During the past year no less than 16 frame and two 
brick houses made their appearance in our streets, 
and there are at present two large taverns in prog- 
ress, a chapel, and seven or eight frame houses 
building or contracted for in the town, and building 
of all sorts and descriptions daily rising out of the 
wood, if I may use the expression, in the country. 
Almost the whole of the land that is at all available 
is disposed of, and is under cultivation and settled 
on, with the exception, I believe, of from two to 3,- 
000 acres out of 48,000 which compose the tow 
ship, with a large and daily increasing proportion 
of Town Lots, also disposed of and built upon. We 
have breweries and distilleries who give us the high- 
est market price for our grain in cash, 

Stores, seven or cight in number, hotels, taverns, 
watchmaker, saddler, chairmaker, and mechanics 
of every description. This vicinity is greatly cele- 














brated for the quantity and quality of Barley 
grown—and sleighs well laden with it, are brought 
during the winter months to the respective brewer- 
ies for sale. 





In their enthusiasm, however, the mer- 
chants and businessmen of Guelph had over- 
looked one important consideration: they were 
in the long run completely dependent upon 
the productivity of the farmers for the prosper- 
ity of the Town. With the lack of roads into the 
potential market area to the north, the slow 
rate of northern agricultural settlement, and 
the shortage of capital, farm productivity had 
failed to keep pace with the rapid development 
of the Town. Of all those who described the 
development of Guelph, only Adam Fergusson 
appears to have appreciated the underlying 
weakness of Guelph’s economic development: 
When farms become numerous and a mill is erected 
in a convenient situation, a town soon grows up; 
but here the town has been hurried forward, in the 
hopes of settling the land. A vast deal of capital has 
been expended upon roads, ete. which must have 
so far benefited labourers, and tended, in some 
measure, to enable them to purchase lots; but, at 
present, a very desolate complexion marks Guelph, 
as a city which may be very thankful to maintain 
its ground, and escape desertion.** 


What had bi 














n true in 1831 when Fergus- 
observations remained true in 
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The years 1836-1838 dealt a staggering 
blow to Guelph’s economy. First of all, the har- 
vest of 1836 was almost entirely ruined by con- 
tinuous rain which sprouted wheat in the sheaf 
and rotted crops in the ground, During the 
winter large quantities of flour had to be im- 
ported at greatly inflated prices.® 














No sooner had the results of the crop loss 
been partially overcome, than the effects of a 
world wide depression reached Canada in 
1837, and the Rebellion of 1837-38 further dis- 
rupted local trade. The result was chaos. As 
James Innes remembered the dark days of 
1838, in Guelph: 





For months the young men and mechanics of the 
place were without employment, quite a number 
joined the incorporated batallions for the perma- 
nent defence of the province, and those who stayed 
at home might be seen whiling away their time or 
amusing themselves at cricket and other sources of 
amusement or recreation. ‘The state of things in the 
whole province assumed such a threatening aspect 
that many families returned home or removed to 
the States and many more would have gladly done 
so had they possessed the funds or could have real- 
ized on their landed property." 











This situation appears to have continued 
until the return of international prosperity in 
1839 and 1840. 

Meanwhile, as Tables II to VII show, the 
slow process of agricultural development had 
continued. Land was cleared; live stock in- 
creased; and the area of settlement slowly ex- 
panded. As gencral commercial prosperity re- 
turned Guelph’s businessmen found that their 
market area had been placed upon a firmer 
foundation than had previously been the case, 
and with the increased purchasing power of 
the farmers, Guelph’s manufacturing produc- 
tion expanded as well. A considerable number 
of skilled tradesmen set up workshops (gener- 
ally in a room or shed attached to their houses) 
and began to manufacture goods for the local 
market. By 1843 Guelph could boast of four 
distillers, three bakers, two saddlers and har- 
ness makers, a coach maker, four wheelwrights, 
six blacksmiths, a tinker (maker of tin ware), 
three butchers, two coopers (barrel makers), 
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two tanners, a watch maker, eleven boot and 
shoemakers, a confectioner, twenty carpenters 
and builders, three brewers, two painters and 
glaziers, four cabinet makers, four chair mak- 
ers, eight tailors, seven dressmakers, and two 
nurserymen and gardeners. For a village of 
only seven hundred people, there was avail- 
able, therefore a wide range of locally made 
products. 

Despite the renewed prosperity and growth 
after 1840, mercantile trade was severely ham- 
pered by the lack of good roads. Although 
John Galt had spent a considerable amount of 
money on the Dundas, Waterloo, Eramosa 
and Elora Roads, none of these were more 
than rough, treacherous dirt tracks, easily 
passable in only the best of times. Thomas 
Rolph, for example, in 1836, stated that the 
Dundas Road was “through a dense pine 
wood, extensive cedar swamps, with very few 
clearings until within seven or eight miles of 
Guelph. It is but 24 miles, admirable travell- 
ing when frozen up in winter, but almost im- 
passable in the spring and autumn months, 
and but little improved in the midst of sum- 
mer. The horrible causewayed roads, 
clumsily put together, and occasionally bro- 
ken, renders the more circuitous route by Galt 
far preferable”. 

A.D. Ferricr’s experiences on the Dundas 
road were probably typical of the times: 





The next day I started in the stage, a common lum- 
ber wagon, for Guelph, and an awful shaking we 
got. One of the passengers put a bottle of whiskey in 
the pocket of his swallow-tail coat, but, alas, it was 
smashed before we had gone a mile. There was an 
English gentleman—who afterwards settled near 
Guelph—in the stage, and when we got a mile or 
two out of Dundas he and I resolved to walk. The 
woods looked so high and dismal that we each 
hunted up a good big staff in case of mecting a 
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bear. The travelling through the pine woods then 
was bumping against a stump or the big roots, and 
then thump into a hole, with a pleasing variety of a 
little steep gravel and sandy knolls now and then, 
especially after getting into Puslinch. I never tra- 
velled that road in a wagon again, except once, and 
then it was because I had cut my foot, so T could 
not help it. The crossways, too, were numerous and 
bad. 


While another traveller, Colonel Saunders, 
remembered that: 


‘The roads between Hamilton, Dundas and Guelph 
were sufficiently bad to make it a journey of toil 
rather than of pleasure. Travellers were often 
obliged to come round by Galt, the [Dundas] road 
being impassable after sleighing ceased. By the for- 
mer route it took two days to reach Guelph to say 
nothing of the risk run of being thrown out of the 
wagon into a mud hole by the jolting.** 


On one such occasion, Colonel Saunders, a 
child he was holding in his arms, and his Irish 
driver were all thrown out of the wagon into 
the mud. 

Discomfort and inconvenience, however, 
were not the major problems created for 
Guelph by the bad state of the roads, The 
main trouble was caused by the high cost of 
transportation which placed the Guelph mer- 
chants at a competitive disadvantage in com- 
parison to those centres which enjoyed better 
roads. In the early days before railroads, every- 
thing had to be conveyed by wagon, and in 
Guelph a considerable number of teamsters 
made regular journeys from Guelph to Hamil- 
ton. One historian noted that: 





‘The teamsters would start on Monday morning 
from Guelph to Hamilton and get back home again 
if the roads were good, on Wednesday morning. If 
the roads were in a bad state, they would probably 
not arrive home until Wednesday evening or 
Thursday. Some concerns, such as the distillery and 





the mills, kept their own teams. Among the general 
teamsters were Messrs. Jas. Wright, Francis Mar- 
riott, David Martin. . ., John Caulfield. . , and Mr, 
McHardy. . .Even in this rough trade and in these 
early days the competition of women had to be 
feared, for a Mrs. Burrows started up in the busi- 
ness, and, before she retired, had three teams on the 
road... 








As James Innes stated: 





‘The principal part of all the necessary importations 
had to be brought by the circuitous route past Galt, 
and the cost of teaming was a most important con- 
sideration in the minds of our merchants and me- 
chanics. One dollar per hundred weight was the 
regular charge for teaming goods from Hamilton 
and Dundas to Guelph and for heavy goods, such 
as salt, iron, etc., the increase on the regular cost 
was very considerable. 


For Guelph’s businessmen, however, the 
problem began to be particularly acute in the 
late 1830's and early 1840's. As settlers began 
to spread into the northern townships, mer- 
ants in rival towns began to cast covetous 
eyes upon their trade. Thus in 1837, innkeep- 
ers and merchants in Dundas, Flamborough, 
Beverley, Dumfries, Galt, Preston and Water- 
loo joined together to persuade the govern 
ment to undertake the creation of a first class 
road from Dundas to Berlin, and in the suc- 
cceding year, merchants in Berlin and Wate 
loo created a joint stock company to build a 
bridge across the Grand River in order to re 
move the last major barrier to cheap and easy 
transportation from Hamilton to Berlin and 
Waterloo. By 1840, with improved transpor- 
tation facilities, Berlin and Waterloo’s millers, 
merchants and craftmen could offer cheaper 
merchandise and better prices for grain to the 
farmers in Pilkington, Nichol, Garafraxa and 
Amaranth, than could their rivals in Guelph. 






























With the creation of the Bronte Harbour Com- 
pany in 1840 and the Trafalgar, Esquesing 
and Erin Road Company in 18467 which 
threatened to draw off Guelph’s trade to the east 
as well, the point of crisis had been reached. If 
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Guelph failed to respond to these challenges, 
its future would, at best, be that of a quiet 
country town, The question was, what could 
be done, and what would the residents of 
Guelph decide to do? 















































based on a lithograph which appeared in Fraser's Magasine, November, 1830. 
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Local Government 
and Politics 











For Upper Canada, the period 1830-1850 
was one of deepening conflict and bitter strug- 
gle, At no level of government and society was 
this more apparent than in the transformation 
of the local municipal system from authoritar- 
ian rule to limited democracy; and in the po- 
litical sphere from fragmentation and antago- 
nism to co-option and co-operation, Guelph, 
being in the early stages of development, re- 
mained generally on the sidelines of these 
events. Although even here few persons es- 
caped some direct involvement in either the 
tragic events of 1837-1838 or the social and ad- 
ministrative changes that followed. 

In 1827 when Guelph was founded, there 
were three general levels of municipal admin- 
istration; the district which was the largest and 
most important, being the unit of both munici- 
pal and judicial administration; the county 
which was a subdivision of the district, being 
the basis for provincial elections and militia 
administration; and the township which was 
the least important, being the basis of land sur- 
veys and local appointments. So rapidly would 
the roles and functions of these units change 
that by 1851, none but the townships would be 
ily recognizable, and even their powers and 























Alfred A. Baker, First Division Court Clerk, 
embracing all Wellington County, 1844-1889, 
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functions would be completely changed. 

When Lieutenant-Governor John Graves 
Simcoe created the counties in 1792, it was his 
intention to unite the functions of the districts 
(which had been established in 1788) with 
those of the counties, as was the case in Eng- 
land. Local opposition from the already en- 
trenched district officials, however, made him 
change his mind, and as a result he established 
the counties as subsections of districts to carry 
out the limited functions of electoral district 
and militia units. Until 1838 for electoral pur- 
poses Guelph was part of Halton County, a 
subsection of Gore District. In general, Halton 
covered the present-day areas of Halton, 
Waterloo, Wellington, Grey and Durham 
Counties, although most of the northern area 
was as yet unsettled. 

In 1838 the original Halton County area 
was divided into two areas, one including the 
present-day Halton County and the Town- 
s of Puslinch and Dumfries, while the re- 
maining region was designated as Waterloo 
County. In 1840, before an election could be 
held, the region was redivided and the Town- 
ships of Garafraxa, Nichol, Guelph, Woolwich, 
Waterloo, Eramosa, Dumfries and Puslinch 
were renamed West Halton. Table X gives the 
names of the members elected to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly from 1825 to 1849, 

As Table X shows, Halton and West Halton 
were “swing” constituencies which alternated 
fairly regularly between Reform and Tory rep- 
resentatives. This was not true, however, at the 
township level. For example, Dumfries and 
Waterloo generally voted strongly for Reform 
candidates, while Guelph remained Tory. In 
those days, voting was in itself a test of individ- 
ual fortitude. There was only one polling place 
in each constituency, and electors were re- 

















quired to travel long distances to reach it. 
‘Thus up to 1840, if they wished to vote it was 


net 





ary for electors to travel to Nelson 
‘Township, while after that date the polling 
place for West Halton was in Guelph. Elec 
tions were protracted affairs, lasting up to ten 
days in each riding, 

The most important characteristic of elec- 
tions in those days, one which profoundly 
affected the practice of politics at all levels, 
was the custom of open voting. At elections 
voters were required to step forward individu- 
ally and declare their qualifications. The pre- 
requisite of owning sufficient property, free 
and clear of mortgages or encumbrances 





Table X 
Members of the Legislative Assembly represent- 
ing Guelph and Area, 1825-1849 


Date 
elected Politics 





Members 





1825 Reform Richard Beasley 

and William Scollick 
George Rolph 

and Caleb Hopkins 
James Crooks 

and William Chisholm 
Absalom Shade* 
Caleb Hopkins 

and James Durand 
William Chisholm 

and Absalom Shade 
James Durand 
James Webster 
James Webster — unseated 


Adam J. Fergusson 
— declared elected 


1828 Reform 
1830 Tory? 


1831 Tory 
1834 Reform 


1836 Tory 


1841 Reform 
1844 Tory 
1848 Tory 
1849 Reform 


* Elected to replace James Crooks who was appointed to the 
Legislative Council 














which, if rented, would generate an income of 
forty shillings per year, would exclude about 
three-quarters of the adult males—females 
were not allowed to vote. Then publicly in 
front of the assembled crowd, they had to de- 
clare to the clerk the name of the person for 
whom they were voting. In a society where a 
most everyone was deeply in debt to the few 
wealthy individuals who dominated economic 
life in places like Galt, Berlin or Guelph, it was 
a brave man indeed who voted against the 
wishes of the man who held his notes. More- 
over, open voting made bribery very effective 
and intimidation common. 

‘The political crisis shaking Upper Canada 
in the 1820's and 1830's had its roots in two 
fundamental revolutions that were occurring 
in England and Canada. In England the in- 
dustrial revolution had brought to the fore two 
new and expanding classes; the capitalists 
whose wealth and importance stemmed from 
their ownership of the great new industrial and 
trading firms, and the industrial workers 
whom they employed. Their struggles against 
the entrenched power of the wealthy land- 
owners and bureaucratic government resulted 
in political turmoil and threatened revolution 
in England during that period. 

In Upper Canada a similar fundamental 
conflict was developing. Farmers and small 
businessmen who, in Britain had been servants 
and labourers, now dreamed of achieving in- 
dependence. They also demanded a complete 
transformation of government and all its struc- 
tures, A central clement in the rise toward in- 
dependence and equality was the removal of 
the social controls which bound them while in 
Britain. Susanna Moodie, who had migrated 
to Canada in the early 1830's, wrote as follows: 














[Of] all follies, that of taking out servants from the 
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old country is one of the greatest, and is sure to end 
in the loss of the money expended in their passage, 
and to become the cause of deep disappointment 
and mortification to yourself. 

‘They no sooner set foot upon Canadian shores 
than they become possessed with this ultra-republi- 
can spirit. All respect for their employers, all subor- 
dination is at an end; the very air of Canada severs 
the tie of mutual obligation which bound you 
together. 

Why they treated our claims to their respect 
with marked insult and rudeness, I never could sat- 
isfactorily determine. . ‘Then I discovered the se- 
cret. = 

‘The unnatural restraint which society imposes 
upon these people at home forces them to treat 
their more fortunate brethren with a servile defer- 
ence which is repugnant to their feelings, and is 
thrust upon them by the dependent circumstances 
in which they are placed. . But let them once emi- 
grate, the clog which fettered them is suddenly re- 
moved; they are free. . 3 


For those well-to-do Englishmen in Guelph 
who had fled England looking for a tranquil 
home where the old values and social struc~ 
tures would be preserved, while those in Eng- 
land were being destroyed, the rising Reform 
movement in Canada threatened everything 
they held dear. 

For the first few years of its development, 
the leading force opposing reform in Guelph 
was the Canada Company. The high prices 
charged for land, foreclosures on delinquent 
purchasers and its monopoly of wild lands 
(practices all made much more extreme after 
John Galt’s departure) soon drew the attention 
‘and active opposition of leading Reformers 
such as William Lyon Mackenzie, who de- 
scribes his first encounter with the Company’s 
power as follows: 








I visited the Canada Company’s Town of Guelph 
on the 5th of September, 1831. It is the seat of the 
Canada Company’s monopoly and was intended at 
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first as the centre of operations. Mr. Galt’s plans 
were injudicious, if the company was meant to be 
what it is now, a scourge to a new country, a drain 
to its means, 

The Company's schoolhouse, taught by Mr. 
Matthews, is capacious, and also of stone. Mr. Mat- 
thews adjourned his school to make room for the 
meeting to petition for more liberal institutions, 
Mr. Akin, merchant, Guelph, took the chair and 
the late James Keough, clerk of the township, acted 
as secretary. The York proceedings were adopted 
and it was resolved, among other things, that the 
Canada Company as constituted for the gain of a 
few, was a great evil. Jones, the company’s agent in 
York, was enraged at the whole proceedings and 
threatened Mr. Akin and others with the ven- 
geance of the monopoly, on his visit to Guelph some 
time after. This had the effect of inducing the farm- 
ers who are in debt to the agents to exercise cau- 
tion, lest their opinions might cause their ruin. The 
Guelph’s, however, addressed the King, and sent 
their petition with the othe 


ith the arrival of the English immigrants 
in 1832, however, leadership in opposition to 
the Reform movement was assumed by Cap- 
tain John Poore. 

As the Reform movement developed politi- 
cal bitterness deepened. ‘The election of 1834 
in Guelph provides a rather amusing illustra- 
tion of that bitterness. In Halton riding the 
main contest was between the sitting members, 
William Chisholm and Absalom Shade, and 
their Reformer opponents, Caleb Hopkins and 
James Durand. In Guelph, two local candi- 
dates, Captain Poore and Rowland Wingfield, 
a Reformer, entered into a struggle of their 
own. As James Innes said: 


‘There was not at that time more than 150 voters 
within the whole limits of Wellington, and yet nei- 
ther of these gentlemen could control a vote outside 
it 

‘The result of the election was, as might have 
been expected, the defeat by a large majority of 
both these local contestants, as well as their finan- 
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cial ruin, for notwithstanding the certainty of their 
defeat, they expended a large sum of money during 
the canvass and while the polling was going on.» 


Frustrated by his election loss and made 
even more fearful by the Reform triumph both 
locally and across the province, Pore turned 
to creating a bulwark against the feared revo- 
lution to come. Acton Burrows describes the 
response of Guelph’s Tories to the Reform vie- 
tory: 





In 1835, however, considerable anxiety began to be 
felt as to the probable result of the agitations which 
were then beginning to be heard, more especially 
with regard to the faction headed by William Lyon 
Mackenzie. This was an opportunity eagerly seized 
upon by Captain Poore, and during the summer he 
formed a [volunteer rifle] company some sixty 
strong, which met for drill every Saturday, on a 
portion of Capt. Poore’s farm. . 6 





In the election of 1836 the Tories were tri- 
umphant, with William Chisholm and Absa- 
Jom Shade being returned for Halton. ‘The 
Guelph Tories were beside themselves with 
joy. In honour of the newly elected members, a 
“Grand Constitutional Dinner” was given in 
what the Toronto Patriot called “the loyal and 
patriotic village of Guelph.” The ballroom of 
Morgan’s Hotel was “tastefully decorated” 
with boughs, banners, artificial flowers, and 
“transparencies with appropriate devices.” 
Over the head of the chairman hung a large 
transparency bearing the inscription, “Sir 
Francis Bond Head, the pilot who weathered 
the storm.” At each end of the room hung ban- 
ners inscribed, “Fear God and Honour the 
King” and “The loyal men of Gore.” After a 
splendid dinner and many toasts, William 
Chisholm addressed the crowd striking the 
Tory chords which delighted his audience.’ 

In spite of the Tory (Family Compact) tri- 












umph in 1836, the succeeding months prod- 
uced even greater concern. The continued agi- 
tation on the part of the Reformers and the 
economic collapse of 1837 combined to cause a 
growing unrest among the farmers and trades- 
men throughout the province. By the fall of 
1837 rumours abounded that Mackenzie’s fol- 
lowers, too, had begun to drill. All of this, no 
doubt spurred Captain Poore and his associ- 
ates to redouble their own military prepara- 
tions, 

The news that Macke 
assembled at Montgomery’s Tavern on De- 
ber fourth for an attack on Toronto 
reached Guelph apparently the same day, and 
on the fateful seventh Captain Poore’s forces 
were ready to move. The Guelph militia was 
split into two groups; one to join the provincial 
militia, and the second to remain in Guelph 
for defensive purposes, 

On the seventh, sixty-two armed militia left 
Guelph for active service. Lead by Captain 
Poore, Lieutenant Thompson, and Ensign 
Grange, a brother of G.J. Grange; with John 
‘Thorp, James Armstrong and James Marshall 
as sergeants, the Rifle Company marched to 
Dundas where it joined Allan MacNab’s com- 
mand. The popular sentiment against the gov- 
ernment was displayed by the reception given 
the Guelph Company. As Acton Burrows s 


‘ie’s followers had 

















st 


On arriving at Dundas the company put up for the 
night at Bamberger’s hotel, and the town being 
somewhat of a rebel hot-bed, a warm reception was 
given to the Guelph volunteers, stones being thrown 
at them, and a sort of intermittent fire of such mis- 
siles being kept up throughout the night, at the ho- 
tel, in which the company were soundly sleeping, 
mostly on the floor and tables. None of the men 
were hurt, however, beyond a few slight bruises, 
and the next morning they marched to Hamilton, 
where they were heartily welcomed by the majority 














of the citizens, though there were quite a number 
who looked upon them with anything but friendly 
eyes! 

The Guelph Rifle Company remained in 
Hamilton for three days, quartered in the 
Court House, then with the other militia units 
went “on campaign” in Brant, Oxford, Mid- 
dlesex and Norfolk Counties, marching as far 
west as Ingersoll. While in Brantford, a report 
reached MacNab’s headquarters that rebels 
were manufacturing bullets and pikes at Scot- 
land, a small town in Burford Township. Ea- 
ger for action the militia forces marched there, 
only to discover nothing more threatening 
than a busily operating little cider mill. Now, 
tired and obviously frustrated at finding no re- 
sistance from such a “notorious” rebel area, 
MacNab’s troops wrecked their revenge. 
James Innes gives this version of the events: 








It was well on in December when the company got 
orders to march to Hamilton, From there they pro- 
ceeded to Ancaster,-thence to Brantford, and from 
that to little Scotland in Burford, 

Here was the headquarters of the Rebels, who 
[had] mustered 500 strong under Dunscombe [sic]. 
Here a great many prisoners were taken. The com- 
pany then marched to Sodom—better known as 
Norwich—and the rebels in that section, number- 
ing some hundreds, gave themselves up as prisoners 
after Dunscombe’s flight." 








The facts of the matter were, however, that 
what few active rebels there might have been 
had long since fled, and the vast majority of 
those arrested were innocent of any crime 
other than opposing the despotism of the To- 
ries. In the long run, almost all of those ar- 
rested were freed, but only after weeks of m 
treatment and suffering. After’ better than a 
week of marching the militia returned to 
Hamilton for a few days rest, and on Christ- 
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mas day were dispatched to the Niagara fron- 
tier to meet Van Rensellacr’s invading army. 
Except for the raid on Navy Island and the 
burning of the Caroline, the Guelph company’s 
stay at Niagara was uneventful. Acton Bur- 
rows describes that campaign as follows: 


‘The corps which left Hamilton was 1,300 strong, 
besides about 500 Indians, and upwards of 450 
sleighs were employed in conveying them. In cons 
quence of the energetic action taken by the author 
ties against the steamer “Caroline,” and the insur- 
gents stationed on Navy Island, the corps of which 
the Guelph men formed a part were not called into 
action, their duty consisting of the more arduous, if 
less glorious task of preserving peace in the outlying 
country, and defending the approaches to the scene 
of action. They were away about six weeks, and 
when they returned they separated, but were not 
anded, each man going to his own home." 








In the meantime, that portion of the Guelph 
Rifies who had stayed at home under the com- 
mand of Golonels Lamprey and Young had 
been busy as well. 

When the rebel force under William Lyon 
Mackenzie had been crushed on December 
seventh at Montgomery’s Tavern, the leaders 
attempted to escape to the United States to 
continue activities there, The escape route fol- 
lowed by two of these, William Lyon Macken- 
zie and Samuel Lount, crossed the Guelph 
area, One story is told that Mackenzie actu- 
ally spent the night at the residence of a 
Guelph farmer named Keough: 








In those hospitable days neither the gate nor the 
front door were ever locked. Every evening Mrs. 
Keough placed a lighted lamp in the window of the 
south gable that travellers might be guided from 
the highway and find shelter for the night. 

One evening in December, Mrs. Keough was re- 
turning from the barn with a full pail of milk in 
each hand, When she opened the cabin door she 
found a strange man warming himself by the fire. 
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He had a wan, haggard appearance and his face 
was scratched by the undergrowth of the forest. 
When Mr. Keough entered some time later, the 
man wasstill there staring into the fire. 

“Who are you, my friend?” inquired the good- 
hearted Trish farmer. 

“T must trust you,” said the man, “I am William 
Lyon Mackenzie. As you know there is a price of 
$5,000 on my head. Any one found harbouring me 
s liable to imprisonment if not death. Nevertheless, 
Task you to take me in and give me food and sh 
ter for the night.” 

“Mr. Mackenzie, you have fallen among 
friends,” said the Irishman. “We are devoted to the 
same cause, and I will willingly run these risks to 
help you to safety.””” 














Another story has Samuel Lount spending 
the night of December ninth in the home of 
David Oliphant, a Reformer who lived in Era- 
mosa Township." 

In the midst of the extreme tension prod- 
uced by the Yonge Street uprising and the 
constant search for the escaped leaders, some 
of the local militiamen took the opportunity to 
settle old scores. Squads of undisciplined men 
roamed the countryside abusing the residents 
and exacting tribute from them. One Eramosa 
resident, James Peters, remembered those fo: 
ays: 





Guerilla parties from headquarters at Guelph used. 
to scour the township at night, search the houses for 
firearms, take them away when they could get 
them, arrested a great number of the heads of fami- 
lies, took them to Guelph, and compelled them to 
give bonds to appear when called upon. 
‘There was one thing they never seemed to forget, 
in all cases to bleed them in the pocket accord- 
ing as they were able to bear it, some to the tune of 
$4 cach.—Some got off for $3. Others paid two, and 
when two could not be got, they took one. I know of 
‘one who was a countryman of the operator, who got 
clear by paying 50 cents. I think this was the com- 
mencement of the cash system in Guelph. . 

















The patience of the people was exhausted, and it 
would have been no wonder had some of the mid- 
night marauders lost their lives, the people were so 
exasperated, and determined to put a stop to these 
unlawful proceedings." 


For all the turmoil that these raids created 
only eight men, Robert Armstrong of Guelph 
and seven of Eramosa Township's leading 
farmers, James Benham, Calvin Lyman, 
James Butchard, William Armstrong, James 
Peters (the Township Clerk), James Parkinson 
and Hiram Dowlan were ever sent to trial 

Although most of those arrested were al- 
lowed to return home upon giving bond or 
posting bail, Peters, James Benham and John 
Butchard were consigned to jail in Hamilton 
without examination or formal charge being 
laid. There they were held for the next six 
weeks without hearing, before they were re- 
leased on bail. Peters tells of the prisone 
treatment: 





When we arrived at Hamilton we were taken to a 
place called headquarters. Geoffrey Lynch of 
Guelph appeared to be master of ceremonies that 
night and a jolly set of fellows we were under his 
command. Lynch ordered us up to the Gourt House 
and we were soon provided with quarters in the 
cells for the night. Before being penned up I re- 
quested Mr. [George J.] Grange to use his influence 
to prevent us from being put into the company of 
felons."® 


The commandant, Lynch, responded to 
Grange’s request by locking the prisoners in 
the unheated, dark Court House basement 
without blankets, bedding, or heat of any kind. 
‘The next morning, howeve 





Mr. Grange got us out of that dungeon and put us 
in the debtors’ room. Here we had a stove and a 
blanket cach, comforts for which I have been grate- 
ful ever since.!® 








On March 8, 1838, the Grand Jury com- 
posed of ninetecn well-known ‘Tories met in 
Hamilton to decide whether there was 
sufficient grounds to charge the Guelph area 
prisoners with treason. ‘This was the first time 
that the prisoners had met any of the court 
officers or heard the nature of the charges 
against them. Not surprisingly, given the com- 
position of the Grand Jury, true bills were 
found against nineteen of the prisoners (in- 
cluding Robert Armstrong and the Eramosa 
seven) and they were given just ten days to 
prepare a defence. The Eramosa_ prisoners 
were the first to face trial. The true bill against 
these prisoners set the tone for the prosecutor's 
case: 





Uprer Canapa. District oF GorE, to wit: 

The Jurors of Our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
upon their oath, present that James Benham, late 
of the township of Eramosa, in the district of Gore, 
yeoman, Calvin Lyman, late of the same place, 
yeoman, James Butchard, late of the same place, 
yeoman, William -Armstrong, late of the same 
place, ycoman, James Peters, late of the same 
place, yeoman, James Parkinson, late of the same 
place, laborer, and Hiram Dowlan, late of the same 
place, yeoman, being subjects of our Sovereign 
Lady Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, De- 
fender of the Faith, not having the fear of God in 
their hearts but being moved and seduced by the 
instigation of the devil, and entirely withdrawing 
the love, and true and due obedience which every 
subject of our said Lady the Queen should, and of 
right, ought to bear towards our said present Sover- 
eign Lady the Queen, and wickedly devising and 
ig to disturb the peace and public tranquil- 
s province, on December 8, in the first year 
of the reign of our said Sovereign Lady the 
Queen. . [and]. . .with force and arms, unlawfully, 
wickedly and traitorously, did incite, encourage, 
exhort, move, induce and persuade divers of the 
subjects of our said Lady the Queen unlawfully, 
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wickedly and traitorously, to levy war against our 

said Sovereign Lady the Queen. . ., her Grown and 

Dignity, and also against the form of the Statute in 
such case made and provided, 

(signed) Wm. H. Draper 

Solicitor General.” 





James Peters describes the trial and its out- 
come: 


Miles O'Reilly, Esq., was engaged as our counsel, 
at $10 each, or $70 for the job. Perhaps your read- 
ers may think we were spending money faster than 
we had been making it lately, and it was so, but 
there was no help for it. 

The late Sir Allan McNab [sic], and the Solicitor 
General, now Judge Draper, were Queen’s Coun- 
sel, and if we did not get our necks stretched it was 
not their fault, Judge Macaulay presided, and ¢! 
Hon. James Crooks, late of Flamboro West and an- 
other gentleman supported the judge. 

We were all ready for trial at the time appointed 
[March 18th]. They were 80 petit jurors sum- 
moned, namely 57 Tories to the backbone and 23 
Reformers. 

‘The witnesses for the Crown were William 
Campbell of Eramosa. Walter King, who now pre- 
sides in your ticket office at the market house, 
Guelph, and the third and last one was Robert 
Grindell of Bramosa. . 

‘The evidence was so much in our favor that we 
told our counsel we were willing to submit our case 
to the jury without examining any of the eight wit- 
nesses we had on our behalf, 

‘The crafty Queen’s Counsel would not consent 
to this arrangement, probably expecting to get 
something out of our witnesses they could not get 
out of their own, but afier examining three of them 
they gave it up for a bad job.'® 








‘The jury took just eight minutes to find all 
seven not guilty, and soon after Robert Arm- 
strong was freed as well. Peters, in summing up 
the whole affair, no doubt reflected the feelings 
of the hundreds of people who stood up to the 
political domination of the Tories: 
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It is now 29 years since these troublesome times, but 
my mind has not changed. I believe we did right, 
and if the same was to take place again, and such 
an Autocrat [Sir Francis Bond Head], surrounded 
by such a family compact, was misgoverning the 
province, I would go into the dungeon again rather 
than shoulder a musket to keep them in power, in 
order that they might grind the despised Reformers 
to dust." 


If Robert Armstrong and the Eramosa pris- 
oners had become heroes to the local Reform- 
ers, the Tories had their heroes as well. The 
veterans of the Niagara Frontier campaign 
were soon followed into the hearts of their sup- 
porters by a second company of volunteers 
raised by Captain Poore in the fall of 1838. 
These men enlisted for a specific time period 
(November 1, 1838, to May 1, 1840). This 
company was stationed in Hamilton in the 
first week of November, 1838, and remained 
there during their entire enlistment period.” 
By the time they returned home, the tradition 
was well established that Guelph was a com- 
munity that, when called to arms, would re- 
spond without delay. 


Por 


It would be ironic, indeed, that although the 
‘Tories would triumph in suppressing the rebel- 
lion in Canada, the overthrow of their 
compatriots’ power in England would ulti- 
mately lead to their defeat in Canada as well. 
After an initial period of shocked reaction in 
Britain, during which a strong repression of 
suspected rebels was carried out in Canada, 
Britain’s Liberal leadership decided that, if 
Canada was to be preserved as a colony, fun- 
damental changes had to be made in the struc 
ture and method of government. Thus John 
Lambton, Lord Durham, was sent to Canada 
to examine the situation and to recommend 





necessary changes. His harsh denunciation of 
the Tory ruling class was almost classic in its 
igor and completeness. According to Dur- 
ham, Tory rule must be smashed in Upper 
Canada if Britain intended to keep the colony 
content and British. Misrule had brought re- 
bellion, and a key component of that misrule 
was the total control that was exercised by the 
Family Compact, its followers and its favori 
over local municipal government. The revision 
of the local municipal system which followed 
Durham's report would profoundly affect the 
lives of every citizen, 











Following the American Revolutionary 
War and the signing of the treaty in 1783, 
Great Britain faced the necessity of providing 
an administrative structure for the newly set 
tled western areas of Quebec lying along Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie. Initially these areas 
were treated as extensions of Quebec, but un- 
der pressure from both the Loyalists and Brit- 
ish interests Upper Canada was divided from 
Quebec by the Constitutional Act of 1791, and 
separate municipal institutions were estab- 
lished soon after. The Parish and Town Officers 
Act of 1793" provided the basis for the form of 
municipal government that existed when 
Guelph was founded, and that form would re~ 
main generally intact until 1841 

Under the 1793 Act the basic unit of local 
administration was the district. In 1788 Sir 
Guy Carleton had divided the western regions 
of Quebec (i.e,, Upper Canada) into four ad- 
ministrative districts which were called Lune- 
burg (later Lunenburg), Mecklenberg, Nassau 
and Hesse, which within a year or so were re- 
named Eastern, Midland, Home and Western 
districts. The Guelph area was included in 
Home District. In 1798 these districts were di- 
vided into eight with the names Johnstown, 























Newcastle, Niagara and London being added. 
Subsequent further divisions would raise that 
; total, so that by 1840 some twenty districts ex- 
sted. In 1827 the Guelph area was part of one 
| of these new divisions, Gore, which had been 
created in 1816. The seat of administration for 
| Gore district was Hamilton. 

| The administration of the districts was one 
which had the advantages of being cheap and 
casy to establish, but at the same time had the 
disadvantage of being authoritarian and 
irresponsible—a situation typical of the pro- 
vincial government as well. All decision mak- 
ing was placed in the hands of a few Justices of 
the Peace, “Magistrates” as they were called, 
who met four times a year in Quarter Sessions 
at the district town. The office of Justice of the 
Peace was a very old one, being established in 
England during the reign of Edward ITI, and 
through the centuries had been given very 
large powers, The magistrates were appointed 
for life “during good behavior”, and were in 
effect, except in unusual circumstances, re- 
sponsible to no one. Singly, the magistrate 
could try minor infractions of the law and set- 
tle local disputes, but when two or more of 
them met in the Quarter Sessions they wielded 
enormous magisterial, legislative and adminis- 
trative powers. ‘They could try all kinds of 
criminal cases, legislate any local by-law not in 
contradiction of provincial or imperial stat- 
utes, and administer local affairs and spend 
local taxes pretty well as they pleased. The 
local inhabitants had absolutely no voice or 
control over any of these affairs.*® 

A partial list of the administrative matters 

under the control of the magistrates will give 
some idea of their capacity to affect the lives of 
the residents: building and repairing roads | 
and bridges; erection and management of | 
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court-houses, gaols and asylums; making as- 
sessments for highways, the wages of members 
of the assembly and for local purposes; ap- 
pointment of district and township constables; 
fixing the fees of gaolers, town clerks and 
pound-keepers; the appointment of street and 
highway surveyors; inspection of weights and 
measures; the granting of licenses to sell liquor, 
and to ministers or clergymen of “dissenting” 
congregations authorizing them to solemnize 
marriages; etc.» Equally important was the 
fact that they had complete control over all the 
locally elected township officers. 

It is not surprising, however, that such wide 
discretionary powers, concentrated in the 
hands of a few men who did not have to face 
an electorate, was open to abuse, or that these 
powers were wielded to reward friends and 
punish enemies. Appointments to retiring 
army officers, wealthy landowners and politi- 
cal favorites became the rule, and all too often 
these figures neither sympathized with nor 
cared about problems outside their immediate 
interests, In particular the granting of money 
to build or make repairs to roads and bridges 
brought outcries of partiality and arrogance 
from residents of areas distant from the district 
town. 

The chief advantages of such a system as 
seen from British eyes was that it inhibited the 
development of both democracy and republic- 
anism among the “common people”—the 
democratic New England town meeting being 
one of the elements blamed for the American 
Revolution, Moreover, because Justices of the 
Peace were unpaid, the system was cheap to 
operate and easy to establish, requiring little 
more than the swearing in of two or more resi 
dents of an area to bring both judicial and 
local administrative institutions into being. 
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With the power of appointment lying in the 
hands of the Governor, such magistrates were 
of course chosen for their loyalty to the Crown 
and established institutions and traditions. In 
a colonial setting such as Upper Canada, they 
were intended to be, and were, a chief bulwark 
against political change. 

The first magistrates appointed in Guelph 
in 1827 were similar in background and politi- 
cs: Tiger Dunlop, Charles Prior, James Hod- 
gert and Colonel George Lamprey were all 
“men of considerable education and ability”. 

As James Innes pointed out: 





Guelph formed part of the old District of Gore, the 
County Town of which was Hamilton.—All such 
cases as are now disposed of by Courts of Assize, 
County and Quarter Sessions, were then adjudi- 
cated upon at Hamilton. Our jurymen were all 
compelled to attend at that place and Sheriff's and 
Bailiff’s expenses were exceedingly high, on account 
of the distance travelled, 

‘Then again all such business as is now disposed 
of by our municipal councils was then transacted 
by the magistrates assembled in Quarter Sessions at 
Hamilton, and in consequence of the distance, cou- 
pled with the bad state of the roads, seldom or ever 
was there a fair representation of magistrates from 
this section, and, as might be expected, much of the 
business which came before them was either left un- 
touched or not done to the satisfaction of those 
interested 2° 











In contrast to the sweeping powers and wide 
latitude of discretion given to the Quarter Ses- 
sion and the magistrates, the township and its 
locally elected officers were given virtually 
none. The debate in the Legislative Assembly 
in 1791 illustrates the division of opinion be- 
tween the Reformist and Tory elements con- 
cerning the extent that local residents should 
participate in local government. The first bill 





“To Authorize Town Meetings for the Purpose 












of Appointing Divers Parish Officers”, was or 
dered postponed after the second reading, and 
another bill “To Authorize Justices of the 
Peace to Appoint Annually Divers Public 
Officials” was introduced. Neither bill, howev- 
er, could gain a majority at that time.” Al- 
though Lieutenant-Governor John Graves 
Simcoe agreed with the Tories that encourage- 
ment of local town meetings was dangerous 
and unwise, still he was concerned about giv- 
ing the power of appointment of township 
officers to the Justices of the Peace. 

The Parish and Township Act of 1793, therefore, 
attempted to balance the two evils; while still 
paying lip-service to the desire of the Loyalist 
immigrants to retain the democratic town 
meetings which many of them had enjoyed in 
the American colonies, it still left the township 
officials under the control of the magistrates. 
As Simcoe put it, “It was therefore thought ad- 
sable not to withhold such a gratification to 
which they had become accustomed, it being 
in itself not unreasonable and only to take 
place one day in that year.” By the act, any 
two of “His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace” 
were enabled to authorize by their warran 
the constable of any “parish, township, re- 
puted township or place” to assemble the in- 
habitants on the first Monday in March (later 
changed to January) of each year to choose for 
the following year a parish, town or township 
clerk, two assessors, a collector, a number of 
overseers of highways, a pound-keeper and two 
town wardens. These officers, however, were 
not responsible to the local inhabitants but 
took their orders from and reported to the 
magistrates. If nominated for and elected to a 
local office, the person elected could not refuse 
to accept the position on penalty of a fine” 
Alfred A. Baker, who served for nine years as 












































the Township Clerk in Guelph gives this de- 
scription of the Guelph Township meeting: 


‘The meetings were held at the old Market House if 
the weather permitted, if not an adjournment took 
place to the long room of the Suffolk Hotel. These 
mectings were held on the first Monday of the year. 

It was the duty of the clerk, on the morning of 
the meeting, to post an account of the place of 
meeting and also at the post office, of all monies 
come into his hands during the year last past, and 
exhibit vouchers for the expenditure thereof. 

‘The first duty of the meeting was to elect a 
chairman, which usually was filled by one of three 
gentlemen who have passed away, the late John In- 
glis, Benj. Thurtell, and Geoffrey Lynch, Esqs.; this 
done, the appointment of pathmasters, poundkeep- 
ers, township wardens, fence viewers, was pro- 
ceeded with. 

‘The farmers made it a point to attend, and 
many a wordy war was fought by pathmasters to 
obtain more labor on their particular roads than 
they were entitled to.” 








The insignificance of the township meeting 
was accentuated by the fact that only two mi- 
nor pieces of legislation came under its control 
what constituted a legal fence, and which ani- 
mals would be allowed to run at large on the 
roads and streets, As minor as these matters 
were, as Alfred Baker pointed out, even these 
produced sharp differences between town and 
township residents: 








One of the great features at these meetings, was 
whether or not horses and pigs should be free com- 
moners. One party was often headed by Dr. Orton, 
and the other by “Old Jack Horning.” Parties were 
divided in opinion, which usually ended in a poll 
being demanded—the clerk being returning officer. 

Sitting astride upon the Suffolk Hotel gate, 
‘opened sufficiently wide to allow one person to pass 
between gate and post, the returning officer count- 
ing heads as they went through. By hook or by 
crook “Jack” was invariably successful, the day's 
proceedings generally terminating in good will and 
sundry glasses of “Allan’s Old Rye.” 
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Document dated the 25th November, 1840, 
appointing Boundary Line Commissioners. 


As settlement spread north, the inconven- 
ience experienced by settlers continued to in- 
crease. It was not long, therefore, before a 
strong agitation developed to create a new dis- 
trict out of the northern parts of Gore. Guelph 
had two reasons to want Gore District divided. 
Not only would a division mean greater con- 
venience for the residents of the more northern 
townships, but whichever town became the 
new district’s administrative centre would re~ 
ceive a huge bonus in the form of increased 
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trade and greatly improved facilities. With all 
the towns in the area suffering the effects of the 





depression of 1836. 
James Innes noted: 


837, rivalry was keen. As 


Before the passing of this act, not a little intriguing 
was resorted to by the inhabitants of both Galt and 
Fergus for the honor of being appointed the 
[district] town but Guelph carried the day 





Acton Burrows gives this version of the 
events: 


A movement had for some time been on foot for the 
division of the Gore District, which then included 
the whole of what are now the counties of Welling- 
ton, Waterloo, Grey, Bruce, and the district as far 
as the shores of Lake Huron. As the result of the ag- 
itation which was vigorously carried on, an act was 
passed in 1837, 7 William IV., chap. 18, providing 
for the division of Gore District, and for the 
erection of the District of Wellington, as soon as a 
jail and court-house could be erected, and other 
necessary preliminary arrangements made. Among 
provisions of the act were, that the jail and court- 
house should be situated in the Town of Guelph; 
that a District school should also be erected, the 
teacher’s salary to be £100, to be paid out of Pro- 
vincial funds, as also the sum of £250 for the sup- 
port of common schools... .The justices were em- 
powered to borrow £6,000 for building the jail and 
court-house, ...» 





Needless to say Guelph’s rivals were not 
content to have that town win so easily. In 
Woolwich Township a meeting of the inhabit 
ants was held on February 20, 1837, to protest 
the division of Gore district, Resolutions were 
passed stating that the meeting was 
“dissatisfied to find that a Bill for the division 
of the District of Gore had been passed 
through both Houses of Parliament without 
the inhabitants being apprised that such a 
measure was contemplated,” and “that 
Guelph has been most injudiciously chosen as 
the site for the new district town.” For the 








residents of Woolwich it made little difference, 
on account of distance, whether the district 
town was Hamilton or Guelph. 

For Berlin and Galt, which had much more 
to gain, the wave of protest was even greater. 
Both towns were older and larger than 
Guelph, and both were feeling the spur of eco- 
|nomic necessity created by the depression. 
AE. Byerly describes part of the protest move- 
ment 
‘On March 22, 1837, the inhabitants of Waterloo 
Township met in Berlin. William Scollick was ap- 
pointed chairman and H.W. Peterson, secretary. 
‘These two gentlemen, with John Erb and Adam 
Ferrie, Jr., were appointed @ committee to draft a 
memorial to the King asking that Royal assent be 
not given to the division. ‘The committee to obtain 
signatures consisted of Jacob C. Snider, Jacob S. 
Shoemaker, John Bechtel, William G. Millar, 
H.W. Peterson and Adam Ferrie, Jr. 




















Their protests were without avail, however, 
and the division was permitted to stand. 

As soon as royal assent was given the magis- 
trates who lived within the newly-designated 
district met and appointed a building commit- 
tee for the construction of the court-house and 
jail, composed of A.J. Fergusson, George J 
Grange, William Hewat, William ‘Thompson, 
Thomas Saunders and Robert Alling. Saun- 
ders was appointed Chairman; Alling, Trea- 
surer; and James Hodgert was the clerk. 
Thomas Young was hired as the architect and 
Alfred A. Baker was named Clerk of the 
Works. 

Due to the outbreak of the rebellion in De- 
cember, 1837, and the subsequent period of 
unrest and instability, nothing was accom- 
plished for the next two years towards erecting 
the necessary public buildings. Finally, in 1839 
the contracts for the jail and court-house were 
let to William Day and William Allan respec 
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Court House and Jail. (The Canadian Ilustrated News) 





tively. The jail was completed in 1840 but as 
the new court-house would not be ready for 
some time, alternative arrangements had to be 
made, The first court therefore was held in the 
British Coffee House, now the Royal Hotel, on 
Carden St. In August, 1841, it was decided 
that better accommodation was required and a 
room was rented from Mr. Dyson in his new 
brick building on Gordon Street, then known 
as the Red Lion Tavern, but later as the Foun- 
tain House. In 1843 the new court-house was 
ready for use and it included space for the 
offices of the Wellington District.” 

As soon as the jail and court room were 
ready for use, evidence of this was furnished to 
the Government of Upper Canada, and on 
June 18, 1840, a proclamation was issued 





| ton, and in July the offici: 


officially setting apart the District of Welling- 
Is of the new District 
received their appointments. George J. Grange 
was named Sheriff, AJ. Fergusson, Judge, 
Thomas Saunders, Clerk of the Peace, and 
James Hodgert, Inspector of Licenses.* 
Scarcely had the new District been estab- 
lished than the whole basis of its existence be- 
gan to be revolutionized. Although the rebel- 
Tion in Upper Canada had failed in its main 
purposes, it had stirred the British authorities 
to take a new look at Upper Canadian institu- 
tions, ‘To accomplish this new look, John 
Lambton, Lord Durham, was despatched to 
Canada to report on the causes of the rebel- 
lion, and to recommend methods of preventing 
a recurrence. His report, two volumes. in 
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Document appointing Adam Johnston Fergusson Judge of the 
Wellington District Court, July 29th, 1840. 


length, contained a stinging attack upon the 
ruling class in Upper Canada. Lord Durham 
said: 


The establishment of a good system of municipal 
institutions throughout these provinces is a matter 
of vital importance. A general legislature, which 
manages the private business of every parish, in ad- 
dition to the common business of the country, 
wields a power which no single body, however pop- 
ular in its constitution, ought to have—a power 
which must be destructive to any constitutional bal- 
ance. The true principle of limiting popular power 
is the appointment of it in many different deposito- 
ries, which has been adopted in all the most free 
and stable states of the Union. Instead of confiding 





the whole collection and distribution of all the reve- 
nues raised in any county for all general and loc 
purposes to a single representative body, the power 
of local assessment, and the application of the funds 
arising from it, should be entrusted to local 
management. 








Charles Poulet Thomson, later Lord Sy- 
denham, was sent to Canada after Durham’ 
departure to bring Durham’s recommenda- 
tions into operation. In particular, he was anx- 
ious to see the municipal reforms take place. 
‘As he wrote to the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
John Russell, “The establishment of Munici 
pal Government by Act of Parliament is as 














much a part of the future scheme of Govern- 
ment for the Canadas as the Union of the two 
Legislatures, and the more important of the 
two. His suggestions to the Legislative As- 
sembly of Upper Canada that it should pass 
such legislation were, however, rejected by the 
Tory majority. In Lower Canada where the 
assembly had been suspended, Thomson was 
able to have the Special Council pass an ordi 
nance in September, 1840, which provided for 
elective municipal institutions. It was neces- 
sary to wait until the Act of Union came into 
effect in 1841 before similar legislation could 
be passed in Upper Canada. 

When the assembly of the newly-united 
Canada opened its first session in Kingston on 
June 15, 1841, one of the first subjects dealt 
with was the establishment of municipal insti- 
tutions in Upper Canada. The bill, introduced 
by Provincial Secretary, Samuel B. Harrison, 
was essentially the same as the ordinance 
passed earlier in Lower Canada. In spite of a 
storm of protest from both Tory and Reform 
factions, the Act for Better Internal Government'' 
was passed by the narrowest of margins—at 
one point the chairman’s vote was required to 
defeat an amendment. On the one hand, the 
‘Tories objected to the election of district coun- 
cillors to replace the magistrates, while on the 
other, the Reformers strongly opposed the r 
strictions that were placed upon that council’s 
freedom of action. The resulting act was a 
compromise between the two positions. 

According to the Act, the district councils 
were to be a combination of elected councillors 
and appointed officials. A township with less 
than 300 voters elected one councillor, while a 
township with 300 or more voters elected two. 
‘Table XI gives members of the Wellington 
District Council elected from Guelph Town- 
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Table XI 

Members from Guelph Township Elected to the 
Wellington District Council, 1842-1849 
1842 John Howitt Benjamin Thurtell 
1843 q . 

1844 Md ie, 

1845 James Wright 
1846 ee * 
1847 , 7 
1848 ‘dl 
1849 2 * 














ship for the period 1842 to 1849, during which 
this statute was in force. 

Members of the district council were elected 
for three years with one-third retiring each 
year. Those elected were required to be resi- 
dents of the township they represented, and 
possess real estate in that or an adjacent dis- 
trict valued at £300 over and above all 
encumbrances." In addition to the monetary 
restrictions on elections, a large number of 
other controls were built into the structure of 
the council. The warden, treasurer and district 
clerk were all appointed by the Governor, and 
responsible only to him. Moreover, all by-laws 
had to be reported to the Governor, and could 
be vetoed by the Governor-in-Council within 
thirty days after receipt. 

‘There were, in addition, checks imposed on 
the amount and purpose of the expenditures 
undertaken by the councils. No public work 
could be undertaken until reported upon by 
the district surveyor, and if it cost more than 
£300, by the provincial Board of Works. 

Within these limits, considerable powers 
were given to the district councils, although 
unlike the old Quarter Sessions, these powers 
were strictly enumerated. They included the 
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assumption of most of the administrative pow- 
ers of the Quarter Session, as well as its assets 
and liabilities which were transferred to the 
district; jurisdiction over roads and bridges, 
the purchase and sale of real estate, the admin- 
istration of schools, the fixing of district and 
township officers’ salaries and fees, as well as 
the responsibility of defraying the cost of ad- 





ministration of justice. ‘The chief limiting fac- 
tor in these areas was a strict ceiling on taxa- 
tion upon real and personal property of two 
pence on the pound of assessed value—and the 
old statutory rates of assessment were retained. 
In addition the district was permitted to levy 
tolls on users of public works. As table XII 
shows, given the wide duties imposed upon the 





























Table XII 
Assessed Value of Property in Wellington District, 1840-1848 
Township 1840 1843 + 1845 1848 
Guelph £32,569 £40,229 £44,285 £54,028 
Puslinch 18,845 26,767* 048 43,079 
Nichol 15,115 14,484 16,479 22,604 
Eramosa 12,568 16,902 20,839 26,288 
Erin 14,680 18,777 23,797 32,327 
Garafraxa 2,680 4,265 6,207 10,821 
Amaranth - 919 1,295 2,210 
Peel = = = 11,357 
Arthur _ ws = 10,025 
Waterloo 74,263 89,683 94,759 106,472 
Wilmot 28,054 26, 43,552 57,548 
Woolwich 16,200 20,364 22,315, 25,192 
Wellesley _ 1,923, 2,884 23,883 
Sydenham = te = 12,495 
Derby ~ = 7,294 
Glenelg = a = 3,878 
Egremont = ae = 3,683 
Normanby = = = 3, 
Holland 2 = _ 3,615 
Sullivan _ _ oa 2,899 
Bentinck = = - 3,701 
Melancthon : = = 1,061 
£214,974 £270,639 £308,460 £477,613 








* Estimated value. 









district council, the fiscal limitations arising 
from the low assessed value of local property 
and the two pence per pound limitation on 
taxation, meant that little in the way of public 
improvements could be done. For example, in 
1839 when Guelph’s residents had considered 
building a macadamized road to Dundas, the 
cost had been estimated at more than £31,000, 
whereas the total assessment of the townships 
which would be served by such a road 
amounted to only £51,414. Thus as the north- 
ern townships began to open for settlement 
and Guelph’s businessmen strove to establish 
markets there, they found themselves severely 
hampered by lack of public funds. 

Finally, it should be made clear that except 
for the election of the district councillor, no ad- 
ditional powers or controls were given to the 
township meeting. Its main function remained 
to produce the local servants who would carry 
out the orders of the district council.*® Without 
a capacity to tax its residents or to undertake 
public works, when local needs developed the 
most that could be done was to get up a peti- 
tion begging the district council to act on be- 
half of the local inhabitants. Municipal im- 
provements, therefore, were generally out of 
the question at a critical time in Guelph’s de- 
velopment. 
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Until 1849 every change in municipal status 
required a separate act of the Provincial Legis 
lature. Thus as Guelph village began to grow 
in the 1840's, the question of persuading the 
Government to grant incorporated status to 
the centre began to be seriously discussed. In 
advocating the incorporation of Guelph as a 
village, the Guelph Advertiser said: 





We have long been of opinion, and frequently ex- 
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pressed it, that the incorporation of Guelph would 
be of great advantage, and, . .we believe the major- 
ity of the inhabitants have this week been con- 
vinced that any effort on their part for the promo- 
tion of its peace and prosperity will prove 
comparatively useless until such is the case. At pres- 
ent Guelph is in precisely the same position as any 
other part of the District either in regard to its judi- 
cial or municipal business, and, in consequence, the 
only body to which we can apply for redress or im- 
provement is the Quarter Sessions on the one hand 
and the District Council on the other. Acting on 
this principle, three applications were made to the 
Bench at the last Session, The first being from the 
Fire Company. . ., the next was a petition for some 
action to be taken toward the cleansing of the 
Town and making necessary preparations for the 
expected visit from the Cholera. . ., [and] the third 
application to the Court, and of the treatment this 
received we have the principal cause to complain 
and which induced us to make these observations, 
was a petition to the magistrates to take such steps 
as they might see fit, to preserve the peace of the 
town on Fair and Cattle Show days—prompted 
doubtless by the unenviable character of our town, 
and the fact that on a late Fair Day a serious dis- 
turbance took place."® 








Not only had the Quarter Sessions not dealt 
with these petitions to the satisfaction of the 
Advertiser, but in the latter case the magistrates 
led by Doctor Clarke, had apparently insulted 
the petitioners who were led by several of the 
‘Town’s clergymen, and told them in effect that 
if they didn’t like the sight of drunkennes. 
they should stay out of taverns at late hours.*? 

At this point the Baldwin Municipal Act of 
1849 was passed,"® and the municipal system 
was placed on a completely different. basis 
than had been the case previously. Whereas 
until 1849 the basic unit of municipal govern- 
ment was the district, in the Baldwin Act the 
unit of government was the township, and in- 
corporated village. By the act, the district was 
abolished, and a new municipal unit, the 
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county, was substituted. This latter operated as 
a committee of townships and villages with in 
terests in common extending beyond their 
boundaries. In addition, the county was given 
jurisdiction over matters which were of general 
concern. Under this system, towns were in 
effect large villages which required additional 
powers in order to manage their more complex 
affairs, while they still remained under the 
general umbrella of the county. Cities, on the 
other hand, were structurally equal to the 
counties, not under the county umbrella and 
held even wider powers. In addition, the act 
provided an orderly method whereby a grow- 
ing urban centre could acquire the powers nec 
essary for its good government. Thus, as a vil 
lage grew and reached a certain population, it 
could apply for the next higher status, becom- 
ing in turn an incorporated village, town and 
ultimately, a city. From a structural aspect, 
the 1849 Municipal Act would remain the basis 
of municipal government in Ontario until re- 
gional government was introduced in the 
1960" 
According to the Municipal Act, the ratepay- 
ers were to elect five township councillors an 
nually, who would elect from amongst them- 
selves a chairman and executive officer called 
the reeve. When a township contained more 
than five hundred frecholders and household- 
ers, the councillors elected a deputy-reeve as 
well. The duties of the township council in- 
cluded building and maintaining the common 
schools; erection and maintenance of animal 
pounds, concession roads, lanes and bridges 
within the township; the appointment of 
poundkeepers, fence viewers, and road surve- 
yors and overseers; the regulation of taverns, 
inns, eating places, joint stock road and bridge 
companies within the municipality, animals at 

















large, travelling shows, ete., enforcing or com- 
pounding statute labour; and the right to raise 


taxes, tolls and to borrow money for township 
works 

Incorporated villages were established as 
municipalities with a status roughly equal to 
that enjoyed by townships. When a 
“convenient area” reached a population of one 
thousand or above, the local inhabitants could 
petition the government to be designated as an 
incorporated village, with the government set- 
ting its limits by order-in-council. As in the 
township, the voters annually elected five 
councillors who in turn named a reeve and 
deputy-reeve from amongst their ranks. In ad- 
dition to those duties and rights given to town- 
ship councils, the village was given jurisdiction 
over all aspects of roads, bridges, harbours, 
docks including the right to prohibit the injury 
or fouling of them; the right to regulate mar- 
kets in all forms, weights and measures, vehi- 
cles, assize of bread, observance of the sabbath, 
¢, cruelty to animals, victualling houses, bil- 
liard tables, bowling alleys and all other places 
of amusement, gambling, horseracing, va- 
grants, drunkards, vagabonds, exhibitions, car 
nivals, theatres and circuses. They had the 
ight to prohibit all manner of public nui 
sances including privies, slaughter houses, gas 
works, tanneries, distilleries, ringing bells, 
blowing horns, shouting, firing guns, fireworks, 
washing or bathing the person in public waters 
in or near villages, chivaries, indecent expo- 
sure, profane language, and immoderate driv- 
ing. In addition, the village was required to 
make provisions for fire prevention and 
fighting, interment of the dead, and public 
health. To enforce these powers, the townships 
and villages were allowed to attach penalties 
to by-laws not exceeding ten days in the public 



































lockup. Named as villages in the 1849 act were 
Chippawa, Galt, Oshawa, Paris, Richmond 
(Carleton County) and Thorold.” 

When a village reached a population of 
three thousand or more, its council could peti- 
tion for it to become a town with the wider 
powers and duties attached to that rank. 
Again, the provincial government named the 
boundaries, Several aspects of the election of 
the town council set it off from that of town- 
ship and village councils. In order to vote, an 
elector was required to be the proprietor or 
renter of property valued at £25. To become a 
candidate for town council, a man was re- 
quired either to own or lease property valued 
at £300, or to pay or receive rentals of £40 per 
year. For electoral purposes, towns were di- 
vided into a minimum of three wards, and 
three councillors were elected from each ward. 
In addition to the usual reeve and deputy- 
reeve, the town councillors elected a mayor 
from amongst their number. The mayor was 
not only the town’s chief executive officer, but 
on occasions when the police magistrate was 
absent, the mayor presided in court as the Ju 
tice of the Peace. In addition to the powers 
possessed by townships and incorporated vil- 
lages, towns could establish and regulate a po- 
lice force, alms house, work house and indus- 
trial farm; construct street lighting; regulate 
and license livery stables and public convey- 
ances; sweep and water streets; and assess real 
estate for special improvements. Fines of £5 or 
jail terms of ten days could be imposed. In- 
cluded in Schedule B of the act which enumer- 
ated the towns were: Belleville, Brantford, 
Brockville, Bytown, Cobourg, Cornwall, Dun- 
das, Goderich, London, Niagara, Peterbor- 
ough, Picton, Port Hope, Prescott and Saint 
Catharines.» In addition, Hamilton, Kingston 
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and Toronto were named.as cities.* 

The County councils were made up of the 
reeves and deputy-reeves elected in the town- 
ships, incorporated villages and towns, and in 
effect operated as a committee of these munici 
palitics. In addition to having control of such 
obvious common interests as roads lying along 
township boundaries, bridges which crossed 
such boundaries and similar mutual works, the 
county council was responsible for providing a 
county court-house, jail and shire hall, the 
erection and maintenance of a county gram- 
mar school, and the building and maintenance 
of main thoroughfares through the county. Of 
particular interest to Guelph’s residents was 
the power given to counties to regulate and 
own stock in joint stock road and bridge com- 
panies, and to loan or give money to them. Al- 
though such public works as a county might 
undertake were on a much larger scale than 
those which a town, township or village might 
erect, the county council possessed little auton- 
omous power. Because its members were clec- 
ted by and responsible to the township coun- 
, in general those smaller bodies called the 
tune. 

For Robert Baldwin and the other framers 
of the 1849 Municipal Act, places such as 
Guelph created a difficult problem. Although 
these villages had been made district seats of 
government, had courts established in them, or 
had in some other manner acquired the status 
appropriate to towns (for example, had been 
inadvertently designated as a town in some 
provincial statute), many of them had no mu- 
nicipal government of their own, and none 
had achieved a sufficient population to require 
the elaborate and expensive structure and fa- 
cilities which the Municipal Act gave to towns. 
‘The solution was eminently practical: these 
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villages would be given the title of “Town” but 
would have none of the powers associated with 
that status. As the Municipal Act spelled it 
out 


Be it therefore enacted, that the several Towns 
mentioned in the said Schedule, with such limits 
and boundaries as shalll be established and declared 
for such Towns respectively. . shall be and con- 
tinue to be Townsas heretofore, but neither the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to Towns only, nor 
any Act, nor any of the provisions of any Act to be 
passed this Session, or at any time hereafter re 
ring to Towns generally, shall thereby extend or be 
construed to extend to any such Towns." 


Thus Chatham, Guelph, 
Perth, Simcoe and Woodstock were to be sepa- 
rated from the townshi rrounding them 
and established for all intents and purposes as 
incorporated villages, but be given the honor- 
ary title of town for legal purposes. A second 
group of villages, Barrie, L’Original, Queen- 
ston and Sandwich, were also des 
“Towns” for the same reasons, but these were 
so small that they were not separated from the 
townships for municipal purposes. There was, 
however, an unexpected complication to this 
whole affair. When the official version of the 
Municipal Act was printed, Schedule D listing 
the affected villages was omitted from the Bill 
in error. Thus to the surprise and consterna- 
tion of Guelph’s residents, they had to wait an 
additional year in order to achieve separate 
municipal status. In 1850 a second Municipal 
Act was passed, confirming Guelph’s dual 
status. On January 1, 1851, the new “Town” 
of Guelph came into being. 
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‘To no one’s surprise, the changes introduced 
by the Baldwin Municipal Act caused consid- 








erable dissention. With the incorporation of 
Guelph as a village, and because the Munici 
pal Act redrew district boundaries, other 





neighbouring towns saw an opportunity to 
seize from Guelph much of the territory which 
had come under Guelph’s administrative con- 
trol in 1840. At stake were not only the fees 
and salaries of the various municipal officials, 
but the increase in trade generated by farmers, 
businessmen and settlers who were forced to 
visit Guelph to conduct their affairs. 

Of the challenges presented to Guelph, two 
were most serious: that of Owen Sound which 
wished to create a new district out of the 
northern townships of Wellington and the 
western townships of Simcoe; and that of Galt 
which wanted to create a district to be called 
“Bruce” from portions of Wellington, Gore, 
Brock and Talbot districts." The Galt pro- 
posal was particularly galling to Guelph. Not 
only did Galt propose to incorporate the 
‘Townships of Brant, Burford, Blenheim, Dum- 
fries, Waterloo and Wilmot into the proposed 
Bruce district, but it also demanded that Pus- 
linch be added as well. The Guelph Advertiser, 
already unhappy at the proposed loss of 
Waterloo and Wilmot was furious at the sug- 
gestion that Puslinch should be detached from 
Wellington District. In its best ironical tone 
the Advertiser editorialized: 














DIVISION oF THE DistRIcr 

Great are the exertions put forth by property 
holders and expectant office-holders, in various parts 
of the Province, to obtain divisions of Districts, and 
none seem more industrious than the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village of Galt. Although only 14 
miles from Guelph, the inhabitants anticipate be- 
ing the centre of a new District in a few months, 
but to enable them to obtain a sufficient population 
to make even a pretension to such a position, they 
purpose taking to themselves the fairest portion of 











our own; and not content with claiming such 
‘Townships as Wilmot and Waterloo, they actually 
propose coming within some three miles of this 
‘Town, claiming the supervision and protection of a 
considerable portion of Puslinch. 

We admire industry and perseverance, and to 
this extent cannot but approve of the efforts of that 
enterprising village to elevate itself and increase its 
importance, but we cannot commend the evident 
wish to raise themselves on our ruins, which would 
be the case were they to succeed in their 
endeavours. . . .Already the village of Sydenham 
(Owen Sound) anticipates being a District Town, 
taking from us quite a number of Townships; and if 
Galt should succeed, we do not see why Fergus or 
Elora should not next put forth their claims, leav- 
ing this Town, perhaps, the Township of Guelph 
and Bramosa only.® 

Guelph’s civic leaders, of course, immedi- 
ately undertook an active campaign to frus- 
trate Galt’s expansionary designs. A series of 
meetings were proposed to rally public support 
and to raise the funds necessary for a vigorous 
defense of Guelph’s interests. These meetings 
were highly organized with speakers, motions 
and arguments carefully prepared in advance. 
‘Typical of these was the meeting held on De- 
cember 26, 1848, in the Guelph Court House. 
The report in the Guelph Advertiser sets the tone: 





In compliance with a Requisition, the Sheriff called 
a Public Meeting of the Inhabitants of the District, 
to take measures for opposing the division of the 
District, contemplated by the Inhabitants of Galt 
and neighbourhood, which was held in the Court 
House, on Tuesday last. This notice was very short, 
but under the circumstances the attendance on the 
occasion was much more numerous than expected; 
whilst nearly every man in the neighbourhood was 
present, and all showed a determination to resist 
the encroachment attempted on our limits in that 
direction, Dr. [Henry] Orton introduced the sub- 
ject in a speech in which he explained the objects 
aimed at by the Bruccites, and the unenviable posi- 
tion in which we should be placed by seeing a new 
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District start up and take from us one-third of our 
present population, and approach within about two 
miles of the District ‘Town. He was by no means in- 
imical to the prosperity of Galt, and if it could ob- 
tain the rank of a District Town, without injury to 
others, he had no objection; but he protested 
against its being done at the expense of Guelph. 
Mr. Allan looked upon the attempt of the people of 
Galt as the greatest piece of impudence and pre- 
sumption that he ever knew; and felt quite satisfied 
that no Government would comply with such a 
request. . . . The various speakers supported their 
resolutions in a manner that showed they not only 
understood the subject, but also meant what they 
said; and if we may look upon the meeting as an in- 
dex to the feelings of the District, the separatists 
have a labour to perform, before they accomplish 
their object, which may yet surprise them. 





A series of resolutions were then passed con- 
demning Galt and the District of Bruce, pledg- 
ing the residents to untiring opposition to the 
proposal, and setting up a committee to draft a 
counter-petition against the separation. In ad- 
dition a standing committee composed of 
George J. Grange, William Dummer Powell, 
Charles J. Mickle, J. McLean, Alfred A. Baker 
and John Smith was established and given the 
power to “add to their numbers, to collect sub- 
scriptions and to take such other means as they 
may deem necessary to carry out the objects of 
this Meeting.”®” In all some £49. 13s, 10d. was 
raised to conduct the fight.** 
In contrast to the strength of feeling against 
3alt’s proposals to create “Bruce District,” 
there was considerable sympathy for the needs 
expressed by Owen Sound for a more conven- 
ient seat of government. No doubt two impor- 
tant considerations helped stimulate this sym- 
pathetic attitude: first, the whole northern half 
of the district, thinly settled as it was, created 
less business for Guelph than did the single 
township of Puslinch; second, the rapid expan- 
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sion of population inland from Owen Sound 
and Georgian Bay would inevitably create a 
demand for costly roads, bridges and services 
which would bear heavily on the wealthier 
southern townships. Thus although not pro- 
moting the separation of the northern part of 
the district, there was little incentive for 
Guelph to fight for its retention, Therefore the 
same meeting which so strongly opposed the 
creation of “Bruce”, approved of the creation 
of the district of “Owen Sound,” A resolution 
to this effect was proposed by John Howitt and 
seconded by C. Davidson.° The Advertiser com- 
mented that “A frank acknowledgment was 
made that no opposition would be offered to 
the North-Western Townships being set off, 
whenever they thought themselves able to bear 
the necessary expenses. . .”* 

Although the Court House meeting was a 
resounding success, disquieting rumours began 
to circulate. Galt, it was said, had the support 
of several influential members including Fran- 
cis Hincks, M.P.P. for Oxford, and a petition 
was being circulated by Galt’s leaders which, it 
was claimed, had been signed by no less than 
25,000 ratepayers and houscholders in the pro- 
posed district.*" 

Immediately counter-petitions were written 
up, and a number of residents hired to take 
them around to the various townships to ob- 
tain signatures. In January a delegation from 
Guelph lead by John Smith travelled to To- 
ronto to discover the mood of the legislators 
concerning Galt’s proposals. They were able to 
report, with considerable relief that there ap- 
peared to be little general sentiment in Galt’s 
favour. Later in January and again in 
March, Smith journeyed to Montreal (which 
since 1844 had been the seat of Parliament) to 
continue Guelph’s fight to retain its territorial 
























control. In spite of the carly optimism of the 
‘oronto visit, the Montreal trips revealed dis- 
quieting news. 

When Robert Baldwin decided to complete 
the transformation of local municipal govern- 
ment from rule by Quarter Session to self-gov- 
ernment by locally elected councils, he took 
the concept of community autonomy one step 
further than had hitherto been contemplated. 
In order to give local regions the greatest voice 
‘on both the municipal and provincial levels, 
he decided to break. the large districts up into 
smaller units of roughly equal population and 
to base the provincial electoral system on these 
smaller units, 

When John Smith travelled to Montreal in 
March, 1849, to oppose the creation of 
“Bruce” he found that although the Galt-pro- 
posed division had not been acted upon, a 
much more sweeping dismemberment of Well- 
ington District was contemplated. Smith des- 
pondently reported to the Advertiser that: 











The Counties Division Bill. . .will eventually enable 
the Galt people to accomplish all that we oppose, 
and all they can desire —This measure contem- 
plates the division of this District into the Counties 
of Waterloo, Wellington, and the United Counties 
of Grey and Peel. These will remain united for judi- 
cial and municipal purposes, till such time as any 
county wishes to be set apart. The County in which 
the Court House, etc,, is situated, is to be called the 
senior county, and the others junior counties. 





Galt’s businessmen, however, not content to 
wait for the three years required by the various 
Acts to achieve separation of their area, 
pushed forward the bill to create the County of 
Bruce. It was soundly defeated, not even being 
allowed to be presented as a private member's 
bill. The Guelph Advertiser took the occasion to 
have the last word: 


For two years the [Galt] Reporter has made strenu- 
ous efforts to injure Guelph, by the most unfair 
means, but we conceive that the moral state of a 
‘community may be best judged of by the character 
of its journals; and if such be the case, the false- 
hoods and scurrilous language of the Reporter has 
done more to injure the place that supports such a 
publication than anything that journal may say of 
another community,—As a specimen of the style 
adopted by our contemporary, we copy the follow- 
ing from the article to which we have been 
referring:— 

“They who, like our friend of the Guelph 
Advertiser exhibit the exquisitely decent sympathy of 


] 





Adam J. Fergusson, fist Judge of the 
Wellington District Court 
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rejoicing over our defeat, may yet have occasion to 
repeat the whine of past times, when, like a dog 
with a pan to his tail, he was sent home howling 
from Montreal, and screaming along the road that 
Guelph was abandoned by God and man, and has 
nothing left but the Advertiser, which belonged to 
neither. 





Unfortunately, from Guelph’s point of view, 
Smith’s worst fears were quickly realized. Al- 
most immediately after the new County of 
Waterloo (as Wellington District was re- 
named) came into being, agitations for separa- 
tion were begun in all the junior counties. In 
1852 the process of separation was far enough 
advanced that the county’s name was changed 
from Waterloo to the United Counties of Well- 
ington, Waterloo and Grey. When Waterloo 
completed its necessary buildings that year it 
was allowed to separate, and the remaining r 
gion was called the United Counties of Well- 
ington and Grey. In 1853 Grey’s buildings 
were completed and it separated as well. Thus 
on January 1, 1854, the present County of 
Wellington, with minor changes, came into be- 
ing. The one consolation in the whole process 
was that Galt, Guelph’s hated rival, had failed 
in its bid to acquire the county seat of Water- 
loo; Berlin had acquiréd that honour. 

With the dismantling of Wellington District 
went a significant part of Guelph’s income and 
trade from the outlying townships. Not only 
were the salaries and fees of Guelph’s officials 
greatly reduced as settlers went to Berlin and 
Owen Sound to transact their business, but 
lawyers, innkeepers, doctors, merchants and 
craftsmen lost the trade that resulted when res- 
idents came to town for official purposes. In o 
der to counteract these losses, Guelph’s re 
dents turned wholeheartedly to the politics of 
roads and railways. 























Toll-Gate at Dundas, C.W. (Courtesy Public Archives of Ontario) 
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Guelph’s transformation from a backwoods 
village of sorne seven hundred residents in 
1843 to a bustling commercial and industrial 
town fifteen years later was the result of good 
fortune and a concerted effort by the people of 
Guelph to make their town the centre of com- 
merce in Wellington District. One important 
element in that struggle was a combination of 
government subsidization and private invest 
ment to create the network of roads and rail- 
ways necessary for the achievement of that 
goal 

Economic development was greatly aided 
between 1843 and 1856 by the settlement of 
the area north of Guelph. As Table XIII illus- 
trates, population grew rapidly, and not only 
did the old townships—Erin, Puslinch and 
Guelph—double and triple their population 
but six new townships received their first set- 
ers. 








‘At the same time there was a rapid increase 
in agricultural production, particularly in the 
longer settled townships. Table XIV shows 
that acreage under cultivation increased by 
fifty percent between 1841 and 1843 and an 
additional fifty percent between 1843 and 
1847. Large scale immigration after 1847 


(Courtesy Public Archieves of Canada) 
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brought about the opening of new areas, and 
for the first time, provided a significant num- 
ber of labourers. Thus cleared acreage virtu- 
ally doubled between 1847 and 1851, and Ta- 
ble XV indicates that livestock production 
followed an almost identical pattern during 
the decade 





able XVI points out both the strength and 
weakness of agricultural development in 1851 

On the one hand, the rapid expansion of popu- 
lation, acreage under cultivation and livestock, 
meant that at last Guelph’s commercial stabil- 
ity was assured. On the other hand, in spite of 
the establishment of a livestock fair and sale in 
1828, farmers had not as yet oriented them- 
selves to cash crop production. 





Although the farmer was perfectly willing to 
trade produce for a wide variety of services 


Table XIII 
Wellington County, Population by Township, 
1840-1851! 






and goods in the village, this trade was mi 
more characterized by the variety of service 
than by its volume. Businessmen with moncy, 
therefore, found that no single enterprise could 
absorb all their capital but that it was neces- 
sary to enter a wide variety of businesses in o 
der to put their money to work. Thus William 
Allan was owner-manager of a grist mill, a dis- 
tillery and a carding mill, in addition to being 
a building contractor. Despite this, he had no 
distinct advantage over his competitors who 
had much less capital but concentrated their 
energies on a single enterprise 

Nevertheless, in spite of these problems, 
Guelph could point to some considerable 
achievements. ‘The successful struggle to divide 
Gore District and to make Guelph the capital 
of Wellington District had brought about a 





Table XIV 
Wellington County 
1840-18512 





Acres Under Cultivat 


























Municipality 1840 1851 Municipality 1840 1843 1847 1851 
Erin 1,256 3,590 Erin 5,175 6,925 9,830 19,950 
Puslinch 1617 3,862 Puslinch 5,704 11,489* 16,805 25,850 
Guelph \ 55% 2,879 Guelph 8,959 11,925 14,737 18,456 
Guelph Town. r 1,860, Nichol 3,266 4,819 7,168 10,666 
Nichol } ie 2,450 Garafraxa 617 1,054 1,973 5,749 
Pilkington 1,990 Eramosa 4,784 6405 9,334 16,241 
Garafraxa 284 2,083 Peel —- = = 6993 
Eramosa 863 2,350 Maryborough _- — _— 1,693 
Peel — 2,435, Minto = = 
Maryborough = 994 Arthur = = = } 4,611 
Minto Luther Ste 

Arthur 1,803 Amaranth — 992522718 
Luther Pilkington on ge ee 
umeranuy 2 = 500 Total __—«28,455 42,909 60,369 119,081 
Total 26,796 











* Estimated 


spurt of immediate growth. Table XVII shows 
that in just three years the population of 
Guelph doubled and other aspects of economic 
life kept pace. By 1846, however, this growth 
had begun to taper off. 

In deliberations concerning the factors 
which contributed to its economic weakness, 
Guelph turned again and again to the problem 
of transportation. As matters stood, roads were 
impassable much of the year and with ship- 
ment by road and water expensive and 
difficult, it was not worth the farmers’ effort to 
expand cash crop production beyond what was 
necessary for an exchange for local services. 

A long editorial in the Guelph Advertiser of 
March, 1847, pointed out the severe hardships 
created for the inland businessmen and farm- 
ers: 


Table XV 
Wellington County, Milk Cows by Township, 
1840-18515 














Municipality 1840 184318471851 
Erin 637-839 «1,445 
Puslinch 802* 1,029 1,444 
Guelph 951 1,098 1,155 
Nichol 440 518 670 
Garafraxa 147249 
Eramosa 539 700 

Peel = = 697 
Maryborough = — - 198 
Minto = = 

Arthur a = \ 464 
Luther = = 

Amaranth = 36 60 156 


Pilkington - - 





Total 





+ Estimated 
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The ice-bound condition of the harbours of our 
great Lakes, and of the-River St. Lawrence during 
the winter season, renders our situation for five or 
six months of the year completely isolated, and we 
are completely cut off from commercial communi- 
cation with the ocean and with Europe. The conse- 
quence of it is that our farmers suffer severely in the 
diminished price for their grain, to which they are 
obliged to submit during one half of the year; the 
season too when many of them are compelled to 
sell; and when prices rule high at New York, Bos- 
ton, London and Liverpool. The Canada merchant 
who buys during the season must deduct fom the 
New York prices five or six months’ interest for his 
money, during which’time he must store the grain 
till the opening of the navigation. When he buys in 
the beginning of the winter, he does so with a trem- 
bling consciousness of the extremely hazardous 
character of the speculation. . .At this moment, 
wheat which sells for more than a dollar and a half 
a bushel in New York market, will scarcely fetch a 
dollar a bushel in Toronto. This deduction from the 
price of the grain which our farmers have to submit 
to, arises, in great measure, from our want of means 
of communication. .. .4 








Not only did farmers in the interior town- 
ships bear the burden of the general difficulties 
caused by poor transportation, they also su- 
ffered from the particular difficulties of the in- 
adequate roads of Wellington District. For ex- 
ample, one pioneer family, the Tuckers of 
Bosworth, reported that when they moved to 
the area in the 1840's: 


‘The townships of Peel, Luther, and Maryborough 
were solid bush, Their journey thence included 
boat from Toronto to Hamilton, the Brock Road 
from there to Guelph, and through unbroken bush. 
from Elora to Bosworth. Brock Road itself was but 
a mud highway, and when the team hauling the 
‘Tucker belongings stuck on a hillside, neighbours 
had to be called on to assist in pushing the wagon 
to the top. A wagon was used as far as Bora, but 
after that a jumper was all that could be hauled 
through the bush. . . .At the beginnings of the life 
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Table XVI 
Wellington County, Agricultural Development, in 18515 
Farms, Estimated Acres Acres Bushels 

20 Acres Acres Cultivated Wheat Wheat —_ Bushels 
Municipality and up Cultivated per Farm per Farm per Farm _ per Acre 
Erin 490 19,350 39.5 127.6 14.0 
Puslinch 496 25,690 51.8 183.4 15.9 
Guelph 3 18,176 53.0 215.6 19.7 
Nichol 221 10,626 48.1 156.4 16.1 
Garafraxa 332 5,5 16.7 82.8 12.4 
Eramosa 319 15,761 49.4 204.9 19.9 
Peel 398 6.813, 17.1 613 10.7 
Maryborough 167 1,693 41 4 85 
Minto 
Arthur | 328 4,511 13.8 3.7 32.1 8.6 
Peel 
Amaranth 85 1,708 20.1 45 76.1 16.8 
Pilkington 255 7,084 27.6 7.6 125.4 15.8 
Total 3,434 116,891 o _ 
Average 34.0 8.2 126.3 





on the bush farm, it cost a dollar a barrel to have 
flour hauled from Elora to Bosworth. 

The lack of good transportation facilities in 
Canada was aggravated by the fact that the 
main source of provincial funds came from 
tariffs on imports, and, with trade so severely 
hampered, there was little money to spend on 
the importation of goods. What money there 
was in the provincial treasury was quarrelled 
over endlessly by the elected representatives, 
eager to get as much as possible for their own 
constituency. The inevitable result of such a 
situation was that major undertakings were 
virtually impossible and the small amount of 
funds forthcoming were spent in patching up 
roads that had deteriorated almost to the point 
of uselessness, 








‘At the local level, the situation was even more 
hopeless. The primary source of road improve- 
ment was the statutory labour which every 
adult male was required to perform each year. 
‘This varied according to the amount of asses 
ment on each person’s property and was fixed 
by statute. In 1837 the rates of statute labour 
shown in Table XVIII were in effect. 

Of course, the wealthier inhabitants hired 
someone to do this work for them. Although 
statute labour did contribute significantly to- 
wards the development of local roads, residents 
objected strongly to working away from their 
neighbourhood when their own roads were still 
inadequate. 

The main difficulty in building trunk roads 
was the incapacity of the district councils to 
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Table XVII 
Town of Guelph: Growth from 1843 to 18477 

















1843 1846 = 1847 1843 1846-1847 
Gaol & Court House Stone Masons 16 18d 
for the Wellington District Bricklayers & 
Population 700 1357 1480 Plaisterers [sic] 7 uM 13 
Houses 234 342 374 Watch Makers 1 2 1 
Grist Mills (13 runs of Gun Smith = 1 1 
Stones) 3 4 Iron Foundry ae 1 1 
Saw Mills 1 2 2 Boot & Shoemakers M1985 
Distilleries ee 4 4 Confectioners “ 1 1 . 
Churches with Spires 3 3 3 Carpenters & Builders 20 «8187 
Plain Chapels 2 3 4 Breweries 3 % 2 
Stores general asst Painters & Glaziers 2 3 3 
of goods 14 19 22 Private Classical School _ 1 1 
Bakers 3 4 4 Dist. Grammar D 1 1 1 
Saddlers & Harness Common Schools 2 5 5 
Makers 2 8 3 Bank Agencies = 2 2 
Coachmaker 1 1 E Mutual Fire 
Wheelwrights 4 5 6 Insurance Co. _ 1 1 
Blacksmiths 6 6 7 Hook & Ladder 
Tinware Factory 1 1 I Company a 1 if 
Butchers % 5 6 Printers & Book Sellers - z % 
Lawyers 2 4 4 Well Sinkers & 
Surgeons 4 4 4 Pump Makers — 2 2 
Druggists I 2 2g Cabinet Makers 4 4 \ i 
Taverns 9 7 9 Chair Makers 4 6 
Coopers 2 4 4 Nurseryman & Gardeners 2 1 1 
Tanneries 2 4 4 Tailors 8 ML 13 
Weekly Newspapers = 1 Q Dressmakers 7 9 9 
Daily Royal Mail Milliner iy, Ge 1 
(4 horse coach) _ 1 1 Hair Dresser _ 1 , 
Daily covered Stages = 3 2 Auctioneers etc. — 2 2 
Livery Stables = 1 1 Ironmongers as 1 1 
Reading Room - 1 1 Carding Machine etc. me 1 1 
Book Club = 1 1 Cricket Club = 1 1 
Brick Yards 1 2 2 Circulating Library = 1 1 
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Table XVIII 
Statute Labour 





Value of Assessment Days of Labour 





in £ Required 
Up to 25 2 
25 to 50 8 
50 to 75 4 
75 to 100 5 
100 to 150 6 
150 to 200 7 
200 to 250 8 
250 to 300 9 
300 to 350 10 
350 to 400 u 
400 to 500* 12 





* With each increase of £100 in assessment above £500 re- 
quiring an additional day's labour.® 


raise large sums of money from taxation. With 
a limitation of two pence per pound on the 
statutory assessment, money was not available 
for lare-scale development. With so little cash 
crop production, higher taxation would have 
created extreme hardship for the subsistence 
farmer. Thus there was strong opposition to 
laws that would open the door to more direct 
taxation. 

In general, what money the district councils 
had available for road and bridge building was 
seldom used to undertake such works directly 
Rather, these funds were used to encourage 
local initiative on the part of the inhabitants 
most directly affected by the public work. To 
have a bridge built those most interested in the 
project would get up a petition asking for 
money for the materials required. Upon the re- 
ceipt of petitions from all parts of the district, 











the councillors, at the Quarter Session, negoti- 
ated amongst themselves for a division of the 


money available. If the area’s district council- 
lor had managed to have funds allocated to 
the projected bridge, a by-law would be 
passed. In most cases, the labour necessary was 
supplied by the local residents as part of their 
statutory labour. After the bridge was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the district surve- 
yor, he reported to the district council and the 
money was paid out to the supplier of the ma- 
terials. This was cumbersome and inefficient, 
although it did reduce the outlay of that scar- 
est of all commodities—cash. 

In spite of these difficulties, Guelph had at- 
tempted to have the Dundas Road improved 
to the point of usefulness. Acton Burrows de- 
one such attempt and its failure in 











During 1838 a movement was commenced for im- 
proving the road between Guelph and Dundas, 
much inconvenience being felt in consequence of 
the difficulties in travelling between the two 
points. . . . Several meetings were held to consider 
the matter but nothing definite was done until 
1839, when a public meeting was called, Mr. 
Henry Strange being in the chair, and Mr. Thos. 
Saunders acting as secretary. It was then proposed 
that a survey should be made, for a road direct to 
Dundas, instead of going round by way of Water- 
loo. Subscription lists were opened to defray the ex- 
pense of the survey, which was entrusted to Mr. 
RW. Kerr, of Flamborough West. The estimated 
cost was £31,159. 17s.7d. or £1285. 163.8d. per 
mile. . . . Soon after this had been done, Mr. Henry 
Strange, who had been the prime mover in the 
matter suddenly died, and no further action was 
taken for some time. ...? 











In the face of Guelph’s failure to improve 
the Guelph and Dundas road, the success of 
the merchants and businessmen along the 
Dundas and Waterloo road in persuading the 












government to take it over as a public work, 
was particularly galling. In 1838, Absalom 
Shade and James Crooks, the local elected 
members to the Legislative Assembly (both of 
whom were mill owners with property along 
the Dundas and Waterloo road) had managed 
to have a substantial sum of money voted for 
its improvement. The road was made a gov- 
ermment work and the major businessmen 
along the route were named trustees, responsi- 
ble for its management and the collection of 
tolls from its users." 

By 1846, so successful had the road’s trustees 
been in the improvement of the road with 
money received from the collection of tolls and 
from further government grants, that the 
Guelph Advertiser could report, somewhat envi- 
ously, that: 








The formation of a mile and a half of new macad- 
amized road, through the swamp between Galt and 
Dundas, is now proceeding rapidly, under the con- 
tractor, Mr. Merigold. When this is completed, lit- 
tle more than three miles of this dismal portion of 
horse-murdering road will remain to be completed. 
1 praise for their exertions. 
aved the whole of the sum necessary to 
complete this improvement out of their income 
from the tolls besides keeping the road in complete 
repair; and having on hand a large quantity of bro- 
ken stone. Mr. Merigold’s contract for the work is 


£998... 











As long as the Guelph and Dundas Road 
was in a poor state, improvements to the Dun- 
das and Waterloo road south of Galt helped to 
reduce the cost of goods in Guelph. Improve- 
ments north of Galt, however, gave the Berlin 
and Waterloo merchants and millers a distinct 
advantage over those of Guelph when compet- 
ing for the trade of the northern townships. 
Nor were Berlin’s merchants blind to that fact. 
For example, in 1838 a group of businessmen 
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from Berlin and Preston incorporated the 
Waterloo Bridge Company to build a first class 
bridge over the Grand River, thus removing 
the last major barrier to traffic between those 
villages. With a capital of £750, it not only 
improved transportation but by charging tolls, 
made a profit for its owners as well. 

Not only was Guelph falling behind Galt 
and Berlin in its competitive position in the 
1840's, but a second threat began to develop 
for control of its market area, this time to the 
east of the village. In 1840, as a first step to- 
ward developing a road system into Esquesing 
and Garafraxa, the leading merchants in 
Bronte incorporated themselves as a harbour 
company and undertook to raise £5,000 for the 
improvement of harbour facilities." Although 
considerable improvements were made to 
Bronte harbour, scarcity of money prevented 
any rapid improvement of the Bronte road. 

In 1846, however, Guelph’s businessmen 
faced a much more serious threat from the 
same direction, The Chisholm interests and 
their associates in Oakville undertook to open 
a major traffic link between Oakville and 
Owen Sound which would cut directly 
through Guelph’s developing market area. 
‘The project, as envisioned by the Oakville in- 
terests, sought to combine a privately owned 
toll road from Oakville to Fergus, with a gov- 
ernment subsidized road running north from 
that point to Owen Sound. Capitalized at 
£20,000, the ‘Trafalgar, Esquesing and Erin 
Road Company provided a formidable 
threat." 

‘The significance of this road project to 
Guelph’s future was not lost on Guelph’s busi- 
ness community." In order to stave off ruin, 
Guelph attempted to fight fire with fire. If 
transportation systems created the threat, then 
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the answer must come from the creation of a 
Guelph-based system capable of ensuring its 
dominant position. The problem, of course, 
was money. The first solution sought—because 
it was based upon British shareholders’ 
noney—was the promotion of a railroad from 
‘oronto through the Guelph area to Lake Hu- 
ron 

In 1836, a group of Toronto businessmen 
had chartered the Toronto and Lake Huron 
Railroad Company" which proposed to build 
a railway from Toronto to some point on the 
navigable waters of Lake Huron within the 
Home District. Its proposed capital of 
£500,000 was, of course, far beyond the res- 
ources of Upper Canada, even when the gov- 
ernment promised to lend the company 
£100,000. ‘Thus the project collapsed quickly 
when the depression of 1837-1838 began to be 
felt. Even more fanciful was the Huron and 
Ontario Railroad Company chartered in the 
same year. Capitalized for £350,000, that com- 
pany proposed to build a railroad from 
“Wellington Square, Burlington Bay or 
Dundas” to Goderich.” Needless to say, it col- 
lapsed before the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
ture was dry on its charter, For the next few 
years, the whole idea that railways might be 
profitable enterprises in Canada became so 
improbable that these and several other pro- 
jects were allowed to lapse. 

Although the Toronto and Lake Huron 
project caused a good deal of interest and sup- 
port in Guelph, a number of local businessmen 
were beginning to realize that whether or not 
the railway was built, good roads were still go- 
ing to be necessary to bring the produce to 
market. What was needed, they decided, was a 
first class stone (macadamized) or plank road 
running from Dundas, through Guelph to 















Owen Sound. Faced with the fact that the Pro- 


vincial Government consi 





stently refused to 
build such a road, the only alternative was to 
form a joint stock company and build it them- 
selves. It was an undertaking of major propor- 
tions, but should Oakville’s road to Fergus be 
built first, they were faced with almost certain 
ruin. Having reached that conclusion, in Octo- 
ber, 1846, they announced their decision. ‘The 
Guelph Advertiser carried this advertisement: 


Nort 











‘An Application will-be made to the Provincial Par- 
liament at its next session, to incorporate a Joint 
Stock Company for the purpose of improving the 
direct Road leading from the Town of Guelph to 
the Macadamized Road in the Township of West 
Flamborough by planking or Macadamizing the 
same, 

Dated, this 4th day of October, 1846. 


GS. Tiffany, Benjamin Thurtell, Wm. Notman, 
William Armstrong, Jas. B. Ewart, James Hodgert, 
R. Juson, George J. Grange, W. Leslie, Wm. 
Clarke, James Wright, T. Sandilands, Al. Dingwall 
Fordyce." 





A similar notice a few weeks later an- 
nounced that an application would be made to 
incorporate a second joint stock road company 
from Guelph to Arthur." 

In July, 1847, the Provincial Government 
finally passed the bills incorporating the two 
road companies. ‘The incorporators named in 
the acts represented the most important busi- 
nessmen in the area. For the Guelph and Dun- 
das road they were James B. Morden, Walter 
Colcleugh, John Weir, William Miller, Wil- 
liam McKindlay, George S, Tiffany, William 
Notman, James Bell Ewart, Richard Juson, 
James Leslie, James Wright, Benjamin ‘Thur- 
tell, James Hodgert, George John Grange, 
iam Clarke, Thomas Sandilands, Alexan- 

















der D. Fordyce and Adam J. Fergusson.» For 
the Guelph and Arthur road the incorporators 
were: George J. Grange, Adam J. Fergusson, 
Benjamin Bobington, Daniel MacNab, Alex- 
ander D. Fordyce, William Hewat, William 
Clarke, Thomas Sandilands, James Hodgert, 
William Mutch, Thomas Webster, Alexander 
Drysdale, John Watt, George Jardine, Gilbert 
Hunter, Samuel Broadfoot, George C. Hamil- 
ton, Alex. Harvey and John McNaught.?! 

In addition to having received the charters 
for the two road companies, Guelph received a 
second piece of good news in August, 1847. 
‘The Provincial Government, under pressure 
from James Webster, the local member of the 
assembly, had voted its first significant subsidy 
to the Guelph road system—the sum of £500 
for the Guelph and Dundas road and an addi- 
tional £1,500 for the Owen Sound road. The 
Guelph Herald, its spirits buoyed up by. this 
news, waxed eloquent about Guelph’s future 
prospects: 




















Itis alike due to Mr. Webster, and the constituency 
which he so ably represents, to state that the people 
of the Wellington District are indebted to his exer- 
tions for the improvement of the Owen’s Sound 
Road, the establishment of a weekly mail on that 
route, and also for £500 to be applied to the im- 
provement of the Brock Road, and the incorpora- 
tion of a Company for macadamizing the said 
road... With the Brock Road once finished, and 
the Owen’s Sound Road in a tolerable condition, 
we need entertain no fears for the future prosperity 
of Guelph 








In spite of the optimism displayed by the 
Guelph Herald’s editor, the promoters of the 
road company found that potential investors in 
the company’s stock were most reluctant to 
their savings in such an untried project. 
Although all the local businessmen vocally 
supported the project and unanimously pro- 
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claimed its necessity, after nearly a month of 
intensive salesmanship only about £2,000 
worth of shares had been subscribed in 
Guelph. When the sales campaign was ex- 
tended to Dundas and Hamilton, it met with a 
stony refusal by investors. As a private enter- 
prise, the Guelph and Dundas Road Company 
was a failure. 

Under these conditions, the challenge to 
Guelph by the Trafalgar, Esquesing and Erin 
Road Company took on crisis proportions. 
However the leading public figures in Guelph 
and Dundas, the merchants and millers, held 
virtually all of the local public offices, being 
magistrates, public officials and district coun- 
cillors simultaneously. As such, they not only 
controlled most of the private capital in the 
area, but the public purse as well. Having de- 
cided that the Guelph and Dundas Road 
Company represented too great a risk for th 
private investment, they now turned to the dis- 
trict treasuries for the solution to their prob- 




















Jem: 

‘The technique of transforming the Guelph 
and Dundas Road project from a private en- 
terprise to a public work was simple; it was 
only necessary to persuade the two district 
councils involved, Wellington and Gore, to 
buy all the shares, However, the political prob- 
lems presented were considerably more 
difficult. The farmers in townships like Erin, 
Eramosa, Nichol or Garafraxa were not con- 
cerned as to whether the improved road into 
their area ran ultimately to Oakville or Dun- 
das. In either case they would benefit, 

In October, the Guelph Advertiser printed a 
series of anonymous letters signed “Aliquis” (a 
favorite device of editors to put forth contro- 
versial opinions) outlining the advantages of 
road-building on a large scale cash basis rather 
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than relying on statute labour supplemented 
by an occasional government or district coun- 
grant. The first major advantage of the cash 
approach, they argued, was that not only 
could good roads be created immediately but, 
by charging tolls, it would be possible to have 
the users pay, and the actual cost to the farmer 
would be greatly reduced." 

The second part of “Aliquis’ ” proposal was 
even more controversial, because it required 
the subsistence farmers to move towards a 
cash-crop economy and required all farmers to 
pay a cash tax for roads rather than perform- 
ing statute labour—a duty which was gener- 
ally done during periods when farm tasks were 
minimal. The argument for increased money 
taxation was rather complex: higher cash taxes 
would allow the district councils to borrow 
more money. With this enhanced borrowing 
power, local roads could be improved immed 
ately rather than awaiting the slow progre 
from statute labour.” 

But how would the farmers benefit from the 
removal of their option of a right to perform 
their statute labour themselves? “Aliquis”, for 
the sake of analysis, divided them into two 
classes: 




















Farmers who have considerable clearances, or are 
in easy circumstances, are quite aware that their 
presence at home is worth more than 2s.6d. per 
diem (the wages of a common laborer) that they 
are often called out to the roads at inconvenient 
seasons, and that their waggons and implements 
are generally more exposed to injury there tha 
elsewhere... ,There is, however, another, and per- 
haps more numerous section of this class, to whom 
money is of more value than what we are in the 
habit of considering its equivalent—time; and to 
whom the idea of paying an additional dollar of tax 
would be anything but agreeable. Well, in addition 
to the benefit this body would derive in common 
with others from the improvement of our common 















thoroughfares, I would anticipate that it would be 
also the recipient of the funds disbursed. The work 
to be periodically accomplished being offered to 


public competition, in moderately small portion 
such persons having a part of their labor to dispose 
of, would find a ready market by uniting in small 
parties to take up the contracts, to be implemented 
in their respective neighborhoods, and thus, if con- 
sidering themselves aggrieved by a money rate, 
they would have an opportunity of reconverting 
their money into labor, and replenishing their ex- 
chequer by contract.** 








Where the poorer farmers were to get the 
specialized equipment and capital to under 
take successfully such contracting, “Aliqui 
did not say. 

The most revolutionary aspect of these pro- 
posals, and one which would be heard more 
and more frequently over the next decade, was 
that, contrary to general belief, debts, particu- 
larly public debts, were good things. If public 
works had a future as well as a present public 
value, “Aliquis” argued, why should present 
users be the ones to pay for them. If the res 
dents of Wellington District borrowed money 
to build high quality public roads, on ten, 
fifteen or twenty-year debentures, present users 
would 
entailed. 

The doctrine that one should spend money 
now and leave it for future generations to pay 
the cost was novel indeed in a farming commu- 
nity. Nevertheless, whenever proposals for ma- 
jor public works came up, both the Herald and 
the Advertiser would hereafter invariably justify 
these expenditures on the grounds that future 
users should pay 

Finally, whenever strenuous objections were 
raised to such proposals, the promoters of the 
road would retreat to proclaiming that the 
question of debt and who should pay was 














cape the high capital cost such works 

















purely speculative. The roads would surely not 
only pay for themselves, but produce a large 
profit for the taxpayers. In the face of such ve- 





hement assurances by the area’s civic leaders, 
objections soon melted away and public enthu- 
siasm for the projected road was reported from 


all quarte 

In October, 1847, the first formal step to- 
wards the conversion of the Guelph and Dun- 
das road from private enterprise to a public 
work was taken when a series of meetings was 
arranged between the members of the Gore 
and the Wellington District Councils. ‘The 
Guelph Advertiser of October fifteenth carried 
this note: 





The Warden read a letter from John O. Hatt, Esq., 
expressing his regret at not being able to attend this 
sitting of the [Wellington District] Council; and in- 
viting them to send a deputation to the Gore Dis- 
trict Council at its sitting next month, to confer re- 
specting the improvement of the Brock Road.”* 


The Council agreed that such a delegation 
should be sent. 

Businessmen in Hamilton and Dundas were 
as anxious as those in Guelph to keep the trade 
of Wellington District flowing through their 
towns. One local paper, the Dundas Warder, 
made these arguments in favour of the Gore 
District Council making a major investment in 
the road: 





‘The people of this town are largely interested in its 
completion. Dundas is the natural depot for the re- 
ception of the products of this fine country, stretch- 
ing from Flamboro’ to Owen Sound. . . .Nor are the 
inhabitants of this portion of the Gore District one 
atom less interested. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the ensuing session of the District Council will 
not be permitted to close without something being 
done to amend the ways of the Brock road... 








The November meeting of the joint councils 
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was successful when the Gore District Council 
agreed to purchase £9,000 worth of shares, 
enough to construct the road from the Dundas 
and Waterloo road to the Wellington District 
boundary line.® 

As soon as the delegation from Guelph re- 
ported that the Gore District Council had 
agreed to purchase £9,000 worth of shares, a 
special meeting of the Wellington District 
Council was called for December 15, 1847, to 
discuss the road proposal. By then, however, 
the result was a foregone conclusion. With very 
little debate, the Council agreed to issue de- 
bentures to the amount of £9,000 in order to 
purchase their share of the road stock. 
Guelph’s future, everyone agreed, was now as- 
sured, 

Having made the decision, the Wellington 
District Council moved with despatch. Within 
days, this advertisement appeared: 


£9,000 WanreD 


‘The Council of the Wellington District having 
passed a By-Law for the construction of the Brock 
Road, in conjunction with the Gore District Coun: 
cil, which By-Law authorizes the Warden of this 
District to borrow the sum of £9,000, bearing inter- 
est at 6 per cent, payable half yearly, in Debentures 
of £5, £10, £15, £20, and £25, each, on the credit of 
the District and, the Tolls arising from the said 
Road,—Persons having funds at their command, 
and being anxious to facilitate so desirable an ob- 
ject, can apply (if by letter post paid) to 
James Wright, 
Warden’! 











Guelph, Dec. 16, 1847, 


The Wellington District bonds found a 
ready market locally and the entire £9,000 is- 
sue was taken up by Guelph residents as fol- 
lows: Alexander Drysdale, £2,000; Thomas 
Sandilands, £3,980; George J. Grange, £600; 
Frederick Marcon, £1,680; Ann Stevenson, 
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£40; J. Foster, £300; and Mrs, Lamprey, 
£400.” What was lacking in Guelph, it is clear, 
was not capital but risk capital—and leading 
merchants and millers clearly preferred to put 
their money into their own enterprises rather 
than into an untried venture such as a road 
company. On the other hand, those persons 
who purchased the bonds were not business- 
men but investors who were looking for a safe 
and assured income from the interest they 
would receive. The district bonds provided 
such an opportunity, 

In addition to the merchants and millers of 
Guelph and Dundas, a second group of inves- 
tors anxiously awaited the completion of the 
Guelph and Dundas road. These were the land 
speculators whose holdings would be enhanced 
by local urban growth. Thus as soon as it be- 
came clear that the road would be built, plans 
for new sub-divisions in Fergus, Elora and 
Guelph were rushed to completion and adver- 
tisements were placed in newspapers through- 
out the province, explaining why potential in- 
vestors should immediately rush to Guelph, 
Elora and Fergus to benefit from the coming 
boom, 

In Guelph, the largest of these developments 
was on the east side of the Speed River 
bounded by Eramosa Road, Metcalfe Street 
and Budd Street. This huge arca was the first 
significant extension of Guelph since 1827, and 
Map 6 shows the location as drawn by Don- 
ald McDonald in October, 1847. In July, 
1848, this advertisement (which would run un- 
changed for years) appeared in the local news- 
papers: 

300 ‘TowN Lors Por SALe IN GUELPH 


Ata moderate upset price, and liberal credit or lib- 
eral discount on the purchase money down. The 
Subscriber offers 


THREE HUNDRED Town Lots 

for sale, as shown by a new plan of the Town of Guelph, in 
the possession of Francis Kerr, Esq., who will state 
terms, point out the Lots on the ground and pro- 
cure letters of occupation of Title deeds for parties 
purchasing, 


John McDonald" 


The second major development in Guelph 
was that of George S. Tiffany, a leading Ham- 
ilton businessman and one of the main pro- 
moters of the Guelph and Dundas road. In 
April, 1848, this advertisement appeared: 





40 Town Lors For SALE IN GUELPH 


‘The Subscriber offers for Sale, Forty Town Lots, 
fronting on Woolwich and Strange Streets, in the 
survey lately made by F. Kerr, Esq., for him. 

The contemplated improvement of Woolwich 
Street will much enhance the value of these Lots, 
and render them among the most desirable for pri- 
vate residences in Town 

‘The terms are five years for the principal, inter- 
est payable half yearly. . 








Geo. S. Tiffany. 


Meanwhile, the promoters of the Guelph 
and Dundas road were able to proceed with 
officially organizing the company. On January 
3, 1848, the nominal shareholders (including 
the wardens of Wellington and Gore Districts) 
met at the British Hotel in Guelph to elect a 
board of directors to manage the road’s affairs. 
At the meeting, George 8. Tiffany, Samuel 
Glarke, William Millar and John O Hatt, 
all of Hamilton or Dundas, and James Wright, 
Adam J. Fergusson and Dr. William Clarke of 
Guelph, were elected directors. At a subse 
quent mecting, George S, Tiffany was elected 
president.** 

On April 21, 1848, the Guelph Advertiser re- 
ported the following progres 











We have heard from good authority, that at the 
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Mav 6: Plan of the Town of Guelph by Donald McDonald, October 1847. 
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meeting of the Directors, held here last week, the 
necessary steps were taken for laying off the whole 
road as soon as possible in sections, ready for tend- 
ers, and that there is a satisfactory prospect of the 
work being proceeded with at once; and we have to 
state, on like authority, that it was also resolved 
that the money on debentures advanced on the part 
of this District, shall be expended from Guelph to 
Freel’s Inn, and the surplus (if any) below Freel’s..? 














Tenders for construction were called in 
June, and on July 13, 1848, the Guelph 
Advertiser announced joyously that: 

wwe are able to announce the letting out of the 
contract for gravelling or macadamizing the road 
last week. 

On Friday last the arrangement was finally en 
tered into by the Directors and a Mr. Cook, for- 
merly a contractor on the Welland Canal, From 
seven to eight miles of the distance is to be macad- 
amized at the rate of £1,230 per mile, and the re- 
mainder gravelled at £420 per mile. There is to be 
a bridge at each end of the road, of wood or stone, 
which have yet to be contracted for. We may ex- 
pect to see some 200 men busily employed on the 
line next week, and the culverts are to be placed 
and the road graded during the present year, and 
the whole to be completed by September, 1849. Tt is 
anticipated that the whole of the road, including 
the toll-gates, etc., will not cost more than 
£20,000." 








The official sod-turning on the “Brock” 
road (the title “Guelph and Dundas” now gen- 
erally was dropped by the local newspapers), 
which was set for July 21, 1848, gave local 
businessmen and public officials the opportu- 
nity to indulge themselves in the fulsome pub- 
lic oratory so dear to the civic booster’s heart 
The Guelph Advertiser printed this description of 
the event: 








More than 200 persons assembled on the occasion, 
and we are informed that the procession was more 
than one fifth of a mile long, presenting a very ani- 
mated appearance, with several banners fluttering 








in the breeze. After proceeding in this order along 
the Brock Road for four or five miles, they were met 
by the President of the Company, the Warden of 
the Gore District, Mr. Williamson of Stoney Creek, 


the contractor, the Gore District Surveyor, and 
John Wetenhall, Esq., M.P.P. On returning, the 
procession halted at Hamilton’s Tavern, when the 
President, G.S. Tiffany, Esq., proceeded to a con- 
venient place on the road, accompanied by the Di- 
rectors, Committee, etc., and preceded by two per- 
sons carrying a pick and spade; when, after a short 
address on the importance of the undertaking, and 
the satisfaction he felt at the interest evinced by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, he commenced 
the important ceremony by the use of both tools, 
and after a few words more, the company returned 
to their conveyances, and proceeded towards 
Guelph.” 














The sod-turning was followed by a gala 
public dinner at ‘Thorp’s Hotel, where 
speeches and merriment lasted well into the 
night. 

The actual construction of the road, which 
required the best part of two years, was note- 
worthy for only one event—after the comple- 
tion of the bridge near Kerr’s mills in Flam- 
borough Township, the workmen took the 
night off to celebrate the event. While the fes- 
tivities were progressing, the stone bridge fell, 
delaying the opening of that part of the road 
until 1850." 

In contrast to the relatively smooth progress 
of construction, the financial aspects of the 
road continued to create difficulties: first, the 
contractor ran into financial trouble; and sec 
ond, £20,000 proved to be insufficient to com- 
plete the road. In the fall of 1848, Cook found 
himself short of cash, as money which he had 
expected from work on the Welland Canal 
failed to materialize. To get out of the 
difficulty Cook decided to pay the workmen in 
small denomination debentures of five shill~ 
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Wellington District Debenture. 








(Guelph Herald) 

; ni ings, which he hoped would be treated as cash 

| Spe | by the local storekeepers. On his request, Well- 
i ington District issued these debentures, which 

| JOHN THORP, | were then put in circulation by the workmen.*' 





‘The problem with this form of payment 

that local storekeepers and banks had little in- 

terest in tying up their money in debentures 

and severely discounted them. After a sharp 
| exchange between the Guelph and Hamilton 

XCELLENT STABLING. newspapers, the notes were apparently with- 
}. 





BRITISH HOT 

| GUELPH. | 

House comfortable and comnindions, Lard | 
cr well supplied, Cellar unequalled. 


Wh, 















THE MAIL STAGE drawn from circulation. 


\d problem, the shortage of funds 
¢ the road, was more serious. When 
‘Thurtell assumed office as _ the 
Warden of Waterloo County in January, 1851, 
= he discovered that not only had the entire 
| to Prestox, Gaur and Hawintos, £20,000 authorized capital of the Road Com- 









a ee and | pany been spent, but it was in debt, and the 

wo viee versa. i road was still incomplete. On March 18, 1851, 

P> Horses and Carriages ready at 4) he called a special meeting of the County 
e: | Council to deal with the situation. 


pes What was required, Thurtell believed, was 
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an amendment to the Act incorporating the 
Guelph and Dundas Road Company which 
would allow the Company to increase its capi- 
tal by £2,000 and would also turn the road 
over to the County Councils so that closer su- 
pervision could be exercised over future ex- 
penditure. The Councils agreed, and in Au- 
gust, 1851, the Counties of Wentworth, Gore 
and Waterloo took over direct management of 
the “road. With the increase in capital of 
£2,900, the road was rapidly completed and 
toll houses erected at three points along the 
route. In place of the old Board of Directors, 
cight Commissioners were appointed by the 
County Councils to manage the road. 

Once the toll booths were in operation, 
however, a conflict arose in establishing the 
ate of tolls on the road.!" ‘The Waterloo 
County Council (which included present-day 
Wellington and Grey Counties) was concerned 
that no advantage be given to the millers and 
merchants of Galt and Berlin. In December, 
1850, the Council passed a motion: 





‘That this Council recommend, that the Directors of 
the Guelph and Dundas Road Company should 
cause the tolls to be collected at the several gates, to 
be as near as may be in proportion to the tolls col- 
lected upon the Galt and Dundas road, but not to 
exceed a reasonable rate.*? 





Based on this, whenever the Commissioners 
of the Dundas and Waterloo road raised or 
lowered their tolls, the Commissioners of the 
Guelph and Dundas road were quick to follow 
suit 

The problem of setting a rate of toll for the 
Guelph and Dundas road was complicated by 
an additional factor. It was desirable to collect 
tolls on a flat rate basis, whenever possible, in 
order to reduce debate and bad feelings be- 
tween toll gate keepers and teamsters. Thus at 











Toll Gate. 
(Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 


first a rate of four pence per gate was set for 
teams and wagons. Unfortunately, such a flat 
rate encouraged overloading and soon caused 
severe damage to the road. In consequence the 
road Commissioners imposed a higher toll on 
heavy wagons in order to encourage lighter 
loads. Twelve barrels of flour were declared a 
“load”, and teamsters were charged an addi- 
tional penny per barrel over twelve up to 
fifteen. Over fifteen barrels, an additional 
charge of two pence per barrel was made. ‘The 
millers and flour dealers of both Guelph and 
Dundas were furious.*® 

Shortly thereafter a delegation of millers 
from Guelph presented a petition to the Well- 
ington County Council requesting that the 
tolls of flour be reduced: 





The petition of the undersigned Millers of the 
‘Town of Guelph humbly sheweth, 

That your petitioners view the making of good 
roads as one of the surest signs of the progress of the 
country, and hail the completion of the Road from 
Guelph to Dundas as one of the greatest improve- 
ments that has been effected in favor of this Town 
and Count 


















‘That it was anticipated the opening of the Road 
would place Guelph in a more favorable position 
than hitherto; would insure in the place a good 
market for agricultural produce, and especially for 
wheat; and induce more local manufacturers by the 
facilities presented for the same being conveyed 
more readily to the seaboard. 
‘That your petitioners have done their utmost to 
meet these reasonable expectations in regard to a 
Wheat Market, and an increase in the manufacture 
of Flour, but find their efforts partially counteract- 
ed, and a tax imposed upon Milling and Wheat 
buying, by the additional tolls imposed upon 
flour—and flour alone—in passing over the afore- 
said Road... 
Your petitioners therefore pray that. . .you may 
please. . .relieve your petitioners and others from 
the burden now imposed upon them, 
And your petitioners will ever pray, ete. 
David Allan, 
J.C. Presant, 


27th Jan., 1851 Smith, Lynd & Co.!t 





‘The millers were successful in their petition, 
‘Two weighing machines were placed upon the 
road so that tolls could be collected according 
to weight, But, rather than penalize over- 
loaded wagons, the rate of tolls was set up in 
such a way that heavy loads paid a much 
lower toll per 100 Ibs. than did light loads. 
‘Thus a wagon driven empty or carrying a load 
up to 1,000 Ibs, would pay four pence per 
gate, while wagons loaded with 3,500 Ibs. 
might pay as little as six pence. 

From a fiscal standpoint, the new scale of 
tolls was a disaster. They never produced 
enough revenue to cover repairs, interest and 
to repay the debentures. For example, in June, 
1851, the concessions to collect tolls on the 
Guelph and Dundas road were auctioned off 
for a year for a total of £1,079. The successful 
bids were: Gate 1, next to Dundas, Thomas 
Dickson, £397; Gate 2, middle gate, Thomas 
Ingram, £302; and Gate 3, near Guelph, Wil- 
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liam Clinton, £380. On the other hand, inter- 
est on the £22,000 debt amounted to £1,320, 
and repairs, commissioners’ fees and improve- 
ments, cost a total of £443. 1s. 3d. in the 1851 
calendar year." Thus total operating loss of 
1851, making no provision for repayment of 
the debt, amounted to approximately £680. 
Indeed, in order to cover losses of the road as 
well as to retire a small part of the debentures, 
the Waterloo County Council was required to 
transfer £667. 12s. 2d, from county funds to the 
road?! and Wentworth and Halton were re- 
quired to contribute an equal amount 

In 1852 the County Councillors, unhappy 
at the mounting losses of the Guelph and Dun- 
das road, forced that road’s commissioners to 
increase the tolls substantially. With the only 
bridge in Town across the Speed River owned 
by the Guelph and Dundas Road Company, 
the townspeople had no choice but to pay the 
tolls or go miles out of their way to reach Dun- 
das. 

‘To counteract these charges, a public meet- 
ing was called by the Town Reeve where the 
following resolutions were passed: 





3. That this Meeting are of opinion that the Coun- 
cil of the Town of Guelph will be justified in taxing 
the Municipality the Sum of £150 for the purpose 
of erecting two bridges over the River Speed, such 
being imperatively required by the recent increase 
in tolls on the Guelph and Dundas Road. 

4. That the following gentlemen be a committee to 
assist the council in procuring subscriptions, and 
otherwise forwarding the object of the foregoing 
resolution, with power to add to their number, 
Messrs. Fred’k George, Peter Gow, LJ. Tracy, 
James Armstrong, Wm, Stevenson, David Allan & 
“John Sauvey.22 


‘The purpose of the bridges, of course, was to 
break the road company’s monopoly by open- 
ing the way for teamsters to use the township 
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concession roads whenever weather allowed. 
Within this week this advertisement appeared 
in the Guelph papers: 
Notice 

To parties willing to give gratuitous labor in erecting the 
Naw Bridges 

‘THe Town Counctt, in conjunction with the 
Committee appointed by the General Meeting of 
the Inhabitants, having decided that the site of the 
lower of the two Bridges about to be erected on the 
Speed, shall be at the point where Wellington Street 
abuts on the River—all persons willing to give gra- 
tuitous labor in the constructing of said Bridge, or 
of the road leading thereto, are requested to as- 
semble at 7 o'clock on Monday morning [June 28, 
1852], at the junction of Wellington and Gordon 
Streets, where Overseers will attend to direct the 
operations 





James Hough 
Town Clerk. 
Guelph, June 22nd, 1852 


In addition to the pressure exerted upon the 
Guelph and Dundas road Commissioners by 
Guelph’s bridge building program, newspapers 
in both Guelph and Dundas undertook a vig- 
orous campaign against the Commissioners in- 
volved. Not only was their integrity attacked 
(for example, the Guelph Herald claimed that 
Benjamin Thurtell of Guelph Township was in 
collusion with Jacob Hespeler to divert 
Guelph’s grain trade to the latter’s mill), but 
they found fault with their economic theories 
as well. Higher tarifls would reduce revenue, 
not increase it, the papers argued. 

These theories were taken up by local busi- 
nessmen who incorporated them into their 
campaign to force a reduction in the toll rate. 
At a public rally on June 28, 1852, held at 
Freel’s tavern, the following motion was 
passed: 





Resolved—That the tariff of tolls established at the 








last meeting of the Board of Directors, is not only 
an unjust tax upon those who travel the said road, 
unprecedented upon any road in the Province, but 
also calculated to drive the travel off said road, and 
thereby decrease instead of increase the revenue of 
said road, and materially injure the trade of those 
in business on the line of the said road and the 
towns of Guelph and Dundas. 


In the face of these concerted attacks, the 
Guelph and Dundas road Commissioners de- 
cided to beat a strategic retreat. On the day 
following the public meeting at Freel’s tavern, 
the road Commissioners met in an emergency 
session to deal with the issue. ‘The new toll 
rates established demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the flour dealers’ campaign. Not only were 
the new tolls rescinded, but they were reduced 
well below the level established the previous 
year—a level which had been in effect when 
the large losses of 1851 had been incurred. (See 
Table XIX). 

The road Commissioners, however, in order 
to shift responsibility from themselves in mak- 
ing such a controversial decision made these 
changes conditional upon the lessees of the toll 
gates accepting the new toll rates while contin- 
uing to pay to the road commission the full 
rate of their lease, By this means the gatckeep- 














Table XIX 
Rates of Toll per Gate for Wagons Drawn by 
‘Two Horses on the Guelph and Dundas Road” 














April! June 29 Percent 
Load 1851 1852 Decrease 
1,000 Ibs. 0s, Sd. 0s. 4d 20 
2,000 0 Tk 0 7 7 
3,000 10 o 9 25 
4,000 Ie SE yD. 33 
5,000 2 <0 1. $ 38 
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‘Sheep-washing at Gow's Dam on the Speed River. (Courtesy The College on the Hill) 


ers were made responsible for the decision as to 
whether or not the new lower tolls would be 
implemented and they would bear the losses if 
any were created by the change, The Commis- 
sioners justified their actions on the grounds 
that they and the gatekeepers were bound by 
the terms of the leases, but that if the gatekeep- 
ers voluntarily decided to reduce the tolls dur- 
ing the life of the lease, they should be allowed 
to do so.* 

Under such pressure from the road Com- 
missioners and the press, two of the gatekeep- 
ers, Thomas Ingram and William Clinton 
(gates one and two) agreed to reduce their tolls 
to the June 29 rate, but William Card, the les- 
see of gate three, near Guelph, absolutely 
fused to accept any revision. 

Urged on by the local press, public meetings 
were held, resolutions passed and delegations 
appointed—all aimed at forcing Card to 











change his mind. A delegation, consisting of 
three Town Councillors, W.S. Knowles, 
George Sunley and Dr. Henry Orton, and four 
businessmen David Allan, W.J. Brown, John 
Pipe and Fred George, met William Card at 
Freel’s tavern, and the following exchange was 
reported: 

Mr. Card, the lessee of the Guelph Gate, met the 
deputation at Freel’s; and had some conversation 
relative to the reduction of the tariff of tolls upon 
which he became lessee. Our readers will recollect 
that he leased the gate at a rent of £500. He now 
states, that according to the rates he has collected 
during the first month—usually the month of least 
travel—he will make £950 in total, or £450 profit, 
under his present tariff, and he refuses to adopt a 
lower tariff, without an amount of compensation 
such as can not be given. 








When it is remembered that William Card’s 
expected profit of £450 would buy, clear and 
stock two large farms, it is not surprising that 
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he clung so stubbornly to his contract. After re- 
viewing the failure of the Guelph delegation. 
the Advertiser commented that: 


‘The people of Guelph have therefore no alternative 


but to vigorously push forward the construction of 


the new bridges and roads into Puslinch, or to stand 
by and see their milling and wheat buying business 
ruined and their general commerce seriously in- 
jured. The contracts for the bridges have been al- 
ready let out; the bridge at the foot of Wellington 
street, and the approaches to it will be completed 
by the Ist of October, and the line of road thence 
into Puslinch will be put in good order in the inter- 
im; so that loads of any weight may be sent by that 
road out of Guelph, and the millers and wheat buy- 
ers by that means be able still to give about two 
cents per bushel above New Hope prices. . . 





In the meantime, Card’s opponents had de- 
cided upon a second avenue of attack. They 
now undertook to test the legality of the higher 
tolls in the local courts. The Guelph Advertiser 





give 


come: 





this outline of the test case, and its out- 


Macisrrates' Cour’, GUELPH 

Present,—B. ‘Thurtell, Esq., Chairman, and A.A. 
Baker. David Martin, Teamster, appeared to a sum- 
mons at the suit of Wm, Card, Keeper of the Toll 
Gate near Guelph, in the Brock Road, for refusing 
to pay toll. The Prosecutor [Card] stated, that on 
the 2nd of July, the defendant came to the Toll 
Gate with a loaded waggon, weighing 60 cwt., the 
rate of toll which amounted to 3s.2%4d, A demand 
for this sum was made; but the defendant refused to 
pay more than Is. 3d. [the revised toll of June 
29th]. Prosecutor objécted to receive that sum, and 
defendant passed on with his team. 
‘The Defendant said that sometimes Mr. Card had 
demanded 4s. 9d. cy, sometimes 6s. 3d. and other 
sums. Defendant offered him Is. 3d. each time and 
believed that that sum was as much as he had any 
right to pay.*! 





‘The complexity of the case arose from the 
fact that Benjamin Thurtell, the Chairman, 








Gouw's Bridge and Milt 












was one of the road Commissioners who had 
set the toll, while Alfred A. Baker, the second 
Magistrate, was Clerk of the Division Court 
and a political and social associate of Dr. Wil- 
liam Clarke, Guelph’s leading mill owner 
Upon hearing the case, Thurtell voted to con- 
vict Martin while Baker argued that under the 
General Road Act, the Guelph and Dundas 
road tolls were illegal. Thus deadlocked, the 
case was adjourned to be heard by a full panel 
of local Magistrates. 

On July 17th, the Martin case came before 
the Guelph Magistrates’ Court again. This 
time it was heard by Benjamin Thurtell, 
David Allan (operator of Allan’s Mill, owned 
by his father, William Allan), Dr. William 
Clarke, and two close associates of Allan and 
Clarke, John Harland and John McCrea. This 
time Thurtell again voted to convict Martin, 
but Allan, Clarke, Harland and McCrea voted 
to acquit. Not surprisingly, given the compo- 
sition of the Bench, A.J. Fergusson, M.P.P. 
and County Solicitor, advised William Card to 
appeal to a higher court. Card agreed and 
continued to collect the higher tolls, 

Not all of the delegations which visited 
Card, however, were as polite as that official 
town group which had met him at Freel’s ta 
e days afier that meeting and two 
s after Martin’s acquittal, Card received a 
second visit. The Guelph Advertiser describes the 
event: 






































‘THE Brock Roab TOLLs 
Outrage at the Guelph Gate 


‘On Tuesday night last [August 3, 1852] a se 
outrage was committed at the Toll Gate, n 
Guelph, the particulars of which we have learned 
from the lessee of the Gate. About midnight, the 
gate-keeper heard several persons advancing to- 
wards the house, and almost immediately after 
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MAP ?: Part of Map of Township of Guelph 
by Hobson and Chadwick, 1858, showing 
Location of Toll gates south and north of Guelph, 
at what is now College Avenue and 
‘Speedvale Avenue. (Courtesy Public Archives of Ontario) 
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wards a large stone was thrown at the bedroom 
window breaking the glass, and part of the sash; 
and passing near the head of Mrs. Card, who had 
just entered the room. Mr. Card then went to the 
door, but on trying to open it found it held firmly 
by some person on the outside. Immediately after- 
wards he heard some person breaking the weighing 
apparatus of the weighing machine; afterwards fol- 
lowed a parting salute with a volley of stones at the 
bedroom window and at the glass portion of the 
door. The parties then went off. It is almost unnec- 
essary to add that a very considerable amount of 
damage was done.‘ 





Although the Advertiser rejected such me- 
thods of persuasion, it did little to ease Card’s 
nerves when it warned that such conduct, if re- 
peated, “may lead to a grievous amount of su- 
flering, and, perhaps, loss of life.”®> 

Finally, Card had clearly had enough. The 
weigh scales broken beyond repair, the gate 
house severely damaged and his family, no 
doubt, in a state of terror, he abandoned his 
lease and no more tolls appear to have been 
collected at the Guelph gate that year.’ 
Henceforth, under the lower rate of tolls, the 
Guelph and Dundas road would continue to 
lose money. In 1854 Wellington County's 
share of the losses was £477. 10s. and by 1856 
these losses amounted to £168, 15s, 11d. on the 
current account, and £1,451. 10s. on the de- 
benture account as the road debentures began 
to fall due.® Guelph’s interests had clearly tri- 
umphed. 











Cd 


In contrast to the anxiety felt by Guelph’s 
businessmen to complete the Guelph and Dun- 
das road, the building of the County’s north- 





ern road network was carried out at a much 
slower and more cautious pace. On August 10, 
1848, the Guelph Advertiser put the matter in 
perspective: 








Our prosperity depends entirely upon the means of 
communication with the lands to the north and 
north-west of us, The improvement of the Brock 
Road was a step absolutely necessary to prevent our 
retrogression, and the gravelling of the roads hence 
to Fergus on the one hand, and Elora on the other, 
will give a fresh impetus to this place, and mutually 
benefit those villages and Guelph. 


‘The Guelph and Arthur and the Guelph 
and Elora roads, therefore, were initially left in 
private hands. For some reason, the Guelph 
and Elora Road Company's charter which had 
been applied for in 1847, failed to be passed at 
that time, an oversight which caused consider- 
able consternation. The Guelph Advertiser gives 
this explanation: 








Now that the Act of Incorporation for the forma- 
tion of a road hence to Arthur, has come in to oper- 
ation, and a considerable quantity of the Stock al- 
ready taken up there is one clause in the Act which 
required the immediate consideration of all inter- 
ested in the road, and which may eventually affect 
the welfare of the town itself. Notice was duly given 
that at the late Session of Parliament two Acts 
would be applied for, one to incorporate a Com- 
pany for the formation of a road hence to Arthur, 
and another from Guelph to Elora; and as both 
would require to go over the same ground for a dis- 
tance of four and a half miles, to avoid strife it was 
thought advisable that there should be a clause au- 
thorizing the District Council to take this portion of 
the road into their own hands any time within 
three years, by which means the roads to the rising 
and competing villages would branch different 
ways from Card’s Corner. Unfortunately, the Elora 
bill was neglected, and the other was so altered as 
to allow the company to take up the road from the 
limits of the town of Guelph unless the Council take 
immediate action in the matter... . We are in- 
clined to think that it would serve the interests of 
the Council to exercise the privilege still left them 
by the Act, and to do so at the coming Session. 





From Guelph’s point of view, if tolls on the 


Guelph to Card’s Gomers section of the road 
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MAP 8: Part of Map of Township of Guelph by Hobson and Chadwick, 1858, 
showing location of Toll gate at Card's Corners. (Courtesy Public Archives of Ontario) 
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were set too high, Elora’s trade might go to 
Berlin. 

To forestall such an event a petition was 
quickly circulated requesting that the District 
Council take over the section of road from 
Guelph to Card’s Corners.”” This proposal was 
strongly opposed by the company’s stockhold- 
ers and the editor of the Guelph Herald. It was 
their contention that the whole purpose of the 
petition was to delay the Guelph and Arthur 
project.’! 

On December 6, 1847, the initial 
shareholders’ meeting of the Guelph and Ar- 
thur Road Company was held, At it, A.D. For- 
dyce was elected president and A.J. Fergusson, 
William Clarke, Mr. Hogg, Thomas Webster, 
Samuel Broadfoot and John Watt were named 
directors. It was decided at the meeting not to 
make any call upon the shareholders until the 
District Council had made a decision as to 
whether or not it would build the road from 
Guelph to Card’s Corners.” 

On February 4, 1848, the District Council 
met to consider the issue, Leading the discus- 
sion were William Clarke of Guelph, James 
Cowan of Waterloo, A.D. Ferrier and Charles 
Allan of Nichol and John Frost of Sydenham. 
Frost was the strongest opponent of the road. It 
was his belief that the debenture debt of £9,000 
incurred for the Guelph and Dundas Road 
Company was as much as the District could 
bear. The gravelling of the four miles to Card’s 
Corners would require another £2,000 and he 
doubted that the money could be raised. 

As the Guelph Herald reported, Dr. William 
Clarke was quick to supply the answer: 








Dr. Clarke said, this was only a part of a great Di 
undertaking, which was to connect the waters 
of Lake Huron with those of Lake Ontario, and he 
felt satisfied that the Road would amply repay both 









the interest and principal of the money expended in 


constructing it. The Act gave the Council the 
power of constructing the road, and if the Council 
did not assume it now it would remain forever in 
the hands of a private Company. . . . Dr. Clarke 
would have no hesitation in securing the Council in 
the undertaking to the amount of £500. . .then 
stated that himself and Messrs. Grange, Powell and 
Fergusson were willing to become security for 
£1,200, and he thought there would be no difficulty 
in getting the remaining £800 taken up.” 








A by-law was then passed by which the Dis- 
trict took over the road and appointed a Gom- 
mission to supervise its management. 

Little more was done during the next twelve 
months, but in October, 1848, tenders totalling 
£1,903. 8s. 8d. were let for the road’s construc- 
tion, In addition, the contract to build a toll 
house on the north corner of the Scotch glebe 
was let for £124. 10s. At the same time, the 
Commissioners began collecting tolls.’ ‘The 
Guelph Advertiser in August, 1849, reported: 





Itis. .. with pleasure we lay before our readers the 
following statement respecting the four miles of 
road opened last Fall, leading from Guelph north- 
ward: 





GUELPH AND ARTHUR Road 
Tolls received from the commencement, 


23rd October, 1848, to 10th 









July, 1849, being 38 weeks, £149, 8. 9d 
averaging per week, 
£3. 16s, Od. 
‘Suppose the same for the 
12 months £197, 12s, Od 
Interest on cost of Road 
per annum £120. 
Expenses ofsame, about £75. £195. Os. Od. 
£ 2.128. 0d 


It should be borne in mind, that the thousands of 
barrels of flour, oatmeal, ete., which generally pass 
through Guelph during the Winter and Spring 
from Fergus and Elora have this year been sent 
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Eramosa Bridge, Guelph, (The Canadian Mustrated News, 1874) 


northward to supply the deficiency caused by the 
failure of the crops in that direction, otherwise the 
receipts would have been much larger.” 
Unfortunately, these calculations proved to 
be much too optimistic. In 1859, the treasurer 
of Wellington County summarized the total 
income and expenditure of the road since its 
commencement in 1848. According to the 
treasurer, a total of £4,116 had been paid out 
while £2,883 had been received from tolls.” In 
spite of constant promises by the urban leaders 
that these roads would not only repay their 








builders but would make a handsome profit as 
well, the opposing goal—to retain the market 
area and to increase the volume of 
trade—prevented tolls being set high enough 
for profitable operation on the publicly owned 
roads 

If the publicly owned roads, occupying the 
most travelled sections, could not make a 
profit, the privately owned road companies 
were even less successful. The Guelph and A: 
thur Road Company provides a case in point. 

‘The primary reason for the failure of this 
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road was not lack of traffic but the conflicting 
interests of many of its directors and large sha- 
reholders. In the County Council debate about 
the likelihood that the Company might raise 
its tolls to a very high level if no controls were 
kept upon it, George Jackson, the reeve of 
Bentinck Township, pointed out that the Di- 
rectors had every reason to keep the tolls as 
low as possible.” 

One Guelph shareholder, William Day, at 
the 1850 annual meeting denounced the man- 
agement of the road and declared that he now 
recognized that the enterprise had been 
“damned in the beginning.””? He said that 
while the directors, being the largest shippers, 
might be satisfied with the road’s operation, 
“nine-tenths of the stockholders think 
differently”. 

With the largest part of the road to Fergus 
and Arthur remaining unimproved, residents 
and businessmen along its route were anxious 
to have the Road Company complete the work 
undertaken in the charter. With the Road 
Company holding a legal monopoly on the 
road, including all the improvements which 
had been previously made by the district and 
the statute labour expended in the past, local 
residents refused to spend local tax money or 
statute labour on it when such improvements 
would inevitably result in the imposition of 
tolls. On the other hand, with continued losses 
on the improved section, the company was in 
no mood to sink further capital into a losing 
proposition. Finally, the Township Council of 
Nichol took matters into its own hands. It 
agreed to lend £10,000 to the Road Company 
on security of the works so that the road could 
be completed through the township. In turn, in 
order to get a better price for its debentures, 
the Township requested the County Council to 

















issue £10,000 in county debentures and, with 
the proceeds, purchase the township bonds." 
On the basis of this loan, work on the road was 
completed to Fergus. Unfortunately, the road 
never came close to paying the maintenance, 
interest and principal of its loan: 

In January, 1864, the Directors of the 
Guelph and Arthur Road Company ap- 
proached the County Council with an offer to 
sell the concern, The County committee estab- 
lished to examine the offer made the following 
recommendation: 








While they are aware of the importance of the 
County owning all the gravel roads in said County, 
provided they could be obtained at such terms as 
would not subject the County to any loss, they are 
of opinion that the said Company asks more for 
their road than it is worth, and your Committee 
could not recommend any action to be taken on 
said offer. From alll the information your Commit- 
tee could obtain, they think that an offer of ten 
thousand dollars might be made to the Company 
for the whole road, toll gates and everything with it 
payable in Debentures at such terms as the County 
‘Council may see fit to direct.* 


This report provided the basis for the even- 
tual purchase." 


With improved transportation, settlement 
within Guelph’s potential market area was 
greatly accelerated, and cash crop farming en- 
couraged by the easier access to markets and 
the necessity of farmers to have cash for the 
new money taxes. Having built the basic road 
system, Guclph’s commercial role and eco- 
nomic base was considerably strengthened. In 
1853, John Smith, the editor of the Guelph 
Advertiser discussed the significance of these 
changes, putting into perspective the acqu 
tion of both district town status and the build- 
ing of the gravel road system: 























During the Spring we have repeatedly felt disposed 
to take a stroll round the town for the purpose of 
noting its progress and giving the readers of the 
Advertiser the result of our observations. . . . In com- 
mencing our remarks it is only proper to state, that 
a rural town, depending entirely upon a new coun- 
try with a scattered and comparatively poor popu- 
lation, cannot be expected to make the same prog- 
ress, or exhibit the rapid changes so frequently 
evidenced by manufacturing or commercial plac 
in a new country. With such Guelph does not pre- 
tend to vie. 

‘The census of 1843 showed a population of 700, 
and when we first set foot within the place, in the 
summer of that year, the rustic simplicity of the 
people in dress and other respects, gave us anything 
but a favorable impression of its future progress and 
importance. Well, it progressed notwithstanding, 
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for in four years its population had doubled, and at 
the present time it numbers upwards of 2,000 
inhabitants. ... Guelph lias not availed itself of the 
immense water-power within its limits, to the ex- 
tent frequently witnessed in other towns, and until 
of late years its prosperity was more dependent on 
the incomes of the town and neighborhood, derived 
from other sources, and the circumstances of it be- 
ing the county seat, than on its manufacturing in- 
dustry or commercial enterprise. Fortunately that 
spirit is rapidly dying away before the energy and 
perseverance of her sons. 








‘As Smith righily concluded, the era of 
gravel road-building provided the first step to- 
wards the development of Guelph as an impor- 
tant commercial centre, 
































The Circuit Rider. (Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 
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For some decades following its founding, life 
in Guelph was greatly influenced by the pio- 
neer environment and the racial, religious and 
economic origins of its inhabitants. Thrown to- 
gether by circumstances, in alien and some- 
times threatening surroundings, far from 
home, family, and friends, economic security 
and group identity emerged as the early 
settlers’ basic needs. 

In Guelph, as in all frontier settlements, the 
primary component of individual and group 
identity was country or place of birth. In al- 
most every contemporary document, individu- 
als are spoken of as “Englishmen”, 
“Scotchmen”, “Irishmen”, nkees” or 
“Dutchmen”. Locations such as the “Scotch 
Block”, the “Paisley Block” and “the Dutch 
Settlement” maintained their identification for 
generations, while street names such as Lon- 
don, Yorkshire, Cambridge, Essex, Surrey, Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow, Cork and Dublin, recalled 
to the residents memories of their distant 
places of birth 

Except for the original “Yankees” sent by 
Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul at New 
York, at John Galt’s request, most of Guelph’s 
carly settlers were of British origin. These peo- 
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St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, 1832, 
“fiom a drawing by David Allan 
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ple, however, were by no means as homogene- 
ous as a similar group would be today. Eng- 
land had not yet undergone the tremendous 
social integration of the industrial revolution 
and as a result, “British” immigrants to 
Guelph had great diversity, except where this 
had been overcome by the effects of a good 
“British” education. Thus Scots like Dr. Wil- 
liam Dunlop, John Galt or William Allan had 
much in common with Englishmen such as 
Henry Strange, George J. Grange and Dr 
Henry Orton, or Irishmen like Dr. William 
Clarke or the Rev. Arthur Palmer. All shared 
a common upbringing, education, and social 
station, all were men of wealth and high cul- 
tural attainments. 








Although there is no accurate census by ori- 


gin for Guelph before 1851, most commenta- 
tors prior to 1840 described the Township as 
being settled by roughly equal numbers of En- 
glish, Irish and Scottish immigrants, with the 
well-to-do settlers of 1832 being prominent in 
the village.! In 1845, W.H. Smith commented 
upon the number of “respectable families from 
the old country, principally English, many of 
whom came from Suffolk and Norfolk”? 

While there was a huge influx of immi- 
grants from Ireland into the area in 1847 due 
to the famine, many of these settled in the new 
townships to the north. Tables XX and XXI 
give the population of Wellington County in 
1852-1853 by numbers and percentages, ac- 
cording to country of birth. It should be re- 
membered in examining these tables, that 























Table XX 
Wellington County, Population by Country of Birth, 1852-1853" 

England British 
Municipality Total _and Wales Scotland Ireland Canada_—_OU.S.A. Other 
Erin 3,590 212 685 508 2,040 96 49 
Puslinch 3,862 286 961 449 1,941 57 168 
Guelph 2,879 537 402 559 1,306, 35 40 
Guelph-Town 1,860 507 200 392 722 34 5 
Nichol 2,450 202 980 304 912 30 22 
Garafraxa 2,083 152 336 630 923 40 2 
Eramosa 2,350 330 251 458 1,233 78 0 
Peel 2,435 280 131 738 1,131 141 14 
Maryborough 994 158 7 296 436 31 2 
Minto 
Arthur } 1,803 88 342 623 715 21 9 
Luther 
Amaranth 500 45 2 212 297 13, 1 
Pilkington 1,999 708 523 464 108 82 
Total 26,796 3,505 4,884 5,638 «(11,694 581 494 





most of the persons designated as being born in 
Canada were children of immigrant settlers. 
Almost two-thirds (335 out of 494) of those de- 
scribed as “other” were of German descent, 
while 87 were born in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 








Poa 

In contrast to most inland pioneer settle- 
ments, organized religion in Guelph developed 
more quickly than was usually the case. 
Whereas many new regions for years had no 
more than an occasional religious service con- 
ducted by a lay preacher or itinerant minister, 
the rapid influx of families, and the confidence 
generated by the vapital expended in Guelph, 
first by John Galt and later by the 1832 set- 
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tlers, allowed a more rapid development of for- 
mal religious institutions. Indeed, as part of 
Galt’s promotion of Guelph as a major urban 
centre, he had made grants of land and gifts of 
money to religious groups in order to encour- 
age the establishment of houses of worship. 

‘The first church to be formally organized in 
Guelph was St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, which was a part of the Church of 
Scotland in Canada. Like the Anglican 
Church, the Presbyterians were officially es- 
tablished as a “state” church, and thereby eli- 
gible to receive funds from the Clergy Reserve 
lands. 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian congregation had 
an auspicious beginning on August 12, 1827, 
when the Reverend Mr. Sheed, a Church of 





























‘Table XXI 
Wellington County, Population, Percent by Country of Birth, 1852-1853* 

England British 
Municipality and Wales Scotland Ireland Canada USA Other 
Erin 59 19.1 142 6.8 27 14 
Puslinch 74 24.9 11.6 15 59 
Guelph 18.7 14.0 19.4 12 14 
Guelph-Town 27.38: 10.8 211 38.8 18 3 
Nichol 82 40.0 124 37.2 12 9 
Garafraxa 73 16.1 1.9 4 
Eramosa 14.0 10.7 52.5 33 ae 
Peel 11.5 46.4 58 6 
Maryborough 15.9 43.9 3.1 2 
Minto 
Arthur \ 49 19.0 34.6 39.7 12 5 
Luther 
Amaranth 9.0 A 424 45.4 2.6 5 
Pilkington 35.4 26.2 23.2 54 3 41 
Total 13.1 18.2 21.0 43.6 2.2 18 
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Scotland minister was invited by John Galt to 
preside over the King’s birthday celebrations, 
and to lay the cornerstone of the “academy”, 
‘That morning a small deputation had waited 
on Rev. Sheed, with a petition signed by 59 
residents requesting him to celebrate divine 
services in Guelph until a resident clergyman 
could be obtained from Scotland.? These serv- 
ices were held in a log house owned by Benja- 
min Harrison. Later, when the stone school 
was finished, it was used as a place of worship. 

For the first few years, services took place 
only on an occasional basis, and local residents 
desiring to worship, seized whatever opportu- 
nities were offered to them. Acton Burrows 
notes that 














‘The people were very catholic at that time, and mi- 
nor differences of creed were not allowed to cause 
strife and contention among them, the privilege of 
being able to assemble together for worship being 
too highly prized to permit of their dividing on 
points of doctrine, such as Apostolic succession, 
election, immersion or the final perseverance of the 
saints, So long as the Gospel was preached, however 
much they might in their own hearts cherish the 
tenets of their different forms of faith and church 
constitution, they were, for the time, satisfied, and 
consequently, whether the preacher happened to be 
an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Methodist or a 
Baptist, so far as availing themselves of the privi- 
lege of worship together was concerned, it was all 
one. This harmonious and, under the circum- 
stances, most commendable state of things, contin- 
ued until 1832, when, as will appear hereafter, they 
were justified in asserting each his own views, and 
forming themselves into different religious commu- 
nities, for the practice and perpetuations of the doc- 
trines and forms of worship in which they had re- 
spectively been taught to believe as most in 
accordance with Scriptural direction.® 














In August, 1828, the local Presbyterians 
took their second step towards formal organi- 





zation when, under the leadership of James 
Buchanan, who was in Guelph visiting his 
friend and relative, John Galt, a Presbyterian 
Sunday school was established and sixteen 
children were formally enrolled.’ During 1829, 
Mr. J. Carruthers, Catechist, took charge of 
services in Guelph, and the congregation grew 
rapidly. 

The first Board of Andrew’s 
Church was composed of James Corbett, Wil- 
liam Alexander, James Hodgert, John Mitch- 
ell, Andrew Ritchie and David McKerzie, all 
well known and well educated men. 

On October 11, 1831, a call was issued to 
the Reverend James Smith, a resident of 
Scotland?, and immediately afterwards on No- 
vember twenty-second, a contract was let to 
John Thorp for the erection of a frame church 
which would seat approximately 200. ‘The in- 
duction of the Rev. James Smith in 1832, was 
reported as follows 




















On the 8th day of February. . .the Presbytery of 
York met in the old stone school house to induct the 
Rev. James Smith as pastor of the Guelph congre- 
gation. The members of the Presbytery present 
were: Rev. Mr. Sheed, Moderator; Rev. Mr. Rin- 
toul, York; Rev. Robert McGill, Niagara, and Rev. 
Alexander Ross, Aldboro’. The salary of Mr. Smith 
was £63 currency—exclusive of the Government al- 
lowance, or Clergy Reserves, and the use of the 
Glebe belonging to the congregation, which was at 
that time covered with forest. Before Mr, Smith 
could officiate as a clergyman in full standing he 
had to appear before the Quarter Sessions at Ham- 
ilton and take the oath of allegiance to the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding his being a natural born 
British subject." 








St. Andrew’s Church was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1832, and the first Elders were John 
Inglis, Charles Julius Mickle, Hugh Wilson, 
Thomas Sandilands, and William Elliott." 





















Rev. Robert Torrance, 
first minister of the United 
Presbyterian Congregation. 


‘The first Communion was held on November 
fourth, and membership at that time was 
103.2 

The Presbyterian congregation in Guelph 
flourished from the first and its members, par- 
ticularly its ministers, were among the strong- 
est proponents of good education in the town- 
ship and county. At every educational activity, 
whether it was the semi-annual visitors’ days 
or the election of trustees and school commis- 
sioners, Presbyterians were prominent in their 
advocacy of educational advancement. They, 
with the Methodists, were particularly active 
in the promotion of the common schools, 
whereas the Anglicans’ interest lay primarily 
with the grammar school 








Reo. James Smith, 
first minister of St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, 
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Rev. J.G. MacGregor, 
_first pastor of Knox 
Presbyterian Church. 


In the early 1840’s there was a split among 
Scottish Presbyterians. Some members. fav- 
oured the idea that the State should be associ- 
ated with the Church. Others believed that the 
Church should be free of political implications 
and that religion must not merely be taken to, 
but controlled by the members of the 
Church." Thus, when the Free Church move- 
ment reached Canada, it was seized upon ea- 
gerly by many of the Guelph congregation. In 
Guelph, these differences resulted in splitting 
the local group into three during 1843 and 
1844—the original St. Andrew’s, the United or 
First Presbyterian and Knox “free church”. 
‘These latter two erected their own churches, 
the United Presbyterian being built in 1844 at 
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the corner of Cambridge and Dublin Streets, 
and Knox Church in 1847 on Yarmouth 
Street, on lots provided by the Canada 
Company. '* 

Robert Torrance, the first minister called by 
the United Presbyterian congregation, had 
been born in Ireland and received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from the Royal Academy Col- 
lege in Belfast, as well as a degree in Theology 
from Edinburgh University, and had been li- 
censed to preach at the age of 22. In 1845, he 
came to Canada in answer to a call from a 
church in Toronto, but found himself dissat- 
isfied with the rigidity of the congregation, He 
then spent a year doing missionary work 
throughout western Upper Canada, riding 
horseback from ‘Toronto to Goderich in his 
circuit. In 1846 he was invited to the new 
Guelph church, where he remained an active 
and aggressive preacher until his retirement in 
1882. By this time, the social and political 
causes which had contributed to the split in 
the Presbyterian church in the 1840's had 
healed sufficiently so that upon Torrance’s re- 
tirement, the United Presbyterian congrega- 
tion dissolved itself, and its members joined 
other churches. 

The first minister of Knox Church, Rev. 
John G. MacGregor, was born at Alva, Ster- 
lingshire, Scotland, in 1799. He took his Arts 
course at Glasgow University, and from there 
went to Edinburgh Theological College, where 
on graduation he was licensed to preach. In 
1836 he came to St. John, New Brunswick, 
where he remained until his call to Guelph. 
On June 23rd, 1847, he was formally ordained 
and inducted into the Ministry of Knox 
Church." 

During the same period that the Presbyte- 
rian Church was being organized in Guelph, 



































The first Knox Church, Yarmouth Street, Guelph: 


Father Joseph Campion, a Jesuit missionary 
stationed at Niagara began to include Guelph 
on a circuit that stretched from Niagara to 
Chatham and Windsor. Acton Burrows gives 
this rather poetic de: 
visit to Guelph: 








ription of Campion’s first 





His district extended as far west as Chatham and 
Windsor, and it usually occupied him about three 
months to make all his pastoral visits, which he did 
alone, braving all dangers, which at that time were 
neither few nor small. . . .His first visit to Guelph 
was in August, and during his stay religious services 
were held by him, sometimes in the leafy groves ad- 
joining the clearing, and sometimes in some lowly 
shanty, but generally, and for nearly four years 
afterwards, the services were held in the house of 
Mr. John O. Lynch, Just as he was about to leave 
his little flock the first time—it is said after he had 
mounted his horse,—he was called back to perform 
a pleasant duty, the celebration of the first mar- 

ige in the new settlement. Christopher Keogh, an 
employee of the Canada Company, and a fair maid 
named Kitty Kelly, had been plighted lovers in 
Dundas, and arrangements had been made for 
their union at some future time, when they could be 
married by a priest, but neither of them thought 
the auspicious time would arrive so soon; so that 





























when the priest arrived the young man was all anx- 
iety to have the knot tied at once, but the lady, with 
maiden coyness, demurred, and it was not until the 
priest was just about leaving that her friends pre- 
vailed upon her to give her consent, and the expect- 
ant bridegroom was just in time to stay the depa- 
ture of the priest to effect the union of two loving 
hearts. . . All the settlers, from Mr. Galt down to 
the resident of the humblest shanty, turning out to 
do honor to the occasion, and that day, the 26th of 
August, 1827, was remembered for many years as 
one of the pleasantest spent in the early days of 
Guelph.” 














In several aspects, the position enjoyed by 
the Roman Catholic Church in Guelph w: 
remarkably different from that which it 
joyed in the rest of Upper Canada. This situa- 
tion was due entirely to the efforts of John 
Galt. Gall, it will be remembered, was a close 
friend of Bishop (later Cardinal) Weld, and for 
some time hoped that Weld could be per- 
suaded to move to Guelph, thereby making it 
an important episcopal seat. In addition, 
Bishop Macdonell had been very helpful to 
It during his first visit o Canada. In appre- 
ciation, Galt said, “a beautiful central hill was 
reserved for the Catholics, in compliment to 
my friend, Bishop Macdonell, for his advice in 
the formation of the Company”.* Bishop 
Macdonell visited Guelph at least twice, and 
took an active interest in the growth of the 
town. 

In 1829, Father John Cassidy was sent to 
xelph to form a new mission with Guelph as 
centre. Its boundaries stretched from Lon- 
don to Georgian Bay, and required that Fa- 
ther Cassidy be away from Guelph for long pe- 
riods. In spite of this, the Guelph congregation 
grew rapidly, and in 1832 a small frame build- 
ing was erected on the hill and opened the 
same year.” In 1838, Father Thomas Gibney 
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became the first resident priest at St. Patrick's, 
as the little church was called.» Prominent 
among Guelph’s early Catholic residents were 
CG. Donahue, J. Butler, Joseph Daly, James 
Mays, Donald Gillies, Bernard McTague, 
‘Thomas Kelly, Michael Lennie, Patrick 
McGarr, James Beirnes, Stewart Coghlin and 
John Owen Lynch. 





‘The Hon. and Right Reo. Alexander Macdonell, 
the first Catholic bishop of Upper Canada, 
‘and a friend of John Galt 


Although the Anglican Church in Guelph 
was founded a little later than the Presbyte- 
rian and Roman Catholic congregations, it 
was greatly helped by the influx of wealthy 
communicants in 1832, Among the well-to-do 
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settlers who arrived that year was an Anglican 
clergyman, the Rev. Arthur Palmer, who was 
born near Galway, Ireland, on July 4, 1807, 
and received his education at Trinity College, 
Dublin, On his arrival in Guelph he at once 
organized a church, meeting for the time being 
in the stone schoolhouse, and at the same time, 





aided by his congregation, took up the task of 


building St. George’s Church on the plot in the 
centre of St. George’s Square which had been 
allocated for that purpose by John Galt. The 
church was fully paid for before it was finished 
in the spring of 1833, “We learn that a grant 
was made by the Canada Company towards 
the building, one by the Bishop of Quebec, 
and also help from Mr. Bosanquet of the Can- 
ada Company, as well as from some of Mr 
Palmer's friends in the British Isles”? Acton 
Burrows describes the church as follows 





Tt was a very substantially built frame structure, 
said to have been the most solidly and strongly put 
together building of its kind ever erected in Guelph, 
and stood as one of the most conspicuous objects in 
the town. .. 8 


In addition to the yearly grant which the 
Anglican Church received from the Clergy 
Reserve funds, in 1836 Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir John Colborne issued an Order-in-Council 
to build a parsonage for St, George’s Church 
from public funds. 

The order for the consecration of the church 
was made by Bishop Mountain of Montreal on 
September 10, 1838. In the thundering tones of 
the Old Testament, this order read: 


IN THE NAME oF Gop—AMEN 





Foreasmuch as the Canada Company hath granted 
to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese and his 
successors—a piece or parcel of ground in the Town 
of Guelph, County of Halton, and District of Gore, 
for the erection of a Church of the establishment of 











Rev, Arthur Palmer, frst minister 
of St. George's Anglican Church. 















the Church of England, composed of the centre 
part of St. George’s Square in the Town of 
Guelph. ..., a substantial & decent Church called 
St. George’s Church has been erected thereon & 
the said Church is provided with a reading-desk, 
Common Prayer Book, Bible, Pulpit & other ap- 
pendages for the decent performance of divine wor- 
ship; and whereas George John Grange, William 
Henry Parker, Robert Alling, Thomas Saunders & 
John Neeve, have, in behalf of the Parishioners of 
the said Church, humbly requesting us George Je~ 
hoshaphat, by divine permission, Lord Bishop of 
Montreal, to consecrate the said Church, with 
which petition we being favorably disposed & freely 
consenting, do decree that the consecration of the 
said Church should be proceeded with. 
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Therefore know all men both now and hereafter, 
that we George Jehoshaphat by divine permission, 
Lord Bishop of Montreal, having invoked the name 
of Almighty God & having first implored His aid 
and blessing, do, by our ordinary and Episcopal au- 
thority separate & set apart, for ever, this Church 
so appropriated, completed & furnished from all 
common uses, & do dedicate & consecrate it, for 
ever, for divine worship & the celebration of divine 
ordinances & to the honor of God & for the use of 
the Congregation aforesaid. . ..2 








In 1846, Mr. Palmer acquired from Henry 
Tiffany, that tract of land, still known as the 
Palmer survey, and lying between Grange and 
Palmer Streets, and Metcalfe Street and the 











Map 8: Part of 








reathlen, the Property ofthe Reo. Arthur Palmer 
in the Town of Guelph, by Wm. Haskins, P.LS. 1855. 
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River. Here on the brow of the hill in 1855 and 
1856, he built the beautiful stone Rectory, 
known for seventy-five years as “Tyrcathlen”, 
from a design prepared by Sir Charles Barry, 
F.R.LB.A., the Architect of the Houses of Par- 
liament in the Gity of London.® The Rever- 
end Arthur Palmer would serve St. George’s 
Church for more than forty years. 

In addition to the Presbyterians, Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans, three other religious 
groups, the Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Wesleyan Methodists, had been organized by 
1845—the latter two having built “plain 








“Tyrcathlen” later known as “Ker Cavan”, the home of the Rev. Arthur Palmer. 





Chapels” by that date.” Although it is be- 
lieved that the Baptists held meetings on a reg- 
ular monthly basis between 1827 and 1850, the 
local church grew very slowly. In 1853 it con- 
sisted of only seventeen members, nine men 
and eight women." 

In contrast, the Congregationalists and 
Methodists grew much more rapidly. In 1833 
three or four Baptists and two Congregational 
ists met together to read the Bible and to 
preach the Gospel in a freer and more sponta- 
neous manner than that presented by the or- 
ganized congregations developing in Guelph.” 

















The Reverend George H. Knighton, the last 
minister to serve the Guelph Congregational- 
ists, supplied this description of that church’s 
early days 


In January 1834 Mr. Samuel Wright appointed 
part of his house for the Public Worship of God 
when Mr. Ellworthy preached twice on each Lord’s 
Day. The persons assembled were mostly of the 
Baptist and Independent denominations, joined by 
a few families who had separated from the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church. 

In 1835 the Rev. B. Parkin was called to the pas- 
torate of the little church. Its membership consisted 
of eight persons, two of whom, Mr. C.J. Mickle and 
Mr. T. Hodgskin, were deacons." 











‘The survival of the Congregational Church 
in Guelph was aided greatly by the efforts of 
the London Missionary Society, which sent 
both money and ministers, The Reverend 
Hiram Denny succeeded the Reverend Parkin 
in October, 1836, on a temporary basis, and it 
was not until the arrival of the Reverend W.P. 
Wastell, a former Congregational minister in 
Hackney, London, England, that the church 
was put on a more permanent basis. Wastell 
was apparently dissatisfied with a number of 
practices and methods of the local congrega- 
tion, and immediately reformed it. As a result, 
membership was reduced to the sixteen who 
were able and prepared to sign an agreement 
that “We consider it a duty binding on every 
individual member jealously to guard against 
any infringement of Congregationalism”.’" 
Under Wastell’s leadership the congregation 
grew rapidly, and a small stone chapel was 
built on Quebec St. E. in 1839-40. It was dedi- 
cated on February 5, 1840, 

The story of carly Methodism in Guelph is 
best told by quoting from the Centenary Sou- 
venir (1836-1936) of Norfolk United Church: 
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One of the first, if not the first, of the Methodist 
families in Guelph was that of Hezekiah Hall, a 
carpenter and builder, whose house was at the serv- 
ice of the early Methodist circuit riders for meet- 
ings. Mr. Thomas McBride, whose family came to 
Guelph in 1828 remembers being sent four or five 
miles out the Eramosa road to the Lowrys, and to 
other families to acquaint them that a Methodist 
preacher would hold service in Guelph on a certain 
date. One of Mr. Hall’s rooms was sufficient to hold 
the little company that gathered. Miss Fanny Har- 
rison used to gather a few of the children together 
at her home, to teach them to read in the New Tes- 
tament. é 

‘The influx of furthér English immigrants, in 
1832-1834 gave encouragement to Dr. Orton, 
J-H.P. Maddock, John Kirkland, the Days, and 
‘others to form a society and to send, about 1835, to 
Nottingham, England, from which most of the En- 
glish Methodists in and around Guelph came, for 
Samuel Fear, a weaver, and local preacher to come 
to Guelph and preach for the newly-organized soci- 
ety. Mr. Fear and his brother-in-law, Mr, James 
Hough, for so many years a bulwark of the Church, 
‘came out, and for two years, 1836-7, Mr. Fear min- 
istered acceptably to the Methodists of Guelph and 
district in a little red chapel on Dr. Orton’s lot on 
Nottingham Street, though he was not recognized 
as an ordained minister until 1847 





Congregational Church, Quebec Street, Guelph, 1840. 
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In December, 1837, the present lot on the corner 
of Norfolk and Cork Streets was granted by the 
Canada Company to the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and in the following year a frame chapel was 
erected thereon by the congregation. In that same 
year the society was reorganized by the Canada 
Conference and Rev. Benjamin Nankeville was sta- 
tioned in Guelph. In 1840 the Canada Wesleyan 
Conference was rent in twain, after a union of seven, 
years, by the religious issues of the thirties. The 
great majority of the Guelph Church, being En- 
glish people, held to the British Conference, and 
the Church property was, in December, 1840, re- 
deeded to a larger Board of Trustees under the 
model trust deed of the British Conference, Rev. 
Ephraim Evans, acting as the Conference repre- 
sentative, Messrs. J.W.B. Kelly, H. Hall, Thos. 
McBride, Wm. Heather and others, however, held 
to the Canada Conference, which did most of the 
pioncer work for Methodism in Upper Canada. 
‘The Canada Methodists, as they came to be called, 
worshipped for seven years in the old school house 
near Allan’s Mill and in the Priory, afterwards the 
G.P.R, station. The Canada Company granted 
them the lot on the Norfolk-Cork Street comer, di- 
rectly opposite the Norfolk Street Church, for a 
church site but it was not used for that purpose as 
the local congregations were reunited in 1847.22 














Table XXII gives church affiliation in 1840 
and 1851, It should be noted that while the 
population had expanded rapidly during this 
period, the ratio of affiliation between the vari- 
ous religious denominations remained remark- 
ably uniform 





aK 

Looking back more than a century later, it 
is difficult to understand the depth of feeling 
generated by religious and racial differences. 
Locally, the rise of the Orange Order and the 
striving for political power by Doctor William 
Clarke would create an explosive and tragic 
situation. 

Dr. Clarke was born in Queen’s County, 


Table XXIL 
Religious Affiliation in Guelph, 1840-1851 











1840 ‘1851 
Town and 
Township Town Township 
Church of 
ngland 762 559987 
Church of 
Scotland 540-378 = 360 
Other 
Presbyterians, 62 120 469 
Roman Catholics 357 193647 
Methodists 278 392 270 
Baptists 419 37 
Congregationalists, 216 191 114 
Quakers 35 5 2 
Menonites & 
Tunkers = SS 10 


Other (incl. 
not known) 


re 


13 





Ireland, in 1813. He gained a medical degree 
at Dublin, and while there, had apparently be- 
come deeply involved in Orange politics, the 
Orange Order then being illegal in the British 
Isles. When, in 1835, the British government 
undertook an investigation of the secret Or- 
ange associations," Dr. Clarke, apparently 
fearing the results of any investigation of his 
association with this movement, fied to Cana- 
da. Doctor Henry Orton, in his Memoirs, says of 
Dr. Clarke: 











He had left Ireland, he said, from taking an active 
part in a political association called the Spottis- 
‘wood Association, (I recollect seeing in the papers 
mention of this Spottiswood Club); and he was in 
danger of being called up before a committee of the 
House of Commons. 














Dr. William Clarke. 


When Dr. Clarke arrived in Canada, he un- 
dertook a medical practice in Eramosa town- 
ship but had little success. In 1837, he negoti- 
ated a partnership with Dr. Orton in Guelph. 
Hardly had Dr. Clarke begun his medical 
practice there, than his extremely ambitious 
nature caused him to return to politics again. 
As his partner, Henry Orton, described the sit- 
uation in Guelph, there was little room for an 
“outsider” like Dr. Clarke in local political 
life 


He [Clarke] had always a strong penchant that 
way [for politics] but could not well edge in. Public 
matters were then managed by the Family Com- 
pact, as they were termed. At Guelph Dr. Alling 
and a few British officers on half-pay—Colonel 
‘Young, Capt. Lamprey, Captain Hewatt and Capt 
Poore. Mind, they had only been lieutenants in 
service. No matter. They were in the militia or 
localities of that rank and they with a few select 
families here and there engrossed all public offices 
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and had sole direction and influence until after the 
Rebellion. Dr. Clarke, though a professed Conserv- 
ative, versant in public business and general politics 
far beyond the employer and privileged, could gain 
no admission. 


The reforms arising out of the Durham Re- 
port gave Dr. Clarke his opportunity. Follow- 
ing his arrival in Upper Canada, Lord Dur- 
ham had ordered that new magistrates be 
appointed, and among these was Dr. Clarke. 
Dr. Henry Orton was named Goroner."” The 
introduction of elected district councillors 
opened the door even further. Dr. Orton com- 
mented on the result: 











From this period all public business became open 
business on the model of the States, municipal ar- 
rangements throwing open and committing to the 
public the entire management of their affairs. Be- 
fore this it was done by the Governor in Council 
and the Family Compact. A general jostle ensued. 
the ambitious and the capable, whatever their pe- 
culiarities, had now an open field and a like 
chance, not always fair play.” 








Whereas other opponents of the local Fam- 
ily Compact, could and did join the Reformers 
to take advantage of the new political opportu- 
nities, such an avenue was not open to Dr 
Clarke. Dr. Orton writes: 





A more ambitious or more capable man was 
scarcely to be met than Dr. Clarke. Yet his ambi- 
tion was of a peculiar kind. He had really an apti- 
tude above his fellows and an impelling something 
that scemed irresistible to exercise it in public 
affairs and public business. He was a very Napo- 
leon in the sphere of his orbit, rapid as lightning, a 
universal talent... .Jn public meetings he always 
pushed up and demanded and took the lead in eve- 
rything or rather took without demanding and kept 
it and almost engrossed it. . . .But others of course 
differed continually. . .then was manifested his pe- 
culiarities. He. . .had no patience with the infirmi- 
ties or crudities of others. To require deference, 
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courtesy and elementary explanation before his 
views could be accepted, was to him stupidity or 
perverseness. Then followed cutting sarcasm with 
sharp repartees, menaces and defiances with most 
rapid, often brilliant expressions of language that 
ruffled the temper and kindled the passions of 
meetings, and ended in a veritable row, This was 50 
generally the case in all the public meetings that 
Dr. Clarke was present at, and few took place with- 
out him being there, that Wm. Howitt used to say, 
“Tt was not possible for Dr. Clarke to take anything 
in hand without spoiling it”. This continued for 
years? 





Although an Irish Protestant, Dr. Clarke for 
a long time exercised considerable influence 
over the Irish Catholics in Guelph. Dr. Orton 
commented: 


From his own countrymen he would not hear a 
word of contradiction. “Down with them” he used 
to say to me, “Set your foot on them. They have 
been used to it and nothing else will do for them”. 
And notwithstanding that he fully acted on it him- 
self, he was their very idol. . . William Day, his bit- 
ter political opponent, used to say, “Dr. Clarke can 
do anything he likes with the Irish. He can cither 
Bully or Blarney them just as it suits and lead them 
wherever he likes”. He generally could bully them. 
If in a passion, which was pretty often, he would 
threaten, abuse and vent such torrents of boiling 
anger and overwhelming sarcasm with exag 
statements that it was a perfect scene. He 
no response, gave no chance for reply. His rapidity 
and fury confounded everything. 











Backed by the powers of his office as magis- 
trate, Dr. Clarke's fury must have seemed awe- 
some indeed to his Catholic countrymen 

Bishop Strachan’s anti-Catholic and anti- 
Reform campaign spread and in 1843, en- 
counters between Irish Catholics and their 
Orange counterparts became more and more 
frequent. On October ninth, news reached 
Guelph that Daniel ©’Connell, the*lrish re- 
form leader, had been freed from prison. Local 














Irish Catholics, having recently suffered under 
the Irish landlord system, “Manifested their 
joy around a great bonfire on the public 
square. Some of the non-participants promised 
a bigger blaze the following night. Next eve- 





ning the church on the hill was completely de- 
molished by fire, and all records were 
destroyed”.*! 

This incident caused a province wide outery 
from Catholics, and the Governor-General, 
Lord Metcalfe, issued the following proclama- 
tion: ‘ 








Whereas, on the night of Thursday, the tenth day 
of October, now last past, the Roman Catholic 





Dr. Henry Orton, Sr. 











Church, situated in the Town of Guelph, in the dis- 
trict of Wellington, of our said Province, was de- 
stroyed by fire, and there is reason to suspect that 
the said fire was not occasioned by an accident, but 
was the work of an incendiary or incendiaries; now 
know ye, that a reward of fifty pounds, of lawful 
money of our said Province, will be paid to any per- 
son or persons, not being the actual offender or 
offenders, who will give such information as will 
lead to the discovery and conviction of the perpe- 
trator or perpetrators of the said crime, and a free 
pardon will be granted to any accomplice therein 
giving such information.®, ® 


In spite of the offer of a reward, no arrest 
was ever made. 

Between 1844 and 1847, the antagonism be- 
tween the Orange and Catholic elements grew 
rapidly worse, Urged on by the extreme lan- 
guage of their leaders, local violence between 
Protestant and Catholic elements increased 
rapidly and physical attacks became more and 
more frequent. Most commonly mentioned, in 
the local newspapers, as being involved in 
these assaults, were two families living on the 
Eramosa Road, the Coghlins and the Olivers. 
‘Acton Burrows described the mounting feud as 
follows: 


About two miles out of town, on the Eramosa road, 
lived two families named Oliver and Coghlin, be- 
tween which a longstanding religious feud had ex- 
isted, the Olivers being Orangemen and the Cogh- 
lins Roman Catholics. Whenever any members of 
these families met, high words, and frequently hard 
blows, were exchanged, the young men especially 
evincing great bitterness towards each other. . . the 
disputes generally resulted from excitement 
through drink." 











Quarrels between members of the two fami- 
lies frequently resulted in court cases. When 
tried before the presiding magistrate, Doctor 
William Clarke, Clarke apparently found for 
the Olivers on every occasion.‘ As a result of 
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these judgments, Dr. Clarke’s popularity 
among the Irish Catholics quickly waned. 

In January, 1847, nearly a dozen men were 
fined for assault and bound over to keep the 
peace, but apparently to little effect. In 
March, the situation came to a head. As well 
as the events can be reconstructed, on Satur 
day, March twentieth, Thomas Coghlin and a 
party of his friends were returning home from 
Guelph at about eight o'clock in the evening. 
Upon passing John Oliver's house, Coghlin 
and his friends “called on him to come out of 
his house, leaned on his rails, etc., but nothing 
serious occurred”."* For these actions, Thomas 
Coghlin was ordered to pay a fine of five shill- 
ings and costs of fifteen shillings, nine pence. 

Two days later, on March twenty-second, at 
about four o'clock on a Monday afternoon, 
William and Richard Oliver (brothers) were 
proceeding home when they met Thomas and 
John Coghlin, and a violent quarrel resulted. 
William Oliver claimed that he and his broth- 
er, Richard, had been beaten about the head 
with a stick by the Coghlins, while both 
Thomas and John Coghlin, at their tial for 
these assaults, claimed that they had been 
stabbed several times about the hands and face 
by a bayonet wielded by Richard Oliver, but 
the presiding magistrates, Benjamin Thurtell, 
J. Parkinson, J. Harland and Richard P. Budd 
Tound them guilty of assault. The Coghlin 
brothers were fined five shillings and one 
pound respectively.” 

To this point, the affair was apparently little 
different than those which had occurred sev- 
eral times previously. Now, however, things 
took a tragic turn, William Oliver's testimony 
concerning the events of Mar. 23, 1847, was as 
follows 











In about a quarter of a mile we met Robert [Oliver, 
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the third Oliver brother] in the sleigh. I did not no- 
tice prisoner [here referring to Charles Cogblin, the 
third Coghlin brother] till we were in the sleigh, 
though T looked back once and saw four or five per- 
sons after us. It was over a quarter of a mile when 
Richard said to Robert, the horses are tired, and I 
will jump out and walk a piece. After walking a lit- 
tle while we looked and saw those fellows, when 
Richard turned round and said to prisoner, “what 
are you chasing us for?” Prisoner replied, “I will 
quickly let you know”. He then put his hand to his 
breast and pullfed] out something like a dagger or a 
knife, and made a jump at Richard and stabbed 
him.—Richard staggered back a little, and re- 
covered himself saying, “Oh, you stabbed me” 
Prisoner replied, “yes, and I meant to do it”. He 
[Richard Oliver] then got into the sleigh, and we 
drove on. He attempted to speak, but appeared un- 
able. I saw he was dead, and put my arms round 
him to hold him up.** 








Richard Oliver’s death created a sensation, 
and even the normally staid Guelph Advertiser 
devoted pages to the subsequent events and 
made it clear that drastic action by the author- 
ities was necessary to prevent further outbreaks 
of violence. In particular, Dr. William Clarke 
took the lead in demanding at the inquest that 
Charles Coghlin be tried for first degree mur- 
der instead of a lesser charge. 

Charles Coghlin’s trial for murder was held 
on May 29, 1847, and was filled with contra 
dictory evidence. The key points of contention 
were whether or not Richard Oliver was in 
possession of a bayonet when he was stabbed 
by Charles Coghlin, and whether or not it was 
Oliver who had inflicted the wounds to the 
head and hands of John and Charles Coghlin. 
In the end, the Jury found Coghlin guilty of 
murder, and he was sentenced to be hanged on 
July first? 

Immediately after Coghlin’s trial, Catholics 
in Guelph circulated two petitions asking the 























Government to commute his’sentence to life 
imprisonment. These petitions were 
“numerously signed” by local Catholics who 
believed that, at most, Coghlin should have 
been charged with manslaughter.” In June, 
their hopes were raised when an order came 
from the Government that the execution 
should not be carried out until further notice, 
but two weeks later these hopes were dashed 
when a second letter followed ordering Sheriff 
Grange to carry out the execution, 

‘As the day for the hanging approached, ten- 
sion mounted. William Richardson, the origi- 
nal contractor for the building of the gallows 
was threatened, and refused to carry out the 
contract. A second contractor, James Clarvise 
took it only after having discussed the situation 
with Coghlin’s family, and having been reas- 
sured by them that no ill feeling would be held 
if he completed the job.5' The Guelph Advertiser 
describes the preparations for the public exe- 
cution 





As the time drew near when Coghlin was to be 
hanged for the murder of Richard Oliver, it was 
deemed advisable that such precautions should be 
made as would prevent the possibility of the peace 
being broken, or any inconvenience being suffered 
in carrying the law into effect. For this purpose the 
space between the jail and court-house was strongly 
barricaded and pianked twelve fect high, and the 
recess between the two towers in front of the court- 
house was similarly defended, from an upper win- 
dow of which the drop was placed. . . .For some 
days some little excitement was felt, caused prima- 
rily by the fact of no execution having previously 
taken place in Guelph, and perhaps some little 
through the peculiar circumstances of the case. On 
Tuesday [June 29th] about sixty special constables 
were sworn in for three days’ service, instructed to 
muster at six o'clock on Thursday morning.®” 





As the date for the execution dawned, hun- 
dreds of people from far and near began to 








gather in front of the court-house. The Guelph 
Advertiser described the scene: 


Soon after five o’clock on the morning of July first, 
people were collecting in front of the Court House, 
and about seven o'clock nearly a thousand were 
present, which number afterwards increased to up- 
wards of fifteen hundred at the lowest computation, 
a considerable number being women and children. 
Tt was at first intended that the execution should 
take place at eight o'clock, but the time was after- 
wards altered to ten. At the latter hour a cloth in 
front of the window was removed, and the criminal, 
with the sheriff and hangman appeared in view, 
and the former stepped on the drop outside the 
court house and addressed the assembled multitude 
during twenty minutes or half an hour.” 








Coghlin’s speech, delivered calmly, but in a 
firm, loud voice was a sensation. After asking 
the forgiveness of Richard Oliver's widow, and 
requesting that his friends not attempt to 
avenge his death, Coghlin then delivered a 
stinging denunciation of the quality of justice 
that he and other Catholics in Guelph had re- 
ceived, and in particular singled out Dr. Wil- 
liam Clarke as the source of much of that in- 
justice. ‘These are a few excerpts from his 
statement as reported by the Guelph Advertiser: 








Fellow Christians,—I am now about to appear be- 
fore the Great Judge who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, and I trust in the unbounded mercies 
of that Judge to pardon all my offences, and with 
the assistance of my Savior who shed the last drop 
of his precious blood on the cross for mankind, that 
I will and do from the bottom of my heart forgive 
all my enemies, and I also pray to God to pardon 
them and convert them to his own wish. I will now 
proceed to give the public a statement of what 
brought me to this unhappy end, and shall leave to 
the public to judge whether I got justice or not. It is 
now about two years since I left my native home, 
and little did I think that I was coming to America 
to be hanged for murder,—but a murderer 1 am 
not. Unhappily for myself and my friends we settled 
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near to those unfortunate Olivers. Many years be- 
fore they quarrelled with us they were disturbers of 
the public peace and several quarrels took place be- 
tween the Olivers and us, and tried before the 
‘Magistrates in Guelph, and I am sorry to say that I 
never got justice done me from first to last. 


Here Coghlin denounced Dr. Clarke's 
brand of justice, but the Advertiser refused to 
print his statements. All the paper would say 
was: 





‘The statement here proceeds to charge Dr. Clarke 
with neglect of duty in his magisterial capacity, 
ctc., the publication of which would render us lia~ 
ble to an action at law, and, besides, being a mere 
matter of opinion unconnected with the facts of the 
case, we do not consider that we should be justified 
in publishing that portion.®® 





Other area newspapers, however, were not 
so reticent. The Galt Reporter apparently car- 
ried such a strong attack on Dr. Clarke that 
both Guelph papers immediately rallied to his 
defence. 

Coghlin continued 





‘The day that Oliver was killed it is well known that 
they gave my brother Tom an unmerciful beating, 
I went to Guelph to buy shingles, which I did and 
was returning home late in the evening, myself and 
two or three others. Opposite Mr. Hewat’s, or 
thereabouts, I met my brother Thomas. I enquired 
what happened to him, he said he met Richard and 
William Oliver on the hill and they butchered me 
in the manner you see. I then threw off my coat and 
followed the Olivers. I overtook the Olivers be- 
tween what is called Mitchell’s hill and James 
Gay's. I asked Richard Oliver why he stabbed my 
brother in the manner he did. He made no reply. 
His brother Robert was on the ground in a sleigh. 
William Oliver struck me with a stone, at the same 
time Richard had a bayonet in his hand and struck 
me. I received several wounds at that time from 
said weapon. .. .The Olivers got into the sleigh and 
went towards home. I was greatly irritated at the 
time and pursued the Olivers again, but never once 
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thought of killing any person. I followed with the 
intention of giving a good thrashing or getting one. 
I thought that they could not give me much until 
my brothers would be up to my assistance. I over- 
took the Olivers convenient to Murray's, the weav- 
er, when I was within about thirty yards Richard 
and William Oliver jumped out of the sleigh and 
came to meet me. Richard had a bayonet in his 
hand. We met, and Richard made a blow at me 
with the bayonet. I cried out to him to stand back; 
he struck me several times, and wounded me. I told 
him to throw by his bayonet and not to murder, 
and fight with his hands and feet like a man. . .I 
recollected I had a knife in my trousers pocket—an 
old jack knife. I took it out. I again told him to 
stand back, or he should take it; he did not, but still 
struck at me. I made a rush at him and gave him a 
stab, but where I struck him I cannot tell; but with 
no attention [sic] to kill..., when I heard that 
Richard Oliver was dead, I did not believe it; if I 
had entertained the remotest idea that he was dead 
from the blow that I gave him T would not be here 
to-day; I had plenty of time to escape. 

This statement, my fellow-Christians, you may 
depend on being correct; at this moment T would 
not tell a wilful lie for a thousand worlds. Farewell 
good people. Remember me in your prayers to the 
‘Throne of Mercy.” 











‘A cap was then drawn over Coghlin’s head, 
and he stepped on the drop. The drop was cut, 
and he died almost instantly 

With his manner and speech, Charles Cogh- 
lin immediately became a hero to Guelph’s 
Irish Catholics. The Guelph Advertiser described 
his funeral, held on July fourth: 


On Saturday last, the body of this unfortunate man 
‘was committed to the earth, in the Roman Catholic 
burying ground. We had previously been informed 
that great preparations were making for a general 
turn out amongst those who held the same creed, 
but the attendance far exceeded our expectations; 
there being a procession which reached from the 
gate of the burying ground through the Market 
Square, around Brock’s corner, and some distance 


down Woolwich Street, the numbers being stated to 
us variously at from 400 to 650, in waggons, on 
horse back, and on foot, 

‘The assemblage on the occasion would rather 
have induced us to suppose that one of our greatest 
benefactors had died, or some martyr had eviden- 
ced the truth of the Gospel by his death, than that a 
culprit was about to be buried; but we believe that 
almost every Roman Catholic viewed him as a sa- 
ctifice, and not as a murderer. 


The funeral, however, was only the begin- 
ning of the Catholic reaction to Coghlin’s exe- 
cution. Night afier night, in the darkness, men 
would gather around his grave, then fire a vol- 
ley of shots, shattering the peace of Guelph’s 
sleeping residents.” Mysteriously, the house 
belonging to James Clarvise, the man who had 
built the gallows, caught fire and burned, and 
threats of future burnings were made to 
others.® Both of Guelph’s newspapers wrote 
strong editorials attacking those who were car- 
rying out these disturbances, a 
Clarke for having done no more than to fulfil 
his duty. Dr. Clarke, however, undid whatever 
good impression the papers might have made 
by levelling a bitter attack against Thomas 
Heffernan, one of the leading Irishmen in 
Guelph. Clarke accused Heffernan of fabricat- 
ing Coghlin’s statement, and of attempting to 
foment further strife in Guelph.*' Heffernan 
denied these charges, and warned that “it 
would be a deal wiser of Clarke to keep silent 
and let things be as they were, because, if he 
had made enemies for himself, his last letter in 
the Guelph papers will not make the number 
one less”. 

‘The continued public outcry by Catholics 
against the apparent injustice of Coghlin’s 
hanging, and the increasing agitation against 
the “oppression” of Catholics by Orangemen 


























and the courts, threw the local newspapers into 
a mutual feeling of despair. For once, both edi- 
tors found themselves upon common ground. 
What was being attacked, they argued, was 
not merely the actions of one man, Doctor 
Clarke, but the whole structure of justice, and 
the economic future of Guelph itself. The 
Guelph Advertiser, long an opponent of Doctor 
Clarke, expressed its uneasiness this way: 


Really, distant readers must have a strange impres- 
sion of the state of lawlessness and ill-feeling which 
appears to exist in our usually quiet town. The trial 
of Goghlin and the circumstances attending it. 

the execution, and the speech of the dying man was 
one of the most singular for a person in his position 
which we have ever heard of....Next comes a 
house burning. ...Coghlin’s friends firing guns 
around the grave. 

‘A glance at these circumstances will naturally 
produce the reflection, that dreadful must be the 
state of a community where a person finds it neces- 
sary to disclaim having any connexion [sic] with the 
carrying out of the law; or most unrighteously must 
the law have been administered, which would call 
forth even an approach to a general fecling against 
any onc connected therewith. Yet such is not the 
case in reality, and but for some dozen individuals 
we should be as peaceable and quiet as any part of 
the Province, or perhaps more so. We therefore 
hope, that from this time all feelings respecting the 
past will be forgotten; so that we may not be 
stamped as a community of Heathens, in the midst 
of gospel light and Christian privileges. 


Within two weeks, the 
Guclph’s editors were fulfilled. 
If Doctor Clarke intended to heed ‘Thomas 
Heffernan’s warning to “keep quiet”, that de- 
cision came too late. On August sixth, at about 
three am., the dreaded cry of “Fire!” rang 
through Guelph’s streets. The fine new 
“Wellington Mill”, only recently completed by 
the partnership of Doctors Orton and Clarke, 





worst fears of 
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was ablaze. Within hours the building was re- 
duced to ashes, the total loss amounting to 
£5,500 of which only £3,050 was covered by in- 
surance. 

‘The wave of shock which ran through the 
community as a result of this attack upon pri- 
vate property was far greater than that which 
had resulted from Richard Oliver's death. 
After all, however unfortunate the fact may be, 
as both newspapers pointed out, men were by 
nature weak and given to such excesses. The 
legal structure, however badly managed, was 
designed to contain these excesses, and repre- 
sented the highest form of mental and social 
constraint upon individual weakness. If it were 
to be attacked, however just the individual 
complaints may be, the whole foundation of 
public order would be damaged. The shock, 
however, ran even deeper than the fears about 
the legal system. By burning the mills, private 
property, the basis of society, social order, and 
economic life had been threatened. The initial 
report of the Guelph Advertiser showed the depth 
of this response: 








We cannot express the regret with which we sit 
down to relate an occurrence which is of greater 
importance to Guelph than any which has hitherto 
befallen it. The hopes and expectations of the in- 
habitants were justly elevated by the erection of the 
Wellington Mills, as giving increased facilities to 
farmers for the disposal of their produce, and as be- 
ing a means of increasing the business and prosper- 
ity of the Town, The extensive building was com- 
pleted so recently as February last, furnished with 
six run of stones, and finished off in the most com- 
plete manner. 





But the demon of revenge, as is generally sur- 
mised, could not let so noble a structure, so great an 
acquisition to the neighbourhood, continue in this 
position long, and it falls to our lot to announce its 
complete destruction. 
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The Guelph Herald put the connection be- 
tween the sanctity of private property and the 
preservation of public order in even plainer 
terms: 


From events which have recently transpired in this 
town and neighbourhood, there is but too good rea- 
son to suppose that the destruction of this valuable 
property has been the work of a most diabolical 
and wicked Incendiary, as there had been no fire in 
the premises for some days, at least, previous to the 
fire, and a person in the employment of Dr. Clarke, 
examined the Mill about ten o'clock the same 
night, in order to ascertain if all was right. ‘Taking 
these things into consideration with the feelings of 
certain parties towards Dr. Clarke, engendered in 
consequence of his zeal in the public cause, there is 
not the slightest reason to conclude otherwise, than 
that the hand of some fiend; in human shape, ap- 
plied the torch which consumed the valuable prop- 
erty. 

‘The owners of the Mill are not the only sufferers 
by this calamity, but the public generally, espe- 
cially the Farmer has sustained a very great loss. 














In response to the burning of Clarke and 
Orton’s mill, the Town’s leading property 
holders undertook an extensive campaign to 
rally public support for the magistrates. On 
the ninth of August, a large public meeting 
was called by Sheriff Grange at which leading 
citizens such as Judge William Dummer Pow- 
cll, John Harland, Doctor Clarke, James 
Wright, Richard Fowler Budd, Thomas Sandi- 
lands, James Wilson, A.J. Fergusson, James 
Hodgert, J.W.B. Kelly, T.R. Brock and Benja- 
min Harrison took prominent roles. A state- 
ment by A.J. Fergusson set the tone of the 
meeting: 











Mr. Fergusson observed, that he thought the tend- 
ency of such conduct, was to reduce the value of 
property in the District, not certainly to all equally, 
but all would suffer. It was time that the Magis- 
tracy should be supported, and that all should step 
forward and assist them." 





The meeting passed several resolutions con- 
demning the arsonists, offering sympathy to 
Doctor Clarke, getting up a reward, and peti- 
tioning the government to reimburse losses of 
those who were made to suffer because of their 








BRITISH AMERICA 


FIRE AND LIVE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD. 


VV HEREAS the Grist Milland Granary 

known as the WELLINGTON 
MILLS, in the Town of Guelph, belong- 
ing to, and in the occupation of ‘Messrs. 
Clarke & Co., upon which a large sum 
had been Insured with this Company, were 
totally destroyed by Fire on the morning 
of the Gth of this present month of August. 
and whereas, information on oath has been 
furnished to the Company, such as to leave 
no reasonable doubt that the said Fire was 
caused by some evil and malicionsly dis- 
posed person or persons, to injure the said 
Clarke & Co., and the Insurance Compa- 
nies who share their loss. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
a Reward of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
will be paid by the above Company, on 
conviction ofthe offending party or parties, 
or for such information as will secure the 
said conviction. 

By order of the Board, 
T. W. BIRCHALL, 
Managing Director. 

British America Assurance Office, 2 

Toronto, 28th August, 1947, 10d 





(Guelph Herald) 





“devotion to duty”. At the meeting £250 was 
subscribed on the spot for a reward for the di 
covery of the arsonists.®” Later this reward was 
increased to £630 by additional private sub- 
scriptions, plus £100 posted by the British 
‘American Insurance Company and £250 by 
the Provincial Government. 








‘The rewards were offered in vain: the cul- 
as never caught 






veral weeks of province wide discus- 
sion, the tragic events in Guelph gradually 
faded from the public view, but the effects in 
Guelph ran deep. How could such events be 


wie? FDO 
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explained in “one of the most quiet and peace- 
able towns in the Province”? One solution 
offered in the newspapers was education 
through the formation of a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, 

‘The series of events which culminated in the 
burning of the Wellington Mill, did, apparent- 
ly, have an effect upon Dr. Clarke. Having 
married the widow of Captain Poore and dis- 
solved his partnership with Dr. Orton, he now 
devoted himself to his business interests, and 
would re-emerge i 
the eighteen-fifties. 





n the railway promotions of 




















‘The Wellington District Grammar School. 
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As the primary educational 
in Upper Canada, it contained two Govern- 
ment-subsidized parallel systems; the district 
grammar schools, created as a better quality 
system to train the future leaders of society; 
and the common schools which were intended 
to provide the rudiments of an education to 
the general public. 

According to the Grammar School Act 
passed in 1807,! a portion of the revenues from 
Crown lands was set aside to create a fund to 
support the grammar schools. From that fund, 
each district town was to receive £100 per year 
towards the salary of the schoolmaster. In ad- 
dition, the district was allowed to contribute 
whatever additional funds were necessary from 
general taxation revenues, and the schoolmas- 
ter was allowed to charge fees for each child 
taught, Teachers were required to have uni- 
versity degrees (many held M.A’s) and to 
swear to uphold the articles of faith of the 
Church of England. The grammar schools 
taught all grades (called forms) from primary 
to university entrance, and the curriculum in- 
cluded, as a matter of course, subjects such as 
Greek, Latin and Rhetoric, necessary for en- 
trance to the best British universities. 
































Arthur Cole Verner, B.A 
(Courtesy The High Schools of Guelph) 
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‘The Common School Act was not passed 
until 1816,? and schools established under this 
act differed somewhat from the grammar 
schools. It provided that when a “competent 
number of the inhabitants” of any “Town, 
‘Township, Village or Place” had built or pro- 
vided a schoolhouse, had guaranteed to pro- 
vide twenty or more pupils, and had provided, 
in part, for a salary for a teacher, they could 
then call a meeting to select three trustees who 
were empowered to appoint a British subject 
as a teacher. The Government maintained a 
large measure of control over these local school 
boards through a Government-appointed dis- 
trict board of education, which was empow- 
ered to specify what books might or might not 
be used, to rescind or alter local rules, and to 
remove the teacher should he or she prove un- 
satisfactory for any reason. In addition, in 
1824, these district boards were given the 
power to license teachers as well. The Act of 
1816 set aside £6,000 annually for common 
school support, but this provided very little to 
the individual schools. Thus they were almost 
entirely dependent on the fees collected by the 
teachers from the parents. When a teacher had 
taught for six months, he or she would apply to 
the local trustees for a “certificate of accept- 
able service” which was then presented to the 
district treasurer. If the certificate was satisfac 
tory, the teacher would receive a share (a max- 
imum of £25 per year) of the district’s portion 
of the £6,000. In 1823 an additional degree of 
centralization was added when a “Central 
Board of Education” was established, headed 
by John Strachan, to which the local trustees 
were required to report at regular intervals. 
‘This change provided greater control over the 
curriculum used in the school system. Such 




















was the 
Guelph. 

‘The first school in Guelph was typical of 
most common schools of the time. In June, 
1827, Galt built a shed adjoining the Priory, 
and an American immigrant named Davis 
took it over as a private school supported by 
fees paid by the parents of his students. Acton 
Burrows says of Davis that he was: 


situation when John Galt founded 





A fair type of the dominie of the period, whose in- 
tellectual acquirements did not go much beyond 
the “Three R’s,” and who had a deeply rooted con- 
viction that there was no better mode of instilling 
knowledge into the minds of the rising generation 
than by the medium of a good sound birch rod.’ 





On more than one occasion, Davis appar- 
ently came close to receiving a little of the 
“education” at the hands of irate par- 
ents, When patronage at this school quickly 
declined, Davis departed, and a number of vil- 
lage women taught the children until a better 
school and schoolmaster could be obtained. 

The first school building to be erected in 
Guelph resulted from the decision to set aside 
half the purchase price of every town lot as an 
endowment for the support of education. As 
Galt noted on August 1, 1827: 





same 





1am laying the foundation of an academy, the 
‘Company having allowed me to reserve one half of 
the money arising from the sale of the land in the 
town for that purpose, by which I have already up- 
wards of two thousand dollars in store. I have got a 
school already open in a shed." 


Among the formal ceremonies which 
marked the August 12, 1827, celebrations, was 
the laying of the corner stone of Galt’s pro- 
posed “seminary” at which the Reverend Mr. 
Sheed delivered the address. James Innes re- 
ports: 











Mr. Sheed, in the course of his remarks, congratu- 
lated the assembly that the first act of the Canada 
Company, in forming a new colony in the wilder- 
ness, was tending to secure, by a diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the prosperity and stability of the establish- 
ment 

He hoped that the Seminary might prove not 
only the means of diffusing a knowledge of those 
things that concerned this life; but might enlighten 
the minds of the rising gener: with an under- 
standing of their higher interests in a world beyond 
the grave, 





This school, known for generations as the 
“Stone School,” was a one room building ca~ 
pable of accommodating forty pupils. Its first 
teacher was Mr. Wiley, followed by David 
Matthews, who took up the position in 1828 
and held it for fifteen years.° Among the first 
pupils were William McCrea, Robert Thomp- 
son, James Thompson, Gordon Matthews, 
Frank Matthews, and Christina Matthews.” 
‘One writer remembered school life of the time 
as follows 





In those early days, the compensation of the 
teacher was in accordance with the circumstances 
of the settlers. If the fee of 25¢ per month could not 
be paid in money, the teacher was willing to take 
its equivalent in flour, pork, wood, or other trade. 
Attendance was voluntary, the teacher making his 
own arrangements with the parents. The subjects 
taught and the methods of instruction were primi- 
tive. Writing was carefully taught, but the only text 
books used were the Bible, the English Reader, 
spelling book and arithmetic.* 





In general, education in Guelph did not al- 
ter greatly until 1840, 

The first major advance over the one room 
stone common school came with the creation 
of Wellington District. Upon being named the 
District ‘Town, the unincorporated village of 
Guelph automatically became eligible for a 
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grant of £100 to pay the salary of a grammar 
chool teacher. In 1841 a grammar school was 
opened in rented premises on Huskisson Street 
with Arthur Cole Verner, B.A., as master, who 
served in that capacity for the next six years. 
During 1841 and 1842, a permanent grammar 
school was erected on Waterloo Avenue, and 
Verner moved his classes to that building in 
1842. Built of frame and plaster, the Waterloo 
Avenue building was described as being “fitted 
up in a superior manner,”? and continued in 
use until 1854." 

The District Grammar School fees may 
have been beyond the reach of most of the 
area’s residents. In any event, attendance be- 
fore 1850 never exceeded thirty pupils, and, at 
times, the number dropped below ten. 

In 1847, Verner resigned his position and 
was replaced by George Elmslie, a Scottish im- 
migrant and classics scholar who, like John 
Galt, had come to Canada originally as the 
employee of a land settlement company. Al- 
though Elmslie apparently found that his at- 
tempts to farm and teach at the same time 
were too exhausting to continue (he retired as 
master afer two years) the school appears to 
have flourished under his charge." An adver- 
tisement for the grammar school appeared in 
the Guelph and Galt Advertiser, April 2, 1847, as 
follow 











Mr. Elmslie begs to intimate that the District 
Grammar School was opened on the 15th Inst., in 
the building behind Mr. Armstrong's Tavern, 
Waterloo Road. 

‘The hours of attendance are from 9 o'clock A.M. 
to 12 o'clock noon, and from half-past one to four 
PM. 

The fees as fixed by the Trustees are for the 
usual branches of English Education: 12s. 6d. per 
Qr. 
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Latin, Greek, Algebra, etc. 20s. per Qr 
Mr. E. has room for three or four additional 
BOARDERS, as to whose intellectual and moral 
training unremitting care will be devoted—The 
dwelling-house is comfortable and commodious, 
with a large play ground. 
Guelph, 24th March, 1847.'? 


By late summer, the school’s trustees could 








report: 
rhe Wellington District Grammar School being 
about to be reopened on the Ist of September, after 


the usual summer vacation, the Trustees who were 
present at the half-yearly examination deem it but 
Just to the Master to express their satisfaction at the 
efficient state in which they found the institution on 
the occasion referred to. On Mr. Elmslie’s entering 
on his duties in March last, eight pupils presented 
themselves for instruction, and in the short period 
that has elapsed, the number of pupils has in- 
creased to twenty-six, twenty-five of whom ap- 
peared at the late half-yearly examination, whose 
general progress was most satisfactory.—Their an- 
swers in the various branches of instruction clearly 
indicated the pains that Mr. Elmslie had taken to 
make them understand the meaning of what they 
had read, and to accustom them to those habits of 
analysis which every sound teacher of youth will 
desire to form. The Trustees were agreeably sur- 
prised at the rapidity and accuracy with which the 
pupils solved the questions in arithmetic, that were 
proposed to them, and the general state of order 
and discipline, obtained their entire approval, and 
they feel no hesitation in recommending the Well- 
ington District Grammar School to the confidence 
and support of the inhabitants of the District. 
Guelph, August 25th, 1847." 


























For those able to afford the higher fees, the 
Guelph grammar school provided a good pre- 
paratory education. 

‘As a companion piece to the Act for Beller In- 
temal Government in 1841, the Legislature passed 
an important new Education Act! which made 
great strides towards improving the quality of 
education in the common school system. 











‘The 1841 Education Act created a Common 
School Fund, which was to be financed and 
sustained by the sale or lease of public lands 
set aside for that purpose. The income from 
this fund was to be made up to £50,000 per 





year by additional grants, and this amount 
was to be divided among the districts on a per 
capita basis comprising all children between 
the ages of five and sixteen years. The district 
council was made into a “board of education” 
and in order to receive the provincial grant 
was required to raise an equal amount from 
local taxation, all of which they were then re- 
quired to apportion among the various town- 














stration of schools was placed 
in the hands of township commissioners (five to 
en in number depending on the population 
of the township) who were elected at the an- 
nual township meeting. It was their duty to di- 
vide the township into school districts, pur- 
chase school sites, make estimates of the cost of 
necessary buildings and repairs of schools, ap- 
point and remove teachers, regulate the local 
course of study, establish the school rules, de- 
termine what books were to be used, and be re- 
sponsible for a host of other duties connected 
with the local schools. 

At the annual meeting of Guelph Township 
in 1842 the following school Commissioners 
were elected: the Reverends Arthur Palmer, 
James Smith, William P. Wastell and Thomas 
Gibney; Doctor Henry Orton, Thomas Sandi- 
lands and Charles J, Mickle. At their first 
meeting held on May 11, 1842, the township 
was divided into seven school districts: No. 1, 
York Road; No. 2, the Town of Guelph; No. 3, 
Waterloo Road; No. 4, Paisley Block; No. 5, 
4th Concession, Division D; No. 6, Woolwich 
Road; No. 7, Eramosa Road. The teachers 




















employed in 1842 were: Paisley Block school, 
William Cowan; Guelph town school, David 
Matthews; Division D school, William His- 
cock; York Road school, Cornelius Sheehan; 
Scotch Block Road school, (Woolwich Rd.) A. 
Kennedy; Eramosa Road school, George 
Mimmack; and Waterloo Road school, Mr 
Foley. Alfred A. Baker, the Township Clerk, 
cted as Clerk of the Commissioners.® In 
1843 this system was given a more formal 
structure through the appointment of district 
superintendents of schools appointed by the 
district council.!® In addition to apportioning 
school funds, and making reports to the pro- 
vincial Superintendent of Education, the dis- 
trict superintendent in conjunction with the 
township superintendent, was responsible for 
the examination of teachers. Thus there was 











The Paisley Block School. 
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produced a formal structure of officers, duties 
and powers which reached from the township 
to the provincial government. The Provincial 
Superintendent was charged with supervising 
the whole system, and making reports and rec- 
ommendations to the government. The heart 





of the system was the required reports and in- 
spections and while the school system was 
given a form of local control, central authority 
was ensured by dependence upon government 
funding. Parents, however, were still required 
to pay fees for children attending the common 
schools. 

Under the new Act, Dr. Henry Orton was 
appointed Superintendent of Schools in the 
Town and Township of Guelph, and Trustees 
for the Town were David Allan, James Hough 
and Dr. Clarke, 
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‘The new school legislation had an immedi- 
ate beneficial effect upon school building and 
attendance. Many of the local schools, which 
had depended upon student fees and volunteer 
aid, were in poor condition and several had to 
be replaced over the next few years.” With the 
district council responsible for raising grants to 
match those made by the provincial auth 
ties, a steady flow of funds into the school dis- 
tricts resulted. Table XXIII shows the amount 
of money flowing to the local schools from pro- 
vincial and district sources. 

‘There was, as can be seen, a wide variation 
in the grant per school among townships, and 
in the case of Nichol, among school districts. 
This was due to the distribution of the grant 
being based upon the number of school-aged 











Table XXL 
Distribution of the Common School Grant in 
Wellington District, 1843" 


‘Amount of grant per 
school, from school 





, No. of fund and school 
Township Schools assessment 
Waterloo 20 £19 13s, 10d 
Wilmot 6 32 1 8 
Erin 9 18 9 10 
Eramosa 5 16 7 10 
Woolwich 7 18 0 0 
Garafraxa 5 wo 
Guelph 7 27 0 (0 
Nichol, 8.8. No. | 1 2% 9 ~=7 
Nichol, $.S. No. 2 1 1419 6 
Nichol, S.S. No. 3 1 10 8 2 
Nichol, S.S. No. 4 1 21 3 FS 
Nichol, $.S. No. 5 1 205 5 
Queen’s Bush 1 22. 1. 6 


children residing in the township, and not 
upon attendance or need. This system was not 
changed until 1852 when attendance would be 
made the basis for grants 





No description of the Guelph school system 
in the 1840's would be complete without some 
recognition of the role played by private 
schools. With all schools dependent to some 
degree upon fees, private schools which could 
demonstrate some special value attractive to 
the well-to-do families, could expect to receive 
a significant number of students. The fact that 
the Guelph grammar school catered exclu- 
sively to boys meant that there was a constant 
demand from wealthier families for a private 
school where their girls would receive a similar 
training in letters and social deportment. One 
such school was opened in Guelph in 1843 by a 
Miss Idington and her sister, Mrs. Worsley." 
In 1848 a second such school was advertised: 





Mrs. and Misses SANDERS, beg leave to an- 
nounce to the Inhabitants of Guelph and its vicini- 
ty, that they purpose [sic] opening a SCHOOL in 
the Town of Guelph, after Midsummer vacation, 
for the Instruction of Young Ladies, in the usual 
Branches of an English Education, viz: Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, Grammar, History and 
Geography, with Plain and Fancy Needle-work, 
Music and Drawing. 





Guelph, May 2nd, 1848. 


In 1847 a different type of specialized school 
was opened in Guelph for teaching children 
too young to attend the grammar or girls’ 
schools. In March, this advertisement ap- 
peared: 

Wui.iam Negve 
Having been induced, on the recommendation of 
several friends, to establish a School in the Building 
adjacent to the English Church; hereby informs the 
Public that he will commence on Monday, the 15th 
of March, when he hopes, by the unceasing atten- 











tion which he will be enabled to give a limited 
number of children, of both sexes, to merit the appro- 
bation of those parents who may be disposed to en- 
courage him. 
Terms, Twwo Dollars per Quarter. 
Guelph, March 12, 1847.2 


While only a limited number of parents 
could afford to send their children to special 
schools, common school events, particularly 
the formal public examinations, loomed large 
in the social life of the town. Not only were 
these examinations attended by parents and 
trustees, but by a considerable number of the 
public as well—and they were reported upon 
at length in the local newspapers. This report, 
of the fall term examinations in December, 
1849, was typical: 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


On Monday, the 24th ult., the examination of Mr 
Blake’s School in this Town, took place, commenc- 
ing at 10 o'clock A.M. ‘The forenoon was taken up 
examining in Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, and Biblical’ History, which were gone 
through in such a way that all present were sat- 
isfied that the Teacher had not spared pains, or the 
children application. ‘The afternoon was occupied 
in the examination of the elder scholars in Gram- 
mar. After the Teacher, the Rev. Mr. Torrance, 
put a number of questions to the pupils, and ex- 
pressed himself well pleased with the knowledge 
they displayed of this very important study. ...We 
were highly pleased with the deport ment of the pu- 
pils during their lengthy exercises [exams were also 
given in Arithmetic, Geography and Astronomy to 
the senior pupils}. The Revds. Messrs. ‘Torrance, 
Spencer, Braine, and Fish, were present during 
part of the examination. After some remarks from 
the Teacher, the Rev. Mr. Braine addressed the 
pupils. ...The pupils returned thanks. The audi- 
ence then dispersed, (the pupils and a few others re- 
maining) the teacher treated his School to a good 
repast of bread and butter, cakes, and confection- 
ery. At about seven o'clock, a series of recitations 
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commenced, both amusing and_ instructive, in 
which the scholars displayed a confidence truly sur- 
prising. Ignorance, vanity of dress, oppression, cru- 
elty, avarice, drunkenness, and other evils, were 
shown up, and stripped of every covering that 
used to deceive. Two of the beautiful dramas of 
Hannah More were performed in such a manner, 
that Mr. Braine stated, after all was over, that he 
never saw them better performed in his own School. 
‘These were Moses in the Bulrushes, and David and 
Goliath. A number of temperance, and other 
hymns, were sung during the evening by the chil- 
dren, in a very pleasant and correct manner; the 
last was, “Good night my Christian friends, good 
night.” 

‘Thanks were given to the Teacher for his care 
and attention to the improvement of the children 
entrusted to him. The house was crowded, and the 
stillness and attention of the spectators were proof 
positive that they were all delighted? 








From time to time District and County 
Councillors questioned the morality of the 
maintenance of two  government-supported 
systems where the degree of support was so un- 
equal. Thus, in June, 1851, when the Rever- 
end E.M., Stewart, teacher of the grammar 
school, requested sufficient money to build a 
cow shed on the school property, a number of 
District Councillors objected strongly to such 
aid Doctor Henry Orton, whose two boys, 
thomas and Harry, attended the school, came 
strongly to the school’s defence. The grammar 
school was necessary, Doctor Orton argued, 
not because it provided a better education in 
scholastic subjects, but because it made 
gentlemen—it educated its students in habits, 
manners and tastes which would allow its 
graduates to join in the best society of Eng- 
land. Orton’s comparison of the two systems of 
schooling is interesting in several respects: 




















I was told [that] Mr. Sparrow of Berlin [a County 
Councillor] had sent his son to the District School, 
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but had taken him away and sent him to Mr. 
Wetherald’s [common school], and that he prefer- 
red Wm. Wetherald’s to the District School; he 
doubtless preferred utility to taste, and he was right 
in his choice; still the District School is the Gram- 
mar School, and should be, and Wm. Wetherald’s 
never could be. If T am not too tedious I will make 
it plainer. I have myself two boys, and I wish to 
bring them up to common everyday trades, now I 
should rather, if the distance were equal, send them 
to Win, Wetherald’s or Wm. Cowan’s [common 
school in Guelph] than to the District School: in 
the short time they will have for schooling, they 
might, perhaps, acquire more of the essential requi- 
sites of reading, writing, arithmetic, English gram- 
mar and geography than at the District School, for 
they are both picked schools of the kind,—yes and 
get a notion, too, of Latin if wished; enough to 
learn the connexion and derivation of many words 
in the English language; on the whole they would 
have a far better school than Farmers and Trades- 
people usually send their children to with us. Again 
T have two boys I wished to be educated as for the 
medical profession, whether they ultimately adopt 
it or not. It is true that a little Latin or Greek will 
suffice to get admission into the medical school, and 
that little they might get at_ Wm. Wetherald’s or 
Wm. Cowan’s; but I want a little more,—I wish 
them to be recognized as having received a classical 
education in educated society... .For example—if 
they happened to visit the Old World and wished 
to fraternize or be received or visit amongst the 
learned Bodies, with the Latin from Wm. 
Wetherald’s or Wm. Cowan’s, they would be re- 
garded as from the wilds of Canada or Towns of 
New England—Canadian boors or Yankee 
Adventurers. .. 24 























To a group of people who still thought of 
Britain as “home,” if the best British “public” 
schools were beyond their means and reach, 
they would do what they could to overcome 
that lack through the grammar school system 

In the case of the Guelph Grammar school, 
they would succeed very well indeed in dupli- 
cating the British “public” school system. As 
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‘The Rockwood Academy. 
(Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 


Doctor Orton remarked, the quality of ¢ 
mar school teachers hired 
high: 








Guelph was very 





The present masters of our District School would be 
deemed a credit to any Grammar School either 
here or at home; in fact, not many schools at home 
can boast of more elegant scholars and more 
efficient classical teachers, than we have in our Dis- 
trict School... .both are so remarkable for that true 
delicacy, gentleness, and modesty in demeanor and 
character—the very characteristics of the gentle- 
man and scholar, 





The ultimate prominence of so many stu- 
dents from Arthur Cole Verner’s class of 1845 
demonstrates the degree of success that the 
Guelph grammar school enjoyed. Greta M. 
Shutt gives this account of the pupils in attend- 
ance that year: 





‘Tom Orton, who became senior surgeon of the 
Royal Navy; Tom Saunders, a lawyer, and 
Guelph’s first police magistrate; Jimmy Thorp, a 
seedsman, who later held a position in the post- 














office; Jack and George Sandilands, one of whom 
was a bank manager; Jack Chipchase; Jack Lam- 
prey, mayor of Guelph; Henry Lynch; John 
Hough. . . .was in the publishing business with J.W. 
Lyon. Alfred Howitt became a surveyor. . . Joe and 
Josh Wright were sons of Samuel Wright, the bak- 
fr. Then came four whose first names are forgotten 
and of whom nothing is known, Dawson, Lane, 
[John] Whitt and Sweetnam. Fred Verner was the 
son of the head-master and became a famous artist 
both in Canada and England. John Howitt became 
a doctor. ...Then came Fred Whitt; Harry Orton 
[a brother of Tom, one of four of Doctor Orton's 
children who became doctors}; Charles and Mike 
Turner; Bill Chipchase; Sawney Macdonald; and 
last but by no means least, Bill Peterson. . 2” 


HW. “Bill” Peterson would serve as the 
Crown Attorney of Wellington County, and a 
member and secretary of the Guelph Board of 
Education for many years, 

The report of the Guelph Town Board of 
School Trustees of February, 1852, only nine 
months after Doctor Orton’s letter appeared in 
the Guelph Advertiser, makes a dramatic contrast 
to the conditions and purposes that he de- 
scribed. According to the Trustees, of the 481 
children in Guelph between the ages of five 
and sixteen,” an average of only 160 to 170 
were in attendance at the three common 
schools with possibly 30 boys at the grammar 
school, In contrast to the Government grant of 
£100 to the grammar school, the total Town 
expenditure on all three common schools (in- 
cluding the payment of some bills that went 
back to 1849) was £133. 10s. 10d. As men- 
tioned previously each parent paid fees to the 
teachers who taught their children. Finally, 
two of the common schools in 1852 were con- 
ducted in rented premises in private homes. 
‘The introduction to the 1852 Report gives 
some indication of the difficulties under which 
the common school teachers laboured: 
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‘The Board of Trustees for Common Schools of the 
Town of Guelph, in laying their Report before the 
public, beg to state—that the number of Schools 
under their charge are three, namely, two boys’ and 
‘one girls’ school; all kept separately, and in differ- 
ent parts of the Town. One of the boys’ schools is 
kept by Mr. Hough, and contains sixty scholars: 
with the junior classes and female scholars he is 
greatly assisted by Mrs. Hough, who had had con- 
siderable experience in teaching, and is a great ac- 
quisition to the School,—which is, in fact, in a very 
efficient state. The other boys’ school is kept by Mr. 
Oliver, and contains about forty scholars. He com- 
menced under very disadvantageous circumstances 
about six months ago, the preceding teacher leav- 
ing it in a disreputable state. The girls’ school is 
kept by Miss Kennedy, and is a large one, contain- 
ing between sixty and seventy scholars, and is very 
satisfactorily conducted. 














Henry W. Peterson, Jr., Crown Attorney 
of Wellington County, Chairman of the Board of 
Ezducation, and Mayor in 1863. 
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Salaries paid by the Town to these teachers 
(in addition to the fees collected from the stu- 
dents) were James Hough, £32. 5s. 3d. for 
twelve months, Henry Oliver, £20. 16s, 8d. for 
seven months, and Miss M.S, Kennedy, 
for twelve months. Mrs. Hough apparently 
was not paid. 

Many years would pass before the differ- 
ences in quality and financial support between 
the grammar and common school systems 
would be overcome. 








aoa 


‘Two interesting organizations developed in 
Guelph in the eighteen-forties and early eight- 
cen-fifties. The origins of these institutions, the 
Benevolent Association and the Mechanics’ 
Institute, can be traced to specific needs. It was 
the flood of desperately poor Irish and Scottish 
immigrants who began to arrive at this time 
which would cause local residents to move to- 
wards a more organized form of welfare. 

Due to the Scottish and Irish landlords hav- 
ing found that the raising of sheep and cash 
crops was more profitable than the rents paid 
by the tenants and crofters, the British Parlia- 
ment passed more than four thousand Acts 
which drove the small farmers from the estates 
of the rich. These “enclosures” forced millions 
of men, women and children out of their 
homes, and the Irish famine of 1846 com- 
pounded an already desperate situation. 

Facing an ever-increasing flood of immi- 
grants whose desperate need for charity could 
not be denied, in 1845 Guelph’s residents de- 
cided to create the Wellington District Benev- 
olent Association.” The two main purposes of 
the Association were outlined clearly in the re- 
port of the Committce of Relief at the Annual 


























Meeting, May 24, 1849. In part, that report 
said: 


A great number of applicants have pleaded their 
claims to your charity, fifty-seven of whom have 
been considered proper objects for relief. According 
to the Journal, thirty-four cases of widows, and 
sixty-three of their children, besides many others, 
from various parts of the District, and of a truly dis- 
tressing character, have shared in your benevo- 
lence; among whom have appeared persons whose 
manners gave ample proof of their having seen bet- 
ter days. 

‘The operations of your Association have estab- 
lished the fact that the lowest class of this commu- 
nity has changed its character; but a few years back 
it would have been a difficult task to have found a 
ally needy person, but such is no longer the case, 
the late tide of emigration brought many whom 
various adversities have made very poor and help- 
less; these and the common misfortunes to which 
the labouring class is constantly exposed, will ever 
render a relief fd indispensible; and there are 
some few who would prefer sharing the profits of 
other men’s industry rather than endure the fa- 
tigues of acquiring an honest living by their own, 
which enforces the necessity of guarding that fund, 
against the pretended claims of such worthless 
characters. 

Your Committee have watched the rise and pro- 
em of itinerant beggary practiced 
upon the neighbourhood. . and they are fully per- 
suaded that the principles of your Association are 
well adapted to this change of circumstances; and 
that an active and discriminating relief committee, 
whose business it may be to discountenance idle- 
ness, recommend industry, furnish as much labor as 
possible at a fair remuneration, and bestow your 
donations on proper objects, is the community's 
only defence against imposition and vagrancy, and 
that, if this or some other institution be not sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution the neighbour- 
hood will soon be over-run by mendicants; and 
poor rates will have to be levied for the relief of 
widows and orphans. 


























‘The method of operation of the Wellington 
District Benevolent Association was simple but 
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Under the Auspices of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
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effective. Residents of the district who wished 
to do so became members through the sub- 
scription of five shillings per year to the 
Association’s funds, Female members might 
join for half that sum. To encourage those who 
might be reluctant to join, membership lists 
and the amount of donation were printed reg- 
ularly in the Guelph newspapers. The list for 
1846-1847 reads like a roll-call of the Guelph 
area’s leading families: James Bates, C.J. 
Mickle, Esq, C. Mickle, Wm. Jackson, David 
Stirton, James Stirton, George Wilson, Wm. 
Phin, John Cockburn, George W. Allen, James 
Hough, D. Benedict, Dr. Wm. Clarke, Wm. 
Dyson, A. Stephens, R. Armstrong, T. MeCar- 
ter, T. Heffernan, James Collis, Wm. Smith, 
Henry Fry, James Wright, Esq., J. Fergusson, 
James Scott, Thomas Ainlay, John Rennie, 
James Cowan, Esq., Wm. Hyslop, T. Bos- 
worth, A.J. Fergusson, Esq., Dr. Henry Orton, 
Samuel Wright, John Smith, James Phin, 
John Kirkland, John Petty, Robert Sunley, W. 
Nicholson, James Smith, David Darby, A.D. 
Ferrier, Robert Thompson and Rev. William 
Barrie. All gave five shillings except John 
Rennie who donated double that amount. The 
ladies’ ” subscription list was headed by Mrs. 
Dr. Alling, Miss A. Stannard, Miss Aldous, 
and Mrs. Armstrong who gave five shillin; 
while Mrs. T. Ainlay, Mrs. R. Ainlay, Mrs. J. 
Smith, Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. McCarter, Mrs. 
W. Sunley, and Mrs. G. Wilson gave the 
standard six shillings, sixpence.*® 

At each annual meeting, a Relief Commit- 
tee was elected whose duty it was to determine 
whether or not an applicant was worthy of 
charity. In 1847 that committee consisted of 
Drs. Alling and Clarke, A.D. Ferrier, Esq., 
Messrs, Wm. Dyson, John Cockburn, George 
Wilson, Anthony Stephens, David Stirton, 
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George W. Allen, John Rennie, Robert Sun- 
ley, Robert Armstrong, James Fergusson, Rob- 
ert Thompson, William Hyslop, James Phin 
and Edward Carrol.’ 

Whenever a person applied for aid, a panel 
of any two of the committee would examine 
the applicant in detail, and decide whether or 
not, and to what degree, charity should be giv- 
en, Having made that determination, an order 
was issued to John McLean, the ‘Treasurer, 
and payment was made. At the same time, de- 
tails of the case were entered into the 
Association’s journal. The following entries, 
chosen by the Relief Committee for publica- 
tion in the Guelph & Galt Advertiser, May 28, 
1847, give some indication of the vari 
cases to which aid was given: 


June 27 [1846]—Dennis McNamara, an emi- 
grant from Ireland, a poor but seemingly respecta- 
ble man, and a very worthy object of charity. He 
stated that he was out of money, and was on his 
way to Sydenham [Owen Sound], where he ex- 
pected tofind a brother who had been in the coun- 
try 5 years. His statements were very satisfactory. 
By an order signed by Messrs. Heffernan and Rob- 
ert Armstrong he obtained 10s. for which he 
seemed very thankful. 

Same day—from England, a stone-cutter. He ob- 
served that as a stranger he knew not where to go; 
did not want relief, but should be very glad to get 
work; found him employment with Messrs. Black 
and McNab, masons. 

Nov. 27—George Clarke, blacksmith from Bridge- 
port. His leg was swollen to a prodigious size. On 
inquiring what was amiss with it, he stated, rather 
to my surprise, that it was a white swelling. This 
man’s conduct was the only instance of abuse of the 
society's funds that we are aware of. The worthless 
fellow was intoxicated in the evening of the same 
day that he had received 5s. by an order signed by 
Messts. Orton and Dyson. 

Dee. 19—Widow Kennedy, a poor old woman who 














said she had nothing to eat, and nothing to depend 
on but her son-in-law, who was sick and unable to 





y of 






work for his wife and children, Order 
Messrs. Smith and Heffernan—amount I 
Dec. 19—Mary Parish, a poor widow with 2 
children—burned out. This case was recommended 
by Messrs. Webster and Fordyce. Order signed by 
Messrs. Smith and Heffernan—amount 10s.'* 


In all, the Wellington District Benevolent 
Association distributed £13, 12s, 6d. in 1846- 
1847, £17. 5s. Od. in 1847-1848, and £32. 15s. 
Od. in 1848-1849." 

During 1849-1850, in a period of severe eco- 
nomic depression, only £11. 5s. Tied. was do- 
nated to the society: As the Report of the Re- 
licf Committee of the Association said 


‘The hearts and efforts of the association were 
straightened from want of funds; and whatever de- 
sires felt by the members to make the institution 
purely voluntary, they soon found that the income 
was so inadequate to meet, in a sufficient manner, 
the calls made upon the committee that, after ma- 
ture deliberation, it was found absolutely necessary 
to apply to the Municipality of the Township, for 
that aid which was otherwise so scantily afforded. 


In response to this appeal, the Township 
Council voted twenty pounds to aid the 
Association's work.” In gratitude for this aid, 
the Benevolent Association was renamed the 
Guelph Township Benevolent Association at 
its Annual Meeting, May 24, 1850. By the 
terms of the Township grant, all relief given by 
the Association after that date had to be re- 
stricted to residents of the Township. 

Once the Town of Guelph had achieved its 
separate corporate status in 1851, a final 
change was made in the Benevolent 
Association's name and terms of reference. The 
Minutes of the Town Council of Guelph for 
February 11, 1851, outline the reasons for the 
changes: 


Mr. Thorp moved, seconded by Mr. Hubbard: 
‘That the Petition of the Guelph Township Benevo- 











lent Association be received, and that the sum of 
Twenty Pounds be assessed upon the taxable inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Guelph, and collected for the 
purpose of relieving indigent persons and that the 
said sum be assessed and collected, after the same 
manner as other taxes, and that the said sum, when 
collected be paid by the Town Treasurer to the 
rreasurer of said Benevolent Association. 

Provided that in case the Township Council re- 
fuse to grant a sum towards supporting the said 
association; that the funds of said Benevolent A: 
ciation shall be appropriated to the relief of those 
persons residing within the limits of the Town of 
Guelph; and the other 

Providing also that the Committee of said Asso- 
ciation substitute the “Guelph Town Benevolent 
Association” in place of its present designation.” 














When the Guelph Township Council re- 
jected the Benevolent Association’s request for 
a grant, the Association made the changes re- 
quested by the Town Council. 

The Annual Report of the Benevolent Asso- 
ciation for 1852 made the following comments: 











Your Committee beg leave to report, that your 
Association. ..has not only been in existence, but 
has for six years, according to its ability, been 
affording alike to all the deserving poor irrespective 
of nationality or sectarianism, that sympathy and 
relief which has often dried the widow's tear, and 
made the lonely stranger feel at home. 

During that period the Association has disbursed 
for relief alone the sum of £154. 135, 6d. of 
which. . £70, 3s. 43d. [was] the amount of dona- 
tions and subscriptions, which have been paid by a 
comparatively charitable few of this neighbour- 
hood. 

Your Committee have only to refer to the above 
for proof that the voluntary principle of this locality 
is not adequate to the support of the aged and in- 
firm, much less to the additional relief of those who 
through sickness, misfortune, and emigration, are 
constantly dependent upon charity; and they fear 
that professions of regard for the voluntary pri 
ple are too often substituted for the exercise of that 
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benevolence which has for its object the welfare of a 


fellow creature. 

Your Committee therefore recommend that the 
Town Council be requested to continue their 
assistance. . . .@ 


‘The retention of the appearance of being a 
voluntary association, while becoming more 
and more dependent upon municipal funds, 
would remain a constant factor in Guelph’s so- 
cial institutions from that time on. 


ase 


‘The creation of the Guelph Mechanics’ In- 
stitute in 1850, like the founding of the Benev- 
olent Association, was a response to changing 
social conditions. The wealthier and well edu- 
cated British families of Guelph had a strong 
desire to maintain a high level of culture 
among themselves, and had done their best to 
provide for their children as many of the cul- 
tural amenities as the community could sup- 
port. When ‘Thomas Sandilands came to 
Guelph in 1832, he opened a general store in a 
log building, and, ai the rear, maintained a 
circulating library." For more than fifteen 
years this circulating library remained the 
principal repository of information for the 
area, although poverty and lack of interest on 
the part of the general population severely re- 
tarded its growth. 

In 1847, at the point when public feeling 
concerning the Oliver-Coghlin feud and hang- 
ing was at its highest, this letter, signed “A 
Mechanic of Guelph” appeared in both the 
Advertiser and Herald: 

















Sir,—The excitement which has for some time ex- 
ted in this neighborhood in consequence of a 
number of untoward events, renders it highly prob- 
able that the newspapers will for a time, receive a 
considerable amount of attention. Taking advan- 
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tage of this circumstance I would ask of your read- 
ets whether they would not contribute more to the 
happiness and welfare of the inhabitants of Guelph, 
ind the district of which it is the chief town, by the 
establishment of a Mechanics’ Institute, and 
thereby foster the growth of sound and useful 
knowledge, than by countenancing or acquiescing 
in the perpetuation of feuds and party demonstra 
tions which have their origin in ignorance and are 
nursed by superstition and fanaticism." 











The second influence that would be melded 
into the development of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, was the public educational programs of 
the various evangelical churches. An advertise- 
ment, which appeared in the Guelph Herald in 
the winter of 1848, illustrates the nature of 
these programs. 





PUuBLIG LECTURES 

The inhabitants of Guelph and neighbourhood are 
respectfully informed that the following Clergymen 
will deliver a course of Lectures in the Court 
House, on the following subjects: 

Rev, R. Torrance, 31st January. 

The utility of Knowledge in general 
importance of religious Knowledge. 
Rev, Mr. Hunt, 14th February 
Authenticity and Genuineness of Scripture 

Reo, Mr. Grigor, 28th February. 

‘An argument for Christianity, deduced from the 
Word and Works of God, especially consonance of 
Revelation and Providence. 

Reo, Mr. Bredin, 13th March. 

‘The moral influence of the Press. 

Rev. Mr. Braine, 27th March. 

Astronomy—the character and power of the Tele- 
sscope, and the character and power of the mental 
machinery 





The special 








Lectures to commence at half-past seven. 
ADMITTANCE FREE 


Although these ministers represented varied 
Protestant sects (Braine, Congregational; Bre- 








‘Thomas Sandilands, 


din, Methodist; Grigor, Presbyterian; and 
Torrance, United Presbyterian) they were 
fully agreed upon the general social value of 
providing a source of information for those 
who wished to augment their education. It was 
this purpose, impetus and energy which the 
Evangelical Protestant ministers and lay lead- 
ers brought to the formation of the local 
Mechanics’ Institute 

Another factor contributing to the creation 
of the Mechanics’ Institute was the need to 
“counteract some of the evil influences and at- 
tractions of bar rooms and other similar 
places” by the provision of “facilities for self- 
nprovement afier the hours of labour.”** 
Finally following passage of a bill by the 
Parliament of Canada providing for grants to 
Mechanics’ Institutes, the stage was set and 














the Guelph & Galt Advertiser gave this account: 


For some weeks past, a number of persons have 
convened, weekly, in a private house, for the pur- 
pose of instituting a Debating Club, to afford a 
source of intellectual enjoyment to all who may feel 
disposed to embrace the opportunity presented of 
becoming members of an Institution so eminently 
calculated to diffuse useful knowledge, and to 
mould and refine the character of its members. At 
one of the meetings of the Society the officers were 
empowered to act as a Committee to prepare a 
Constitution to be governed by in future; conse- 
quently, on Friday evening, 28th (December, 
1849}, at the usual place of meeting, the Vice-Presi- 
dent submitted to the Society, for their approval, a 
code of laws, which were adopted. At the close of 
the meetings, the officers were instructed to solicit 
books and subscriptions from the inhabitants, and 
Lectures from professional gentlemen, and a collec- 
tion to be taken up, at the close of each lecture to 
enable the Society to carry out its intentions, Mr 

Hough has kindly given the use of his stone School 
House, in Nottingham Street, to the Society, until a 
more suitable place can be procured.* 








‘The Sociéty’s committee, consisting of Alex- 
ander Campbell, President; William Craw- 
ford, Vice-President; Robert Whitelaw, R 
ording Secretary; Alfred H. St. Ger 
Corresponding Secretary; and Henry Rich- 
ards, Treasurer, all skilled craftsmen and store 
clerks, called a meeting for January 11, 1850, 
to gain public support for the new institution 

This meeting called by the Mechanics’ De- 
bating Society, was from an organizational 
point of view, a distinct success. With little de- 
lay a committee was struck to draw up rules 
and regulations to govern the proposed institu 
tion, and a meeting was called for the next 
week to actually start up operations. It was 
clear, however, that the original proponents of 
the Mechanics’ Institute were quickly oversha- 
dowed by the emergence of the evangelical 








ain, 
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churches’ ministers and lay leaders as the pre- 
dominant voices, Even the title of the new or- 
ganization was changed at the initiative of one 
of these ministers, Reverend J.G. MacGregor 
(Free Church), Reverend MacGregor phrased 
his suggested title in this manner: 





He hoped that all classes of the community would 
unite as one man to support the proposed institu- 
tion; but he would suggest that the name be “The 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Institute of Guelph.” He 
made this proposition because Mechanics were 
more or less connected with Farmers and Farmers 
more or less connected with the Mechanics of 
Guelph, It was very desirable they should all unite 
in this great and good work.** 





The Institute bore this title for a long time. 
Elected at the meeting called for January 
18, 1850, to form the first executive of the new 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, were C.J 
Mickle, President; Dr. Liddell, First Vice- 
President; J. Harrison, Second Vice-President; 
H. St. Germain, Secretary; and T. Sandi- 
lands, Esq., Treasurer; of whom only one was 
a member of the original debating society. Also 
formed were a Finance Committee, a Lecture 
Committee, and a Library Committee, having 
the following members: Sheriff Grange, Col. 
Hewat, Rey. R, Torrance, Messrs. R. Scott, P. 
Gow, J. Ferguson, J. Watt, D. Savage, J. Arm- 
strong, W. Growe, R. Thompson and J. 
Jackson.” It was reported that there were 
nearly one hundred paid members, with an- 
nual fees of 5 shillings for adults and 2 shillings 
six pence for junior members. The objectives of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Institute were: 
1, The advancement of literature and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge amongst its members, 
2. The formation of a library, 
3. The delivery of lectures, which were to be 
illustrated as far as possible, 
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4. The organization of classes for instruction 
and reading. 

At the first general meeting on February Ist, 
1850, Mr. A.H. St. Germain, Secretary, the 
only member left of the Mechanics’ Debating 
Society, resigned and was replaced by A 
McDonald.” By March the “Institute” could 
report that it had subscribed to four quarterly 
journals, including Blackwood’s and the Art 
Journal, and that it possessed a library of 250 
volumes and a reading room open three eve- 
nings a week. In April, Mr. Sandilands trans- 
ferred the contents of his Circulating Library 
(some three hundred books) to the new 
“Institute”, and fifty-six new volumes had 
been purchased." By 1854 the book collection 
had reached 740 volumes.’ One of the first 
acts of the Mechanics’ Institute was to apply 
for a government grant to help with its opera- 
tion. They received £50 a year until 1857, 
when the currency changed and the grant be- 
came $200 a year."! 

Directors of the Mechanics’ Institute were 
drawn from all levels of society, and over the 
years in addition to those already mentioned, 
included: Doctors—Parker, T. Keating, P. 
Bryce and Howitt; clergymen—Reverends H. 
Stewart and J. Spencer; lawyers—H.W. Peter- 
son, Donald Guthrie and Robert Mitchell; 
publishers—George Pirie and James Innes; 
teachers—W. Tytler, J. Dunn’ and Charles 
Walker; Government employees—James Gow 
and C. Romain; mill operators —David 
McCrae, John Allen, David Allan, James Gol- 
die and Robert Stewart; manufacturers— 
George Bruce, J.C. McLagan, Charles Ray- 
mond, John “Inglis, and Robert Bell; 
merchant—John Horsman; druggist and 
chemist—N. Higinbotham; others included 
John McLean, banker; John Rogers, book- 



























keeper; Peter Kerr, action maker (maker of as- 
semblies for organs and pianos) and Edward 
Galloway, labourer." 

‘The financing of the Institute was always a 
problem, and money for its operation was 





raised in various ways through concerts, plays, 
exhibits, lectures and social functions. Thus by 
1878, the ladies of the Town had been so ac- 
tive and successful in these projects that the 
Board of Directors permitted the formation of 
a Board of Lady Directors, and set aside one 
table in the reading room for their use.” 

By 1881, the Mechanics’ Institute could re- 
port that it had a collection of 2625 books 
“furnishing an amount of reading in all de- 
partments of literature which can rarely be 
met in a library of the same character.” Dur- 
ing the year, 7433 books had been borrowed 
by 340 members, and the expenditures were 
$976.80. 

In 1882, an Act was passed by the Province 
of Ontario providing for the setting up of 
“Free Libraries.” Thus on December fourth, 
on receipt of a petition signed by “upwards of 
four hundred electors... praying for the estab- 
lishment of a Free Library under the Free Li- 
braries Act 1882,” City Council arranged 
that a referendum take place on January 1 
1883. On January fifteenth, having been ap- 
proved by the electors, the by-law was read a 
third time and passed into law.®* On April 16, 
1883, a further by-law was approved covering 
an agreement between the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute and the Board of Management of the Free 
Library, and the new Free Library came into 
being.” 

Guelph was the first place in Ontario to 
take advantage of the provisions of the Public 
Libraries Act, and the first Board of Manage- 
ment consisted of Caleb Chase, Mayor of 























Guelph; James Goldie, George Bruce and 
James Cormack appointed by City Council; 
David McCrae, James Innes and William Tyt- 
ler, appointed by the Public School Board; 
and Maurice O’Connor and Joseph Harris, 
appointed by the Separate School Board.® 
The Free Library occupied leased premises 
for a number of years, but realizing that a li- 
brary building was required, in 1901, Mr. 
James Watt (Chairman of the Library Board) 
brought the library to the attention of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie, a wealthy 
American industrialist who devoted immense 
sums of money to various purposes, chiefly the 
erection and extensions of libraries, offered the 
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Board the sum of $20,000 for the erection of a 
library building, stipulating that a free site be 
provided and that $2,000 per year be spent in 
maintenance. Thus on April 23, 1903, a cere- 
mony was held laying the corner stone of the 
new library on Nelson Crescent. The architect 
was W. Frye Colwill, and the corner stone was 
laid by Mr. James Watt! The building was 
completed and occupied by 1905, and was in 
continuous use for many years. 

Although neither the Benevolent Associa- 
tion nor the Mechanics’ Institute could have 
been said to be outstanding successes in their 
early years, they did reflect significant ad- 
vances in Guelph’s social life. 














Carmegie Public Library, Guelph. 











Guelph Railway Viaduct, 1861 
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The Coming of the 
Railrods 











For the residents of Canada West, the deci- 
sion in the 1850's to build a vast network of 
railways throughout the province meant some- 
thing far more important than the mere cost 
accounting of investments, stocks, bonds and 
rates of return, It meant a commitment to a 
belief in the virtues and possibilities of eternal 
growth, and the equation of progress with eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Of the images created by the skilled publi- 
cists of the time, that of Thomas GC. Keefe 
would be particularly important to the history 
of Guelph. In 1850 T.C. Keefer published a 
pamphlet entitled Philosophy of Railroads! which 
was eagerly seized upon by John Smith, the 
editor of the Guelph Advertiser? When Keefer 
drew his portrait of “Sleepy Hollow”, the simi- 
larity to Guelph’s position was indeed striking: 








Let us take a case of which Canada (we are proud 
and sad to say) presents more than one instance. A 
well cultivated district, in which all the lands are 
occupied (perhaps by the second generation) with 
or without water power, but situated twenty to fifty 
miles from the chief towns upon our great highway, 
the St. Lawrence, and without navigable water 
communication with it. The occupants are all 
thriving and independent farmers, the water power 
is employed only to an extent to meet their local 





From an original copperplate 
used prior to 1861 during the early years 
of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
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wants, and the village is limited to a few mechanics 
and the one store required for this rural district. 
‘The barter of the shopkeeper is restricted by the 
consumption of his customers and he becomes the 
sole forwarder of the surplus produce of the 
district. . Each farmer has his comfortable house, 
his well stored barn, variety of stock, his meadows 
and his woodland; he cultivates only as much as he 
finds convenient and his slight surplus is exchanged 
for his modest wants. Distance, the expense of 
transportation, and the absence of that energy 
which debt or contact with busier men should prod- 
uce, have prevented any efforts to supply the com- 
mercial towns on the part of the contented denizens ~ 
of our ‘Sleepy Hollow’...If they have no water 
power, or one limited to the supply of the needful 
grist or saw mill, it is clear to their minds that they 
were never destined for manufacturing people; and 
if they have abundant water power, their local 
market would not support one manufactory, while 
land carriage, want of people, money, and more 
than all, information, precludes the idea of their 
manufacturing for a distant market, ..° 





It was, however, the changes that the rail- 
road might bring that most fascinated Smith. 
‘The conversion of subsistance agriculture to 
commodity production, the expansion of the 
market area and the development of local 
manufacturing were all promised by Keefer to 
be the result of railroads, and all of these were 
certain to expand economic opportunities. For 
the merchants and millers of a small commer- 
cial centre like Guelph who were constanily 
faced with the threat of neighbouring rivals, 
such enormous opportunities and security were 
attractive indeed, 

Armed with these arguments, hopes and ex- 
pectations, the proponents of railroads would, 
in the 1850's, once again take up the battle for 
a rail line to Guelph. Although both the To- 
ronto and Goderich and the Toronto and Lake 
Huron railway promotions had collapsed in 
1847, several attempts to revive these compa- 








nies had been made between that date and 


1851, In April, 1848, a deputation from To- 
ronto led by Thomas Galt (John Galt’s son) 
arrived in Guelph in an attempt to revive the 
Toronto and Goderich scheme. A public mect- 
ing chaired by Sheriff George J. Grange was 
held in an attempt to persuade local residents 
to donate money to defray the costs of a sur- 
vey, and although a considerable excitement 
resulted, the attempt soon failed for a lack of 
investor interest.‘ 

“During the fall of 1850 and Spring of 1851, 
the leading businessmen of Galt, the self-styled 
“Manchester of Canada”, believing that in 
railways lay the key to commercial success, 
guaranteed the Great Western Railway C 
pany that they would invest £25,000 in railway 
stock, if that Company would charter, build 
and operate a branch line to Galt, As soon as 
the news reached Guelph that an agreement 
had been made, Guelph’s business community, 
led by John Thorp, hotel keeper and stage 
coach operator; Edwin Hubbard, nurseryman; 
Doctor William Clarke, mill owner and 

Guelph’s largest. property owner; and John 
Smith, proprietor of the Guelph Advertiser, 
owner of a book and stationery shop, and a 
real estate dealer, immediately undertook to 
promote a railway from Guelph to Toronto 

The initial step in the creation of the To- 
ronto and Guelph Railway Company was the 
introduction of a motion at a meeting of the 
Guelph Town Council proposing that the 
Council would purchase £20,000 worth of 
stock in any railway that would be built be 
tween Toronto and Guelph. Hubbard and 
‘Thorp, members of the Council, were made re- 
sponsible for this part of the campaign.? Two 
days later on June 26, 1851, the Guelph 
Advertiser published a long letter by John Smith 








som- 























justifying this controversial proposal: 


Many will be startled at such a proposition—many 
will disclaim against such extravagance and re- 
sponsibility; but Guelph has been too long inactive 
or asleep, whilst all around is alive. 

T once viewed the investment of £25,000 by the 
people of Galt in a similar enterprise as venture- 
some, yea—foothardy, in its character; but on ma- 
ture reflection, I am convinced that the foresight 
and energy of the people of that place will be am- 
ply rewarded by the extending of the “Great 
Western” to Galt. Whatever may be the annual 
calls upon them in the shape of interest, will 
scarcely be felt, in consequence of the very large ad- 
ditional business and profits accruing to the popu- 
lation in and around that village. . 

Thave long been under the impression that it re- 
quired some public and simultaneous move on the 
part of the inhabitants of this Town, to keep it in its 
proper position, and advance its interests at the 
same ratio as other places. But want of unanimity 
has been the great drawback; want of energy and 
enterprise not less so. ..and if the inhabitants do 
not join heart and hand in favor of the proposition 
of Messrs. Hubbard and Thorp, may shame rest 
upon them. There is one hope yet for Guelph, and 
only one—it rests on the construction of a 
RAILROAD. i 

















The editor of Smith’s newspaper, G.M. 
Keeling, supported Smith’s letter with a strong 
editorial. Keeling’s main point was: 


If this railroad, or some other line leading to To- 
ronto or Hamilton, be not proceeded with, the 
branch of the Great Western, terminating at Galt 
will cause the almost total annihilation of Guelph 
as a place of business: its carrying trade will be 
ruined, by the cheaper rates at which flour will be 
carried to the lake, by way of Galt; and the higher 
price which can then be given at Galt for farm 
produce, will divert almost the entire current of 
business from the locality of Guelph. Whilst Galt 
remains without a railroad, Guelph may get on 
comparatively well without one also; but as the 
construction of a railroad to Galt is now a matter of 
certainty, there is no choice for Guelph other than 
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to get a railroad also; or to s 
ness, into utter insignificance.’ 





1k as a place of busi- 


Keeling made it clear, however, that he ex- 
pected vigorous opposition to such a costly 
venture, 





In bringing forward the railway motion at 
the next Council meeting (June 28, 1851) 
Hubbard and Thorp abandoned entirely the 
negative aspects of Smith’s and Keeling’s argu- 
ments. In moving the resolution to take stock 
in a railway (the figure mentioned now was 
£25,000) Hubbard sald: 


‘Questions had occasionally been brought before the 
Council, upon which strong differences of opinion 
existed; but he trusted there would be more una- 
nimity on the subject he was about to introduce, as 
it was a matter which was eminently calculated to 
benefit the whole of the inhabitants of the 
Town. . .He believed that of all enterprises which 
would be conducive to our prosperity, the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Toronto to Guelph would be 
the greatest and best. . .and he hoped, and believed, 
that the resolution he was about to propose, would 
be approved and supported by every influential in- 
habitant of Guelph. .° 





John Thorp, too, evoked a “Higher Power” 
in his espousal of railways and progress 

He hoped the higher Power which had led us on 
to our present prosperity, would lead us on to still 


greater—a result which must follow the construc- 
tion of the proposed railroad.’ 


‘The motion passed unanimously. 

At that time the Municipal Act stipulated 
that all money by-laws requiring the issuance 
of debentures must be put to a general vote of 
all municipal ratepayers. Although the 
Guelph Town Council had voted unanimously 
to purchase shares in the railway to Toronto, it 
was necessary to persuade a majority of the 
electorate to vote for the expenditure, before it 
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could become law. On July 3, 1851, a public 
meeting was called at the Court House to rally 
support. The Guelph Advertiser gives this de- 
scription of the event: 


‘The meeting was attended by most of the property 
holders and largest ratepayers in Town, and after 
some discussion of the merits of the question, the 
following resolutions were proposed, and passed 
unanimously. ,. 

The Rev. Arthur Palmer was called to the 
Chair; and John Smith, Esq., was appointed Secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Clarke then moved, and John Smith, Esq., 
seconded— 

“That this mecting highly approves of the action 
of the Municipal Council for this Town proposing 
to take Stock to the amount of £25,000 in the 'To- 
ronto and Guelph Railroad; and pledges itself to 
sustain that body to the utmost of its power in rela- 
tion to the vote in question.” 

Moved by Rev. J.J. Braine, seconded by Judge 
Powell, 

“That a Committee be appointed on behalf of 
the ratepayers of the Town, to co-operate and con- 
fer with the Council in reference to the subject; 
with power to appoint a joint Deputation to pro- 
ceed to Toronto in order to effect the necessary ar- 
rangements with the Directors of the Road: and 
that such committee be composed of Messrs, Hod- 
gert, Day, White, Baker, and Smith, and Drs. 
Clarke and Liddell.”"° 











In addition, the meeting requested the “co- 
operation and services” of Adam J. Fergusson, 
the local member of the Legislative Assembly 
to watch over legislative proposals regarding 
the new railway. 

On July fifth, the delegation from Guelph 
travelled to Toronto to meet the major figures 
of Toronto's business community. The Toronto 
Patriot gave this account of the meeting: 





On Saturday, a deputation of gentlemen from 
Guelph, including S. Smith, Esquire (Reeve); Dr. 
Clarke, James Hodgert and John Smith, Esquires, 
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was met by appointment, at the Mayor's office, by 
a number of our leading citizens, including ‘the 
Mayor [Bowes] and other members of the Corpora- 
tion, the members for the city, and other gentlemen 
interested in Railroad enterprise, whose names will 
be found below 

We understand that the interview was extremely 
satisfactory to both parties; and that with a view to 
facilitate the speedy commencement of operations, 
it was proposed to fuse into one line the Toronto 
and Goderich and the Toronto and Lake Huron 
Companies. This object, as will be seen by the ac- 
companying resolutions, which were adopted unan- 
imously, was completely attained. ..!! 





From Guelph’s point of view, the most im- 
portant motion passed by the meeting was 


Moved by Mr. J.W. Gwynne, seconded by Hon. H. 
Sherwood and: 

Resolved—That this meeting have received with 
great pleasure the deputation from Guelph, testify- 
ing the interest which that portion of the country 
takes in this project; and that this meeting will use 
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From a water colour by David J. Kennedy. (Courtesy University of Guelph Art Collection) 


all its influence, individually and collectively, to 
have that spirit met with corresponding vigor by 
the Corporation of Toronto and the citizens indi- 
vidually. 

J-G. Bowes, Chairman, F. Widder, W.N. Boul- 
ton, H. Sherwood, John Fiskin, J. Beverley Robin- 
son, jr., E.F. Whittemore, J.C. Morrison, WJ. 
Fitzgerald, W. Cayley, Thos. Galt, J.W. Gwynne, 
John A. Macdonald, Wm, Gwynne,E.G. O’Brien, 
HJ. Boulton, Wm. Herrick."? 





‘Two nights later, the Guelph delegation ap- 
peared before the Toronto City Council to ini- 
tiate a campaign to obtain their financial sup- 
port for the railway. So successful was this 
meeting that on August 30, 1851, the first of 
the necessary arrangements was completed 
when the Act incorporating the Toronto and 
Guelph Railway Company was passed by Par- 
liament and signed into law. Named as Incorpo- 
rators and Provisional Directors were John Ar- 
nold, John G. Bowes, A.M. Clark, William 





Clarke, James Colton, John Fiskin, William C. 
Gwynne, George Herrick, James Hodgert, 
John Holmes, William P. Howland, Samuel 
Jarvis, John McDonald, Samuel Smith, John 
Smith, James McGill Strachan, James Web- 
ster, Ezekial F, Whittemore, Frederick Widder 
and George Wright.!! 

Even before the Act incorporating the To- 
ronto and Guelph Railway Company had 
been declared law, the promoters were holding 
public meetings in the towns and townships in- 
volved to convince local councils to vote 
money for the project. The first of these held 
locally was at Blyth’s Tavern in Guelph Town- 
ship on July 28th. The Guelph Advertiser report- 
ed: 














In compliance with a requisition signed by Mr. 

ff Grange, Jas. Wright, Esq., John McCrea, 
Esq., and a number of other gentlemen, the Reeve 
of the ‘Township of Guelph has called a Public 
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Meeting of Township Freeholders to be held at 
Blyth’s Tavern, Scotch Block Road, on Monday 
next, at 2 o'clock, p.m., for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of the Township 
taking stock in the proposed Railroad, As the gen- 
eral feeling of the great majority of the inhabitants 
of the Township is in favor of the undertaking, 
probably there will be an almost unanimous vote to 
give a helping hand to the enterprise. It is asserted 
by the “knowing ones” of Toronto, that the pro- 
posed Line to Guelph will pay better than any Line 
now contemplated—the Great Western excepted. 
But supposing that this should not be the case, at 
first, the farmers along the line, and of this locality 
in particular, could well afford to pay a small quota 
towards the enterprise, on account of the increased 
price they would obtain for all sorts of produce 
‘The matter, however, is highly important, and a 
full attendance at Blyth’s, next Monday, is 
desirable." 

















Although from the point of view of numbers 
the Guelph Township meeting was a disap 
pointment, (only 50 or 60 were present) in 
every other aspect it was a success. The meet- 
ing was attended by the wealthiest landowners 
and farmers, many of whom owned businesses 
or property in the Town, and there was unani- 
mous support for the proposal that the Town- 
ship should invest £10,000 in shares of the To- 
ronto and Guelph railway. 

The arguments used"? were based upon 
three basic premises: the railway would greatly 
reduce the cost of transporting wheat to an ex- 
port point; the railway could be built for 
£210,000; and the market area served by the 
railway would ship more than 1,000,000 bush- 
els of grain to Toronto each year. In the devel- 
opment of these arguments, Doctor William 
Clarke took the leading role. 

On August twenty-fourth, a joint session of 
the Town and Township Councils and the 
Railway Committee was held at the Court 
House, at which Mr. Sheriff Grange was elec- 


























ted Chairman and Mr. John Smith, Secretary. 
Following the reading of a letter from James 
Webster concerning the actions of the Toronto 
group, it was: 

Resolved—That Messrs. Hodgert, Clarke, J. 
Smith, Hubbard, Thurtell, Harland, Wright, 
McCrea, and Grange, be a deputation to meet one 


from Toronto, at Georgetown, on such day as may 
be hereafter arranged. . 


In the meantime, the Toronto promoters 
had not been idle. On the day previous to the 
Guelph joint meeting, they had been in 
Weston attempting to persuade the farmers of 
York Township to support the road. This 
meeting was noteworthy for an argument 
made by Mayor Bowes of ‘Foronto concerning 
the harmony of interest between merchants 
and farmers in the development of such 
enterprises.’ The York ‘Township farmers, 
perhaps a little too familiar with the conse- 
quences of the attentions of the Toronto mer- 
chants, would remain immune to the pleas for 
co-operation. No money would come from that 
source. 











The long-awaited Georgetown meeting, 
held on September tenth, provided the first 
critical test for the railway promoters. Without 
a major success in Esquesing Township, it 
would be most difficult to convince future in- 
vestors of the necessity of the proposed line. 
Every major supporter of the railway’s con- 
struction was in attendance. From Toronto 
came Mayor Bowes, John Beverly Robinson, 
James Duggan, J.W. Gwynne and A.M 
Clarke; from Guelph, the Reeve, Samuel 
Smith; Councillors Edwin Hubbard, John 
‘Thorp and William Stevenson; Sheriff George 
Grange, A.J. Fergusson, M.P.P., and Doctor 
William Clarke, Colonel Hewat, J. McCrea, J 
Wright, J. Smith, B. Thurtell, F. Kerr, F. 























Smith, J. Hodgert and J. Harland; from Es- 
quesing, Reeve William Young; and from Erin 
Township, William Barber, W. Clarke, D. 
McBain and W. Taylor; as well as “a large 
number of other gentlemen.”!* The leading 
speakers were Sheriff Grange and Doctor 
Clarke of Guelph. Part of Grange’s argument 
follows: 








He had collected some statistics on the subject, 
which he thought would prove that the line would 
not only pay, but would bring a return of 9 per cent 
upon the capital expended, . .!" 








It was a rosy picture, but one which was al- 
most entirely false. Again as at the previous- 
meetings, motions supporting the railway 
passed unanimously. The difficulty was, that 
most of these motions were moved and sec- 
‘onded by outsiders—men like Sheriff Grange, 
John McCrea, Mayor Bowes and Doctor 
Clarke. Esquesing’s residents were ominously 
silent. A similar situation arose when a meet 
ing was held the next day at James Wellwood’s 
home in Eramosa 

Having obtained uncontested resolutions 
from the meetings in Georgetown and Eramo- 
sa, the promoters moved on to Toronto. Again 
Sheriff Grange presented his figures on agri- 
cultural production and expected traffic. Doc- 
tor Clarke’s statements are especially interest 
ing. 




















Dr. Clarke, of Guelph, in seconding the resolution 
urged very forcibly the advantages which the citi- 
zens of Toronto generally, would derive from the 
construction of this line of railroad. He was con- 
vinced that it was no use in the present state of the 
country to expect that such a work could be con- 
structed by private enterprise, and therefore he 
looked to Municipalities as the source of necessary 
power. . .The Doctor then detailed the incidents of 
his mission to Toronto in 1846, to request the Cor- 
poration to assist them in making a macadamized 
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road from Toronto to Guelph.—That mission 
failed; but they were subsequently taken by hand 
by the Gity of Hamilton which cheerfully voted 
£12,000 to construct a road from Guelph to Dun- 
das. Hamilton was so far benefitted by that, inas- 
much as the merchants of Guelph purchased at an 
average, goods to the amount of £50,000 a year 
from the stores in Hamilton.*! 


‘The meeting unanimously supported a reso- 
lution in favour of the project,® and voted that 
Toronto should subscribe to stock in the To- 
ronto and Guelph Railroad Company to the 
amount of £100,000. - 

There were, of course, strong objections, for 
if the railway was such a sure proposition in its 
expectations, why were not private investors 
ready and willing to buy shares? The Toronto 
Railway Committee answered with this uni- 
que bit of economic philosophy: 








If our capitalists and merchants would unad- 
visably subscribe such a large amount of stock, the 
sudden abstraction of such a large amount from the 
active capital of the country, would inevitably 
produce a most injurious effect in our financial po- 
sition, and probably terminate in a panic bank- 
ruptcy and general distress. 


Upon receipt of the report of this meeting, 
the Toronto City Council agreed to purchase 
£100,000 of stock in the railroad company. 

Proceeding on the general principle that the 
best way to convince the more reluctant 
municipalities to support the railway invest 
ment was to hold referendums in the sure areas 
first, the initial vote was held in Toronto. It 
was a major disappointment. Although an 
overwhelming majority of those who voted fav- 
oured the £100,000 investment, only a small 
number of ratepayers cast ballots.» 

No sooner had the publicity campaign be- 
gun, than a new element was added. 
Hamilton’s merchants and the promoters of 
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the Great Western Railway Company decided 
o intervene. In its support for building the 
Guelph and Dundas road and the Great West- 
ern branch from Hamilton to Galt, Hamilton’s 
merchants and shippers had been intent upon 
enhancing their economic dominance in the 
vast pie-shaped area north and west of Guelph 
and Berlin, which reached almost to Owen 
Sound. The local rivalry between Galt and 
Guelph to become the main sub-centre of this 
trade was, of course, unimportant from 
Hamilton's point of view, as long as both were 
dependent upon Hamilton and Dundas for 
trade and transportation. With Toronto’s vote 
of £100,000 to build a railway to Guelph, 
Hamilton wa 











faced with the threat of a seri- 
ous loss. It was time to act. A group of 
Hamilton's leading businessmen called a pub- 
lic meeting which passed the following resolu- 
tion: 





‘The consideration of the undersigned having been 
drawn to the importance of extending the branch of 
the Great Western Railroad from Galt to Guelph, 
in order to provide at the least expense, an outlet 
for the surplus produce of the Northern Peninsula, 
it has been resolved to cause a preliminary survey 
to be immediately made of the country between 
Galt and Guelph, with the intention of taking steps 
to provide the means to build a Railroad between 
these points without delay, so that it may be ready 
to work in connection with the Galt Branch of the 
Great Western Railroad. Hamilton, November 22, 
185125 














This motion was signed by Sir Allan Mac- 
Nab, D. Melnnes and Company, Isaac Bu- 
chanan, Edward Jackson, Dennis Moore, John 
R. Holden, George S. Tiffany, H. McKenstry, 
Neil Campbell, John Young, William P. Ma 
cLaren, Richard Juson, Archibald Kerr, Hugh 
C. Baker, Daniel MacNab, Colin G. Ferrie, 
Charles A. Saddler, Daniel Kelly and John 








Fisher. ‘Two days after the Hamilton meeting, 
a delegation composed of Isaac Buchanan, Ar- 
chibald Kerr and Richard Juson journeyed to 
Guelph to open their campaign. The Hamil- 
ton strategy was simple: for their interests to be 
served it was not actually necessary to build a 
railway, but only to prevent the Toronto and 
Guelph line from being built.” 

‘The response of the Guelph residents to the 
Hamilton proposal was cool. Its strongest op- 
ponent was Edwin Hubbard, who feared that 
the Toronto intergsts would feel betrayed if 
Guelph made any statement supporting the 
Hamilton proposal. He withdrew his objection, 
however, when he was reassured that the 
‘Town Council had no intention of “interfering 
in the matter.” 








In the end, the meeting sup- 
ported this ironic resolution moved by Doctor 
Clarke and seconded by John Smith, that: 

‘This Meeting, having heard the explanations of a 
number of gentlemen from Hamilton relative to the 
construction of a Railroad from Guelph to Galt in 
connection with the Great Western Railway, be- 
lieve that it would be exceedingly beneficial to 
Guelph and the neighboring townships, and also be 
the means of bringing an immense income of traffic 
upon the Guelph and Toronto Railroad. 


Needless to say, the last thing the Hamilton 
delegation had in mind was to make Galt a 
feeder to Toronto by means of the proposed 
Galt and Guelph line, Smarting not a little at 
this rebuke, the Hamilton delegation retreat- 
ed, and the matter of a railroad between Galt 
and Guelph was dropped for some time. 

he question which remained to be an- 
swered was whether the Hamilton delegation 
had managed to shake the resolve of the 
Guelph ratepayers’ support of the Toronto 
line. To prevent this possibility the editor of 
the Guelph Advertiser wrote the following: 











We understand that some of the inhabitants, who 
are amongst the largest ratepayers, intend to vote 
against the By-law, believing that the sum of 
£25,000 will involve a greater amount of taxation 
than the Town will be able to bear. 

s is a very serious consideration; but it must 
be borne in mind that if the By-law, as it now 
stands, be not passed, its rejection will influence 
other Municipalities, and may possibly cause the 
loss of the Road, at least for some years. The ques- 
tion is-RAILROAD OR NO RAILROAD; 
RUIN OR PROSPERITY. The Road, for a year 
‘or two, will involve heavy taxation, but the rate- 
payers had far better meet such taxation than allow 
the business of the Town to droop and die; and 
Galt to rise into eminence on the ruins of their 
prosperity. .. 3 

Although the Great Western Directors 
scheduled the sod-turning of the Galt branch 
for December twelfih, the date of the Guelph 
vote, their manoeuverings apparently had lit- 
tle impact. On that date, Guelph’s ratepayers 
voted 112 to 6 (with 72 abstentions) to pur- 
chase £25,000 stock in the Toronto and 
Guelph Railway Company. Four days later, 
Guelph Township followed suit by 130 to 4 
margin. The drawback in the latter vote was 
that 416 ratepayers abstained, thereby casting 
some doubt on the validity of the by-law.” 
Nevertheless, the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway’s backers declared the votes an over- 
whelming triumph. 

From the point of view of the Railway's pro- 
moters, the critical stage to be reached was to 
acquire £150,000 in stock subscriptions. In the 
Act which chartered the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway, the total capitalization was £225,000, 
but the Act came into effect only when 
£150,000 had been subscribed and ten percent 
of that amount had been paid into the treas- 
ury. With £135,000 already guaranteed by the 
‘Toronto, Guelph and Guelph Township votes, 
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only £15,000 more was required to make the 
Company a legal entity. To attain this 
amount, the campaign now turned to Eramosa 
Township. 

In spite of an aggressive campaign, the Era 
mosa voters in January, 1852, soundly de: 
feated a vote to purchase £10,000 worth of 
stock in the Rallway.® The main objection, 
apparently, was that there was no guarantee 
that the rail line would pass through the 
Township, thus residents would not enjoy the 
rise in land values associated with the building 
of local stations and the creation of a local 
market, mills, ete.** A second by-law, to take 
£5,000 worth of stock, was brought in immedi- 
atcly after the defeat of the £10,000 by-law, 
but because of the refusal of the Railway pro- 
moters to promise them a station, Eramosa 
Township Council did not give the £5,000 by- 
law a third reading, and there the matter 
died. 

Simultancously, the railwaymen received a 
second major setback, when the Wellington 
County Council refused to endorse the Town 
and Township debentures. In January, 185 
John Smith had moved, in the Town Council, 
that: 














The Reeve be requested to urge upon the County 
Council the propriety of endorsing all Debentures 
issued by Municipal Councils within the United 
Counties for taking stock in the Toronto and 
Guelph Railroad, and that he bring in a By-law to 
that effect, in which each County, at any separa- 
tion, shalll be responsible only for the Debentures is- 
sued within their respective bounds.* 








Seconded by W.S.G. Knowles, the motion 
carried without debate. This motion was ne- 
cessitated by the fact that town and township 
debentures sold badly on the British market, 
and at huge discounts, while an endorsement 
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by the county would improve the amount re- 
ceived by the Railway Company for their sale. 
Of course, such an endorsement would make 
the County liable if, for some reason, the Town 
or Township of Guelph were unable to pay off 
their debentures when they came due. To the 
consternation of the Guelph Town Council, 
the County refused to endorse the 
debentures." In the long run, only Chingua 
cousy Township, in an effort to acquir 
tion at Brampton, voted additional municipal 
debentures to support the Railway. That vote, 
for £10,000, was carried only after the Railway 
promoters threatened to take a southern route 
through Milton, bypassing Brampton 
completely.” Thus, with £145,000 secured and 
the hopes of £5,000 more from Eramosa, the 
local Railway promoters set out to find some- 
one to undertake the building of the Toronto 
and Guelph Railway. 
PO 

Once it became clear that no substantial 
new municipal funds were likely, the Railway 
promoters began the search for private funds 
to complete the Railway’s initial financing, In 
a vigorous Toronto campaign sufficient shares 
were subscribed to allow the Railway Com- 
pany to elect its first Board of Directors. Early 
in April, 1852, the Toronto Patriot reported 


that the following amounts had been sub- 
scribed: 























‘The City of Toronto £100,000 
‘The Town of Guelph 25,000 
‘The Township of Guelph 10,000 
Private Stock 21,085 
£156,085" 


OF this amount £15,110, or £110 more than 
enough to bring the charter into effect, had ac- 
tually been paid into the treasury. 








‘The first major controversy was an attempt 
by the private shareholders to acquire com- 
plete control over the Railway’s Board of Di- 
rectors and thereby over the municipal funds. 
On March 26, 1852, a meeting of the private 
shareholders was held at Toronto's St. Law- 
rence Hall. The Guelph Advertiser gave this re- 
port of the meeting: 





‘The meeting was attended by many highly 
influential gentlemen of the city; and the following 
business was transacted: 

W. Gooderham, Esq., having been requested to 
take the Chair, and S. Thompson, Esq., to act as 
Secretary, it was 

Resolved—That as the private Stockholders in 
Toronto, to the Toronto and Guelph Railway, rep- 
resent stock to upwards of £20,000, and are besides 
the largest ratepayers in the city, they are entitled 
toa voice in the Board of Directors of the Railway, 
and trust that this matter will receive the due con- 
sideration from the Mayor and City Council, in the 
election of Directors for the ensuing year. 

Resolved, —That the following names be submit- 

ted to his worship the Mayor and the Couneil for 
their consideration, for Directors in the Board of 
the Toronto and Guelph Railway; and that the 
Mayor and Council be respectfully requested to se~ 
lect the names of Directors therefrom:— 
J. McMurrich, S. Thompson, T.D. Harris, F. Wid- 
der, J. Fiskin, E.F. Whittemore, W. Gooderham, 
W.P. Howland, L. Moffatt, W.C. Gwynne, Sheriff 
Grange, D. Patterson, J.H. Cameron, J. Arnold, 
AM. Clarke, J. Beatty, and J.G. Beard. 





‘As Mayor Bowes had been delegated by To- 
ronto City Council to vote that municipality’s 
stock, the choice of Directors was in his hands. 
‘To no one’s surprise, nine of the thirteen I 
rectors elected came from the _ private 
shareholders’ list, while the four other succt 
ful candidates were all close associates of 
Mayor Bowes. Of the thirteen, only Sheriff 
George J. Grange was from Guelph.*° In addi- 
tion, J.G, Bowes and Doctor W 




















were members of the Board by virtue of their 
positions as Mayor of Toronto and Reeve of 
Guelph. With this Board of Directors in con- 
trol, Guelph would no longer have a signifi- 
cant voice in the management of the Railway's 
affairs 

Even before the new Board had formally 
been elected, significant and disturbing news 
began to filter back to Guelph. The same day 
that the Guelph Advertiser carried the news of 
the election of Directors, it also carried a no- 
tice that the Toronto and Guelph Railw: 
Company intended to apply to the Govern- 
ment for the power to increase its capital and 
to extend the line to points on Lake Huron 
and the St. Clair River, with a branch line to 
Woodstock and London.'' 

From the point of view of Doctor Clarke 
and the Guelph businessmen, this decision was 
a betrayal of their interests. With Guelph as 
the terminus, much of the trade of Berlin and 
the area west and north of Waterloo Township 
would flow to the Guelph merchants and grain 
buyers. With the Toronto and Guelph Rail- 
way running to Berlin and west, the towns 
along the track would capture the local grain 
trade, leaving Guelph only that which was 
generated locally or flowed down the Guelph 
and Arthur Road. Doctor Clarke, however, 
did manage to win one concession. In order to 
prevent the Guelph interests from opposing the 
amendments to the charter of the Railway at 
the Legislature, the Directors of the Railway 
agreed to let the Town of Guelph reduce its 
purchase of shares from £25,000 to £10,000.” 
Mayor Bowes of Toronto explained the matter 
this way: 


















‘The Council of the Town of Guelph took £25,000 
stock before the extension to Sarnia was 
settled... .The people of Guelph since said, when it 
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was proposed to extend the road to Sarnia, that 
they should be allowed to change the amount of 
their stock from £25,000 to £10,000, and this was 
agreed to by the Board, and Dr. Clarke, of Guelph, 
refused to support the extension till he had a pledge 
that the amount should be reduced. The city of To- 
ronto wished to continue the road to Sarnia, for 
when they got there they are in a direct line to ob- 
lain the whole business of the north part of the 
State of Michigan, of Chicago, and of the State of 
Iowa. Are the people of Toronto prepared to cx- 
pend £100,000, and then stop at Guelph, and lose 
the whole of this immense business, and allow the 
Great Western to obtain it? 















Hardly had the excitement about the Sar- 
nia extension died down, than a second piece 
of news began to circulate. The actual cost of 
building the Toronto and Guelph line was not 
£210,000, as Sheriff Grange had earlier 
claimed, but a much larger figure—perhaps as 
much as £400,000. The Guelph Advertiser's re- 
sponse was a combination of shock and des- 
pondency: 





Last year it was stated by the parties who took the 
lead in placing this railroad project prominently 
before the public, that the road would certainly not 
cost more than £250,000, including rolling stock, 
and every contingent expense. Now it is estimated 
the road will cost £350,000; and probably will 
really exceed even that sum. . If the road is com- 
menced on the plan of estimates making it cost 
£400,000, it will not be built for years. The money 
cannot be raised; and even if it could, the 
road. . .would be a dead weight upon the unfortu- 
nate stockholders.!* 











The Advertiser's predictions would prove to 
be only too correct. Although numerous re- 
ports circulated through the summer and fall 
of 1852 that the Canada Company had bought 
sufficient of the Railway Company's bonds to 
complete the line to Guelph, or alternately, 
had managed to sell the bonds at a good price 
on the London market, neither report was true. 
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It was to the Grand Trunk Railway scheme 
that the Toronto and Guelph promoters now 
turned. 

Little needs to be said here about the con- 
ception, creation and building of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. Historians have long since 
agreed upon both its importance to the eco- 
nomic development of Canada, and that it was 
‘one of the most corrupt, mismanaged and 
inefficient projects ever undertaken. Put to- 
gether by a combination of British and Mont- 
real entrepreneurs, and chartered on Novem- 
ber 10, 1852, the Grand Trunk was 
surrounded by controversy from the beginning. 
‘Two weeks afier Parliament passed its Act of 
Incorporation,® the Guelph Advertiser gave this 
account of its beginnings: 





RAILWAY CHISELLING 


‘The Main Trunk Railway bill has become law in 
spite of the vigorous opposition of Messrs. [George] 
Brown and [John] Young...It is impossible to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing fearfully wrong in agreeing to give the rai 
way to Messrs. Jackson & Co, [Peto, Brassey, Jack 
son and Betts} at £10,130 per mile, Messrs. 
Chamberlain & Co., a very able firm, offered to 
build that part of the road between Montreal and 
Kingston for £6,250 per mile. Ira Gould, a wealthy 
Montreal merchant, offered, on behalf of himself 
and others, to build it for £6,000. ..In the face of 
such facts, it is impossible to understand why Mr 
Hincks should think of paying such an enormous 
sum as £10,130 per mile to this English Company; 
and equally incomprehensible how such a proposi- 
tion could be entertained by the House. Yet it is 
done, 386 miles from Hamilton to Montreal, at 
£4,000 per mile (this is about the overcharge in 
round numbers) amounts to £1,544,000. ..We can- 
not help thinking, that there must be some un- 
known reasons for such an extraordinary 
proposition.*© 




















As time would reveal, such “extraordinary 
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MAP 10: Sir John A. Macdonald's survey, 1855: 
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reasons” abounded. Cabinet members were se- 
cret partners with contractors, bribes were lav- 
ishly given, and the notoriety of the whole 
scheme would snowball as the years passed. 

In chartering the Grand Trunk, the Cana- 
dian Parliament had given it the power to 
amalgamate with any other company whose 
route would form part of the “main trunk” 
across the Canadas.” When the Toronto and 
Guelph was, at the same time, given permis- 
sion to extend its line to Sarnia," that line 
could now be amalgamated with the Grand 
Trunk, and thus receive the £3,000 per mile 
subsidy which the Provincial Government 
guaranteed to builders of the “main trunk” 
line. By these manoeuvres, it became possible 
to finance the Toronto and Guelph line until 
the British investors could be persuaded to in- 
vest. 

Key figures in the negotiations between the 
Toronto and Guelph Company and the Grand 
‘Trunk were Alexander Tilloch Galt, son of 
John Galt, John A. Macdonald, C.S. Gzowski, 
AJ. Fergusson, M.P.P., Sheriff Grange and 
Mayor J.G. Bowes, of Toronto. George J. 
Grange’s role was particularly interesting. As a 
family connection of Thomas Baring, the Brit- 
ish banker and Director of the Grand Trunk,” 
Grange had a unique position as a go-between 
and would, with A.J. Fergusson, be the only 
Guelph businessmen to profit personally by the 
amalgamation, 

As soon as it was certain that the Grand 
‘Trunk and Toronto and Guelph Amendment 
Acts were certain to pass (and perhaps as the 
price of their passage) a contract to build the 
Toronto and Guelph Railway was signed with 
CS. Gzowski and Company for £7,408 per 
mile, not including right of way or stations, for 
a total cost of £354,764." Silent partners with 























Gzowski in the firm or subsequent land deals 
were leading politicians, including Alexander 
Tilloch Galt.*! In. addition, John A. 
Macdonald," John Ross and other cabinet 
ministers were either involved in land deals 
with Gzowski® or were employed by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company at the same 
time they were members of the Cabinet.*! 

The means by which Sheriff Grange and 
AJ. Fergusson profited was more indirect. By 
receiving advance information concerning the 
route of the rail line and the location of s 
tions, they could buy up land around the site, 

ubdivide it, and sell it at a large profit. Thus 
Fergusson successfully speculated at Stratford 
and Guelph, and Grange at Berlin and 
Guelph. 
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Work on the Toronto and Guelph line be- 
gan in February, 1853, when a gang of men 
arrived in Guelph to build shanties, workshops 
and storehouses for the future construction,” 
and by April it was reported that 400 work- 
men were soon to be employed at Brampton. 
At last the project was under way. 

[t was at this point that the efforts of the 
British promoters of the Grand Trunk began 
to pay off in England. Overnight prices sky- 
rocketed, and the Grand Trunk promoters, at- 
tempting to enlarge their project, were now 
ready to complete the acquisition of the To- 
ronto and Guelph line. In May, 1853, the 
Town and Township of Guelph received iden- 
tical letters offering to take over their shares in 
the Toronto and Guelph Railway: 














Office of the Toronto & Guelph Railway 
Company, Toronto, May 5, 1853 
Sir, 


I am directed to inform you, that the Board of 
Directors of this Company have received advices 














from their agents in London, Alex. Gillespie and 
A.T. Galt, Esquires, informing them of the comple- 
tion of an arrangement for the amalgamation of the 
‘Toronto and Guelph Railway with the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, subject to the approval 
of the Stockholders of this Company, at a General 
Meeting to be summoned for that purpose, of which 
you will be duly notified, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act authorizing such amalgama- 
tion. 

Lam further directed to state, that the Contrac- 
tor, Messrs. C.S. Gzowski & Co. have authorized 
the Board to inform you, that so soon as the amal- 
gamation is duly sanctioned by the Toronto and 
Guelph Railway Company, they are prepared to 
assume the whole of the Stock held by Municipal 
Bodies in Canada, including that subscribed by the 
Municipal Council of the Township of Guelph, to 
the amount of £10,000 at par, paying interest on all 
paid up instalments. . 





S. Thompson 
Secretary & Treasurer T. & G, R.R. Co.” 


‘The municipalities were given until May 
twenty-first to make up their minds. 

At the Town Council meeting called to dis- 
cuss the Gzowski stock proposal, Doctor 
Clarke, the Reeve, felt strongly that the shares 
should be retained in hopes that the Town 
might have some voice in the Railway's man- 
agement. Several Councillors, however, were 
doubtful of the desirability or effectiveness of 
such a move. Finally it was decided by both 
the Town and Township Councils to call pub- 
lic meetings to discuss the question. In these 
deliberations, a long editorial by John Smith 
in the Guelph Advertiser was probably the deci- 
sive factor."* 

At the public meeting in Guelph, the follow- 
ing resolution, moved and seconded by Wil- 
liam Stevenson and William Day, was passed 
unanimously: 











‘That though it would be highly advantageous to 
the Town of Guelph to retain the stock in the To- 
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ronto and Guelph Railroad (believing as we do 
that it will amply repay the capital invested in it) 
nevertheless, for the various conflicting interests 
which must arise between the Municipalities and 
the private stockholders, this mecting is of opinion 
that it would be advisable to resign the stock held 
by the Town of Guelph on the terms proposed by 
Messrs. Gzowski & Co.” 





It was a wiser decision than they knew. 
Within three years the Grand Trunk was not 
only bankrupt, it was rapidly dragging the 
credit of the country down with it. Guelph and 
Guelph ‘Township could both congratulate 
themselves for having escaped a similar fate. 

In spite of early reports of rapid progress on 
the line, during 1853 very little actual con- 
struction was carried out beyond surveying 
and engineering studies. With progress lag- 
ging, rumours swept the Town that the Grand 
Trunk and Great Western Companies would 
be amalgamated, and that the Toronto and 
Guelph line would be abandoned. Fortu- 
nately Guelph’s fears were unfounded. The 
discussions concerning amalgamation between 
the Grand Trunk and the Great Western were 
eventually broken off, and the Toronto, 
Guelph and Sarnia line once again figured 
largely in the Grand Trunk plans. 

During the dismal summer of 1853, two 
bright notes appeared. In July, the Advertiser 
reprinted this note from the Montreal Herald: 














Demand for Laborers.—The walls of our city are this 
day placarded with bills, calling for five thousand 
men for that portion of the Main Trunk Line be- 
tween Toronto and Sarnia. This furnishes a sample 
of the probable demand which is likely to be cre- 
ated in this country for thews and sinues. 

Montreal Herald of the 27th® 





A week after the Montreal item, this notice 
appeared: 


‘The parties interested in the road visited Guelph 
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this week, and decided upon adopting the route 
originally surveyed, crossing the bridge at the 
Guelph Mills lengthwise, arches being thrown over 
it at each end and at some distance therefrom, to 
support metal tubes, somewhat on the principle of 
the tubular bridges on English railways. On ap- 
proaching the lot occupied by the Rev. A. Palmes 
the line separates and passes on each side of the re 
idence of that gentleman, the principal building be- 
ing taken for a passenger station and offices. A 
junction will take place again on the Market 
Square... course is then taken in the opening 
between the stores of Messrs. Richardson and Mur- 
phy, thence down Kent Street, across the farm of 
Mr. Fergusson, M.P.P., and thence towards 
Stratford.® 





In August, Guelph’s businessmen could 
finally breathe easily. On the fourth of the 
month, this notice appeared 
Samia Road—Mr. Rowland, a contractor on the 
Lower Canada Railroads, has taken thirteen miles 
of grading, hence towards Berlin; and on Saturday 
last about 150 of his workmen arrived at Guelph 
with a vast number of barrows, horses, carts, etc., to 
‘commence operations." 


At last the commercial future of the town 
was secure. 


roy 


With the Toronto and Guelph Railway 
project having been taken over first by the To- 
ronto private shareholders, and later by the 
Grand Trunk, Guelph’s leading businessmen, 
AJ. Fergusson, Sheriff George Grange and 
Doctor William Clarke, turned their minds to 
another project, this one a little closer to home. 
Having learned of the close association be- 
tween railway promotion, land speculation 











and municipal politics, they decided to under- 
take the construction of a railway from Galt to 
Guelph. Although they had publicly rejected 









the Hamilton proposals in November, 1851, no 
sooner had Guelph and Guelph Township 
voted £35,000 in municipal funds to purchase 
Toronto and Guelph Railway shares, than 
Fergusson, Grange and Clarke secretly began 
to negotiate a deal with the Hamilton busi- 
nessmen to build the Galt and Guelph line. 





Prominent in these discussions were Absalom 
Shade of Galt and Jacob Hespeler of Preston 
and New Hope (Hespeler). 

On the same day that the Guelph to Sarnia 
extension of the Toronto and Guelph Railway 
was signed into law (November 10, 1852), the 
Act incorporating the Galt and Guelph Rail- 
way Company’ was signed into law as well. Its 
incorporators represented the wealthiest busi- 
nessmen in the region: Isaac Buchanan, Wil- 
liam P. McLaren, H. McKinstry, Richard Ju- 
son, Edward Ritchie, Alexander Campbell, 
William L. Distin, John Young, George S. T 
ffany, John Fisher, Hector Munro and Andrew 
Stewart of Hamilton; Doctor James Hamilton 
of West Flamborough; Absalom Shade, An- 
drew Elliott and William Dickson of Galt; J 
cob Hespeler of Preston; and George J. Grange 
of Guelph.® Capitalized at £140,000, it was to 
run from the Great Western branch line termi- 
nus in Galt to Guelph. 

Little more of the project was heard until 
June, 1853, when a notice appeared in the 
local newspapers stating that the stock books 
for the Galt and Guelph Railway would be 
opened to subscribers at the Bank of Upper 
Canada, Hamilton; Gore Bank offices in Galt 
and Guelph; and the post office in Preston. 
The key to the promotion was a proposal that 
the Great Western should lease the line, 
thereby guaranteeing that it would be profita- 
ble, 

With the Toronto and Guelph line shat 




















it ma 


Allan’s Mill and G.T-R. Bridge, Guelph. 
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From a pencil sketch drawn by Charles Lemon in 1861, who later joined the firm of Lemon and Peterson, 
atioreys at law, with Andrew Lemon and H.W. Peterson, Jr. as partners 





now taken over by C.S. Gzowski, and the 
Grand Trunk amalgamation secure, the Guelph 
Advertiser's attitude to the Galt and Guelph 
project changed remarkably. Concerning the 
opening of the stock books, the Advertiser said: 


Guelph and Galt Raileay—By advertisement it will 
be seen that the subscription books will be opened 
in a few days, and it is equally the duty as it is the 
interest of our Municipality to make a move in the 
matter. A few thousand pounds of stock would not 
hurt us, especially as the Great Western offers to 
lease the road at 6 per cent. and keep it in repair 
for a term of 20 years. We believe a move is now 
making to present to Council the propriety of at 
once taking action in the matter. 





To no one’s surprise, there was the usual re- 
luctance on the part of the general public to 
buy shares, With dozens of such projects in 


every conceivable direction being promoted 
around the country, even more than the usual 
cynicism was being displayed by potential in- 
vestors. The Son of Temperance, for example, 
after giving a long list of Canadian railways 
contemplated or under contract, concluded by 
describing “another from the middle of Lake 
Ontario direct to the Moon, on Electrical Wires, 
suspended by counterbalancing magnetic pow- 
ers, existing between the volcanoes of the moon 
nd mother earth.” Another writer waxed 
poetic in the same journal: 


Railroad Mad! Railroad Mad!! 








Railroad mad! say what is all this clatter about, 
Speculation’s the cry of us all; 

Ho for a railroad on this splendid route, 
‘Another, for that, keep rolling the ball! 
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Did you know we were off to the moon? 
Who'll go for this grand speculation, 
‘The road will be made pretty soon, 
‘To-morrow’s the grand elevation. 
Did you hear of our glorious projects? 
A railway to Guelph is now making, 
And another by Owen Sound logics, 
Isstarted by noodles, and taking. .. 
‘There’s a bother and fuss in the west, 
‘The east’s not along in this matter, 
For Hamilton thinks she’s opprest, 
And is making a terrible clatter. 
‘There’s Buffalo's Brantford Projection, 
‘The Woodstock and Simcoe design; 
Guelph’s looking in Sarnia’s direction, 
And St. Thomas says Bertie’s divine, . 


During July and August, AJ. Fergusson, 
Sheriff George J. Grange and Doctor William 
Clarke conducted a whirlwind campaign to 
gather support for municipal purchases of 
stock in the line. On August nineteenth, Doc- 
tor Glarke, the Reeve, introduced a motion in 
the Guelph Town Council to have that munic- 
ipality take £10,000 stock in the Galt and 
Guelph line.” At the same time, a similar mo- 
ion to take £5,000 worth of shares, was made 
in the Township Council, and public meetings 
were scheduled for both municipalities 








‘On Monday last [August 19, 1853] a meeting of the 
Ratepayers of the Township of Guelph was held at 
Blyth’s tavern to consider the propriety of recom- 
mending the Council to take stock in the Galt and 
Guelph Railway. About one hundred attended, in- 
cluding a goodly portion from Guelph, the Reeve, 
B. Thurtell, Esquire, was called to the chair, and 
Mr. Davidson, acted as Secretary. 

Some conversation took place in reference to a 
understanding, that in the event of the 
ies taking stock and the road being 
it, that the Great Western Company would 
lease the same for 20 years and mect the interest on 
the amount of cost, 

Mr. Fergusson [M.P.P. and a Director of the 














Galt and Guelph] having assured the company that 
the resolutions produced bound the Great Western, 
two resolutions were passed with scarcely any oppo- 
sition, one in commendation of the work, and the 
other in favor of the Council taking stock to the 
amount of £5,000.” 


Fergusson’s assurances would become a crit 
ical element in the future of the line. Although 
the Guelph Township meeting had gone ac- 
cording to plan, other matters had not. It was 
at this point that the public became aware of 
that remarkable series of events which became 
known as the “McCracken affair.” 

In the discussions concerning the building of 
the Galt and Guelph Railway, a difference 
quickly arose between the merchants and mill- 
ers of Galt and Preston concerning the route of 
the line. From Galt’s point of view, it was de- 
sirable that the line should run directly from 
Galt to New Hope (Hespeler) and Guelph. Of 
course, Preston’s businessmen wanted the 
slightly longer route through Preston to be 
chosen. With Jacob Hespeler pushing hard for 
the Preston line, Galt’s businessmen recog- 
nized that they were in serious trouble. 

On the other hand, Guelph’s businessmen 
found that either plan had advantages. On the 
one hand, the Galt-New Hope-Guelph line 
was cheaper, but on the other hand, the Pre- 
ston route offered the possibility of making 
both that town and New Hope trading subsidi- 
aries of Guelph. For the latter reasons, the 
Guelph promoters tended to favour the Pre- 
ston route. 

The initial response of Galt’s businessmen 
was to refuse to purchase shares or to vote a 
municipal subsidy to the Galt and Guelph 
line, If they subscribed for stock and the Rail- 
way went by Preston, they were likely to be- 
come the authors of their own undoing. On the 
other hand, if they abstained from subscribing, 




















and sufficient private shares were purchased to 
allow the Galt and Guelph charter to come 
into legal effect, then the line would certainly 
be built by the Preston route. Faced with this 
dilemma, Galt’s businessmen determined upon 
acoup. 

According to the Act of Incorporation of the 
Galt and Guelph Railway, only £4,500 worth 
of shares had to be subscribed for the charter 
to come into effect. By early August this 
amount had been reached and the Provisional 
Directors called a meeting of shareholders for 
August eighteenth to elect a Board of Direc 
tors. On August seventeenth, the day before 
the proposed meeting, a number of Galt busi- 
nessmen learned the amount of shares which 
had been subscribed for in Guelph, Preston 
and Hamilton, and put their names down for 
double the total that had previously been sub- 
scribed. At twelve noon, on the eighteenth, the 
amount subscribed stood as follows: 








Stock Approximate Approximate 
Book Amount Number 
at Subscribed Shares 
Guelph”? 100 
Hamilton £2,500 100 
Preston £3,000 120 
Galt £15,750 630 





‘The purpose of the Galt coup was not to see 
the Galt and Guelph line built, but rather to 
seize control of the Board of Directors in order 
to scuttle the whole project.” 





In light of Galt’s large, if late, subscription 
for shares, the railway promoters first at- 
tempted to make a deal regarding the election 
of Directors. The Galt shareholders, however, 
fearing ruin, were in no mood to compromise. 
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‘The Advertiser described the scene: 


A proposal was made to give Guelph three Direc- 
tors, and Preston, Galt and Hamilton two each, but 
this was spurned by the Galt agents, and a determi- 
nation exhibited to carry the day. But this time 
they found others as keen as themselves, and it is a 
fact that “Henry McCracken, Bar-Keeper, City 
Hotel [Hamilton], subscribed to the Preston Stock 
Book for £25,000,—a thousand shares.””* 

Jacob Hespeler, holding McGracken’s 
proxy, now proceeded to exercise the votes de- 
rived from MeCracken’s shares, and swept all 
nine Directorships from the Galt candidates. 
‘The results of voting were: Sir A.N, MacNab, 
1920; Sheriff Grange, 1920; GS. Tiffany, 
1920; Dr. Clarke, 1310; George Sunley, 1310; 
Col. Hewat, 1310; Jacob Hespeler, 1310; Ab- 
raham Erb, 1310; R. Juson, 1310; John 
Davidson, 634; James Crombie, 634; M.C. 
Lutz, 634; Wm. Robinson, 634; D. Ramore, 
634; E. Irving, 634; and a Mr. Morton, 20. 
Thus of those elected, four (Grange, Clarke, 
Sunley and Hewat) were from Guelph, three 
(MacNab, Tiffany and Juson) were from 
Hamilton, and two (Hespeler and Erb) were 
from Preston, 

Having lost the struggle to control the Galt 
and Guelph line, the Galt subscribers were in a 
serious dilemma. ‘The Directors of the Railway 
had the right, under the law, to sue them for 
the full £15,750 for which they had signed, and 
exhibited every intention of so doing. The 
Guelph Advertiser showed little sympathy for 
their plight: 























However amazed then, or indignant now, the Galt 
people have no just grounds of complaint. They 
subscribed for stock for which they never intended 
to pay, for a road they never intended should be 
built, and by this dodge they hoped to effect their 
purpose; but they appeared to forget that amongst 
adepts at dodging, chiselling, if you like, it was a 
dangerous game to play at; and if Mr. Hespeler un- 
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derstands these things well now, it is not long since 
he and the Dutchmen of Waterloo were the pupils 
of Gait in the County Town business. . ..And when 
taught the art of railway manoeuvring how quickly 
they went to the root of the matter, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Henry McCracken." 


From the point of view of the Guelph pro- 
moters and Jacob Hespeler, the choice of 
Henry McCracken, “bar-keeper”, was the key 
to the affair. Whereas the Galt signers such as 
John Davidson, James Crombie, M.C. Lutz, 
William Robinson, D, Ramore and E. Irving 
were men with considerable property, and thus 
could be sued for their stock subscriptions (in- 
deed, they had paid into the treasury of the 
Galt and Guelph Railway Company five per- 
cent of the face value of their shares), Henry 
McCracken was penniless and, as Hespeler’s 
nominee, was perfectly safe in so doing. By us- 
ing McCracken in this way, Hespeler, Fergus- 
son, Grange and Clarke were secure from re- 
prisals had the Galt forces triumphed 

Henry McCracken was well rewarded for 
his efforts, A year after the “affair” this notice 
appeared in a Hamilton newspaper: 








We perceive that Mr. Henry McCracken, an old 
resident of this city, and bar-tender at the City Ho- 
tel for some four years, has opened the Burlington 
Hotel, and furnished it throughout with entirely 
new furniture, etc. We have no doubt that this ho- 
tel will, under Mr. MeCracken’s management, be 
well patronised by the travelling community, as he 
has had many years experience in the business.” 


The Guelph Advertiser, noticing McCracken’ 
new venture, commented with more than its 
usual irony 





Mr. McCracken —Some names become household 
words, some people rise to immense importance, 
and some perform acts of merit or of demerit, that, 
make their names immortal. . ..Who will not sup- 


port Mr. McCracken, after the benefit he has con- 
ferred upon Guelph? We shall certainly visit him if 
only to see the man who, as an act of patriotism or 
charity, took £25,000 in the Galt and Guelph 
Railway.” 


Having defeated their Galt opponents, the 
promoters of the Galt and Guelph line were 
ready to swing into full activity in the process 
of persuading municipalities to purchase 
shares in the line. In quick order, notices were 
published in Hamilton (£10,000), Preston 
(£10,000) and Guelph (£10,000) that public 
meetings were to be held to discuss the appro- 
priate by-laws. No doubt to their surprise, the 
promoters encountered stiff resistance from 
both the Guelph Herald and Advertiser. In the lat 
ter paper, John Smith, using his old pen name 
“Aliquis”, opened the anti-railway campaign 
with this letter to the editor: 


Sir,—Has it not occurred to you that the rail chi- 
selling so rife elsewhere is now being enacted very 
near home? 

Don’t you believe that the Great Western would 
build the route from Galt to Guelph without the 
cost to us of a single sixpence, if some of our med- 
dling friends would not interfere; or perhaps, even 
build on a route by which we could get to Hamil- 
ton in 28 miles, instead of 46—the length of the 
Galt route? 

Shouldn’t we be grateful that our local position 
and commercial importance are sufficient stock for 
us to subscribe to ensure the completion of the road, 
without adding to our debt—now becoming 
burdensome?” 


With both the Guelph Herald and Advertiser 
convinced that the Galt and Guelph Railway 
Company was at best a bungled job and at 
worst an outright fraud upon the 
municipalities” the line’s Directors. found 
themselves facing a barrage of complaints and 
criticism. In order to counteract this attack, 














the Directors decided to fight fire with fire by 
founding their own newspaper, the Mercury, 
under the direction of George M. Keeling, ex- 
editor of the Advertiser" The first edition of this 
newspaper appeared on September 17, 1853, 
just in time to lead the fight for municipal 
backing for the line. 





At a second meeting in Guelph Township, 
held on September twenty-second, Doctor 
Clarke mounted a strong counter-attack to the 
made by the Herald and Advertiser 
cting was a noisy, tumultuous gather- 
ing, with Doctor Clarke, in particular, in- 
volved in angry charges and name calling. 
Nonetheless, the ‘Township ratepayers were 
strongly in favour of the investment, while the 
Guelph Town vote was unanimous in. its 
support." Within a couple of weeks the Pre- 
ston and Hamilton ratepayers also demon- 
strated their willingness to invest in the line." 
‘The Galt and Guelph Directors with these 
votes had the assurance of £35,000 in munici- 
pal funds with which to begin. 

In the meantime, the Galt subscribers had 
not been idle, Facing both personal and mu- 
nicipal ruin if the result of the shareholders 
meeting stood, they took the matter to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in an attempt to have 
the election of the Guelph, Hamilton and Pre- 
ston Directors declared invalid. This Court, 
however, ruled that it had no jurisdiction in 
the case.** In order to give the municipal cam- 
paigns in Guelph and Guelph Township an 
impetus at a crucial moment, A.J. Fergusson’s 
law firm published this advertisement on Sep- 
tember 22, 1 



































Gaur AND GueLpHt RatLway ComPy 

Understanding that various exaggerated and un- 
founded reports have been circulated relative to the 
legal proceedings arising out of the late election of 
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Directors of the above Company, and having been 
engaged professionally in the matter in question, 
we think it right to inform the public that there are 
not, never have been, nor can be any proceedings 
in regard to the said election in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and that the only proceeding which has been 
instituted was an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench on the part of certain gentlemen 
resident in Galt and claiming a right to seats as Di- 
rectors, in the place of certain of the existing Direc- 
tors and further that we have learned by letter from 
‘Toronto that the said application was on Tuesday 
last, refused by the Court of Queen’s Bench, which 
finally disposes of the question, 

Fergusson & Kingsmill®? 





Despite Fergusson’s assurances that the Galt 
shareholders had no recourse to the Court of 
Chancery, they promptly took their case to 
that Court and received a favourable hearing. 
‘The Galt and Guelph Directors, facing a possi- 
ble loss of the suit were forced to offer a negoti- 
ated settlement; if the Galt shareholders would 
withdraw their suit, they would be allowed to 
return their shares to the Company without li- 
ability, and, as well, have their deposits re- 
turned. Each party was to pay their own legal 
costs. ‘The Galt shareholders agreed. 

‘The loss of the Galt shares was a severe blow 
to the finances of the Railway Company. Al- 
though the £35,000 of municipal stock was still 
intact, the private shares had, at a stroke, been 
reduced by almost two-thirds from £23,750 to 
£8,000—and a good deal of the remainder was 
rapidly proving to be uncollectable. 

In the face of this crisis, the Galt and 
Guelph Directors, apparently believing that a 
bold face and a strong offence was the best 
strategy, pushed ahead as though the future of 
the Railway was never in doubt. In October, 
1853, they placed a notice in the Guelph news- 
papers stating that they intended to apply to 
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Parliament for a charter to build a railway 
from Guelph to Owen Sound." At the same 
time, the Directors of the Buffalo and Brant- 
ford Railway gave notice that they were ap- 
plying for a charter to build the “Brantford, 
Guelph and Owen Sound Direct Railway 
Company.” Commenting on Sheriff Grange’s 
involvement in the promotion of the 
“Brantford, Guelph and Owen Sound Direct 
Railway Company,” the Advertiser said: 











TAKING CARE OF ForEIGN INTERESTS.— 


We understand that Mr. Sheriff Grange, has gone 
to Quebec, under the sanction of Mr. Carney, 
[Reeve] of Owen Sound, to look after the interests 
of Buffalo and Guelph by endeavoring to get the 
sanction of Parliament to a line of Road from 
Owen Sound via Guelph to Buffalo. He will have 
his trouble for his pains. We are confident that Par- 
liament will sanction no line so injurious to the 
Grand ‘Trunk Railway as this would be.” 





‘The Advertiser was correc estimation of 
the chances of the Brantford, Guelph and 
Owen Sound receiving a charter. In spite of 
this setback, Grange and his associates would 
continue to push for a charter for a railway (0 
Owen Sound. Although neither of the Owen 
Sound railway projects had a chance of being 
financed or built in 1853, they were both inva- 
luable to their promoters in maintaining pub- 
lic confidence in the faltering lines of which 
they were extensions. 

In January, 1854, the Mercwy announced 
the details of the contract to build the Galt 
and Guelph rail line 


‘The contract for this line of Railway was given to 
General Orville Clarke by the Board of 
Directors....The amount of General Clarke's 
tender was £112,000; it was neither the highest nor 
the lowest, but deemed the most advantageous. The 
General is bound to make the road ready for the 
Cars by the Ist of January, 1855, to purchase the 





right of way, and to build the line and all the Sta- 
tions on it, for the sum named. He will require no 
cash down, but will take Municipal Debentures, 
£50,000 in Road Bonds and the balance in Road 
Stock? 

‘This deal would have made General Clarke 
by far the largest individual shareholder, own- 
ing some £17,000 in stock. 

In commenting on the Galt and Guelph 
contract, the Mercury once again reaffirmed 
that: 

The Great Western Company will lease the road at 
6 per cent. for 20 years. They have guaranteed 6 
per cent., but are also bound to give half of what 
additional profits may accrue. Thus, if the line pay 
10 per cent., they will give 8 per cent.; but are 
bound to give 6 per cent, under any 
circumstances. 











Unfortunately for the peace of mind of the 
municipal councils, the contract was by no 
means settled. Ata mecting of Directors held 
on March 22, 1854, it was announced that a 
second contract had been signed. Upon this 
news the Advertiser commented: 


It must be a satisfaction to think that the road will 
be finished in a year or eighteen months, and that 
the Great Western will coentually take the whole 
affair. But that satisfaction is not without alloy 
when it is known that the work was not freely 
offered to public competition, the route not selected 
with a single eye to the benefit of the stockholders, 
and that after humbugging General Clarke out of 
the contract it has fallen into the hands of two of 
the Directors in conjunction with Messrs. Cotton 
and McDonald. 








At long last, the Galt and Guelph Railway 
appeared ready to get under way. 

‘On May 12, 1854, the formal sod turning of 
the Railway was held at Preston. The Galt 
Reformer displayed the pique felt by that 
Town’s business community at the 
“McCracken affair” and subsequent events: 














‘This splendid affair came off last Friday at 
Preston. . . Honest Dr. Clarke made an oration be- 
hind the Catholic Church, “in his usual style.” Mr. 
‘Tiffany and Mr. Hespeler also did their first-best to 
heighten the effect of the glorious occasion of break- 
ing the first clod on the honourable line of railway 
projected from Guelph hithersward.... A cold 
luncheon at Mr. Klotz’s constituted the whole fod- 
der supplied at the ‘great celebration’. . . By. three 
o'clock, with the exception of about one hundred 
people standing near Mr. Hespeler’s store, the long 
single strect of the ambitious railroad village of Pre- 
ston, was as deserted and dismal as it is upon any 
ordinary day.’ 











In spite of the official sod turning, the tur- 
moil surrounding the contract to build the 
Galt and Guelph was not yet over. A month 
after that event the newspapers carried the 
news that yet another contractor had been 
found: 


Galt and Guelph Railway. After much shuffling and 
cutting, the transfer of the contract from General 
Clarke, the Great Western pet, to Messrs. Cotton & 
o., and various hitchings backward and forward, 
we are glad to learn that it at last devolves upon 
Mr. Rowland the preparation of the road for the 
iron. Mr. Rowland has obtained for himself a good 
name in this neighborhood for promptness and 
efficiency in the performance of his contracts on the 
Grand Trunk hence [from Guelph] to Berlin, and 
he will doubtless push on this contract in a manner 
equally satisfactory —We learn that the road will 
be opened in less than twelve months from this 
date. 





At the same time, Rowland began advertis- 
ing for tenders to chop, clear and grub the 
stumps and roots along the right-of-way, and 
for passenger depots, freight and engine hous- 
es, and other out-buildings at Preston, New 
Hope and Guelph.” On July fourteenth, addi- 
tional tenders were called for masonry work on 
the bridges and culverts. By August seventh, 
the usually sceptical Guelph Advertiser reported 
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two most encouraging pieces of news: the long 
delayed Galt branch of the Great Western 
would be open to traffic on August fourteenth, 
and that the Galt and Guelph Railway was 
scheduled to be completed and open to travel 
as far as Preston in short order. 

With construction on the Grand Trunk 
slowed to a crawl by continuing financial 
difficulties, here was good news indeed. For a 
time, local hostility to the Galt and Guelph 
Company’s Directors was submerged in the ex- 
pectations of increased trade and prosperity. 

In spite of the optimistic assurances of sum- 
mer, the cold winds of November soon uncov- 
ered the truth about the finances of the Galt 
and Guelph line. Far from having completed 
the financing of the project, the Directors had 
merely been using the municipal investment to 
put on a show of activity while they sold off 
their land around the prospective railway 
stations.” With the municipal money exhaust- 
ed, construction stopped. On November 
twenty-fifth, this report startled local readers: 
‘The works on the Galt and Guelph Railway, which 
lately have been carried on with considerable vigor, 
were brought to a stand still at the commencement 
of this week, in consequence of the wages of the 
workmen not being forthcoming. We learn, how- 
ever, that this will be soon remedied, and that the 
work will shortly be recommenced. A considerable 
part of the line between Galt and Preston is now 
ready for the rails, and a few weeks’ active work 
will see it completed, although we doubt much if it 
will be in operation for some lime to come.'® 











With the affairs of the Galt and Guelph 
Railway in complete disarray, the truth about 
its promotion began to come out. There was no 
contract with the Great Western to lease the 
completed line and to guarantee the payment 
of interest on the municipal bonds; there was 
no obligation by the contractor to pay the in- 
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terest on the municipal bonds during the line's 
construction; there was no commitment by the 
contractor to take the Railway Company’s 
stock or bonds as payment to complete the 
works. In a word, the municipal money had 
been spent; the treasury of the Railway Com- 
pany was empty; and, unless matters changed 
drastically, Guelph’s investment was gone. In 
January, 1855, in reviewing the whole affair, 
the Advertiser gave this bitter summation: 





‘The assurance was given by our leading men, 
the men of honor and integrity in the place, that 
the advantage of the road to the Town would be 
immense, whilst neither principal nor interest 
would be required from Municipalities for twenty 
years. On such representation scarcely a word was 
uttered against an investment of £10,000. In the 
Township a different feeling prevailed, and it re- 
quired great efforts on the part of Mr. Sheriff 
Grange, Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Fergusson, to induce 
the taxpayers to sanction the stock taking by their 
votes. Again and again were the ratepayers told 
that no interest on the Debentures would be de- 
manded of the Township for twenty years, that the 
Great Western Company had agreed to lease the 
road, at the interest on the investment, and that the 
Contractor would pay the interest until they had 
finished the contract. 

But, instead of that being the case. . . the very 
men who thus represented the matter aided in let- 
ting out the Contract for the road at a very brief 
space of time afterwards, without any stipulations 
whatever as to interest being paid during construc- 
tion of the road and without any guarantee that the 
Great Western would lease it. 

‘The Town of Guelph has a deep interest in this 
road, and are liable to pay £600 a year of interest 
on their Stock which will amount to 10d. or 11d. in 
the £ [equivalent to 42 to 46 mills on the dollar] 
over and above the present rates. Is it not then, 
right and proper that some knowledge of the trans- 
actions of the Board should be made public, and 
that the interests of the Municipality should be 
more fully represented and protected than 

















heretofore?!" 








The release of the Annual Report of the 
Galt and Guelph Railway Company for 1854 
provided yet another shock. Although it re- 
quired at least £6,000 of shares to be held by 
the Directors so they could qualify to become 
members of the Board of Directors, the bal- 

ce sheet revealed that only £2,453 had actu- 
received from all 
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ally 
shareholders." In commen 
Report, John Smith, editor 
said: 


private 
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The Galt and Guelph Railway will form a connecting 
link between this Town and Hamilton, whilst it 
will unite the Grand Trunk with the Great West- 
erm, making Guelph an important station on the 
former line. The completion of the road will thus 
prove of consequence to Guelph, in addition to the 
instalment which she has of £10,000 stock in the 
Company. But the Galt and Guelph Railway 
un-finished will stand forth as a memento of the 
rashness and folly of those who commenced the 
work without the prospect of means to complete 
it... 08 





Clearly, if Guelph’s good name and invest- 
ment were to be protected, something had to 
be done. 

As the spring of 1855 approached and the 
construction season opened, the Great Western 
decided to take a hand. With the Grand 
Trunk crossing the traditional flow of grain 
from the north-west, Hamilton. busine 
were anxious to sei cond branch of the 
Great Western reach Berlin. Unless the Galt to 
Preston section of the Galt and Guelph were 
finished, this would be impossible. Thus the 
Great Western offered the Galt and Guelph 
line a deal: it would sell the Galt and Guelph 
sufficient rails to finish that line for £32,000. 
To pay for these rails the Galt and Guelph 
would give the Great Western £50,000 of six 
percent first mortgage bonds, payable in seven 
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years.!" Early in June work began again on 
the Galt to Preston section of the line. 

It was at this point that the Guelph Town 
Council under the leadership of John Smith, 
the Recve, decided to intervene to save the 
‘Town’s interest in the Galt and Guelph line. 
On June 4, 1855, Doctor Clarke appeared be- 
fore a special meeting of the Town Council 
with yet another proposition, Because of the 
Great Western mortgage and the depressed 
money market, Galt and Guelph Railway 
Company bonds were virtually worthless on 
the open market, while municipal debentures 
were selling at a large discount. Doctor Clarke 
proposed that the Town of Guelph should bor- 
row £20,000 from the Municipal Loan Fund 
and lend it to the Railway. In return, Guelph 
would receive a combination of municipal de- 
bentures and railway second mortgage bonds 
with an equivalent face value.!® Taking mar- 
ket values into consideration, Doctor Clarke 
was in effect asking the Town for an indirect 
subsidy of something over £10,000. The pro- 
position had the advantage, however, that for 











the ordinary taxpayer it appeared to cost the 
‘Town nothing. 

After a lengthy discussion during which 
Doctor Clarke once again made the oft-re- 
peated assertion that the proposition would 
never cost the Town a penny, John Watt 
moved and Peter Gow seconded this motion: 


That this Council view with favor the proposition 
to raise £20,000 under the Municipal Loan Fund 
‘Act, for the purpose of completing the Guelph and 
Galt Railway, and on the undertaking of the Direc- 
tors of that Company, that the debentures not yet 
issued of the Municipalities holding Stock in that 
road be transferred to the Town of Guelph, this 
Council pledge themselves to endeavor (subject to 
the opinion of the ratepayers) to obtain such loan, 
with the understanding that £15,000 of the sum so 
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to be raised be expended on the line of Road be- 
tween New Hope and Guelph, commencing at said 
‘Town of Guelph. . . .!°° 








After several bitter meetings in which Doc- 
tor Clarke strongly objected to any examina- 
tion of the Railway's books or any conditions 
being placed upon the loan, the Railway's Di- 
rectors ultimately accepted the Town's 
terms.” On August I, 1855, the Town Council 
finally passed the by-law to lend the Railway 
£20,000." With this incentive, the Great 
Western agreed to yndertake the construction 
of the line from New Hope to Guelph." With 
the Great Western in charge of construction 
work progressed slowly but steadily, the line to 
Preston being opened in December, 1856, and 
to Guelph on September 26, 1857. 

There was as yet, however, one more act to 
be played out in the chequered drama of the 
Galt and Guelph Railway. One of the steps 
taken by the municipalities to protect their in 
terests in the Galt and Guelph Railway's trou- 
bled affairs, was to ask the Legislature for an 
amendment to that Company’s charter which 
would allow any municipalities owning at least 
25,000 worth of shares to elect one Director to 
the line’s Board of Directors. This amendment 
became effective in October, 1855. No sooner 
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had the new Directors taken office than they 
were met by a demand from Sheriff Grange 
and Jacob Hespeler for £1,500 each as pay- 
ment for the land upon which the stations in 
New Hope and Guelph were built. 

When the contracts to build the Galt and 
Guelph Railway had first been let, Sheriff 
Grange and Jacob Hespeler, in addition to 
performing their duties as President and Di- 
rector of the line, were appointed by the Board 
of Directors to purchase the land necessary for 
the stations and right-of-way. As was usually 
the case in such railway promotions, Grange 
and Hespeler had placed the stations in the 
middle of property which they either owned 
previously, or had purchased before announc- 
ing where the railway was to run. Thus the 
station at Preston was placed well away from 
the business district in order to benefit two of 
the Directors, George S. Tiffany, of Hamilton, 
and Jacob Hespeler. Concerning the Preston 
station, the Galt Reporter said: 











At Preston, the road runs on the north side of the 
‘Town, till it reaches the farm of Mr. Henry Hagey, 
situated north of the Roman Catholic Church, 
where the terminus buildings are to be erected, and 
the business of the road concentrated. It will thus 
be seen that New Cambridge, the most thriving 
part of the Village of Preston, is to be sacrificed to 
building up the eastern and ruinous part of the 
aforesaid Village, in which Mr. Hespeler has some 
property. And it will also be seen that the north 
side of the Village has been chosen for the site of 
the Railway buildings, instead of the south side, 
which is their natural and most generally beneficial 
location, because Messrs. Tiffany and Hespeler had 
purchased some land there for a terminus, which 
they sold to the Company at an enormous advance, 
and made themselves rich at the expense of the 
people of Preston." 











ilarly, the station in New Hope was 
erected on property owned by Jacob Hespeler, 





and the Guelph Station was scheduled to be 
built on a farm west of Guelph which Sheriff 
Grange had purchased from William Day." 
Having located the stations on their properties, 
Hespeler and Grange had proceeded to subdi- 
vide the remainder of their land and to sell it 


off at high prices.!"? 
It was usually the case that when railway 
directors set up such “insider” land transac- 


tions, they justified their actions by “donating” 
the station site to the railway. As an encou! 
agement to landowners to sell rights-of-way 
cheaply to the Galt and Guelph Railway both 
Hespeler and Grange had announced to the 
public that they had made just such 
donations. In fact, although they had been 
paid by the Galt and Guelph Railway Com- 
pany to purchase rights-of-way, and in every 
other case had done so, neither Hespeler nor 
Grange had transferred title of the station sites 
to the Railway Company. As soon as they lost 
control of the Railway’s Board of Directors to 
the newly-appointed municipal representa- 
tives, both demanded payment for the station 
sites 

The Guelph Town Council, led by Mayor 
John Smith, was furious. Their initial reaction 
was simply to reject the demands for £1,500 
cach from Hespeler and Grange, but were per- 
suaded to accept arbitration in order to sa 
the costs of litigation. To the Town’s astonish- 
ment, the arbitrators awarded Grange £3,500 
and Hespeler £1,000.'" Although the ‘Town 
Council sought alternate remedies, such as 
proposing to the Great Western that the sta- 
tions should be moved to other sites,'!> in the 
end, Hespeler and Grange had to be paid. 

When the Galt and Guelph Railway w: 
finally opened on September 28, 1857, ever} 
one involved heaved a sigh of relief. For a mere 
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fiftcen miles of track, more promises had been 
broken, more harsh words uttered, and more 
hopes shattered, than for any equivalent line 
in the country. In this case, Guelph had paid 
dearly for its economic development. 
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In spite of almost endless schemes, scandals 
and rumours, construction on the Toronto and 
Guelph section of the Grand Trunk made 
steady progress through 1854 and 1855, Al- 
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though shortage of funds had caused the Strat- 
ford to Sarnia section to be allowed to lapse for 
several years, and delayed the completion of 
the Toronto and Guelph section well past its 
initially predicted opening date, on January 
30, 1856, a train carrying the Governor-Gen- 
eral, Sir Edmund Head, and various Railway 
and Government officials managed to reach 
Guelph over the still unballasted track. 

While the Grand Trunk officials had in- 
tended that the visit to Guelph should be 












Scene of Guelph circa 1855. Note that the Railway is incomplete 
and that the Town Hall has not been constructed. 
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unofficial—no more than an inspection tour of 
the route—the last minute decision by the 
Governor-General to join the party changed 
the situation considerably. Rumours had cir- 
culated in Guelph for a week previous to the 
occasion that Guelph’s first train was about to 
arrive. It was only by accident, however, on 
January owenty-ninth that James Webster, in 





a telegraphic communication on another sub- 
ject, received the news that the Governor-Gen- 
eral would be included in the Railway party 

The Grand Trunk party included twenty- 
three members led by the Governor-General, 
the Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, 
three High Court Justices (Richards, Burns 
and Chancellor Blake), and the Mayor and 
ex-Mayor of Toronto. They were met by A.J 
Fergusson, M.P.P., Sheriff Grange, and a bevy 
of County and ‘Town officers and officials. 
After addresses read by the Warden, the May- 
or, and the President of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, both delegations lunched at Thorp’s Brit- 
ish Hotel. The whole event, in spite of the 
hurried preparations,” was a smashing suc- 
cess, and left the Town looking forward ¢ 
gerly to the official opening of the line, and the 
commencement of regular freight and passen- 
ger service to Toronto. 

As the spring of 1856 passed and the final 
stages of work on the Toronto and Guelph line 
were completed, excitement mounted in 
Guelph. Throughout May and early June 
rumours circulated, speeches were prepared, 
and finery readied in anticipation of the cele- 
bration of the historic event. On Tuesday, 
June tenth, a train carrying some of the Grand 
Trunk Directors and contractors passed ove 
the railroad from Toronto to Guelph, and the 
informed newspaper reporters that they 
generally much gratified with what they had 
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seen.”""” On Thursday evening, the twelfth, 
the Mayor of Guelph, John Smith, received a 
telegram from the President of the Grand 
‘Trunk Railway Company, informing him that 
the President had invited the members of both 
Houses of the Legislature to visit Guelph on 
Saturday, June fourteenth, to take part in the 
official opening ceremonies.!"® The Advertiser 
commented: 





We fully anticipate that during this [Saturday] 
afternoon the Governor-General, the members of 
the Executive Council, and of the House of Assem- 
bly, will visit Guelph," 


Immediately plans went ahead to decorate 
the Town and to put on a display that would 
live long in the memories of all those present. 
In the meantime, matters had become com- 
plicated in Toronto where the Assembly was 
sitting. The Toronto Leader gave this report: 





Yesterday (Friday the thirteenth of June] the Min- 
istry opposed the acceptance of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Directors to take a trip by special train to 
Guelph to-day, at one o'clock. After the invitation 
had been read by the Speaker, Mr. Solicitor-Gen- 
eral Smith, who had a notice on the paper that the 
House meet to-day [Saturday the fourteenth] at 
one and sit till six, professed to be sorry at this 
clashing between his motion and the invitation. 
Mr. Drummond, however, moved an amendment 
that would have rendered it possible for the House 
to accept the invitation without interfering with the 
progress of the public business: that the hour of 
meeting to-day should be ten instead of one, and 
that it rise in time to go by the train.1® 











This amendment was defeated. As a result 
of the Government’s decision to continue the 
sitting on Saturday, only a few of the members 
of Parliament could get away to join the cele- 
brations. Unfortunately, the residents of 
Guelph were apparently not informed of this 
change of plan. 




















‘The Grand Trunk Railway station 
as it appeared circa 1908. 


On Saturday, June fourteenth, a party of 
about hundred persons, comprised of 
“some of the members of the Legislative A 
sembly, a few of the Legislative Council, quite 
a number of the Clerks of the two Houses, and 
a few of the citizens of Toronto, the Directors, 
Contractors, etc 


two 














2 set out by train to see the 
line and to take part in the Guelph ceremo- 
nies. 

Meanwhile, in Guelph, a large crowd had 
gathered in anticipation of the arrival of Gov- 
ernor-General Sir Edmund Head, who, it wi 
supposed, was on the train, As the train ap- 
proached, a number of members of Parlia- 
ment, apparently a little the worse for a cham- 
pagne lunchcon,"® prepared a surprise for the 
welcoming crowd in Guelph. The Leader 
offered this description: 











Some of the worthy M.P.P’s it is said concocted a 





scheme to introduce Mr. Shaw, the M.P.P. for La- 
nark, to the inhabitants of Guelph as the Gover- 
nor-General. Accordingly when the hon. gentlemen 
stepped out of the cars, they took off their hats and 
gave him a hearty cheer as the Governor-General. 
Mr. Rankin, the hon. member for Essex, then took 
‘Mr. Shaw’s arm and they walked along to the new 
hotel [Horwood’s, now the Royal] followed by 
nearly all the excursionists, with a large turnout of 
townspeople. Upstairs the gentlemen marched and 
made their appearance on the balcony in front of 
the hotel, which was speedily surrounded by a large 
crowd of persons eager to get a glimpse of His 
cellency. The hon. member for Essex, without paus- 
ing for a moment to define his new position, intro- 
duced Mr. Shaw to the audience as Sir Edmund 
Head, the Governor-General of Canada. His Excel- 
lency then came forward, and stated that he had 
come to Guelph along with a number of their rep- 
resentatives, both from Upper Canada and Lower 
Canada. . . .He was happy to see so large and thriv- 
ing a town as Guelph, and he was sure that the rep- 

nntatives of the people now that they had 
witnessed the beautiful country through which they 
had passed—and the magnificent road over which 
they had travelled, would go back to their places in 
the Legislature, determined to meet in a more lib- 
eral spirit the demands which the Grand Trunk 
had made upon them, 

Mr. Turcotte then came forward and spoke at 
some length, referring to the necessity of maintain- 
ing the Union intact, and the fact that if they did 
so, the two provinces, each representing the most 
civilized nations on the earth, would, by the combi 
nation of French vivacity with English reserve, 
make the most noble people in the world.!”* 























At this point in the charade, Foley, the M.-P. 
for Waterloo, attempted to address the audi- 
ence to expose the fraud which had been 
perpetrated on the citizens of Guelph. The 
Leader continued: 
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Mr. Foley, the hon. member for Waterloo, came 
forward—seemingly in a state of great excitement. 
He said that a fraud had been practiced upon 
them.... Gentlemen, you have been imposed 
upon—most foully imposed upon. You have been 
led to believe that the Governor-General is here to- 
day, while he is not here. (Here the hon. gentleman 
was forcibly dragged from the front of the balcony, 
perhaps in mercy to himself, for he was speaking 
above his strength.)!?* 


‘At this point the scene broke down ina g 
cral tumult of shouting, pushing, booing and 
uproar which ended only with the train re- 
turning to Toronto. 

The shock and anger felt across the Prov- 
ince at this display of drunken boorishness by 
members of the Assembly was exceeded only 
by Guelph’s chagrin that their great day had 
been so utterly spoiled. 
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If the unpleasant surprises and disappoint- 
ments that had accompanied the building of 
the first main roads and railways to Guelph 
never seemed to end, there were compensa- 
tions. The economic boom created by railway 
building, land speculation and high prices for 
created by the Crimean War, 
changed Guelph’s face forever. By 1857, 
Guelph’s economy had so grown and devel- 
oped that the fears and insecurities felt in 1851 
were remembered only as a bad dream. 
Keefer’s vision of the transformation of Sleepy 
Hollow had taken on material reality in the 
transformation of Guelph. For Guelph’s resi- 
dents, the future seemed to be unlimited. 























Guelph Town Hall from Map of Town of Guelph by Thomas W. Cooper, 1862. 
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Guelph achieves 
Town Status 











No sooner had the residents of the Town of 
Guelph voted ‘to take shares in the Toronto 
and Guelph Railway Company, than local 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and __ innkeepers 
jumped on the railroad band wagon. Swallows 
and Irons, proprietors of the “Manches 
House”, selling dry goods, clothing, groceries, 
boots and shoes, renamed their business “The 
Railroad Depot” cash store, while D. Byrns, 
shoemaker, advertised the “Railroad Boot and 
Shoe Store”, and the “Railroad Inn”, lot 15 
Market Square, was offered for sale.! 

In June of 1852 the Guelph Advertiser report 
ed: 














During the coming summer, a considerable number 
of buildings, of “various sorts and sizes,” will be 
erected in this locality. Sundry valuable Town Lots 
have been purchased by gentlemen from Toronto 
and other places for building purposes; and there is, 
every sign of there being more than ordinary activ- 
ity and prosperity in the Town during the present 





Once actual construction of the Toronto 
and Guelph line was under way, and the Galt 
and Guelph line negotiations started, the 
image of Guelph as a place filled with oppor- 
tunity was greatly enhanced. In April, 1853, 





John Smith, 
Reeve, 1855, Mayor 1856. 
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the Advertiser made this estimation of the situa- 
tion: 


Town Assessment.—Although circumstances have oc- 
curred to reduce in some instances the assessed 
value of property in the Town, we are happy in be- 
ing able to state that on the whole there will be an 
advance over last year of upwards of £1,000 or 
about 11 per cent. This is gratifying, but we fully 
anticipate that the railroad will next year increase 
the present assessment fully 20 per cent. Up to this 
time the Town has scarcely felt that the works are 
progressing, but the cutting of stone, building of the 
Station House, and laying the rails, will not only 
make the place appear busy, but will make it so.’ 


‘As work on the Grand Trunk Railway be- 
gan in earnest in the summer of 1853, the 
tempo of economic life throughout the Prov- 
ince began to increase. Millions of pounds ster- 
ling of British capital flowed into the country 
to finance the Grand Trunk, and tens of thou- 
sands of labourers were hired to carry out the 
construction projects. With wages rising due to 
strikes and competition for labour, money 
flowed to commercial outlets creating a sense 
of boundless optimism. As the Guelph Advertiser 
reported in September, 1853 





Progress of Guelph.— The material progress of the 
country was never more fully evidenced than at the 
present time, whilst the increase of agricultural 
produce, the facilities for conveying it to market, 
the spread of manufactures, and the increase of 
population in Town and country, all mark the on- 
ward progress of the Province. The building every- 
where going on has increased the wages of the me- 
chanic, the railroads are paying 5s. to 6s. 3d. to the 
labourer, whilst Town Lots are rising in value and 
money is everywhere plentiful. The reference from 
time to time in our contemporaries of the erection 
of a block of buildings here, the opening of new 
streets, there, and the founding of villages in other 
places, all tend to encourage and elevate our expec- 
tations of Canada’s future. 

All who take into con 













done during the past ten years, and the prospects 
now opening for the future will admit that in three 
years or less from this date few inland towns in the 
Province, without manufactures, will compare with 
Guelph for a moment. Enjoying the freest commu- 
nication with the western capital [Toronto] and its 
harbor, by the Grand Trunk Railway, a probable 
communication with the States by way of Buffalo, a 
splendid gravelled road to Hamilton, others spread- 
ing into the country north, and north west, this 
‘Town, by good management, may become the cen- 
tre point of transactions between the cultivator of 
the soil and the wholesale businessmen of the Prov- 
ince. But position is not all—good management is 
requisite to avail ourselves of all the advantages 
which are within reach, to enable us to turn to best 
account the opportunities presented by the situa- 
tion and circumstances, Due caution must be exer- 
cised in the management of the Town funds, re- 
sponsibilities must not be recklessly entered into, 
[and] our business men must advance with the 
spirit of the times... 


Ata dinner given for Adam J. Fergusson, 
M.P.P. for Wellington, in September, 1853, 
the “Idea of Progress” was expounded further: 


Year has succeeded year in engendering a spirit of 
public enterprise; first the Government commenced 
with a gigantic scale of canals to connect our lakes 
with the ocean, and almost no sooner were these in 
operation than the contagion—if I may be allowed 
the expression—took hold of the minds of the peo- 
ple. Plank, gravel and macadamized roads were 
constrycted to a considerable extent; still the spirit 
of improvement marched onward until the railroad 
mania got hold of the minds of both Government 
and people—until railroads of an unprecedented 
extent have been and are on the way of being 
constructed,—and still onward the spirit of im- 
provement until the whole Province has been 
wrought up like a net-work with telegraph wires 
where thought may be communicated with thought 
and action with action from one end of Canada to 
another? 





In February, 1854, the Toronto Leader, con- 
cerned at the rapid increase in speculation 





both in shares of railways and town lots, 
offered this caution: 


‘The railway mania never assumed that aggravated 
form of recklessness in the United States that it 
wears in Upper Canada at this moment, 
man has a scheme for increasing the value of 
property, by making a railroad to his own door. 
Every one is looking for sudden riches by land spec- 
ulations connected with imaginary railroads. It is 
not enquired whether the schemes that look so well 
on paper are required by the necessities of com- 
merce and travel; or whether they will yield a re- 
turn to the shareholders. 








In the enthusiasm of the moment, few if any 
of Guelph’s residents paid heed. In May, 1854, 
the Guelph Advertiser commented as follow: 





Land Speculation is the order of the day, and just now 
the most certain mode of making money. The natu- 
ral progress of the country, the dense population of 
the larger towns compelling settlements in the 
neighborhood, the rapidity with which new places 
fill up, and last, the laying out of railway lines in 
different directions through the country, all tend to 
induce speculation in town and village lots. 

Last year Mr, Sheriff Grange made several for- 
tunate speculations, amongst others a large block of 
land at Berlin, from which he realized two-thirds of 
the purchase money last fall; and his sale adver- 
tised for next month will probably leave him a 
large quantity of land and some thousands of dol- 
lars an overplus. 

The property in this Town is also rising rapidly, 
and every sale shows an advance on the precedi 
one. In Fergus, Elora, Durham and Sydenham, the 
result is the same, and no matter how high the 
price of lots may appear when bought, there is al- 
ways some one ready to pay an advance on them. 
Indeed, the safest speculation we know of in a small 
way, is to attend these land sales, and immediately 
re-sell? 











In 1854 a number of large subdivisions were 
laid out around Guelph, the most important 
being that of Robert Thompson on the south 
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side of the Speed River. The Advertiser de- 
scribed Thompson’s subdivision: 


‘The Land [recently purchased from — Mrs. 
Lamprey] is situated partly on the River Speed, 
which forms the boundary of the Town of Guelph 
on the southern and eastern sides, is in the neigh- 
borhood of the business places, and within less than 
ten minutes walk of the Market Square. The Build- 
ing Lots comprise one-fifth of an acre each, and are 
well adapted for Cottage Residences and the carry- 
ing on of various mechanical occupations: whilst 
the Park Lots present some of the most command- 
ing and prettiest sites for, residences to be found in 
the Town or neighborhood.* 








In describing Thompson's subdivision, the 
Advertiser remarked that small lots would sell 
well, as speculation had driven the price of 
similar lots in the Town to between £100 to 
£200 each." After the sale the newspaper re- 
ported: 

The Land Sale of Mr. Thompson on Wednesday last, 
went off well, quite a number of lots being disposed 
of at remunerating prices. The building lots of one- 
fifth of an acre fetched from £20 to £55 each, and 
the Park Lots averaged about £70 per acre. The 
sales amounted to about £1,200. The remaining lots 
are at private sale. 


With so much new growth occurring outside 
the Town limits, the Town Council decided to 
ask the Provincial Government to allow them 
to expand the Town’s boundaries, thus taking 
in the new subdivisions. On September 30, 
1854, the Canada Gazette printed a description 
of the Town’s new limits which came into 
effect on January 1, 1855." 

The newly enlarged Town was to be 
bounded by Speedvale Avenue on the north 
and Victoria Road on the east. On the south 
the limits were a little more complicated, fol- 
lowing the Eramosa River between Victoria 
Road and Dundas Road (now Gordon Street), 
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down the Dundas Road to Forest Street, then 
west along Forest Street to a line extended 
south from Silvercreek Road which was the 
western boundary. When one considers that 
the original Town plot as laid out by John 
Galt was less than one-sixth this size—that is, a 
rough square bounded on the north by Lon- 
don Road, on the east and south by the Speed 
River, and on the west by Edinburgh 
Road—this expansion was enormous indeed. 

Following this extension, a new subdivision 
was announced by A.J. Fergusson and Sheriff 
George J. Grange: 





‘Town Lots 


‘The undersigned having completed their Survey of 
Town Lots on their respective Properties adjoining 
the Depots of the Grand Trunk and Galt and 
Guelph Railways at Guelph, are now prepared to 
dispose of a limited number of Lots at stated prices, 
by private contract, Full particulars to be obtained 
at the Office of Messrs. Fergusson and Kingsmill, 
Quebec Street, Guelph, who are authorized to con- 
duct the sales. 





Signed: George J. Grange 
January 6, 1855, AJ. Fergusson." 

The area offered for sale by Fergusson and 
Grange was made more attractive by the pro- 
posal to extend the Galt and Guelph Railway 
to Owen Sound. This subdivision was opened 
during the Crimean War, and the streets were 
named for British heroes and victories. Thus, 
Alma, St. Arnaud, Crimea, Raglan, Inker- 
man, Omar, etc., were added to the catalogue 
of Guelph’s street names.!? 

In spite of increasing signs of economic 
problems in the general economy, runaway 
inflation and a sharp decline in retail trade," 
land speculation continued to accelerate. In 
May, 1855, the Advertiser printed this descrip- 
tion of new subdivision sales in Guelph: 





At no previous time has there been such a demand 
for Town Lots, or such a very general desire to meet 
the demand, Prices have risen enormously, and the 
more cautious bystander who looks on with a shake 
of the head and a grave calculation that things 
must take a change and that property must go 
down, is surprised to find that at every successive 
sale, prices advance, money is plentiful and pur- 
chases do not diminish. But a few months since Mr. 
Tiffany advertised a number of lots for sale on the 
Woolwich road, and was well pleased to make £800 
off them on the day preceding the sale. The same 
lots on the following day produced double the 
amount. Since then the McCartney property real- 
ized about £1200 being at the rate of £225 per acre. 
Next we hear of Mr, Pipe’s eight acres, occupying a 
situation far inferior to either of the others, though 
in the same neighborhood, and nearly £200 per 
acre was the result. About eighteen months since 
the same property was sold for £350. Her Majesty's 
Birthday was fixed on by Mr. Thorp to celebrate 
his land sale, and we learn that very large prices 
were realized for his property in Guelph, Berlin 
and Fergus. 

‘To furnish a continued supply for the appar- 
ently increasing demand, we announce a sale of 
Park Lots on the York Road immediately adjoining 
the Guelph Mills property, which offers great in- 
ducements to all desirous of owning a Park Lot or 
grazing field conveniently at hand.!* 











The peak of the Guelph land boom was 
reached in November, 1855, when John A. 
Macdonald visited the ‘Town to sell his proper- 
ty. Macdonald, because of his close connection 
with the development of the Grand Trunk 
Railway and with C.S. Gzowski and Compa- 
ny, had been involved in several land sa 
towns served by the Grand ‘Trunk. In Guelph 
he had purchased some acreage near the Mar- 
ket Square before the choice of that location 
for the station was officially announced. The 
Guelph Advertiser gives this account of 
Macdonald's sale: 





Si, Andrew's Day —On Friday last, a large concourse 
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MAP 12: Map of the Town of Guelph, published by J. Smith, drawn by F.J. Chadwick, May 1855, 
Lithographed by John Elis, Toronto, showing the new Towom limits 


of people honored Guelph with their presence, 
brought together partly by the land sale advertised 
by Mr. Webster, and not less by the annual festival 
of the Seotsmen, St. Andrew's Day. 

At noon a numerous company partook of lunch 
at the British Hotel, which was got up in the best 
style, and reflected equal credit on “Mine Host,” 
Mr. Moran, and the gentlemen through whose in- 
strumentality it was provided. The Hon. J.A. Me- 
Donald [sic], with a number of other strangers, was 
present, and everything betokened a grand field 
day. The preliminaries of the sale having been dis- 
cussed, an adjournment took place to the Macdo- 
nald property when the first lot composing a trian- 





gle of about one-fifieenth of an acre, was sold for 
£48, and after a spirited bidding for about an hour, 
the lots of the Hon. J.A. Macdonald, so far as sold, 
realized about £2000." 


‘The highlight of the sale, however, were sev- 
eral lots on the Market Square itself: 
‘Coming nearer the Grand ‘Trunk Station, the prop- 
erty of Mr. John Neeve, sold for upwards of £2000, 
whilst the corner lots in the Market Square, nearly 
balanced £2000. Some of Mr. Neeve’s lots sold at 
the rate of £10,000 an acre, whilst the Square lots 
fetched £20 per foot frontage, exclusive of the 
buildings.” 
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MAP 13: Survey in the Town of Guelph for George J. Grange, Esq., 1855. 
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On May tenth, 1856, A.J. Fergusson auc- 
tioned off the balance of his acreage at Guelph 
Junction (near Edinburgh Road). The 
‘Advertiser noted: 








Mr, Fergusson’s land sale on Saturday last was all 
that could be desired, realizing about £4000 in a 
couple of hours. The size of the lots was from the 
tenth to the fifth of an acre, and ranged from £25 to 
£205 each, depending upon their proximity or dis 
tance from the railway stations. These prices were 
from 25 to 50 per cent in advance of the sale last 
fall!” 


Fergusson’s sale was the last reported that 
brought high prices. When Frederick George 
attempted to sell off the excess of his property 
around the Wellington Mills, the Advertiser 
noted that 


Yesterday, the 15th [May, 1856], the sale of Mr. 
George's Town and Water Lots took place on the 
ground adjoining the People’s Mills and on both 
banks of the Speed. The great majority of the lots 
were small and realized from £50 to £150 each. 
‘There was not much desire manifested for the 
Water Lots, and we are not aware what proportion 
of them sold.!® 











Although further sales were advertised by 
W.D.P. Jarvis, Robert Scott, John Pipe and 
John ‘Thorp (who advertised that he had es- 
tablished a new village named “Thorpville” 
half way between Guelph and Elora),'® results 
were sufficiently disappointing that no prices 
were reported and no further subdivisions were 
laid out. For Guelph, the great Canadian land 
boom was over. 

‘Throughout the spring and summer of 1856, 
signs of economic depression in Guelph multi- 
plied. Money was short, bills went unpaid, and 
thinly capitalized firms began to fail. On May 
cighth, the editor of the Advertiser commented 
on this new state of affairs: 

















Elopements appear to be getting into fashion in 
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Guelph, if we may take the pi week as an 
illustration. ... Failures have occurred more fre~ 
quently and this week has added to the number. A 
few months ago the new stores on Wyndham Street 
[built by Robert Corbet, the postmaster] were occu- 
pied by quite a number of new business men, 
amongst whom Steenbock, Bros. cut quite a figure. .. 
Although they only opened in November or De- 
cember, when the “birds were discovered t0 be 
flown” on Monday morning last, debts to the 
amount of £300 quickly made their appearance. In 
addition to legitimate business debts, those for hors- 
es, wine, with which was mixed no small quantum 
of music and dancing, figured largely. . . 

‘Thursday last found us deficient another busi- 
ness man, Mr. Johns, a Cabinet-maker, who 
opened here about the same time as the above firm, 
and quickly followed their example. His favors 
were as generally scattered as those of Steenbock’s, 
but not to so large an amount whilst he has left 
even less to pay with.” 





Given the troubled history of the Grand 
‘Trunk Railway, it was perhaps appropriate 
that in Guelph, the railway boom collapsed in 
the month that the railway was opened. It 
would be twenty years before another period of 
such rapid growth occurred. 

Ten years later in May, 1866, hundreds of 
lots in Guelph’s new subdivisions were sold for 
delinquent taxes, The inevitable “bust” that 
followed Guelph’s speculative boom had swept 
away the golden dreams of hundreds of un- 
wary small speculators. In contrast, the grace- 
ful mansions of those who laid out the surveys 
would, for some time, remain the homes of 
Guelph’s business and civic leaders. 


aS 

Not only had the railway boom of 1853- 
1856 greatly changed Guelph’s size and ap- 
pearance, it made some drastic changes in 
Guelph’s commercial life as well. 

Prior to this time, despite the poor transpor- 
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tation then existing, Guelph had several large 
general stores which sold a wide variety of gro- 
ceries, hardware, dry goods, clothing, wines 
and confectionery. The advertisements of John 
Ross," W. MacKay? and Jackson and 
Davidson® in 1847 give some idea of the enor- 
mous selection, both in quality and quantity, 
of the merchandise available. These stores ca- 
tered to both town and country trade, and all 
merchants expressed their willingness to accept 
farm produce in exchange for store goods. 

Guelph also had a number of shopkeepers 

who created their commodities in their own 
shops. Among these was Joseph Hayton who 
manufactured a wide range of houschold fur- 
nishings in his cabinet and upholstery ware- 
house in 1847. 
The bookseller, John Smith, owner of the 
Guelph Advertiser, was both a bookbinder and a 
printer, as was George Pirie, owner of the 
Guelph Herald: John Godfrey® and T. Elliott 
were makers and sellers of boots and shoes. 

By the year 1851 the Canada Director 
no less than twelve general merchants, ten 
boot and shoemaking establishments, whose 
products were made on the premises, two 
“compounding chemists,” two watchmakers 
and jewellers, two dry goods stores, two gro- 
cers, two confectioners (one who also sold gro- 
ceries) and one bookseller and stationer.” 

By 1853 Guelph had fifteen general mer- 
chants, four dry goods, three grocery stores, 
thirteen shoe stores, six bakers and confection- 
ers, five tailor shops, three saddlers and har- 
ness-makers, three dressmakers, two chemists’ 
shops, two butchers, two milliners, and one 
cach of the following: eating house, barber, 
writing master, brewer, stationer and printer, 
wagon maker, sleigh maker, fanning mill mak- 


er, pump maker, watch maker and carriage 
maker. 
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Ready Made Clothing —A Whole Suit for 12s. 6d. 
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(Guelph Herald) 








NEW 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE. 


HE Subscriber respectful < 
the Inhabitants of Guelph and sur- 
rounding country, that he has commenced 
the above business in the house lately oc- 
cupied by Mr. Smith, Printer of the Ad 
vertiser, and opposite Mr. Hood’s new 
Stone Tavern, and is prepared to mantu- 
facture all kinds of Walnut Furniture, 
such as, Spring Seat Sofas, Couches. Dit 
vaus, Easy Chairs, Wardrobes, Side- 
boards, Chiffoniers, Bureaus, Secretaries, 
Book Cases, Centre, Card, and Telescope 
‘Tables, Music Stools, Canterbury's Otto- 
mans, Ladies’ Work Tables, Drawing and 
Dining Room Chairs, also Cane Seated 
Chairs, Footstools, Washstands and Dré 
sing Tables, High Post and French Bed- 
steads, Looking Glasses, Picture Frames, 
and every other description of 
FURNITURE, 
—ALs0,— 
STRAW PALLIASES, COTTON & HAIR 
MATTRESSES, 
Kept constantly on hand. 

(Bagatelle Boards made to order.£}) 

Wanted a quantity of LUMBER of all 
descriptions. 

An APPRENTICE. is also wanted ; 
one who has been a short time at the bus- 
ineas would be preferred. 


JOSEPH HAYTON, 


J. H, wishes to intimate to those per- 
sons who may favour him with their Or- 
ders, that they may depend upon being 
supplied with a good article, at moderate 
charges. 


Guelph, October 4, 1847. 15-tf 

















(Guelph Herald) 
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The addition of so many small businessmen 
to Guelph’s commercial community would 
have an important long range effect upon 
Guelph’s economic and social life. They were 
the backbone of “respectable” society in the 
Town,” and were the strongest backers of 
every cause for the betterment of Guelph from 
improved educational facilities to the building 
of the Guelph Market House. 

Ultimately a significant number of them 
would become important industrialists, and 
civic leaders, such as Peter Gow, shoemaker 
and George Sleeman, brewer, both of whom 
would become Mayors of Guelph. 

aA 

As the business community in Guelph devel- 
oped, the need for a lending institution be- 
came apparent. Although the Gore Bank had 
appointed ‘Thomas Sandilands as its agent in 
1845, and the same year the Bank of Montreal 
gave a similar appointment to Doctor Alling,” 
neither of these men acted as loan officers, but 
rather handled commercial notes and made 
loan recommendations to the main offices in 
Hamilton and Toronto respectively. Finally, 
citizens who wanted a safe investment found 
that municipal, provincial and railroad bonds 
offered relatively low rates of return and at 
times were a high risk venture. To local inves- 
tors, the creation of a building society ap- 
peared to solve many of these problems. 

In the fall of 1848, the question of whether 
or not a building society could (or should) be 
undertaken in Wellington District began to be 
discussed in Guelph newspapers," but it would 
require another eighteen months before con- 
crete steps were taken, 

In April, 1850, this notice appeared in the 
Guelph Advertiser: 























Building Socity,—At length there is a prospect of an 
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institution of this kind being established at Guelph, 
for the County of Waterloo. About 100 shares were 
subscribed on the first day, and many more are now 
taken. . 22 


Within the next few weeks, some 413 shares 
having a face value of fifty pounds each—a to- 
tal of £20,650—were subscribed." For such low 
risk, high return enterprises, there was ample 
money available in Guelph. 

Until the eighteen-fifties, society generally 
viewed high rates of interest as being immoral. 
Under the laws of the time, “usury”—charging 
more than six per cent per annum on the face 
value of a loan—was illegal. Although financi- 
ers waged constant battles to have the six per 
cent limit removed, they were unsuccessful 
The “Building Society” was a useful stratagem 
to evade such “usury” laws, and the propo- 
nents of these societies justified them on the 
ground that they were nothing more than mu- 
tual savings associations designed to allow peo- 
ple to accumulate sufficient capital to buy 
their own homes. 

Rule No. I of the “County of Waterloo 
Building Society” as the Guelph society was 
called, read as follows 





That this Society is established for the purpose of 
ing its members, by advancing their shares, to 
acquire freehold or leasehold estate, or to remove 
encumbrances upon property held by them, and 
also to afford such as do not desire their shares in 
advance a safe and profitable mode of investing 
small savings.# 





The Directorate of the Building Society 
clected April 29, 1850, was composed of A.J. 
Fergusson, George J. Grange, Thomas Sand 

lands, Alfred A. Baker, John Smith, Dr. Lid- 
dell and H.W. Peterson of Guelph, Charles Al- 
lan of Elora, and John Watt and George 











Jardine of Fergus, Thomas R. Brock and Colo- 
nel Hewat. 
The Society operated as follows: when an 





individual subscribed to a share, he was re- 
quired to pay into the Society five shillings a 
month, plus three pence halfpenny operating 
expenses, until such time as the Society w: 
“closed.” In other words, if the Society made 
nothing from the investment of the accumu- 
lated funds, such a person would continue to 
pay in his five shillings for 200 months, until 
his share was paid yp, at which time he would 
receive the £50 face value of his share, and the 
Society ceased to exist. Rule VI of the Water- 
loo Society covers the closing out procedure: 





When the funds of the Society shall be equal to the 
amount of Fifty Pounds currency for every share 
held by members who have not already been paid 
in advance, the Directors shall announce the same 
and cease to receive the monthly payments of in- 
stalments and interest, and proceed to close the So- 
ciety as speedily as possible, paying Fifty Pounds 
currency to the holder of each unreceived share; 
and, should any surplus remain, dividing it 
amongst all the members according to the number 
of shares held. 


So successful had the Waterloo Building So- 
ciety been, that in February, 1854, it was de- 
cided to take advantage of new legislation to 
establish a permanent building society. The 
primary difference between the two types of 
building societies was that the permanent soci- 
ety issued a new class of accumulative and 
closed out shares each year. In this manner, 
the society had a continuous existence or, in 
other words, was “permanent.” 

In February, 1854, the Guelph Advertiser car- 
ried this item: 











Permanent Building Socity,—A meeting of the subseri- 
bers to this Society was held yesterday [the eighth] 








at Mr. Newton’s office, when the following gentle- 
men were appointed to draw up rules and submit 
them at an early day to the consideration of the 
subscribers: Messrs. Liddell, Kingsmill, Newton, 
Smith, Allan, Jackson, Pirie, Thompson. Upwards 
of 200 shares are already taken, and by the time the 
rules are ready the number will probably be dou- 
bled. The facilities for investment are much more 
favorable than by the old system.” 





At the first general meeting of shareholders 
on March thirteenth, J.J. Kingsmill, GJ. 
Grange, T. Sandilands, W. Alexander, G. Pi- 
ric, D. Allan, J. McLean, John Smith and R. 
Thompson were elected Directors. Subse- 
quently, Thomas Sandilands was clected Presi 
dent; George Pirie, Vice-President; Edward 
Newton, Secretary and Treasurer; and JJ. 
Kingsmill and AJ. Fergusson, solicitors." 
When Sandilands could not accept the office of 
president, A.J. Fergusson was elected in his 
place.” 

‘The Wellington Permanent Building Soci 
ty, as the new institution was officially named, 
was an immediate success. By the first of April, 
1854, 468 shares had been taken, giving the 
Society an initial capitalization of £23,400.%° 
The first annual report issued April 2, 1855, 
showed excellent results. In part, the report 
read: 





























The Directors have much pleasure in submitting 
for the information of the Stockholders the audited 
statement of the financial transactions of the Soci- 
ety during the first year of its operations, and in 
congratulating them on the result, which shows an 
amount of profit exceeding their anticipations. The 
paid-up capital stock of the Society received on 468 
shares durlng the past year, including the payments 
‘on account of expenses, amounts to £2002. 2s. YAd., 
and the net profit derived from 45 shares paid up 
and 7 shares forfeited amounts to £403. 9s. Id 
‘Acting in the belief that the Society is intended 
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Guelph and Ontario Investment and Savings Society. 


to promote the mutual benefit of both classes of 
Shareholders, of the borrower as well as the lender, 
the Directors have not sought to exact a usurious 
rate of bonus, but have been content to obtain a 
more moderate premium on the shares advanced 
than has been customary in similar institutions; 
they have consequently experienced no difficulty in 
investing the income of the Society as it was ac- 
quired, securing, by the rapid investment of the 
funds, the well-understood advantages of com- 
pound interest. A uniform rate of 20 per cent bonus 
has been received on the whole amount of shares 
advanced, and the Directors have every reason to 
be satisfied with the sufficiency of the real estate 
pledged in security."! 





Eventually, in 1876, the Wellington Perma- 
nent Building Society would be converted into 
the Guelph and Ontario Investment and Sav- 
ings Society. 
aor 
Not only did the rapid expansion of popula- 
tion and trade bring about fundamental 


changes in its economic life, it allowed Guelph, 
finally, to acquire the powers as well as the ti- 
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tle of Town status, By 1855 Guelph had ac- 
quired the 3000 residents necessary to be 
moved from Schedule D of the Municipal Act 
to Schedule B. The wider powers of action 
available under Schedule B were of particular 
interest to the Town’s commercial clements, 
who were anxious to use such powers to im- 
prove the commercial district’s appearance, 
and to establish a market down town. 

Acton Burrows summarizes the vigorous di 
bate that stirred local politics during Novem- 
ber and December, 1855: 











It was proposed to place it [the Town] in schedule 
B,, and to divide it into wards, with an increased 
number of Councillors and with a Mayor as the 
presiding officer. The Herald and Advertiser both ad- 
vocated this measure, but the Mercury opposed it, 
Mr. G. Keeling, the editor of that paper making 
some most absurd and extravagant statements with 
respect to the proposed change, with a view to 
influence persons to sign a petition against the pro- 
posed incorporation. Among the other bugbears 
conjured up by this gentleman to frighten the peo- 
ple, was the statement that the incorporation would 
entail upon the Town an additional expenditure of 
about £1200, £400 as salary for the Mayor, £250 or 
£300 for a Chamberlain, besicles payment of Coun- 
cillors and an endless array of officers of various 
grades. This was represented as necessary under the 
Act, although in fact the Act provided that the pay- 
ment of the Mayor and Councillors should be alto- 
gether optional. The other two papers in harmony 
with the great body of the ratepayers, urged that 
the Town having reached the requisite status as to 
population—3000,—was in duty to itself, and in 
defence of the business interests of the inhabitants, 
bound to take the necessary steps for incorporation, 
and so maintain its position among the neighboring 
municipalities, some of which were petitioning for 
such incorporation even before they had acquired 

















the population specified in the Act. The majority of 
the Council took the same view, and accordingly 
ordered a census to be taken, with a view to the di- 
vision of the town into wards, some of them favor- 
ing three wards, and others four.!? 








On November fifteenth the ‘Town Council 
decided upon a three-ward system, and dele- 
gated the Reeve, John Smith, and a Council- 
lor, Peter Gow, to travel to Toronto to petition 
for an Order-in-Council to make the necessary 
changes. Immediately their opposition led by 
Frederick George, G. Keeling, James Watt, R, 
Scott, Samuel Smith, and Mr. Kelly left for 
‘oronto with a counter petition. 

other group of ratepayers got up a 
tion signed by 260 persons, and Thomas San 

dilands, John Harris, George Sunley, William 
Day and a Mr. Fisher also went to Toronto to 
support Smith and Gow. To broaden their ap- 
peal, the latter group advocated a four-ward 
system of representation." Faced with these 
conflicting petitions and claims, the Govern- 
ment deferred their decision, On December 
seventh, the Town Council, concerned lest the 
opportunity be missed to make the chanj 
municipal status, adopted a long memorial to 
the Governor-General which recounted the 
events leading up to that point, this time ask- 
ing for the division of the Town into four 
wards." ‘This petition was granted, and on 
January 1, 1856, Guelph, in reality as well as 
in name, became a Town. 




















The election of Councillors in January, 
1856, was noteworthy for a concerted attempt 
to defeat John Smith, the leader of the munici- 
pal progressives. It had been Smith who had 
taken the strongest stand in favour of the ac- 
quisition of Town status, and it was Smith who 
now proposed the immediate construction of 
the new Market House. 

‘The municipal elections, held on Monday 
and Tuesday, January fourteenth and 
fifteenth, were the first held under Guelph’s 
new ward system. By the proclamation making 
Guelph a Town, the four wards had been cre 
ated by drawing the following bisecting lines: 

















the east-west line followed the Grand Trunk 
railway tracks; while the north-south line fol- 
lowed Dundas Road, Gordon Street, Wynd- 
ham Street and Woolwich Road. Three Coun- 
cillors were to be elected from each ward. 
Acton Burrows describes the exciting events in 
the West Ward, where John Smith was a can- 
didate: 





‘The West Ward appeared from the first to attract 
most attention, from the strenuous efforts made to 
prevent the return of Mr. John Smith, his nomina- 
tion being very unpalatable to a certain portion of 
the ratepayers. After some delay, arising out of the 
difficulty in settling the tickets to suit some malcon- 
tents on both sides, Mr. Fraser moved, and Mr. 
Barber seconded the nomination of Messrs. Samuel 
Smith, G. Elliott and Robert Scott as Councillors, 
and Mr. Joseph Higginson as Inspector [of taverns} 
Mr, J.T. Tracey moved, and Mr. Ainlay seconded, 
that’ Messrs. G. Elliott, George Sunley and John 
Smith be Councillors, and Mr. William Wilson be 
Inspector. The show of hands was in favor of the 
second ticket. . it was not until 3 p.m, [on the sec- 
‘ond day] that the poll closed, when the numbers 
stood,—Elliott 89, John Smith 65, Sunley 60, Sam- 
uel Smith 47, Scott 43—Wilson 53, Higginson 29. 














ad 


‘The proposal to build a substantial Market 
House in Guelph had first been made in a seri- 
ous way in February, 1851. The old Market 
House built by John Galt had never been a 
satisfactory place to hold a market, being open 
on all sides, and had long since fallen into 
ruin. Now, the merchants and tradesmen 
around the Market Square, hoped to increase 
down town business and draw both farmers 
and customers into this area by constructing a 
handsome stone building in which farmers 
could sell their produce. 

As was usual with such large scale under- 
takings, the plan was to incorporate a com- 
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pany which would erect the building, and re- 
ceive a large municipal subsidy in the form of 
share purchases by the Town of Guelph. The 
subscription list for shares circulated early in 
February, was headed up as follows: 


Prosperity To GUELPH! 


Proposal to raise One Thousand Pounds, to build a 
New Market House!! 


‘The Agriculturalists of Guelph and adjoining 
‘Townships have long felt the want of some Public 
‘Mart, to which they might resort for the purpose of 
turning their Produce. into Cash; and the Inhabit- 
ants of this Town having also long felt the want of 
such a place of general accommodation, the Under 
signed hereby agree to take the number of Shares 
opposite their respective names, in the above im- 
portant undertaking; such shares to be £5 each, 
and to be called up in instalments of 20s. each, at 
intervals of three months. A Committee of Manage- 
ment to be appointed when half the amount shall 
have been subscribed. © 





So successful was the subscription cam- 
paign, that the sponsors of the Market House 
called a meeting for February 10, 1851, to put 
the idea to the general public. 

At this meeting, John Smith read the key- 
note address prepared by John Thorp,"” and 
reported that some 121 shares worth £605 had 
already been subscribed. After Smith’s speech, 
the meeting elected a Committee of Manage- 
ment consisting of A.J. Fergusson, David Al- 
lan, George Sunley, Robert Corbet, John 
Smith, Alfred A. Baker, James Hodgert, Fred- 
erick George and John Thorp to meet the 
Town Council and to get the project under 
way. 

When the Committee of Management ap- 
peared before the Town Council not only did 
they outline plans for a market building, but 
also facilities for a fire hall, mecting rooms, 
Town lock-up, council chamber, etc. These 
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sections of the petition were phrased as follows 


3. That your Memorialists are of opinion that the 
erection of a Market House would tend materially 
to increase the business and importance of the 
place. 

4. That your Memorialists have been elected by a 
large number of the rate-payers of the Town for the 
urpose of obtaining funds and otherwise making 
arrangements to lay before your Hon. Body, a 
scheme by which your Municipality may be sup- 
plied with those public buildings; which, whilst 
they are necessary for the order, convenience, and 
safety of the Town, will add to its beauty, facilitate 
business, and ultimately contribute to the revenue 
of the corporation. 

5, After mature consideration, your Memorialists 
have devised a plan which they consider would be 
most advisable, for the purpose of carrying out the 
views of the inhabitants: meeting the wants of the 
Town, and relieving the rate-payers from any un- 
due oppressive burden, 

9. That your Memorialists would respectfully sug- 
gest the propriety of erecting a public building in 
which would be included a Lock-up, Engine 
House, Fire Company's Room, Market House and 
Shambles, Council Chamber, and General Assem- 
bly Room, with such accommodation as may be 
deemed advisable." 











All of this, it was claimed, could be accom- 
plished for £1500, of which £750 had already 
been guaranteed by subscription. 

The ensuing debate in the Town Council 
revealed two additional troubling facts. First, 
the £750 already subscribed for the Market 
House was not to be used to buy shares, but to 
purchase Town Debentures to be issued for the 
building’s construction. Second, although the 
proposers of the larger project claimed that it 
would cost only £1500, other spokesmen ar- 
gued that such an elaborate structure would 
cost a minimum of £2000 and perhaps much 
more.*? 

‘The most eloquent plea for the new build- 











ing came from a Town Councillor, John 
Thorp, who owned a hotel, “The British,” on 
the Market Square: 


When he came to the Town of Guelph [in 1828}, he 
came like many another man came—with little in 
his pocket,—but a determination and a will to 
work. , .No one could tell the difficulties which the 
first settlers had to contend with, nor the privations 
they had to suffer. . and if they, by their enterprise 
and exertions, had succeeded in getting some prop- 
erty together, and now paid by far the largest pro- 
portion of taxation, their wishes in regard to a Mar- 
matter of pounds, shillings, and 
ought to be considered of weight, in 
to the amount of taxes they 
paid... There were many men whose interests 
were inseparably bound up with the Town of 
Guelph; and who were anxious to push the Town 
forward by every means in their power. These men 
would not mind being taxed a little for the im- 
provement and benefit of the Town. . . 2° 











After hearing Thorp’s stirring appeal, the 
Town Council decided to call a public meeting 
for March twenty-second, where the project 
would be discussed and a vote taken. As the 
newspaper account of the meeting made clear, 
the opponents of the Market House project, 
led by Dr. William Clarke, were in no mood to 
be swayed by the rhetoric of John Thorp or 
John Smith. As the Guelph Advertiser said: 

Soon after 10 o'clock the Court Room began to fill, 
chiefly by persons “from the suburbs,” and from the 
‘Township. There were comparatively few of the 
large rate payers of the ‘Town present; and, during 
the proceedings there were sufficient proofs given 
that many persons attended, not to hear “facts and 
argument,” and to decide accordingly; but to shout 
down the enterprise altogether.*! 














At the meeting Doctor Clarke was appar- 
ently at his spectacular best—shouting, bully- 
ing, and generally creating a shambles of the 
proceedings. This performance drew from 








“Will Watch,” an anonymous letter writer to 
‘John Smith’s Advertiser, one of the best pieces of 
editorial writing to appear on the pages of that 
normally staid newspaper. In part, here is 
“Will Watch’s” report of the affair: 


I was very much elevated with the speechifying of 
Mr. Smith on the occasion. He showed the folks 
that he had a trifle more wheat than chaff about 
him—and that he didn’t deal in soft soap and blar- 
ney. But while he was pouring out important facts 
and sound sense in a clear and fertilizing stream, I 
was sorry to see mischief brewing. There was little 
Doctor Firebrand a watching all the while like a 
jealous Tom Cat watching a favored rival, with 
‘eyes glaring as if they had the scarlet fever, and lips 
quivering as if they were just going to commit some 
awful sin they wasn’t used to. Well, when Mr. 
Smith had done'speaking, up sprung Hescalapius; 
and out came fire, and smoke, and thunder, and 
ightning, and gall, and vinegar, and brimstone, 
and melted physic bottle, in one terrible, scorching, 
withering, raging stream, fizzing, whizzing, blizz- 
ing, about the devoted heads of Mr, Smith and the 
Building Committee; and ending in a whirlwind of 
applause from the “pet lambs” of the suburbs. This 
having become partially spent, and Firebrand al- 
most “done up,” I was happy to sec a fresh demon- 
stration of spirit on the part of “the lambs.” NO 
MARKET HOUSE!! bellowed the gentlema 
what went round the suburbs) NO MARKE 
HOUSE! responded the coons, who, of all the 
others the Market House would most benefit. No 
Market House! No Market House! No Market 
House! No Taxes! No Progress! No Nothing! Hoo- 
ray! Hooray! burst forth in one sublime chorus of 
solemn grandeur from “the Suburbs.” 



































Faced with such an outcry and concerted 
opposition, the Market House project ap- 
peared to be doomed. 

Smith, Thorp, and the other “progressiv 
businessmen did not accept their defeat grace- 
fully, but continued to complain of the eco- 
nomic quality of those who had voted. As the 
Advertiser put it 
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When the division upon the question was taken, at 
least three fourths of the meeting voted against it 
but such a decision cannot justly be taken as the de- 
cision of the majority of householders,—many of 
those who voted, not being on the Assessment role 
for any house whatever; and a large number of re- 
spectable householders being absent from the meet- 
ing. As far as we can learn, a majority of the house- 
holders of the Town are in favor of a Market 
House; and a Market House will assuredly be put 
up, ere long, The matter is a question of time. 


Although John ‘Thorp introduced a motion 
into the Town Council, to issue a £1500 deben- 
ture to construct the Market House, it was re- 
jected on the grounds that it would never be 
approved in a referendum. Instead, the Coun- 
cil voted £200 to erect a suitable building for 
the fire engine." The Town Council Minutes 
for May 10, 1851, records their next step: 

The following petition, signed by the Rev. A. Palm- 
ct, and 63 other parties, was read: 





To the Municipal Council of the Town of Guelph. 

‘The Petition of the undersigned inhabitants of 
the said Town, humbly sheweth: 

‘That the Market Square has long been, and still 
remains, in a state at once disgraceful to the Town, 
and dangerous to the inhabitants and persons in it. 

‘That the feelings with which strangers arriving 
in Guelph are consequently impressed, is most un- 
favorable to the place, beholding, as they do, on 
their very entrance into the Town, so large a piece 
of ground in so unsightly a condition, —full of sand- 
holes and gravel pits, and bearing the general ap- 
pearance of neglect and desolation. That if steps 
were taken to level the said Square, and to plant 
trees at regular intervals along the outer limit of the 
street by which it is bounded, the improvement of 
the Town would be greatly promoted, and the in- 
terests of the inhabitants in general would be 
advanced.’ 











Although the Town Council voted only £30 
for the Square’s improvement, it was, never- 
theless, an important precedent. 
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From all reports, the rather minor improve- 
ments to the Market Square made in the sum- 
mer of 1851 had a considerable influence upon 
the outlook of local merchants and residents. 
In December, 1851, a group of these united to 
create the Guelph Horticultural Society, to 
promote the beautification of the Town in gen- 
eral and the Market Square in particular. The 
first officers—A.A. Baker, President; W.S.G. 
Knowles, J.T, Tracy and W. Benham, Vice- 
Presidents; and Robert Sunley, Secretary- 
Treasurer—would labour to good effect. 
Within ten years Guelph would be widely 
known as one of Canada’s most beautiful 
cities, 

In spite of their resounding defeat in 1851 
Guelph’s down town businessmen did not stop 
their agitation for a large scale combined Mar- 
ket House, Police and Fire quarters and Town 
hall. Their plans were complicated, however, 
by a sudden decision by the Canada Company 
to claim ownership of the entire Market 
Square, and to offer the lower part for immedi- 
ate sale. The resulting court cases which drag 
ged on from March, 1852, to October, 1854, 
added greatly to the Canada Company's repu- 
tation for rapaciousness. Acton Burrows gives 
this summary of the controversy: 


























About this time an advertisement was published by 
the Canada Company, offering for sale the lower 
portion of the Market Square. This, as may be im- 
agined, created no small consternation in the 
‘Town, especially among those who owned property 
in that neighborhood, and a public meeting was 
called, at which a resolution was unanimously 
passed calling upon the Council to take such steps 
as might be necessary to prevent such an encroach- 
ment on the rights of property owners, and such a 
high-handed confiscation of what had always been 
looked upon as Town property. The Council subse- 
quently obtained the advice of Mr. {A,J.] Fergus- 
son, and the opinion of eminent counsel in Toronto, 





the result being that the case was thrown into 
Chancery, where it continued pending for a long 
time. At length the trial took place, when some 
score or more of witnesses were subpoenaed from 
Guelph, and in course of evidence it was clearly 
shown that on all the maps published by the Com- 
pany the land in question was distinctly marked 
“Market Square,” and, also, that in all sales of land 
in that vicinity, it had been clearly stated by the 
agents of the Company that it had been reserved as 
an open space for market purposes in perpetuity, 
upon which representations the adjacent lots had 
been considered more valuable than those more re- 
mote. In reply to this the Company asserted that 
their agents had never been authorized to make 
such statements, but the Court held that the fact 
that all the agents had made the same representa- 
tions, together with the evidence afforded by the 
maps, if not conclusive proof that it had been the 
intention of the Company so to reserve the land for 
a market as contended by the Town, was sufficient 
to entitle the Town to retain the land, and judg- 
ment was given accordingly, thus securing the land 
in question as a market place or for such municipal 
purposes as might be lawful, for ever.® 








In March 1854, John Smith reopened the 
Market House controversy by printing this ar- 
tiel 








‘Market House —We have long felt the inconvenience 
resulting from want of a Market House, though the 
peculiar circumstances of Guelph render it inexpe- 
dient to erect one this year. A correspondent of the 
| Galt] Reporter urges the erection of a building of this 
description in Galt, and furnishes a very plausible 
Dr. and Gr. account to show that the revenue 
would more than meet the expenditure. He further 
says, 

“A Market House would regulate prices, in- 
crease supply, and do away with a useless monopo- 
ly. You would live cheaper and would live better. 
Poultry of all sorts would pour in, while now you 
can perhaps hunt up a diminutive fowl or two in 
some merchant's cellar, where they have possibly 
been sweetening these six weeks. In fact, my worthy 
friends, by buying direct from the producer, you 














would benefit on every article of Farm Produce 
that you consume.” 


With the election of John Smith as Mayor 
in 1856, the Market House took a giant step 
towards completion. In spite of the opposition 
campaign led by the Mercury, the Town Coun- 
cil went ahead in their plans to place the 
building on the Market Square. Of particular 
interest to the Council w. 
pied by St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
With the rapid increase in population, their 
congregation had outgrown their original 
building, and morcover, its site at the head of 
the “upper square” was convenient to both the 
Grand Trunk station and down town mer- 
chants. On April 9, 1856, at the Town Council 
meeting: 











Mr, Gow moved, seconded by Mr. Thorp, That the 
Market House Committee (headed, incidently, by 
Frederick George] be requested to procure plans for 
a Market House and estimate of the probable ex- 
pense of erecting the same, and report at next meet- 
ing of Council; and if deemed necessary, that they 
be authorized to visit and examine the market 
houses in other towns. 





At the same time, advertisements were in 
serted in newspapers around the country ask- 
ing for plans for such a building to be submit- 
ted by May twenty-sixth. 

On May seventh, a special meeting of the 
‘Town Council was called to discuss the Mar- 
ket House, and to pass a by-law for its financ- 
ing. The report of the meeting was short and to 
the point: 








A special meeting of the Council was held on 
Wednesday—all the members present—to take into 
consideration, a by-law to authorize an issue of De- 
bentures, to the amount of £6000, for the purpose of 
building a Market House, and if necessary, of pur- 
chasing a site for the same. 
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‘The by-law which provides for the liquidation of 
the debt within ten years. . .was read a first and sec- 
ond time. . .The meeting of electors for approval, or 
disapproval is appointed to be held on the 23rd. 
inst., at 1 a.m. 





For the next two weeks, the residents of 
Guelph remained in a state of constant excite- 
ment. Charges and counter-charges, rumours, 
hand-bills and advocates—pro and con—cireu- 
lated through the ‘Town in a steady stream. 
‘On May twenty second, the day prior to the 
vote, the Guelph Advertiser made this analysis of 
the issues: 





The Market House Vote—For years past the question 
ofa Market House has been discussed in this Town, 
and for years there has been a strong desire on the 
part of inhabitants, and an earnest wish existing in 
the minds of the agricultural population around, to 
possess such a building as would form a common 
ground, on which to meet and transact the business 
so mutually beneficial to both parties. . . .There is 
litle doubt but that the facilities offered in the 
erection of a Market House will be felt and appre- 
ciated in a business point of view to a much greater 
extent, in proportion to the outlay, than the Galt 
and Guelph Railway. To be sure, it holds out no 
chance for personal benefit to the extent of thou- 
sands of pounds, it presents no opportunities for 
personal advancement or popularity, but it offers 
facilities for the man of business, for the buyer of 
produce, for the housewife, and will add to the con- 
venience of all who depend upon purchases being 
made for the daily supply of the table. It will also 
be a means of bringing into Town quite a number 
of farmers who have produce to dispose of, that at 
present seek other places where markets exist. 


Afier arguing the financial credits and deb- 
its of such a building at considerable length, 
the Advertiser’s editor concluded by an appeal 
to the civic pride of the Town’s residents: 

It is a notorious fact, and by no means creditable to 


the place, that there is not a public building of any 
kind owned by the corporation. A Town hall, a 
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Market House, a fireman's hall, an engine house, 
or anything of that kind does not adorn the munici 
pality, whilst we pride ourselves in having almost 
two railways, half-a-dozen more in embryo, and 
anticipate soon being “the centre of creation.” Let 
Friday present the dawn of a better state of 
things... 





As everyone expected, the public meeting 
and vote held on Friday, May twenty-third, 
was hotly contested. According to the newspa 
per reports, about 150 ratepa 
bled when the Mayor, John Smith, took the 
chair. To open the meeting John Harris and 
W. R. Fisken moved the following resolution: 











rs were assem- 











That the By-law for raising £6000 for the erection 
of a Market House, submitted to the ratepayers, be 
approved."* 


To this motion, John Harrison and A.A. 
Baker moved an amendment which would 
have had the effect of delaying the vote for a 
year. To the dismay of the supporters of the 
Market House by-law, after a long afternoon 
of speeches, when the Mayor asked for a show 
of hands, those who favoured a delay were 
clearly in a majority. At this point John Har- 
ris, Jr., Thomas Sandilands, John J. Braine, 
HW. Peterson, W.R. Fisken and J.T. Tracy, 
demanded a formal vote on the original mo- 
tion as was their right according to the muni 
pal act. The Advertiser recorded the result: 




















In a few minutes polling commenced, and so ear- 
nestly was it carried on that in less than half an 
hour upwards of 100 votes were recorded, and the 
majority stood at one time as high as 23 against the 
w. The opponents of the Market House had 
their votes ready, whilst teams were flying about for 
voters, the large omnibus with four horses was 
round the Town from 9 o'clock in the morning 
beating up for recruits, large bills thereon urging 
the ratepayers to veto the By-law, whilst various 
handbills were in circulation representing all kinds 











of dire consequences should it be allowed to pass. 
But the strength of the opposition soon closed, and 
before 4 o'clock the majority was reversed, and vot- 
ers became so infrequent that a note of each voting 
was taken, At one time 28 minutes had elapsed 
without a vote, and as the Chairman of the Market 
House Committee [Frederick George] could not in- 
duce any one else to vote against the By-law, he 
had to do it himself. Eventually, at a few minutes 
past 6 the full length of time had elapsed without a 
vote, which the law prescribed for closing the poll, 
and the chairman announced the same concluded, 
the numbers being 128 for the By-law, and 115 
against it ‘ 








Guelph was to have its Market House-Town 
Hall. 

From the Market House vote on, the Coun- 
cil were busy viewing plans, purchasing the 
site and preparing for the grand celebration 
commemorating the laying of the edifice’s cor- 
ner stone, When tenders were called for plans, 
no less than eighteen complete sets were en- 
tered. Competing were six firms from Toronto, 
five firms from Guelph (George Bruce, D. 
Murray, Pasmore and Hopkins, S. Boult, and 
W. Robinson), two from London and one each 
from Richmond Hill, Hamilton, Brantford 
and Dundas. One firm, D. Murray of Guelph 
submitted two different sets of plans.® After 
long deliberation the design submitted by Wil- 
liam Thomas of Toronto (architect of St. Law- 
rence Hall, Toronto) was selected. Almost si- 
multaneously, an agreement was concluded 
with the Trustees of St. Andrew's Church to 
purchase that site for £1750. With the last ma- 
jor difficulty out of the way, the formal cere- 
monies launching the project could now be 
held. 

On September 18, 1856, the corner stone of 
Guelph’s Market House-Town Hall was laid. 
It was a joyous occasion—one when speakers 
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Guelph Town Hall circa 1867. Hose drying tower for the Fire Department 
can be seen above the building at the rear. 


“looked back with pride” and “looked forward 
with hope.” Acton Burrows gives this account 
of the festivities: 





‘The Town Council, contractors, etc., assembled at 
the Court House, and preceded by the band of the 
Rifle Corps, marched to the site of the new bi 
ing, where a large number of the inhabitants had 
assembled. A platform had been erected, and from 
this the Mayor addressed the people, explaining the 
object for which the meeting had been called. . . .” 














After James Hough, the Town Clerk, had 
read to the audience a list of the articles to be 


placed in a bottle in the corner stone®, includ- 
ing local newspapers, specimens of current 
coinage, a lithographed map of the Town 
dated 1855, the names of the members of the 
Corporation, the building committee, and the 
architect and contractors, the ceremony pro- 
ceeded: 


‘The stone being suspended by a windlass, Mr. El- 
liott proceeded to deposit the bottle in the cavity 
prepared, and the Mayor performed the usual cere- 
mony of laying the corner stone, the Rifles firing a 
Jeu de joie, and the band playing appropriate music. 
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‘The Mayor then addressed the audience from the 
stand. ..Mr. Fergusson then delivered a brief ad- 
dress, and in pointing to the past looked upon it as 
an index of the future, and fully anticipated that in 
a few years the population of the Town would be 
tenfold what it was then. ‘The band then played 
“God Save the Queen,” and the company 
dispersed. 

The day's festivities concluded with a din- 
ner for sixty guests at Horwood’s Hotel. For 
those who, with A.J. Fergusson, looked for- 
ward to even more rapid growth in the future, 
it had been a satisfying day 

Although generally retaining its exterior de- 
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sign for over a century (the exception being the 
dome and clock tower) the original interior of 
the Market House was different both in lay- 
out and function than it would be when it 
served exclusively as Guelph’s City Hall. In 
November, 1856, the Guelph Advertiser gave an 
interesting description of the building as its ex- 
terior neared completion: 





‘The casual visitor. 
some Marl 


will be attracted by the hand- 
et House, the walls of which are on the 
point of completion, and present a front which 
shows what can be done with Guelph stone when 
operated on by Guelph workmen, This building yet 








Guelph Fire Brigade at Town Hall. 








requires a massive stone cornice to complete its im- 
posing appearance, which will be added to when 
the lofty dome holds its head about 40 feet above 
the present walls. As much discussion has arisen in 
regard to this building, and but few are aware of 
the accommodation it will afford, we shall give a 
few particulars. Composed of two wings joined by a 
centre piece of some extent, the building forms an 
oblong and irregular square, having a frontage of 
108 feet, the depth of each wing being 70 feet. The 
basement of the western wing will be appropriated 
for Market purposes generally, with stalls 
ket gardeners; the ground floor is di 
twelve butchers’ stalls, and the upper floor will 
form one large hall and court room measuring 64 
feet by 30 fect inside, and calculated to seat 500 
persons. The eastern wing will afford considerable 
storage in the basement for bonded or other goods; 
‘on the ground floor will be an engine house, police 
office, committee room, and two lockups; and the 
upper floor will be appropriated for Council meet- 
ings, committee rooms, etc. The centre will have a 
hot-air apparatus in the basement; clerk’s office 
with fireproof safe, library and reading room for the 
Mechanics’ Institute, staircase, etc., on the 
ground floor;.a treasurer’s office with safe, Mayor's 
office, and two committee rooms on the upper floor 
‘The police office may be used by the fire and rifle 
companies for their meetings; and when the court 
room is used for performances, the committee 
rooms can be appropriated for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s dressing rooms. The council room will 
also be large enough for a supper room in connec- 
tion with public affairs which might be conducted 
in the main hall.” 














When completed the Market House was a 
handsome, well-designed building, admirably 
suited for the purposes for which it was built. 
‘The ultimate cost, nearly £11,000,” with land, 
was far beyond anyone’s prediction. In the de- 
pression which followed, many bitter words 
would be exchanged about the tax burden re- 
quired to carry the debt.” 

Guelph, however, had progressed greatly, 
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and in 1856 and 1857 a number of observers 
efi accounts of the substantial Town that 
Guelph had become in just three years of ex- 
tensive building and expansion. Between 1853 
and 1857, the population of the ‘Town had in- 
creased from about 2,000 to 4,500.” Viewing 
this rapid growth the Toronto Globe comment- 
ed: 





There is no Town of its size in Upper Canada, 
which has a more “rising” air than Guelph. The 
erection of substantial stone buildings is being car- 
ried on in all directions, and yet the supply does not 
equal the demand. The inhabitants of the Town 
are, as a class, all well off in the world, whilst they 
number amongst them some self-made men who 
have built up very large fortunes for themselves by 
their own industry and tact. .. .The River Speed on 
which Guelph is situated affords great facilities for 
turning its water power to advantage. There are 
several mills in the vicinity of the Town already. 
The neighborhood and district, of which Guelph is, 
the centre, is peopled by a substantial and enter- 
prising class of farmers, and we may add that there 
is no more healthy locality in the Province.’* 








The Toronto Colonist was particularly im- 
pressed by Guelph’s appearance of health and 
prosperity: 


Guelph is particularly fortunate in possessing a 
building stone easily worked, and very pleasing in 
appearance, closely resembling in color the white 
brick so much used in Toronto. This is well dis- 
played in a street newly built, called Wyndham 
street, leading north from the Market Square, and 
branching off to the right and left on either side of 
the Wellington Hotel. ‘This is now the chief business 
street, many shopkeepers and others recently 
moved into it from the Market Square. St. George's 
Church, which, when finished, will be a handsome 
building, is in this street... The trade and manu- 
factures of Guelph are rapidly increasing. Ten 
years ago the quantity of flour sent to market by 
the principal miller was considered too highly esti 
mated at eight hundred barrels. This season the ex- 
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ports of wheat and flour are set down at fifty thou- 
sand bushels of the former, and fifty thousand 
barrels of flour. One. mill alone is estimated to 
manufacture twenty-five thousand barrels, The 
manufacture of whiskey is also large, the quantity 
sold amounting this year to about twelve thousand 
five hundred barrels. The opening of the Grand 
Trunk has given the means of turning the stone 
quarries of Guelph to valuable account. There are 
now four in full operation, and arrangements are 
being made for the delivery and sale of the stone all 
along the railway. There are also several fou 
and breweries, some of them doing a large bu: 

















Wyndham Street showing the second St. George's Church in the Square, circa 1866-1867. 


The water power afforded by the River Speed is 
quite sufficient to supply much more than what is 
required by the factories now on its banks; but now 
fone mill owner has let power for ten additional fac- 
tories to be erected next year. The local trade of 
Guelph is very considerable, the country about i 
all directions being of the most fertile description 
and well settled. The Guelph storekeepers have 
hitherto done a large business with Hamilton, but 
the competition of the Grand Trunk renders their 
communication with Toronto and Montreal so 
much more direct, their trade will be chiefly with 
those places, especially Toronto.” 

















In a second article on Guelph, the Colonist 
said: 


Amongst the many healthful summer resorts, 
brought so easily within reach of the citizens of To- 
ronto by increasing railway facilities, the pleasantly 
situated and salubrious Town of Guelph has attrac- 
tions inferior to none. ‘The site is healthy and 
picturesque—the distance from Toronto conven- 
ient, over as smooth-running a section of the Grand 
Trunk as there can be on the whole line from St. 
Mary's to Riviere du Loup—abundance of sporting 
in the vicinity—and surrounded by neighboring 
villages, which are peculiarly inviting to the visitor, 
who longs for a cool afternoon drive. It altogether 
forms as pleasant a retreat from city life as could be 
desired. ‘There are several good hotels in the Town 

but Toronto readers, only need be told that Mr. 
G.C. Horwood, formerly of the North American, on 
Front Street [in Toronto], keeps a fine roomy 
house, well ventilated and comfortably furnished. 
Besides the advantage of Mr. H.’s experienced pro- 
prietorship, this house combines the advantages of 
an airy location close to the railroad depot, and has 
in the cellar a never-failing spring of excellent 
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water—rivalled, however, by the choice wines 
ranged in cool atmosphere on the dripping rocks 
which surrounded it.” 


In all, the years 1851 to 1856 had been trou- 
bling and tumultuous, but exciting for 
Guelph’s residents. In the euphoria of expan- 
sion and prosperity, few people doubted AJ. 
Fergusson’s predictions that Guelph’s explosive 
growth would continue indefinitely, or that 
Guelph’s population would reach 50,000 
within a few years, However, with the collapse 
cf the international economy and the end of 
the Canadian railway boom in 1857, Guelph 
was made acutely aware that its economic base 
had not grown as rapidly as its population. 
Until that base was expanded, Guelph’s com- 
mercial community would, as it had done in 
1828, 1833, 1843 and 1852, find itself search- 
ing for ways to increase its market opportuni- 
ties. They now turned their attention to the 
development of manufacturing. 

































































Speedvale Mills, from a drawing by Alfied Smith, cirea 1866, 
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Industrial 
Expansion, 1847-1870 











Taken as a whole, the years 1856 to 1871 
were a period of slow but solid economic and 
commercial growth. The foundation for 
Guelph’s continuous development was the 
steady expansion of the agricultural economy 
of the older southern townships in Wellington 
County, combined with the rapidly increasing 
settlement and development of the newer areas 
to the north, By 1871, population there ex- 
ceeded that of the southern, longer settled, 
area. Although farmers in the new townships 
were not yet as productive or generally as 
wealthy as those resident in the south, the fact 
that the number of people there was expand- 
ing at a much faster rate, made the area an at- 
tractive market. 

The desirability, indeed the necessity, of en- 
couraging manufacturing in Canada and in 
Guelph was a theme to which every local 
newspaper turned time and again. For exam- 
ple, in November, 1847, this editorial ap- 
peared: 























Home MaNnuracrures 





Perhaps there is nothing in a secular point of view 
so conducive to human happiness and prosperity, 
as industry and economy. ... To attain true great- 
ness, and develop and increase its resources is the 





Adam Robertson, Sr. 
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imperative duty of a nation, It is for its prosperity 
and independence to encourage every kind of use- 
ful home manufacture. The nation which neglects 
that, and bestows its encouragement on the manu- 


factures and mechanics of a foreign country in pi 
erence to its own is unwise. It discourages and en- 
feebles itself, and ultimately must work its own 
ruin, There is not a country under the sun which 
neglects more its own manufactures and mechanics, 
and bestows its patronage on foreigners than 
Canada. . . The Canadians expend more money on 
articles manufactured in the United States— 
articles which could be as well made in Canada 
and the money kept among ourselves—than 
what is received by our own mechanics all put 
together. It is an incontrovertible fact that Canada 
supports the American manufacturer and mechan- 
ics better than her own. 























Sallows’ Blacksmith Shop on Wellington Street at the corner of Dundas Road, 


Our hay is cut, made and raked, with scythes, 
forks and rakes, of American manufacture. Scythe- 
snaiths, hoes and almost every implement of hus- 
bandry used by our farmers, come from the 
States. ... For all which we pay hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Canada look to. yourself,—encourage 
your manufacturers and mechanies—elicit the gen- 
ius of your sons, and strengthen and enrich your 
territories. 








As the newspapers saw the problem, wo 
major difficulties had to be surmounted before 
manufacturing could flourish in Canada: first, 
some method had ‘to be devised to overcome 
the shortage and high cost of risk capital, and 
second, a stable market for domestic produc- 
tion had to be developed among Canadian 














farmers. Moreover, it was well recognized that 
in periods of severe economic depression when 
inventories built up in the major manufac- 
turing countries, industrialists in those coun- 
tries would dump their surpluses in the colo- 
nies, thereby undercutting local enterprises 
which in ordinary times had been able to pros- 
per. 

‘There was a general recognition that rel 
ance upon borrowed capital and imported 
manufactured goods created an unhealthy sit- 
uation for debtor nations. They drained the 
national economy of its gold, made money 
scarce, raised interest rates, and made invest- 
ment in manufacturing less profitable, which 
in turn increased the cost of borrowing abroad 
and consolidated the dependence upon foreign 
goods, So important was the question of “home 
manufacturing” that whenever a busin 
put money into a local enterprise, he was 
hailed as a hero, When Adam Robertson took 
over the Guelph Foundry in 1847, he received 
the full support of the Advertiser: 











GuELPH Founpry 

We would direct the attention of our readers to the 
Advertisement in another column, headed “Guelph 
Foundry.” Every year brings evidence more and 
more conclusive, that to prosper, Canada must be- 
come a manufacturing country so far as her domes- 
tic wants are concerned, and to encourage our 
manufacturers in a duty cach one owes to himself. 
‘The principle applicable to a country is equally ap- 
plicable to a community; and as we have opportu- 
nities of knowing that Mr. Robertson well under- 
stands his business, and will turn out a fair article 
at a moderate price, we confidently recommend 
him to the favorable notice of all.? 





Robertson’s first advertisement read: 


GUELPH FOUNDRY 
The undersigned having purchased this Establish- 
ment, which is fitted up with a general assortment 
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of Patterns and Models of various descriptions, begs 
to state that he is now prepared to furnish 
Ploughs, Stoves 
and various Castings in general use. He will also be 
able, immediately, to Contract for the erection of 
Saw and other Mills. He also anticipates being able 
to turn out a few superior 
“THRASHING MACHINES 
Of from 1 to 8 horse power. 
Orders for Casting executed with promptness. 

Boring & Turning In Iron, Brass, ec 
‘The Public are invited to call and inspect the 
Foundry, where they will find everything necessary 
for carrying on the business, the Proprietor being 
determined to conduct the Establishment with that 
spirit which, whilst it gives him a return, will at the 
same time accommodate his customers at very moder- 
ate prices. 











Adam Robertson.* 


The Guelph Foundry was typical of both 
the strengths and weaknesses of local manufac- 
turing. Adam Robertson came to Guelph from 
Paris, C. W., in 1847 to operate the moulding 
and machine shop previously described. By 
1848, Adam Robertson, Sr., his son, Adam, Jr., 
and John Watt had formed a partnership un- 
der the title of Messrs. Robertson & Co., and 
had rented the new foundry built by Doctor 
William Clarke. On November 3, 1848, the 
new premises were opened: 








New Foundry—Some time since we stated that Dr. 
Clarke was erecting a Foundry on an extensive 
scale, near the Wellington Mills. We have now the 
pleasure of announcing its completion, and that 
business will be carried on by the firm of Messrs. 
Robertson & Co, We are informed that unusual fa~ 
cilities will be provided for carrying on the business 
on the most extensive scale, and the character of 
the managing partners, Robertson and Watt, is 
such as will present every guarantee that satisfac- 
tion will be given. On Friday night last the first 
metal was run in the presence of the proprietors 
and a number of gentlemen of the Town, after 
which an adjournment took place to Dr. Clarke 
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who furnished an elegant entertainment to cele- 
brate the event—Success to the undertaking say 

In 1852, the firm was dissolved with John 
Watt carrying on the larger 
while the Adam Robertsons, father and son, 
occupied a foundry and machine shop at the 
corner of Eramosa Road and Mitchell Street. 
‘There the Robertsons conducted a small but 
prosperous business for several decades.* 

In contrast to the more limited business car- 
ried on by the Robertson's, John Watt ex- 
panded his business rapidly. In September, 
1854, the Intemational Jounal in de g 
Guelph’s manufacturing enterprises paid spe- 
cial attention to Watt’s foundry: 


There are three foundries 

















in Guelph. The establish- 
nt of Mr. John Watt gives employment to over 
60 men. The machine shop is in a large three-story 
stone building, the first and second stories of which 
are used for manufacturing and general machine 
work, the third for preparing patterns, etc., and the 
attic or half story, is used as a pattern loft. In an L, 
or wing of the main building, is the moulding and 
casting room; the blacksmith work being done in 
an adjoining building. Steam engines and boilers, 
mill work, stoves and agricultural implements, are 
manufactured in this establishment. 

‘The foundry and Tin-ware Manufactory of 
Smith, Mathewson & Co,, is devoted to stoves, agri- 
cultural implements, etc., and is a neat and well ar- 
ranged establishment. The other Foundry is that of 
Mr. A. Robertson, devoted to general castings and 
machinery.” 











Watt, however, appears to have suffered 
from too-rapid expansion. When the post-1856 
depression struck, Watt’s firm failed, while the 
smaller foundries survived, 

In addition to the foundries, other enter- 
prises enjoyed considerable success, The 
Intemational Journal described the following: 


‘The Tannery of Mr. John Harvey is very extensive, 





‘The stone residence of Adam Robertson 
on Mitchell Street behind the Foundry 


and turns out annually about 5000 sides of sole 
leather, besides upper leather and kipskins. Mr. 
Gow has a large tannery in operation, and there 
are three others in the suburbs of the Town, owned 
by Mr. Jackson, Mr. Clarke and Mr. Horning. 

A Fanning-mill manufactory is carried on by 
Mr. James Mays, where fanners capable of clean- 
ing a bushel of wheat per minute, are made and 
sold for $25 each. 

‘There is a Chair Factory in the town, carried on 
by Mr. Allen, and a number of Furniture Manu- 
factories, some of which are aided by steam or 
water power, and use the most approved machinery 
for expeditious work. .. 

In the suburbs of the Town, there is a Wooll 
Factory in operation, by Messrs, Campbell & Co.? 














In contrast to those firms which grew out of 
fone or two-man operations, others had quite 
different beginnings. The most important of 
these were the two large flour-and-grist mills 
owned and operated by William Allan and 
Frederick George. Both the Guelph Mills (Al- 
lan) and the Wellington or “People’s Mill” 
(George) had begun as large-scale operations 
with extensive use of labor-saving devices. In 











addition, both had been considerably enlarged 
by the addition of ancillary enterprises such as 
distilleries, cooperage shops, livestock feeding, 
cloth finishing and custom milling. Portu- 
nately excellent descriptions of both mills were 
left by contemporary observers. In June, 1853, 
William Allan’s Guelph Mills were described 
as follows: 





Situated on the Speed, which here forms the 
boundary of the Town, the water power is consider- 
able, and during the greater part of the year 
scarcely can be exhausted. Turning to the right we 
entered the mill-yard through a tastefully con- 
structed gateway, and at once proceeded to inspect 
the mill and granary. This building is 100 feet long 
and 40 feet wide, 3¥% stories high, and having 4 run 
of stones, driven by a water wheel measuring 16 
feet in diameter and 13 fect wide. For many years 
this was the only milling establishment in the 
‘Town, being erected by the Canada Company, and 
owned for the past 20 years by the present proprie- 
tor. Adjoining the mill, and to form part of it, is a 
new stone building, neatly finished, 50 feet by 38, of 
5% stories high, and intended to have separate 
power, to run two pairs of stones and a barley mill, 
the machinery for which is in a forward state of 
preparation, Leaving the mill, we passed over the 
river on an elevated scaffolding or piece of frame 
work, supported by buttresses placed in the bed of 
the stream, and as a means of communication be- 
tween the two sides of the river, whilst a run of rail- 
way along the same facilitates the conveyance of 
grain and other material from the mill to the distil- 
ery opposite. Whilst crossing, Mr. D.[avid] Allan 
remarked with a smile, that we were passing over 
the first Guelph railway, and although only 190 feet 
Jong, it has proved a railway of no mean impor- 
tance to its proprietor, and contributed materially 
to the prosperity of the establishments on each side 
of the river. Arrived at the distillery, we were struck 
with the extent to which operations were carried 
on, and the great facilities afforded for enlarging 
the business. 




















But a few years since a low, dirty and mean 
looking building occupied the site of the present 
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William Allan’s “Guelph Mills”, 
_from a lithograph on an old invvice. 
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handsome structure, which extends 140 feet in 
length, 50 in-width, and some part of it 56 feet high. 
We also observe that the old tubs and other utensils 
are making way for new and much larger ones, the 
old furnace and boiler look quite pigmies beside the 
new ones just fitted up at an expense of $1,000., and 
the fact that the present power of mashing 50 bush- 
els of grain daily will in a few weeks be increased to 
100 bushels. .. .£4000 would not compensate Mr. 
Allan for closing this part of the business.—As in 
the mill, the machinery here, which is considerable, 
is driven by water-power. Having thoroughly ex- 
plored this building, we turned to the malt kiln, 
measuring 20 feet square inside, with upper and 
lower floors 70 feet long, and pipes, spouts and con- 
veniences for conveying the grain with the least 
possible expenditure of labor. The yards adjoining 
the distillery next command our attention, and 
however pleasing it may be to see beautiful ma- 
chines and well ordered manufacturing establish- 
ments, the majority of our readers would be pleased 
to see the accommodation afforded to the hogs and 
cattle, the latter especially. Entering the pig-yard 
we walked through a building 120 feet long in- 
tended to house 50 head of cattle, for stall feeding 
during the winter, lined inside and out with inch 
boards and the space between filled up with tan- 
bark to keep the house warm, whilst the loft over- 
head is filled with straw. Here are fixed two sets of 
feeding troughs, one for dry food and the other for 
slops, both being supplied from the distillery by 
spouts entering the top of the building. Besides this 
place were yards with open sheds, accommodation 
for 250 pigs, and other conveniences. The Carding 
and Fulling establishment deserves a passing no- 
tice, although on a small scale compared with 
many others,—whilst the place was furnished with 
fulling, napping and other apparatus, dye-house, 
etc. The whole building was crowded with bundles 
of wool, some carded and others waiting their turn, 
On every part of the premises, in addition to the 
wheat, rye, etc., we observed heaps of barley, 
amounting to some 13 or 14,000 bushels, thus pres- 
enting a guarantee of a continued supply of the 
“dear cratur,” although it not infrequently happens 
that the distillery is run to its last barrel. 
About thirty hands are constantly employed on 





























Allan’s Distillery across the Speed River. 


the premises, and several teams are daily engaged 
in carrying whiskey, flour and mill stuff to their 
Hamilton warehouse and general customers." 


Nor was Frederick George's “Wellington 
Mills” overshadowed by Allan’s establishment, 
In September, 1854, the International Journal, an 
American monthly, described it as follows: 








‘One gentleman, Frederick George, Esq., who came 
to this country a few years ago, as a farmer, has 
now upon the Speed, a flour mill with four ran of 
stones, to which workmen are preparing to put in 
an addition of four pairs more. On the opposite side 
of the Speed, and connected with this mill by a 
platform and railway, there is a distillery, capable 
of using nearly 200 bushels of grain per day, and 
adjoining this there is a piggery containing 200 
sleek-looking “‘porkers.” The same proprietor has 
on his premises a sawmill, a tannery, and a build- 
ing used as a foundry which are leased to tenants. 














| 
| 
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Besides this he has about 1200 feet of land fronting 
on either side of the Speed, with sufficient water 
power to drive the machinery in any building that 
may be erected on the premises for manufacturing 
purposes. The dam across the river is built of stone, 
and is amply secured from accident.” 


Despite the fact that both William Allan 
and Frederick George shipped considerable 
amounts of grain, flour and whiskey and live- 
stock to Hamilton, the principal market for 
flour manufactured by their mills was the 
‘Town of Guelph and the area to the north. 

In addition to the flour mi cond type 
of manufacturing enterprise appeared in 
Guelph. That was the stove foundry that grew 
out of the stove retailing business owned by 
George Sunley. The relationship between 
Sunley’s mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests is particularly interesting: 








[In 1845], Mr. Sunley occupied but one building 
for his dwelling, workshop, and show and business 
establishment; now we find him the owner of a 
splendid stone store of three stories, his former 
tablishment turned into a handsome stove shop, 
and his workshop thrust into a building in the rear 
‘On looking over his stock a few days since, we 
learned that he and his partner, Mr. Melvin, have 








|g, SUNLEY, 
| TIN, COPPER & SHEET IRON 
| ites age kaw emit 
| 





Bor, Parlor, & Cuoking Haves, 
ig ovear-yaniere: 
Call ea asi being af Flee 





Orn Corres, Brass, Rass, &e, Taxes 1x Excuance, 
nn 
(Guelph Advertiser Almanac, 1853) 
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for sale about 70 different patterns and styles of 
stoves, to obtain which they have visited the best 
markets, and laid under contribution the foundries 
not only of Canada, but Buffalo, Albany, and other 
American cities, thus presenting to the purchaser as 
great a variety, and equal facilities for a choice, as 
are offered in any part of the Province: whilst the 
well-known liberality which they always manifest 
in business will secure them the bulk of the patron 
age in their department. And, not satisfied with 
what others may manufacture, Mr. Sunley has a 
share in. the foundry business of Smith, Sunley & 
Co,, by which means he presents to the buyer the 
additional choice, and the lovers of “domestic 
manufactures” can have, of Guelph make, as good 
‘a stove as may be found on the continent. Messrs. 
Sunley & Melvin’s shops have a glass frontage of 50 
fect, and are quite an ornament to the 
neighborhood." 





In spite of a continued campaign to per- 
suade local financiers and investors to build up 
Guelph’s manufacturing capacity, the depres- 
-60 meant that litle could be done. 
Guelph remained dependent upon its retail 
trade and agricultural customers for its pros- 
perity. 

During the 1860’s a number of new manu- 
facturing enterprises were started which would 
have a long-term effect upon Guelph’s growth. 
‘The most important of these were the James 
Goldie Company Limited, McCrae & Co., 
‘The Raymond Sewing Machine Company, 
and the Bell Organ Company. 

On November 14, 1859, John Goldie, 
bought a mill seat on the Speed River from its 
owner, William Hood, (now the site of the 
John Galt Gardens on Speedvale Avenue.) In 
this transaction, Goldie was acting for his sons 
James, and William. Previous to this purchase, 
this site had been used by Samuel Smith to 
power a saw mill and stave factory. 

James Goldie, was born in Ayrshire, Scot- 
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land, on Nov. 6, 1824, and in 1860, with his 
wife and three sons, Thomas, John and James, 
moved into the old stave factory while the new 
flour mill and house were built." David Allan 
described the building of the “Speedvale 
Mill,” as follows: 








When Mrs. Goldie arrived with her three children, 
‘Thomas, John, and James, there was only a path- 
way leading from the Elora Road through the 
‘woods to the river, over which there was no bridge. 
At first sight of the place, Mrs. Goldie was filled 
dismay, it looked like a bit of the back woods, 
after having lived for a few years in New 
York. . She often told of the construction of the 
mill, when she cooked for sixteen men, looked after 
her family, and did all the housework with little as- 
sistance, Work at the mill continued on through 
1860-61. The building was in two sections, one of 
stone, containing four run of stone, water wheels, 
and all the cleaning machinery required for the 
making of flour, The other section was for grain 
storage. The dam, as lefi by Mr. Smith, was situ- 
ated about two hundred yards below the present ce- 
ment bridge above the Country Club, a long race- 
way leading from it to the stave factory. .. All this 
was discarded and a new dam made lower down, 
a larger raceway connecting with the power 

Toward the end of 1861 the work was 
finished and the mill ready to operate. In those 
days, an ample supply of wheat was delivered at 
the mill by farmers, who came from every direction, 
sometimes from distant sections as there were no 
railways to the north. Usually the mill yard was 
crowded with teams awaiting their turn to unload, 
and there were days when the line extended up to 
the Elora Road, and beyond. The first head miller 

‘as James Hitchcox of Paris, [C.W.]. Most of the 
flour in those days was packed in barrels, and the 
cooper trade was in a flourishing condition, there 
being about seventy-five or more coopers employed 
in Guelph, making barrels for the several mills.'? 























In the fall of 1860 J.C. Presani 
Mill” at the corner of Huskisson and Welling- 
ton Streets was destroyed by fire, and this com- 








James Goldie. 
(Historical Atlas of Wellington County, 1906) 





The People's Mills owned by James Goldie. 








bined with the rise in prices for flour caused by 
the American Civil War, helped the new Gol- 
die Mill to prosper greatly. 

The second stage in the development of the 
Goldie convern came about as the result of an- 
other serious fire. On the night of Wednesday, 
June 8, 1864, the People’s or Wellington Mill, 
now owned by W.P, McLaren of Hamilton 
and leased by Charles Whitelaw of Paris, was 
burned, apparently by an arsonist. The total 
loss exceeded $30,000, and as there was little 
insurance, the mill was not immediately 
rebuilt. Upon McLaren’s death, James Gol- 
die, bought the premises in 1866, and immedi- 
ately set about repairing and expanding it, the 
result being a “fine substantial stone structure 
90 by 40 feet in size and five storeys high, with 
two storehouses in connection 60 by 50 and 3 
by 40 feet, and an elevator 70 x 50.”" O1 
the People’s Mi ebuilt, Goldie sold the 
smaller Speedvale Mill to John Pipe who oper 
ated it for the next fifteen years. Goldie’s new 
mill prospered, and he soon became prominent 
in local business and politics. 

Another manufacturing enterprise, which 
would later grow to a substantial size, was the 
knitting and weaving establishment of Arm- 
strong, McCrae & Co. Started in 1860 in a 
small way, it grew rapidly during the Ameri- 
can Civil War years. By 1867 they were able to 
erect a large building and import considerable 
new machinery. A description of the business 
as it appeared in October, 1867, follows: 

















was 














Some months ago when the building of this Hosiery 
and Yarn Factory was first spoken of, we hailed the 
project as a most hopeful one, and as an indication 
that ere long the woollen manufactures of Guelph 
would become not only profitable but much more 
widely extended. Messrs. Armstrong, McCrae & 
Co. have set a good example, in the enterprise 
which they have displayed in starting such an ex- 
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tensive factory, and the eneigy and spirit which 
they manifested in pushing on the work connected 
with the building and fitting up the machinery. 
Operations began in the month of April, and by the 
middle of August the factory was in running 
order... 

The building stands on the corner of Huskisson 
and Surrey Streets, with the main front looking to- 
wards the Market. It is, including the scouring and 
engine house, 83 feet long by 34 deep, and is two 
storeys and a-half high. It is built entirely of stone, 
and is a fine specimen of tape-pointed rubble 
work.... The factory when in full operation can 
turn out one hundred pairs of shirts and drawers a 
month, besides a considerable quantity of sale yarn, 
to say nothing of many dozen pairs of socks. The 
proprietors have lately been giving their attention 
more to the manufacture of the finer kinds of goods, 
in men’s and women’s underclothing, and the qual- 
ity and finish of some of the samples that we saw on 
our visit cannot be matched in Canada. Indeed, it 
would be superfluous praise from us to commend 
these goods, after they were awarded all the first 
prizes at the late Provincial Exhibition... 1° 














It is significant that the firm, considered 
large by contemporary standards, was ex- 
pected to cmploy no more than thirty hands 
“including those engaged in mounting and 
finishing. ..to work the factory to it full 


power”,"® 
Unlike the James Goldie Company and 





‘Armstrong, McGrae & Company, the Ray- 
mond Sewing Machine Company appears to 
have developed upon the basis of technological 
innovation, Charles Raymond was born in 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts, January 6, 1826, 
and at the age of seventeen apprenticed him- 
self to the Massachusetts Cotton Mills Com- 
pany at Lowell, to learn a machinist’s trade. 
After completing his apprenticeship and work- 
ing three years as a journeyman for that com- 
pany, Raymond moved to Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, where, after a few years, he went into 
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business for himself: Observing the current in- 
terest in the invention of a practical mechani- 
cal sewing machine, Raymond constructed one 
in the spring of 1852, and, although he had 
made considerable progress in its perfection, 
when Singer was issued a patent for their sew- 
ing machine, Raymond temporarily discontin- 
ued his project and concentrated upon perfect- 
ing clock-making machinery. In 1856, 
however, Raymond turned his attention once 
again to sewing machines, and in 1857 he r 
ceived his first patent. In 1858 he began to 
manufacture sewing machines on a full time 
b 

















Unfortunately for Raymond, the sewing 
machine business in the United States was al- 
ready well established, and he soon found him- 
self facing lawsuits regarding patent infringe- 
ments, while his own innovations were 
appropriated by his competitors. In the face of 
these difficulties, he decided to move to Cana- 
da, and in 1860 set up a small factory in Mont- 
real. This business proved unsatisfactory and 
Raymond withdrew, losing one-third of his 
capital in the process.!7 

Determined to try again elsewhere in Cana- 
da, Raymond came to Guelph, and on Octo- 
ber 29, 1861, opened a small manufacturing 
establishment in an old carriage works at the 
corner of Yarmouth and Suffolk Streets, Here 
the business prospered, and during the Civil 
War when American competition was elimi- 
nated, the firm grew rapidly. Always an inno- 
vator, Raymond's machines began to attract 
an international reputation. By 1873 he could 
confidently advertise that “Hundreds of Thou- 
sands of these Machines have been made and 
are now in use, ‘They are sold all over the 
world.” 





























The fourth important firm started in the 











Early Raymond chainestitch sewing machine, 


carly eighteen-sixties was the Bell Organ Com- 
pany. William Bell, the future head of the Bell 
Organ Company was born in Dumfries, Scot 
land, on September 5, 1833. In 1853 he moved 
to Toronto, then lived for a time in the United 
States. Returning to Canada in 1860 just be 
fore the outbreak of the American Civil War, 
he married Isabella Christie, daughter of 
Thomas Christie, a miller in Edwardsburg, 
GW. They returned to the United States, and 
remained there until 1864 











during which year he paid a visit to his brother, 
who had begun the manufacture of organs and 
melodeons at Guelph, Canada. So allured was he 
with the prospect which the enterprize held out, 
that he took a partnership in the business, and re- 
mained in Guelph. After a little, his was the head 
that planned and the hand that directed the 
business." 


Initially the business was a small one, 





em- 
ploying only two workmen, turning out “one 
complete organ each week,” in the upper room 











of a building on Wyndham Suet. Shortly 
thereafter they moved to a stately three-storey 
building on Carden Street: 


Equipped with every convenience for the trade to 
be carried on within its walls. In the newly equip- 
ped establishment there were turned out each 
month 100 organs; and there were about 100 hands 
employed. In a little, Mr. Bell’s instincts taught 
him to look to England for a market, and the result 
of the effort was splendid success. 





The American Civil War not only produced 
a period in which Guelph’s new manufactur- 
ing firms could prosper, it also directly in- 
volved one of Guelph’s oldest and most re- 
spected establishments, the foundry and 
machine shop of Adam Robertson and Son, 
When the American Civil War broke out, 
Bennet Burleigh, a Scotsman related to the 
Robertsons, was living in the southern States. 
Burleigh joined the Confederate army as a 
lieutenant and served in that capacity for some 
time. In 1862, Burleigh concocted a plan to 
aid the south, and came to Guelph to seek the 
help of the Robertsons who were sympathetic 
to the Rebel cause 

‘There was a large prison camp on Johnson's 
Island in Lake Erie, just off Cleveland, Ohio, 
where thousands of Confederate prisoners of 
War were interned. Burleigh persuaded the 
Robertsons to manufacture cannons, cannon 
balls and hand grenades, which a group of 
Confederate sympathizers would use to attack 
the camp and liberate the prisoners. The war 
material made by the Robertsons was shipped 
to Sarnia—some by train and some via Geor- 
gian Bay marked “potatoes”—but the plot 
failed and Burleigh was taken prisoner, He 
was held in Port Comfort, but escaped and re- 
turned to Guelph, Later Burleigh became an 
internationally known war correspondent and 
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DIPLOMA 
W. BELL & CO 


ORGAN 


Melodcon Manufacturers 
GUELPH, ONT., 


VERWHELMINGLY ahead of all ccmpeti- 

tors at th Quebeo and Ontario Provincial 
tibitions held at Montreal aud Torouto for 
1870—nll the prizes at Mcntveal—nd at Toronto 
we received the vt prize and diplowa tor the 
best Harmomum or Large Cabiret Oigus. aud 
the Girst prize for the best Molodeon. 














All Instziiments Warrantec 
for Five Years, 

And entire satisfaction guaranteed. 9 illas- 

trated Catalogue sent free on application, 


‘BELL & CO. 
Guelph, Oct 18, 1870. ‘dlinwtf 


Advertisement, Bell Organ Company from the 
Guelph Mercury, Oct. 13, 1870. 
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reported on campaigns in Egypt, Madagascar, 
Ashanti, South Africa and the Balkans. One of 
the cannons, not shipped because of a fault, 
stood in front of the Robertson residence on 
Mitchell Street for years. Later it was moved 
and placed in front of the residence of Dr. Nor- 
man Wallace at 5 Queen Street.2! 

Although all of these manu! 
contributed significantly to Guelph’s prosper- 
ity during the eighteen-sixties, their real im- 
portance lay in two areas. First, they concen- 
trated skilled labour in Guelph, and second, 
they formed the basis for Guelph’s rapid indus- 
trial expansion during the Franco-Prussian 
war years (1870-1874) and the National Policy 
period (1879-1883), This concentration of 
skilled labour and the accumulation of capital 
by financial and mercantile enterprises would 
prove of particular importance. Older firms 
expanded rapidly and from 1869 on, a large 
number of new enterprises were created 
around skilled employees from such estab- 
lished firms as Robertson & Son, Raymond 
Sewing Machine Company, The Bell Organ 
Company, and Armstrong and McCrae. Al- 
though not all of these new firms would sur- 
vive, many did, and were significant in the 
transformation of Guelph from a mercantile to 
an industrial centre. 








turing firms 
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In spite of considerable progress made in de- 
veloping an economic base, events between 
1866 and 1871 showed vulnerable 
Guelph’s economy was to outside interference. 
In particular the building of the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce and Wellington, Grey and Bruce 
railways would cause difficult local problems. 

For more than a decade, merchants in both 
Toronto and Hamilton had investigated the 


how 











‘The residence of Dr. Norman Wallace at 5 Queen Street 
with cannon in front of steps. 


feasibility of building a railway into the rap- 
idly growing areas of North Wellington, Grey 
and Bruce. From time to time charters had 
been granted to groups proposing to build a 
railway from either Guelph or ‘Toronto to 
‘Owen Sound, and the residents of such towns 
as Fergus, Arthur, Mount Forest and Orange- 
ville had proclaimed their enthusiasm for any 
project which promised to bring rail transpor- 
tation to their town. 

‘The report of the Railway Committee of 
Wellington County Council made June 4, 
1858, supported the building of a railway 
from Guelph to Owen Sound. Similar support 
was given by a Committee established by the 
Provisional Council of Bruce County in their 
report of January 3, 1862, in which they sug- 
gested that a bonus of $400,000 in debentures 
be given upon completion of such a railway.”* 

In 1864, a group of promoters led by the 
Hon. John McMurrich and Francis Shanley of 
Toronto, acquired a charter to build a railway 
from Guelph to Owen Sound.** By its charter, 




















the Wellington, Grey and Bruce Railway 
Company was to have a capital of $1,500,000 
divided into 15,000 shares of $100.00 each. In 
spite of a short flurry of excitement, the obvi- 
ous fact that the railway could not pay its way 
soon cooled investor interest. 

In 1866, two Toronto-based railway projects 
e under discussion, which had the potential 
of cutting off much of the grain that flowed to 
Guelph and diverting it directly to Toronto. 
The first, being pushed by William Gooder- 
ham and his associates, proposed to extend the 
Northern Railway from Collingwood to Owen 
Sound, and to build a branch line (the Grey 
and Simcoe) from Durham to Angus. The sec- 
ond Toronto project, promoted by John Fow- 
ler, (an itinerant railway contractor from Port 
Hope) was to run from the Grand Trunk line 
somewhere near Weston or Brampton, then 
north-west to the Arthur, Mount Forest area, 
through whichever town would give it the best 
bonus, and thence to Owen Sound. With this 
indication that Toronto interests were looking 
riously at their area, merchants and millers 
in Wellington, Grey and Bruce began, once 
again, to agitate for a bonus or stock subscrip- 
tion to encourage such a project. 

For the merchants of Hamilton, the Toronto 
railway projects and the eagerness of the busi- 
nessmen in the Counties of Wellington, Grey 
and Bruce for a railway into that area, spelled 
a serious threat. Should the trade of Waterloo, 
Wellington, Grey and Bruce be diverted exclu- 
sively to Toronto, a severe blow would be dealt 
to the “ambitious city.” The Hamilton Evening 
Times of April 30, 1866, offered this analysis of 
the situation: 


we 


























Our exchanges from the Counties of Grey, Bruce 
and Wellington, come to us laden with accounts of 
meetings held for the purpose of devising some 
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scheme for the improvement of that district by 
bringing it into connection with the main lines of 
Railway in the Province... Various schemes are 
being proposed for the opening up of this extensive 
country, and not less than four or five different 
routes have been suggested. 

To the Great Western, the construction of the 
Branch in question [the Wellington, Grey and 
Bruce] would be of the utmost value. It would give 
it the almost sole control of the great local traffic 
which before long this district of the country must 
supply. ...The proposed line recommends itself to 
the serious attention of the people of Hamilton, and 
more especially to its wholesale merchants. That 
some line for the opening up of this district will 
shortly be built is a matter which does not admit of 
doubt; the only question is as to the route which 
shall be decided on. If it be built from Owen Sound 
to Weston, or to Stratford, then the whole trade of 
the district through which it runs will be diverted 
from Hamilton to rival cities. If the line proposed 
by Mr. Watkins is constructed, Hamilton will not 
only have an equal chance with Toronto but will 
have the advantage over it inasmuch as its connec. 
tion with the Great Western will tend to draw its 
traffic and travel in our direction. . .An opportunity 
is now presented to Hamilton which, if not im- 
proved, may never present itself again. It is for our 
merchants to say whether they will take advantage 
of it, or turn it from their doors 











For Guelph’s business community, the possi- 
bility that some rival centre would build a line 
into Guelph’s market area was a serious situa 
tion, However, in late May a little of the pres- 
sure was relieved when, in a face to face con- 
frontation at a meeting in Toronto, the 
supporters of John Fowler’s “Central 
Railway” from Brampton to Owen Sound 
were soundly defeated by the promoters back- 
ing the Northern Railway's extension from 
Collingwood to Owen Sound and from Angus 
to Durham. The editor of the Guelph Herald was 
overjoyed,® but if the defeat of the Central 
Railway was seen as a triumph in Guelph, the 
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approval of the Northern Railway extension 
was still a threat to Hamilton’s larger interests 
‘As the Hamilton Evening Times put it, whichever 
railway the Toronto interests chose, “The 
efforts of the latter city are to monopolize the 
whole trade of the district to be served by the 
proposed line.”?? Thus Hamilton’s business- 
men had no choice but to push ahead with the 
Wellington, Grey and Bruce line from Guelph 
to Owen Sound. 

From Guelph’s point of view, however, there 
was an important tactical consideration to be 
kept in mind. If either ‘Toronto or Hamilton 
interests were to build a railway into Guelph’s 
market area, against the wishes of Guelph’s 
business community, it was desirable that such 
a railroad should have its terminus in Guelph. 
‘That way, at least something would be 
salvaged." Moreover, too vigorous opposition 
on the part of Guelph’s businessmen might 
drive a considerable amount of the northern 
trade away in retaliation. 

During May, June and July of 1867, it ap- 
peared that the Hamilton based Wellington, 
Grey and Bruce promoters would sweep the 
field before them. After a series of large public 
meetings and demonstrations in Fergus, Elora, 
Drayton, Harriston, Mount Forest, Clifford, 
Ayton, Holstein and Walkerton, the first 
Board of Directors was clected in Hamilton, 
and on June twenty-eight, the sod-turning cer- 
emonies were held at Fergus. These ceremo- 
nies were immediately followed by a vigorous 
campaign to persuade local municipalities to 
grant large subsidies to aid in the construction 
of the line, 

At first, the bonus campaigns appeared to 
be going very well.” By December, the follow- 
ing bonus by-laws had been passed: Nichol 
$10,000; Fergus, $10,000; Elora, $10,000; 
Peel, $40,000; Maryborough, $40,000; Minto, 














$70,000; Wallace, $25,000; and Howick, 
$20,000; for a total of $225,000." There the 
campaign halted, far short of its objective. By 
this time it was clear that the cost of the Well- 
ington, Grey and Bruce was likely to exceed 
$30,000 per mile or more than $2,500,000 to- 
tal, Thus, without an enormous increase in 
municipal subsidization or a much greater 
threat by Toronto interests, the project was not 
a viable proposition. In recognition of this fact, 
as winter approached, the whole enterprise 
ground to a halt, and Guelph’s businessmen 
once again heaved a sigh of relief. 

In the meantime, the Toronto Board of 
Trade, having been persuaded that wide 
gauge railways were too expensive to build and 
operate, had decided to back the narrow gauge 
proposals being promoted by George Laidlaw 
According to Laidlaw and his backers, the to- 
tal cost of construction of their railway would 
not exceed $15,000. per mile. Based upon this, 
the Toronto businessmen argued strongly for 
the construction of two narrow gauge lines: the 
‘Toronto, Grey and Bruce and the Toronto and 
Nipissing. According to the Toronto spokes- 
men (led by William Gooderham and J.G. 
Worts) the benefits of building these two lines 
would be enormous. The Monetary Times made 
this report of a meeting held in Toronto on 
November 23, 1867 








Narrow Gauge Railway—A meeting was held in To- 
ronto, on the 23rd inst., of those interested in the 
construction of two lines of railway on the light nar- 
row gauge principle, known as the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce Railway, and the Toronto and Nipissing 
Railway. The Chairman (Mr. J.G. Worts) stated 
the projected roads would increase the imports of 
‘Toronto by 1,000,000 bushels of grain, and 40,000,- 
000 feet of lumber the first year, and would open up 
sections of country at present not served by any 
railway..." 











As a result of this meeting it was decided to 








apply for charters for the two narrow gauge 
lines, and to ask the Toronto City Council for 
a large subsidy. 

On March 4, 1868, the Act incorporating 

the Toronto, Grey and Bruce was signed into 
law. According to its terms the capital was set 
at $3,000,000; the gauge established at 3'6”, 
and the route was to run from Toronto, 
through Orangeville to Southampton.” View- 
ing the great energy being put into the To- 
ronto line by its backers, the Hamilton Evening 
Times, on March 26, 1868, remarked plaintive- 
ly: 
The friends and advocates of the Toronto, Bruce, 
and Grey narrow-gauge Railway held a meeting in 
the drill shed at Owen Sound, on Thursday last. 
Mr. Medcalf, éx-Mayor of Toronto, Adam Crooks, 
Esq., and Mr. Laidlaw were present and addressed 
the crowd. The estimated cost of the road is $15,000 
per mile, Of this amount it is expected that the mu- 
nicipalities through which the road is to be built 
will pay one-third of this amount, and that the bal- 
ance will be raised by private subscription. What 
are the friends of the Guelph, Wellington, Bruce 
and Grey doing at the present_ moment? ‘They 
should be hard at work, or the Torontonians will 
steal a march on them.’ 








‘The Times had every reason to be con- 
cerned. In township after township, in spite of 
the stiff opposition of the Hamilton interests, 
the Toronto, Grey and Bruce narrow gauge 
won municipal backing. When the City of To- 
ronto voted a bonus of $250,000 in the fall of 
1868, the construction of the line, at least to 
Mount Forest, was assured. Hamilton, already 
bankrupt from previous railway ventures, 
could give only $86,000, raised from the sale of 
shares in the Great Western, to the subsidies 
for the Wellington, Grey and Bruce. 

In terms of construction, the Wellington, 
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Grey and Bruce actually got under way first, 
in an attempt to steal a march on the Toronto 
line. Work began on the Guelph to Alma sec- 
tion at the end of March, 1869, but proceeded 
so slowly that it was not completed to Fergus 
until September, 1870, and to Alma (making 
‘a total distance of 21 miles) by December of 
the same year. In contrast, the sod-turning 
ceremonies of the Toronto, Grey and Bruce 
were held on October 3, 1869, (with Prince 
Arthur wielding the spade), and by May 1, 
1871, the line opened to Orangeville (48 
miles), and the work of grading and bridging 
was almost complete to Arthur village, a fur- 
ther 24 miles. 

Although Guelph’s businessmen had 
mained cool to both railway projects in their 
early stages, once the Toronto line began 
showing signs of success they immediately took 
an active part in support of the Wellington, 
Grey and Bruce, If railways must come into 
Guelph’s market area, it was more advanta- 
geous that they lead directly to Guelph. 














In the end, of course, Guelph’s business 
community could salvage little from the whole 
affair, The Town’s whole strategy up to 1871, 
had been to make itself the “great centre of at- 
traction and radiation” to all the adjoining 
townships, and to do so the ‘Town’s ratepayers 
had taxed themselves to build roads, railways 
and a Market House, and had, again and 
again, fought off challenges by the business- 
men of other centres for control of its market 
area. Now it had lost the main battle for that 
area, and the Town, by that loss, was made 
even more dependent upon the rapid develop- 
ment of manufacturing for its future prosperity 
and growth. 





















‘St. Bartholomew's Church circa 1877. 

















Religion and 
Education 





From the standpoint of so 
tional development, the years 1851 to 1881 
were a period of considerable growth, During 


al and institu- 





this time the construction of churches, schools 
and hospitals was an important part of this 
progress, and municipal government would 
play an expanded role in social affairs. The 
large influx of settlers during these years came 
primarily from the British Isles, as shown in 
Table XXIV, but by far the most important 
change to occur was the growing predomi- 
nence of Canadian-born second and third gen- 
eration residents. 

With the Town’s rapid increase in popula- 
tion and wealth in the 1853-1856 period, many 
of the well established churches found their 
buildings too small for the needs of their con- 
gregations. At the same time, many of the 
smaller religious groups were able to finance 
their first permanent homes. As a result, a 
great many new and substantial churches were 
erected 

‘The first new church to be built was the Ro- 
man Catholic. When their original wooden 
church was burned by arsonists in October, 
1844, the Reverend ‘Thomas Gibney immedi- 
ately undertook to erect a larger and more im- 











Captain Walter Clark, physical education 
instructor and drill sergeant at 
the Guelph Collegiate Institute, He founded 
his famous Highland Cadet Corps and 
the Daughters of the Empire in the 1880's. 
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Table XXIV 


Population of Guelph by Country of Birth, 1851-1881! 




















1851 1861 1871 1881 
Country % No. % % No. % 
England and Wales 507 27.3 958 18.8, 1203 17.5 1258 12.7 
Ireland 392 211 901 17.8 695, 10.1 698 71 
Scotland 200 10.8 578 14 615 686 6.9 
Canada 722 38.8 2422 47.7 4062 ). 6857 69.3 
United States 34 18 142 28 236 3.4 276 2.8 
Other 5 5 80 1.6 67 1.0 115 1.2 





posing structure. “The good parishioners toiled 
for two years.... The church, this time of 
stone, was placed under the patronage of St. 
Bartholomew. In the same year. . Father Gib- 
ney suffered a broken leg when thrown from 
his horse, and died a few days later”? 

In 1852, the Guelph Catholic Church and 
missions had been placed in the charge of the 
Jesuit Order led locally by Father John Hol- 
zer, who was assisted by the Reverends J. Fraz- 
crini and Gaspanns Matoga.' Together the 
three priests set out to create in Guelph a full 
range of educational, welfare and social insti- 
tutions. In 1852, Holzer obtained a charter for 
“St. Ignatius College” which he intended to 
found in Guelph. In 1853, an orphanage was 
established and a large school building begun.’ 
‘The passing of the Separate School Act, how- 
ever, appears to have changed Father Holz: 
plans for the college. With taxes available for 
the education of Catholic children, a separate 
school was opened under the direction of Pat- 
rick Downey, formerly a teacher in the Guelph 
common schools. With Downey in charge, St 
Stanislaus Separate school was opened on Jan- 
uary 14, 1854, 

Having erected a stone church and school, a 

















third important step in the building program 
was taken in 1855 with the building of a con- 
vent. At the same time, Bishop Farrel of Ham- 
ilton invited the Sisters of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to take up residence and to establish a 
private girls’ school in Guelph. ‘Thus, on June 





Father John Holzer. 





10, 1856, four Sisters of that Order, designated 
by the driver of the Hamilton stage coach as 
“Mrs. Lynn and daughters”, travelled from 
London to Guelph to take up residence there. 
Although the convent was not yet complete, 
the Sisters began the school, “Loretto 
Academy”, by teaching in the private homes 
of John Harris and Mrs. M.J. Doran? 

In 1857, Loretto Academy, a residential and 
day school for female pupils of all denomina- 
tions, was completed. The Guelph Directory for 
1875-1876 gives this description of Loretto 
Academy: 





‘The Loretto Convent of the Immaculate Conception, in 
affiliation with Loretto Abbey, Toronto, is beauti- 
fully situated on the Catholic Hill, and with the 
Church and College is one of the first objects that 
attracts the eye when approaching the Town. It 
consists of a large and spacious building particu- 
larly convenient to the Town and yet remote 
enough to secure the quiet and seclusion so neces- 
sary to an institution of its kind. It is conducted by 
the Ladies of the Loretto, is open to young ladies of 
all denominations, and is carried on in precisely the 
same system and equally as well as the Loretto Ab- 
bey of Toronto, both as regards the efficiency of 
teachers and comfort of pupils. 

Rev, Mother Regis Harris, Superioress.§ 


Afier a successful campaign to build a rec- 
tory in 1857, Father Holzer took a fourth ma- 
jor step in the creation of Catholic institutions. 
In 1861, he and the Jesuit Order invited the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, who had a convent at 
Hamilton, to undertake the care and supervi- 
sion of a hospital and House of Providence in 
Guelph. The latter institution was charged 
specifically with the care of the aged, invalid 
and infirm of the area. During the first year, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital and House of Providence, 
under the care of five Sisters, was housed in a 
small stone building called the “Gate House”, 
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which contained only sixteen beds for both 
hospital and residence purposes. In 1862, how- 
ever, a stone building was completed and the 
hospital moved into the new premises, In the 
City of Guelph Directory for 1882-1883, this de- 
scription of these institutions is given: 





St. Joseph’s Hospital and House of Providence un- 
der the superintendence of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
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is located on Hospital street north of the London 
road, and is a fine three-story stone building, fitted 
up with all necessary appointments for the care of 
the sick. In connection with the Hospital is a farm 
of 30 acres, from which is procured the vegetables 
and fruit used in the institution. The Hospital was 
chartered in 1862, and additions made from time to 
time, as necessity required. The House of Provi- 
dence, in connection, is designed for aged people, 
and those requiring a temporary home. The Hospi- 
tal is supported by the usual Government and Mu- 
nicipal grants, and voluntary aid, At the time of 
our visit it contained 12 patients in the Hospital, 
and 41 in the House of Providence. 

















‘The final stage of the building program in- 
stituted by Father Holzer, however, was some- 
what less successful. In 1862 or 1863, a large, 
new church was begun. On October 4, 1863, 
the ceremony of laying the corner stone was 
held with dignitaries from all over the Prov- 
ince in attendance. Acton Burrows gives this 
description of the event: 

On Sunday, October 4th, the ceremony of lay 
the comner-sione ofthe Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Bartholomew was performed. The work had 
been in progress for some time, and the stone work 
had been raised to a considerable height, and the 
south side of the partially-built walls was tastefully 
decorated with evergreens and streamers. The pro- 
cession, headed by the Bishop, passed from the old 
church to the west end of the new buildings, where 
the sanctuary was to be, at which place the Bishop 
blessed a large wooden cross, placed on the site to 
be occupied by the altar. The procession then 
passed to the front of the church, where the corner 
stone was placed.* 











Unfortunately, the work of building, begun 
with such hope, was not completed. 

Father P. Hamel, who succeeded Father 
Holzer in 1863, had travelled extensively in 
Europe during his student days and had been 
fascinated with the grace and beauty of the 
Cathedral in Cologne, Germany. When he 


came to Guelph, he decided to create a minia- 
ture replica of the Cologne Cathedral, and 
hired Joseph Connelly, a pupil of Pugin, the 
renowned English architect, to draw up the 
plans.’ The foundations laid by Father Holzer 
were abandoned, and on July 10, 1876, a cere 
mony was held planting the cross and turning 
the sod for the new church." The following 
year, the corner stone was laid and construc 
tion begun adjacent to St. Bartholomew's 
Church. In a project lasting many months, the 
apse with its crown of chapels, the chancel and 
transepts were roofed over, and a spire was 
erected. ‘Then the wall between St. 
Bartholomew's and the new church was re- 
moved and the two areas joined. ‘The City of 
Guelph Directory for 1885-1886 gives this excel- 
ent description of the building: 

















The Church of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception is a 
magnificent stone building, on the most elevated 
site in the City, at the west end of Macdonald [sic] 
street. It was begun in 1876. One half of the edifice 
is completed at a cost of $50,000. The remain 
portion it is expected will soon be erected. A crypt 
extends under the part completed, and a spacious 
hall will be provided under the naive [sic] and 
aisles. The Church will have a seating capacity of 
1800. ‘The following is a condensed description of 
the principal features of the Church: The style of 
the building is of the early 14th century French 
Gothic, and will be carried out in its purity in all 
the details, carving, frescoing, decorations, etc. 'T 
exterior views on all sides are bold, varied and pi 
turesque, while those of the interior, with its forests 
of pillars and pointed arches, its great traceried 
windows of different designs, its numerous chapels, 
scen in the distance through the opens of the great 
chancel, give ever changing perspectives at cach 
step. The beautifully designed traceried windows 
will be filled with stained glass of gorgeous hues, 
speaking in silent language the grand lessons and 
sublime legends of Holy Scripture, while the walls, 
pillars and ceiling will continue the glorious narra- 





























‘The Church of our Lady, rear view with spires completed. 


tive in magnificent frescoes, rich carvings and costly 
mosaics. . 

Rev. Wm. J. Doherty, S.J., pastor. Assistant 
Priests, Rev. David Plante, SJ; Francis Dumorti- 
er, S.J.; ‘Theodore Fleck, $.J.; John A.S, Macdo- 
nald, S.J."! 


In 1888, under Father Doherty’s supervi- 
sion, the body of the church was completed, 
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and the towers built to the level of the nave. In 
1907, Father J.J. Gonnolly undertook the dec- 
oration of the interior, adding the marble 
sanctuary, stained glass windows, and mural 
decoration. The final step, the completion of 
the towers, was taken in 1925 and by the fall of 
1926, fifty years after its initiation, the Church 
of Our Lady, was completed."? For a relatively 
small parish it was a remarkable achievement. 

The second congregation to build a new 
church was St. George’s Anglican in 1851. Ac- 
ton Burrows describes the circumstances: 





‘The church of St. George. .. was now found to be 
quite inadequate to the accommodation of the rap- 
idly increasing congregation, and it was therefore 
determined to build a larger edifice, of stone, the 
corner stone of which was laid July 17th, 1851, by 
Rev. Arthur Palmer, assisted by Rev. E.M, Stew- 
art, Assistant Minister; Rev. J.G. Geddes, Hami 
ton; Rev. M. Boomer, Galt; Mr. Sheriff Grange, 
Mr. R. Jackson, Col. W. Hewat, churchwardens, 
and others. ... The Building Committee consisted 
of Messrs. FW. Stone, James Wilson, G.J. Grange, 
A.A. Baker, W.H, Parker and Frederick Marcon, 
together with the Rector. The architect was Mr. 
William ‘Thomas, and Messrs. John Worthington, 
John Harrison and James Thompson were the 
contractors... The ‘estimated cost of the new 
building was £2,500, and the work was at once 
commenced, but the original design was never fully 
carried out, only a part of the contemplated stone 
building being erected, as an addition to the origi- 
nal wooden structure. The work was completed in 
the course of a few months.!? 








With the rapid expansion of the Town's 
population between 1853 and 1856, this en- 
larged church was quickly outgrown, 

In 1859, a movement led by Dr. William 
Clarke and J.W. Brown was begun to erect a 
new Anglican church away from the develop- 
ing commercial centre of Town. In November, 
Clarke and Brown offered to purchase the St 
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‘The Second St, George's Church in the Square, 1851-1873. 


George’s Square site for £2,150, on the condi- 
tion that if the Town did not buy it from them 
within two years, the property would revert to 
them. Reverend Arthur Palmer, the minister, 
countered with a proposal “that if the congre- 
gation would donate £1,500”, he would 
“provide the balance of what would be te- 
quired to finish the church” begun in 1851 
with money obtained “from other sources”. 
With the congregation split on the subject, 
nothing was done at that time."* 

In April, 1863, Doctor Clarke once again 
renewed his offer to the vestry of St. George’ 
Church, this time offering $10,000. By that 
time, traffic had become so heavy, and the 
general area so unsuitable for expansion, that 
the congregation was now anxious to sell and 
accepted his offer in order to build a new 
church on Woolwich Street. “In July, Doctor 
Clarke offered to transfer the site to the Town 
at the same price, an offer which was not then 
accepted”. 

As a result of these setbacks and the com- 
mercial depression of 1866-1870, the new An- 























glican church did not get under way until 
1871, with Archdeacon Arthur Palmer, Wil- 
liam Reynolds, T.W. Saunders, George Elliott 
and Judge A. Macdonald acting as the build- 
ing committee. Acton Burrows gave this de- 
scription of the laying of the corner stone: 





On Tuesday, May 23rd, the event so long hoped for 
by the congregation of St. George's Church, the 
laying of the corner stone of the new church, took 
place. A special and largely attended © was 
held in the old church, after which the children of 
the Sunday School, followed by the members of the 
congregation, the building committee and the 
clergy present, including Revs. Messrs, Geddes, 
Hamilton; Boomer, Galt; Cooper, Fergus, and 
others, formed a procession and proceeded to the 
site of the new building... The cost of this 
building, . .was to be $29,998.60." 





St. George’s Church was opened for reli- 
gious services on April 20, 1873.7 

In the meantime, negotiations had gone on 
between Doctor William Clarke and the Town 
Council for the acquisition of St. George's 
Square. By February, 1873, an agreement had 
been reached whereby the Town would lease 
the Square and turn it into a park. After the 
by-law had been read a second time, and was 
ready for ratification, further negotiations took 
place. Instead of a lease, Doctor Clarke now 
agreed to sell the Square to the Town for 
$6,250, and on March 18, 1873, a by-law em- 
bodying these new terms was passed." In 
effect, Dr, Clarke had made a gift to St 
George’s Church of $3,750. 

The Town of Guelph Directory for 1873 gives 
this information regarding St. 
Church: 











George's 


‘St. George's Episcopal Church. . . ‘The site was recently 
purchased by the Town, and the building removed, 
‘The magnificent Church recently erected near the 
river-edge and almost opposite the Court House, 






1873. 
the Rev. Archdeacon Palmer officiates, assisted by 
curate, the Rev. F. Alexander. The Churchwar- 
dens are T.W. Saunders and Judge Macdonald.” 








Soon afier the completion of St. George’s 
Church, the career of one of Guelph’s most re- 
markable clergymen drew to a close. In 1875, 
Archdeacon Arthur Palmer, after more than 
forty years in Guelph’s most influential pulpit, 
resigned, In failing health, he had travelled to 
Europe, but in midsummer returned to 
Guelph to wind up his affairs. On August 25th, 
he and his family sailed to England, never to 
return. He was succeeded by the Reverend Al- 
exander Dixon. 

In 1886, the City of Guelph Directory described 
St. George’s as follows 





St. George’s Church... Tt has a seating capacity of 
900. . The Sunday School has an attendance of be- 
tween 300 and 400 pupils and 32 teachers; E. Mor- 
ris, Supt.; Robert Mackenzie, Sec., Mr. Grub, Li- 
brarian. A Sunday School is also sustained at the 


Schoolhouse on Waterloo avenue. ...Ven. Arch- 











The third St. George's Church, erected on Woolwich 
Street, showing footbridge across the Speed River 
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St, Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Norfolk Stret 
‘completed in 1858. 


deacon Dixon, rector; Rev. E.A. Irving, curate; Ed- 
mund Morris and Geo. Murton, wardens; Mrs. 
Harvey, organist. The Rectory, adjoining the 
Church, erected at a cost of $8,000. The 
Church and Rectory are considered the finest speci- 
mens of early English architecture in Canada. The 
Church is entirely free from debt." 











‘The third of Guelph’s congregations to un- 
dertake a major building program was St. An- 
drew’s. When the Municipal Council bought 
St. Andrew’s Church in 1855, (for the site of 
the Market House-Town Hall) the congrega- 
tion decided to erect a handsome stone struc 
ture on the south-east corner of Norfolk and 
Suffolk Street 





David Allan, in collaboration with Mr. Hay, of To- 
ronto, was the architect, and superintended the 
erection of the building. Work began in 1857, but 
was not completed until the fall of 1858. Services in 
the meantime were held in the Court House. The 
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building, which is pure pointed Gothic style, was 
built in a most substantial manner. The spire being 
well proportioned, stands one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and is surmounted by the Gallic cock as a 
weather vane. Eight bells were added, suspended 
by strong springs, giving a handsome finish to the 
‘The money available for the building was not 
sufficient to include a spire, and Mr. David Allan, 
personally, subscribed the one thousand dollars 
necessary for its erection, so that the church would 
be complete. 

The church was completed in 1858 at a total 
cost of £6,089. 13s. 2d. ‘The contractors were 
Messrs, Morrison and Emslie for the stone work, 
and Messrs, Bonet and Ryan for the carpenter 
work. 








On July 1, 1859, the Rev. John Hogg was 
formally inducted as pastor.” 

In 1868, a fourth Presbyterian congregation 
was established in Guelph. Acton Burrows 
gives this description of the event: 








For some months past an unhappy division had ex- 
isted among the members and congregation of 
Knox’s Church, and the Presbytery had to be 
called upon to adjudicate on the matter but as 
some of the adherents were stilll disaffected, it 
finally became evident that the breach was such as 
to be almost beyond the hope of healing, and a 
committee of the Presbytery was therefore ap- 
pointed to organize those who wished to secede into 
a separate congregation. On July 27th, therefore, 
the committee met at the Court House, Rev. Mr. 
Middlemiss, of Elora, convener, and a large depu- 
tation of church members being present. Certifi- 
cates from Rev. WS. Ball in favor of 114 members 
in good standing withdrawing from Knox Church 
were presented, and being found sufficient, a com- 
munion roll was made up, and the congregation of 
Chalmers Church was declared to be constituted." 














On December 19, 1868, Reverend Dr. War- 
drope was called from Ottawa to serve as pas 
tor of the new congregation, and on June 22, 
1870, the corner stone of Chalmers Church 
was laid. It was officially opened on December 





17, 1871. In 1873, the Town of Guelph Directory 
gave this description: 





Chalmer’s Church was built in 1870-71 and is one of 
the handsomest churches in the Town. Pastor, the 
Rev. Thomas Wardrope. Elders—D, Mclntosh, 
Jas. McIntosh, Wm. Watson, John McCorkindale, 
Geo. Hadden, Wm. McPhail, David Kennedy, 
Wm, Stewart. Managers—Donald Guthrie, Chair- 
man, R. Melvin and Treas'r, John Inglis, 
Wm. Stewart, Hon. Peter Gow, David Stirton, 
MLP., Geo. Hadden, Gideon Hood, John Thomson, 
Evan Macdonald, John Macdonald, John McCor- 
kindale, Geo. Shortreed. Sabbath School—Donald 
Guthrie, Superintendent; Wm. Russell, Secretary 
and Treasurer; Wm. J. Watson, Librarian.” 








In spite of the loss of so many of its members 
to the new Chalmers congregation, the re- 
maining members of Knox Presbyterian went 
forward with their plans to build a church. On 
Monday, October 19, 1868, the corner stone of 
the new Knox Church on Quebec street was 
laid by Reverend Dr. Ormiston and the 
church’s pastor, Reverend W.S. Ball. The fol- 
lowing spring, the old Knox Church was sold 














Laying commer stone of Chalmers Church. 
The Wellington Hotel, the Bank of Montreal and 
‘St. George’s Church on the Square are in the background, 





A view of Knox Presbyterian Church on Quebec Street, 
showing the Roller Rink in the background. Circa, 1906. 


to Charles Raymond who converted it into 
part of his sewing machine factory.” In 1873, 
the Town of Guelph Directory gave this descrip 
tion of the new Knox Church: 


Knox's Church. This fine building, situated on Que- 
bec street, is of comparative recent date, having 
been erected in 1869, at a cost of 
$18,000... .Pastor—Rev. Wm. $, Ball. Dr. 
McGuire, Ruling Elder; Wm. Wilkie, Chairman, 
J.C. McLagan, ‘Treasurer. Managers—J.D. Wil- 
liamson, Thos. Manderson, Jas. Miller, John Car- 
ter, Jos. Hobson, J.C. McLagan, Chas. Mickle, Jas. 
Cleghorn, Robert Bell, Wm. Whitlaw, Wm. Wilk- 
ie, P. Hunter. Dr. McGuire, Superintendent of S 
School; Wm. M. Mann, Church officer 








In spite of the divisions in the Presbyterian 
Church, in reality there were no deep doctri- 
nal differences, During the eighteen-seventies 
a number of meetings were held in an attempt 
to reconcile the various branches, and in 1875, 
negotiations were successful in a country-wide 
amalgamation. Locally, the immediate effect 
of the union was that St. Andrew's, First Pr 
byterian, Knox and Chalmers congregations 
now found themselves within one 
denomination.” On July 14, 1875, Reverend 
Dr. John Hogg of St. Andrew's Church, was 
appointed moderator of the first union pres- 
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bytery in Guelph and Reverend Dr. Torrance 
of First Presbyterian, secretary.2° 

During the period under discussion, three 
denominations of Methodists had significant 
congregations in Guelph. In 1846, the Primi- 
tive Methodists had built a chapel on Water- 
loo Street, but with the rapid growth of the 
Town, by 1863 they required new quarters. An 
early historian gives this short summary of the 
congregation’ history: 
Their second church building was on Paisley 
Street, and was known as the Paisley Street Primi- 
tive Methodist Church. The land was purchased 
during the pastorate of Reverend Thomas Adams, 
‘on the 6th of November, 1863, and the contract for 
the new church awarded to Joseph Ryan.... The 
original trustees were: Wm. Welsh, John Hockin, 
Joseph Ryan, Wm, Brown and Chas. Cousins."! 








The Town of Guelph Directory of 1873 gives 
this information: 


The church [Paisley St. Primitive Methodist] was 
built in 1864.... Mr. Rickaby is leader of the 
choir; Organist—Miss Jane Hockin; Pastor—Rev. 
Geo. Wood. ‘Trustees—Wm. Welsh, Jno. Hockin, 
Wm. Brown, Wm. Graham, Jos. Ryan. Sunday 
School teacher, Robt. Easton and staff of twelve. 
Congregation about 200. Until the erection of the 
new building, the congregation met in the old brick 
church, east of the G.T. railway track, afterwards 
converted into a melodeon factory.” 


In 1883, the church entered the union of the 
Methodist bodies in Cainada.® 

The oldest and most numerous of Guelph’s 
Methodist congregations, the Wesleyans, de- 
cided to build their second church in 1854. Ac- 
ton Burrows says: 














During the winter of 1854-5, an energetic effort had 
been made to raise subscriptions for the erection of 
a commodious stone church, on the corner of Nor- 
folk and Cork Streets. These efforts had been so far 
successful, that in April of this year [1855] a 
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sufficient sum had been raised to warrant the com- 
mencement of the building, and on the 23rd of 
April the foundation stone was laid. A short service 
was held in the church then in use, immediately 
adjoining the site of the new building, after which 
the congregation adjourned to where the corner 
stone was to be laid... .by Mr. John McLean. 
‘Addresses were then delivered by Mr. John McLe- 
an, Mr. Wm. Day, Rev. Lewis Warner, pastor, and 
Rev. G. Goodson, of St. Catharines, former 
pastor. .. .The estimated cost of the building was 
£2,400, the contractors being, for the stone work, 
Mr. Freeman, and for the wood work, Messrs. Hatt 
& Robinson. 





This church was finished on March 2, 1856. 
The Town of Guelph Directory of 1873 gives this 
description 


Wesleyan Methodist Church. This substantial edifice 
was built... at a cost of $15,348... the number of 
seats being 960. ... The interior of the building is 
handsomely frescoed. ... It numbers 350 members, 
and the congregation has been increasing in such 
proportion, that it is intended to erect a second 
edifice in another part of Town. The pastor is the 
Rev. J.B. Howard. The Sabbath School in connec- 
tion with the church numbers 350 pupils, of which 
M.A. Keables is superintendent; J.D. Hutton, Sec- 
retary, and E. Stannard, Treasurer. It has 29 teach- 
ers and a library of 600 volumes. 

The official members of the church are: James 
Hough, Wm. Stevenson, J.W.B. Kelly, George 
Smith, W. Heather, Henry Kirkland, Luke Mill- 
ington, J.D. Hutton, Henry Metcalf, M.A. Kea- 
bles, Jas. Schofield, Wm. Galloway, ‘T. Wileocks, 
A.O. Bucham, C, Campbell, A.M. Lafferty, J-H. 
Osborn, John Jackson and Hugh Harley." 





As the Directon’s author had predicted, the 
Wesleyan Methodists soon found it necessary 
to erect a second church to accommodate the 

numbers. Guelph’s manufacturing prosperity 
was at its height, and the congregation gav 
generously to aid the building program. In 
July, 1874, the foundation stone of Dublin 
Street Methodist Church was laid by James 








Norfolk Street Church. 


Hough. Present at the ceremony were the Re- 
verend J.B. Howard and Reverend J.E. 
Lanceley, pastors of the church. The trustees of 
the new pastorate were: John B. Kelly, W.T. 
Chipchase, W.B. Clarke, J.H. Osborn, M.A. 
Keables, J.A. Davidson, R.S. King, John Jack- 
son, Jr., Hugh Hurley, G.O, Maddock, John 
McConnell, Alfred Smith, Wm. Wheatley, 
J-H. Bishop and W.H. Husband. On January 
19, 1876, this church was officially opened. 
Immediately after the decision was made to 
build the Dublin Street church, the Wesleyans 
undertook the renovation and expansion of the 














Norfolk Street church as well. The Guelph 
Herald in November, 1876, gave this descrip- 
tion of the changes: 





The architect who designed these improvements 
was Mr. John Hall, Jr., and the highest credit is de~ 
servedly due him. The alterations embrace a wide 
area, extending from the basement to the topmost 
point of the tower. The tower has been built 24 feet 
higher, of cut stone laid in cement, and the win- 
dows in it are finished with Gothic tracings. . ..The 
whole is covered with galvanized iron, and the bat- 
tlement adds much to the appearance of the 
church. .. On the side facing Cork-st. a new en- 
trance has been made. ... A rear addition has also 
been erected, 18 x 46, and built in stone in accord- 
ance with the general style of architecture of the 
church.” 




















Although seldom mentioned in the press, 
the British Methodist Episcopal congregation 
(or “Colored Methodists” as they were usually 
called) had an interesting history. The original 
congregation had been made up of escaped 
slaves, but after the American Civil War, a 
considerable number of immigrants from other 
areas appear to have joined the original group. 
The Town of Guelph Directory for 1873 shows 
their “place of worship on Market Street and 
entered from Essex Street. Pastor—Rev. 
—Johnson. ‘Trustees—Louis Bolden, Wm. 
‘Thomas, Eli Buckner”. 

The census of 1881 gives a total coloured 
population of 107. An historian, writing in 
1927, gave this summary of the congregation's 
development: 

















Phe [British Methodist Episcopal] congregation 
erected their present stone edifice, situated on Esse 
Street, in 1880... .Pastors—Rev. E. Roberts. 

Revs, Moore, Collins, Miller, Townsend, Minter 
Oliver, Davis, Drake, Ly-Bertus, Lucas, Brooks, 
Snowden, Washington, Jones, Slater, Wright, 
King, Lucas (second term), and Rev. $.D. Smith. 
During the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Oliver, the parso 
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nage was built and occupied. Rev. Minter, when he 
took charge, reorganized the church. He also had 
the church renovated, and the present organ in- 
stalled. Rev. Drake held the first conference of the 
B.M.E. Church ever held in Ontario, in 1895. Rev. 
King held the second conference in 1903. 

‘Throughout the following years this church has 
made steady progress from 1917 to 1927, although 
that progress and growth has been retarded by sev- 
eral families removing to other cities.” 


Of the other religious groups in Guelph, 
only the Congregationalists and Baptists had 
sizable congregations. By 1866, the stone 
chapel erected by the Congregationalists. in 
1840 had long since outlived its usefulness. By 
1867, a new church had been erected and Ac- 
ton Burrows comments: 


On the 16th May, the corner stone of the new 
structure was laid by Rev. Adam Lillie, D.D., Pro 
fessor of Theology in the Congregational College of 
British North America, among the ministers pres- 
ent, being Revs. R. Torrance, W.S. Ball, John 
Hogg, J. Carroll, Geo. Grafiey and G. Wood, of 
Guelph, W. Barrie, of Eramosa, T. Pullard, of 
Hamilton, H.W. Allworth, of Paris and J. Wood, of 
Brantford. The Rev. W.F. Clarke, pastor of the 
church, in the course of an address in which he ex- 
plained the progress of the work and the design of 
the new building, said the estimated cost was 
$7000, towards which upwards of $3000 had been 
subscribed, in addition to which they expected to 
realize about $2000 from the sale of the old church 
property... .He acknowledged the obligations the 
committee were under to Mr. S. Boult and Mr. 
John Davidson, for generous contributions and 
practical suggestions, and to Mr. James Goldie, 
who in addition to large subscriptions, had pres- 
ented the stone, from his quarry near the People’s 
Mills, thus cheapening the cost of the masonry to 
the extent of at least $500; and to Mr. Chas. Ray- 
mond, for liberal contributions towards the pur- 
chase of the site. .. .At this date the membership of 
the church numbers 86. Its officers are: William 
Fletcher Glarke, Pastor; Richard Baker, Robt. 
‘Thompson, Edwin Newton, Samuel Hodgskin, 
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Robert J. 
Deacons.¥ 


and Chas. 


Jeanneret, Raymond, 


‘The church was opened on January 15, 
1868. In 1886, the Congregationalists were de- 
scribed as follows: 


‘The Congregational Church is a stone building, on the 
corner of Norfolk and Liverpool streets. It was 
erected in 1867, at a cost of $13,000, the present 
valuation being about $20,000. The seating capac- 
ity is 500. .. ‘There are 190 members. Rev. Duncan 
McGregor, M.A., Pastor; John Crowe, Chorister; 
Mrs. Crowe, Organist; David Spragge, Sunday 








‘The Second Congregational Church, Norfolk Stree. 






School Superintendent; Samuel Bailey, Church 
Secretary, The Churclris free from debt.*" 

Although there is evidence that Baptist reli- 
gious services were held from time to time in 
Guelph before 1850, the actual organization of 
the local Baptists into a congregation did not 
occur until May 9, 1853. On that date nine 
men and eight women met together under the 
leadership of David Savage to establish the 
Baptist church in Guelph. Savage would con- 
tinue to act as pastor until a regular appoint- 
ment could be made.*? In 1855, a lot was pur- 
chased on Norfolk Street, and a frame building 
was erected that year, Reverend John Clarke 
was named the first minister." 

By 1871, the congregation had grown 
sufficiently that a new church was required, In 
September of that year, Charles Raymond 
deeded over two lots on Elora Road to the con- 
gregation, and, as well, agreed to purchase the 
old church, For several years, while the new 
building was being erected, services were held 
in the basement. It was finally completed in 
October 1875. 

In 1873 the Town of Guelph Directory says this 
of the Baptist Church: 











Baptist Church. The members of this growing congre- 
gation finding their church too small, have, within 
the past year, built a new edifice on Woolwich 
street. The old building has been converted into a 
Ward School for girls. .. "The new place of worship 
when completed is calculated to seat about 500. 





In 1886, this further description is given: 


The Baptist Church is a stone building on Woolwich 
Street, with a seating capacity of 750. It was 
erected. ..at a cost of $25,000....There are 298 
members, Rev. W.W. Dawley, pastor, Robert Ev- 
ans, clerk. 

A branch Sunday School is held. . in a frame 
building recently erected for the purpose, at the 








First Baptist Church. 


corner of Berlin and Yorkshire Streets. There are 
60 scholars.*® 


Among the very small religious groups 
which existed in Guelph before 1891, the 
Evangelical Union of Scotland, the Christian 
Brethren or “Quakers”, Christadelphians, and 
Disciples of Christ were the best organized. 
‘The Evangelical Union built a chapel in 
Guelph in 1856 on land given to them by John 
Mitchell. Acton Burrows describes the opening 
ceremonies as follows: 

On Sunday, May 10th [1857], a chapel intended 
for the Evangelical Union congregation, was 
‘opened, sermons being preached by Rev. R. Peden 
of Hamilton, who was assisted in the devotional ex- 
ercises by Rev. E. Barker of Eramosa, and Rev 
John McDougall, pastor of the church. The chapel, 
capable of holding between two and three hundred 
persons, was well filled at all the 





In 1873, the Town of Guelph Directory gives 
this description 
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Zion Church. Evangelical Union of Scotland. This build~ 
ing stands upon a plot of land, known as “Mitchell's 
Survey’, over the Eramosa bridge; was erected in 
1856. Pastor, the Rev. James Howie, 
Elders—William Simpson, James Anderson, James 
Dowrie and Jas. Tindal.*® 


By the 1880's, however, the group had lost 
its vitality, and the chapel was sold to the Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” 

‘The history of the Brethren in Guelph goes 
back to the middle eighteen fifties. Commonly 
called “Quakers”, they had a meeting house 
on Waterloo Avenue and held yearly general 
conferences outdoors on the grounds of Mr. 
Wells across the river from their place of 
worship.” Never a large group, the census of 
1881 gives their number as 16. The 1883 
Directory gives this information: 

Plymouth Brethren, Meet on upper floor, Brownlow’s 
block, near the post office. Breaking bread at 11 
a.m.; preaching at 6.30 p.m. Prayer meeting on 
Wednesday at 7.30 p.m. Scriptural reading Friday 


‘The Christadelphians received their first no- 
tice in Guelph’s directories in 1873. It said sim- 
ply “Christadelphians. Meet in a Hall on 
Wyndham street every Sunday afternoon, at 2 
o'clock. Jas, Lamson, Secretary.” In 1886, 
the notice was only a litte more informative: 
The Christadelphians meet over the store of Geo. Wil- 
liams, Upper Wyndham street, every Sunday at 11 
am. and 7 p.m., and on Wednesday evening at 7.- 
30. There are about 50 members." 


‘The Disciples of Christ, the congregation 
which purchased Zion Chapel from the Evan- 
gelical Union, were organized about 1878 or 
1879. In 1881 they numbered 53.*' In 1886 this 
description was given of them: 


Zion Chapel is a stone building, seating 250. 
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. There are 40 members. James Kilgour, Pas- 
tor. 


‘The religious event which caused the great 
est local excitement in the 1880's was the ar- 
rival of the Salvation Army in Guelph. Some 
idea of the impact of their first meeting on 
Sunday morning, March 9, 1884, can be gath- 
cred from the news story covering the arrival of 
this new force in Guelph’s religious life. Snow 
lay deep on the ground and was still falling as: 


The first gun of the Salvation Army belched forth 
its thunder on St. George's Square at a quarter past 
ten o'clock precisely on Sunday morning, a conven- 
ient time to excite the interest of church-goers on 
their way to their respective places of worship. The 
crowd that lined Wyndham Street was immense. 
Nothing short of a circus would have been sufficient 
to draw out such a number of people, conspicuous 
among whom were a large number of young men 
and boys, drawn no doubt by curiosity... .The 
army consisting of Capt. Glover, Drum Sergt. Col- 
man, and Capt. Churchill and her Lieut. Miss Rus- 
sell marched from the Drill Shed on the sidewalk, 
followed by a large crowd. When opposite the Lion 
they were requested by the police authorities to 
take to the street which was done. They took up 
their position in the centre of St. George’s Square, 
an audience of fully a thousand people surrounding 
them. ...This lasted for about twenty minutes, 
when they marched back to the {old} Drill Shed 
[which had been rented for the indoor meetings] 
where services of a similar nature took place. The 
Drill Shed was crowded to the door, and several 
were unable to get admission. . . .The officers state 
that two recruits joined the army in the morning, 
four in the afternoon, and six at night, making 
twelve in all.2* 


























Amongst those converted in the next few 
weeks were Alex. Cormie, Walter Scott, “Dad” 
Pike, Bob Smith, Charles Dawson, Alex, Gross, 
Arthur Dennis, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. R. 
Dunbar.” With this early success, the Guelph 
members of the Salvation Army decided to 
build a large hall at the corner of Dublin and 





Paisley Streets. The corner stone was laid on 
November 6, 1884, and the opening ceremo- 
nies held on January 1, 1885. The Guelph Daily 
Herald of January 2, 1885, gives this descrip- 
tion of the event: 
New Year's Day, 1885, will ever be remembered as 
a red letter day in the history of the Salvation 
Army in Guelph. ‘The opening of the splendid new 
barracks was an event important and interesting to 
everyone in sympathy with the great religious 
movement so recently established in our Gity. The 
work of erecting the new structure has progressed 
rapidly. It is only about two months since building 
operations commenced, and now all that is re- 
quired to make it complete is the plastering and 
painting. New Year’s Day, it was thought by the 
officers, should not be allowed to pass without hold- 
ing a celebration in the new barracks, even though 
the finishing touches had not been performed. 

‘The cost of the building was 85,000, raised 
largely by voluntary subscriptions." 


Typical of the movements which gained 
strength from the growth in organized religion 
was the Guelph Branch of the Upper Canada 
Bible Society. Founded in Guelph in 1836, 
the Bible Society was made up of the ministers 
and leading laymen of the Town’s Protestant 
churches. Elected to office in 1848 were: Presi- 
dent C.J. Mickle; Vice-Presidents, the Rever- 
ends Colin Grigor (Church of Scotland), J G 
MacGregor (Free Church Presbyterian), 
‘Torrance (United Presbyterian), John Din 
(Methodist), JJ. Braine (Congregationalist) 
and three leading Anglican laymen, A.J. Fer- 
gusson, Doctor Alling and Doctor Henry 
Orton. 

‘The Society’s purposes were explained in a 
resolution passed at the Annual Meeting in 
1851 
Moved by the Rev. J.G. MacGregor, seconded by 
the Rev. CG. Grigor, 

That this Branch Auxiliary Bible Society. 











recognize it as their bounden duty as believers in 
divine revealation [sic] to endeavor to promote 
every scriptural scheme which has in view the 
spread of the pure Word of God." 





In 1857, the local Bible Society’s efforts 
were augmented by the creation of a local 
branch of the Upper Canadian Tract Society. 
In 1873, this description was given of the latter 
group's work: 








Since its establishment, the Guelph Branch has dis- 
tributed about 50,000 tracts annually. The Young 
Men's Christian Association has interested itself in 
the work, and has been instrumental in enlarging 
its sphere of usefulness. Its affairs are in a prosper- 
ous condition. The officers are: President, Thos. 
McCrae; Vice-Presidents, C. Raymond, D. Savage, 
and all the ministers of the Town. . . 





In no sphere was the presence of ministerial 
leadership more promlnent than in the promo- 
tion of the cause of temperance. A temperance 
society had been founded in Guelph as early as 
1833, but docs not appear to have been active 
until the late eighteen forites. In March, 1848, 
this item appeared in the Advertiser: 


Temperance Meeting—We have received a communi- 
cation giving an account of a meeting in the 
School-house, Upper Woolwich [street], for the or- 
ganization of a society for the promotion of tee-to- 
talism. We are glad to hear of any thing being done 
which is calculated to elevate the standard of mo- 
lity, and give a greater degree of respectability to 
our countrymen. 











The Cadets of ‘Temperance (the junior 
branch of the Sons of Temperance) was organ- 
ized in January, 1851, and the preface to their 
constitution read in part: 


Now. . .t is desirable to organize the Youth of the 
Province between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
years into a Juvenile Order. . having for its. pri- 
mary and chief object the formation of temperance 


habits, and the protection of this interesting portion 
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‘The various temperance groups were not 
content, however, merely to use their influence 
on the individual. As well, they brought pres- 
sure to bear upon both municipal and provin- 
cial governments to legislate against the 
“evils” to which they were opposed. ‘Thus from 
1850 on, the temperance issue figured largely 
in almost every municipal election in Guelph, 

Intemperance and drunkenness, however, 
were not the only forms of immorality that the 
church leaders campaigned to eradicate by 
legislation. 7 

Initially, laws dealing with moral behaviour 
were few and simple. For example, by-law 
number four, the first omnibus by-law, dealt 
with only four moral issues. These clauses read 
as follows: 














8. That no person or persons shall bathe within the 
distance of 80 rods from any inhabited house, 
bridge, or thoroughfare, except before sunrise, in 
any river or other public water in the Town of 
Guelph, or in any way indecently expose his or 
their persons. 

9, That no person or persons shall engage in Chari- 
varies, or aid or assist others so engaged, or blow 
horns, ring bells, shout, or make any other disturb- 
ance by firing guns, crackers, squibs, or any other 
fireworks, or in any way among peaceful persons, 
by swearing or obscene language, within the mu- 
nicipality 

10. That no person shall abuse any horse, ox, cow, 
or any other animal whatever. . 

12. That no person shall. . .write any indecent or 
immoral language, or make any indecent figure, on 
any fence, wall or building or in any manner mark, 
daub or deface any fence, wall, or building, 
whatever. 


Between 1851 and 1866, only five more 
“victimless” crimes were added, as per Table 
XXV. 

In 167, however, a vastly more comprehen- 
sive and complex law was passed (by-law no. 
164). Containing cighty-eight clauses, it would 
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Table XXV 
‘Morals Legislation” in Guelph, 1851-18715 














By-law 

No. Date Passed Description 

4 27- 2-51 For the good govern- 
ment of the Town. 

48 10-55 To prohibit the use 
of bowling alleys. 

70 3- 8-57 For the better gov 
ment of the Town. 

99 For suppressing 





houses of ill fame. 
For suppressing 
gambling. 


100 5-11-60 





101 5-11-60 For restraining and 
punishing vagrants. 
164-9. 7-67 _For revising, consol- 


idating and repealing 
certain by-laws. 

Amending by-law 164. 
‘Amending by-law 164. 


191 26- 9-69 


207° 17- 4-71 


form the basis of Guelph’s “criminal code” for 
years to come.” Omitting those items which 
deal with administrative matters, the following 
additional items relating to individual moral- 
ity were prohibited: blasphemous language, 
billiard playing on Sunday, disorderly house, 
drunk or disorderly person, exhibitions, firing 
of guns, horse race, sale of liquor to child, serv- 
ants and apprentices and in billiard room 
proper language, mendicants, obscene lan- 
guage and swearing, Henceforth, these laws 
would be amended or added to almost every 
year. No longer could morality be described as 
being a matter of individual conscience and in- 
dividual responsibility. It was now to be im- 
posed upon pain of fine or imprisonment. 





ae 











In addition to the rapid proliferation of reli- 
gious and moral organizations, the increased 
population and wealth of the Town allowed 
the development of innumerable fraternal, 
mutual and friendly associations—so_ many 
that no attempt can be made here to examine 
their rise and development. The list of those 
given in the 1886 Directory gives an indication 
of the rich social life available in Guelph at 
that period 

SOCIETIES. 
AGAZZIZ ASSOCIATION, 

GUELPH CHAPTER A, No, 602, was organized in 

March, 1884. Miss Alice M. Petrie, Prest.; Miss 


Daisy M. Dill, Sec. Meets weekly. There are 25 
members. 





FORESTERS. 

CourT Perseverance, No. 
ORDER OF FORESTERS was organized in Feb. 1872 
Herbert Nicholson, C.R.; Robert Howie, 
Meets cach alternate Thursday, over Old Bank of 
Commerce. There are 80 members. 

Court Grove, No. 69, CANADIAN ORDER OF 
ForESTERS, was organized April 28, 1880, and in- 
corporated the first of December the same year. H. 
Gummer, P.C.R.; George Selwood, C.R.; David 
Tripp, V.C.R.; Geo. Wilkinson, F.S.; W.B. Spark- 
man, R.S. Archibald Campbell, Treas. Meets the 
second and fourth Wednesdays in Foresters’ Hall, 
‘Lower Wyndham Street. There are 40 members. 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


5866, ANCIENT 

















Loca AssemBLy No. 2980, KNIGHTS OF 
Lawor. Organized in 1884. Meets at Foresters’ 
Hall 

MASONIC. 


WELLINGTON Council, No. 15, R. & S.M., was 
organized six years ago. S.R. Moffat, Thrice IIL 
Master; Robert Hunter, Recorder. Meets the third 
‘Thursday in each month. There are 25 or 30 mem- 
bers. 

Gur.rH CHarrer, No. 40, R.A.M., has been or- 
ganized 16 years. H. Lockwood, Z.; A. Bruce, H.; 
W. Clarke, J.; R. Gemmell, Scribe E. Meets second 
Friday in each month. There are 70 members. 








HURONTARIO —-PREcEPTORY, KNIGHTS 
TeMpLar, No. 10 G.R.G., was organized in De- 
cember, 1883. V.E. Sir Kt. H. Lockwood, Presiding 
Preceptor; Sir Kt. J.A. Nelles, Registrar. Regular 
Assembly, third Monday in each month, There are 
20 members. 

Roya Crry Lone or Perrection, A. & AS. 
RITE, was organized January 25, 1884. A.B. Petrie, 
TP.G.M., TS. Petrie, Sec. Meets the first Wednes- 
day in each month. There are 15 members. 

GueLrn Lone, No. 258, AP. & A.M., was or- 
ganized in 1872. John Angell, W.M.; J. Mahoney, 
S.W.; W. Marcrofi, J.W.; C. Banting, Sec. Meets 
the second Tuesday in each month. ‘There are 95 
members. 

SPEED Loce, No. 180, AF. & A.M., was or- 
ganized in 1864, Wm. Parker, W.M.; Wm. Gibson, 
Sec. Meets the first Tuesday in each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Upper Wyndham street. There are over 
100 members. 

WAVERLY Lopce, No. 361, AF. & A.M, Geo. 
A. Somerville, W.M.; H.E. Richardson, Sec. Meets 
the fourth Tuesday in each month, at Masonic 
Hall, Upper Wyndham Street. There are 60 mem- 
bers. 








ODD FELLOWS. 

We ‘oN ENCAMPMENT, No. 31, LO.O.F., 
was organized Feb. 9, 1876. Jacob Werlich, C.P.; 
TD. Fenwick, H.P.; Wm. Bourne, Scribe; Chas. 
Cottis, Treas. Meets second and fourth Fridays, in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Upper Wyndham Street. There 
are 70 members, 

EXCELSIOR DrcREz Lopes, No. 14, LOOP, 
was organized in 1881. W. Bourne, DM; R. 
Mackenzie, Sec. Meets the third Friday in each 
month. 

Proaress Lope, No. 158, LO.0.F., was or- 

ganized March 7th, 1875. J.H. Hamilton, N.G 
Wm. Walker, V.G.; Chas. Cottis, RS.; GJ. Brill, 
PS., Geo. Sleeman, ‘Treas. Meets Thursday, in 
(Odd Fellows’ Hall, Upper Wyndham Street. There 
are 115 members. 
ANCE LODGE, No. 89, I.0.0.F., was organ- 
ized March 15th, 1872. Geo. Wheeler N.G.; John 
Colson, R.S. Meets Monday, in Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Upper Wyndham Street. There are 150 members. 
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ORANGEMEN. 
PRINCE ARTHUR LODGE, No, 1331, L.O.L., was 
organized 15 years ago, A. Sweetman, W.M.; John 
Smith, Sec. Meets first and third Thursdays, in Or- 
ange Hall, Day’s Block. There are 40 members. In 
connection with the Lodge is a Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation for the benefit of nfembers of the Order. 








ROYAL ARCANUM. 

WynpHaM Counctt, No. 810, was organized 
Aug. 20th 1884, John Day, Regent; Chas. Cottis, 
Vice Regent; R. Scott, Sec., R. Lund, M.D., Tres. 
Meets first and third Wednesdays. There are 30 
members. : 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

Beaver Lonoe, No. 56, 1.0.G:T. was organized 
in 1868. Harry Moulden, W.C.T.; Harry Heather, 
Sec., J.J. Mahoney, Lodge Deputy. Meets Mon- 
days in Good Templars’ Hall, over old Bank of 
‘Commerce. There are 200 members. 

Gve.pH Counci, No. 127, ROYAL TEMPLARS 
oF TEMPERANCE, was organized in February, 1884. 
RB. Hare, Pb.D., S.C.; E.L. Hunt, RS. Meet cach 
alternate Thursday, over old Bank of Commerce 
There are 35 members 

GUELPH CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE CLUB. EH. 
Maddock, Prest.; Joseph Ryan, Sec. Meets every 
Sunday, at 8 p.m. in Caledonian Hall, Upper 
Wyndham Street. 

‘Tue LEAGUE OF THE Cross (Catholic Temper- 
ance) was organized in June, 1883. Edward J. 
O'Brien, President; Francis Nunan, Secretary. 
‘Meets the fourth Sunday in each month, after High 
Mass; also each alternate Tuesday, at 8 p.m., in 
Hazelton Block, Upper Wyndham street. There are 
200 members. 






























UNITED WORKMEN. 

WELLINGTON LEGION, No. 18, : 
Kwiauts, A.0.U. W. William N. Husband, S.C. 
George Lamond, R.S. Meets second and fourth 
‘Tuesdays, over old Bank of Commerce. There are 
35 members 

GuELpn Lopce, No. 163, A.O.U.W., was organ- 
ized in January, 1882. J.C. Walker, P.M.W.; H. 
Macdonald, M.W.; Albert Snyder, Rdr. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays. There are 80 members. 





oa 
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Royal. Lopos, No. 60, A.O.U.W., was organ- 
ized five years ago. Robert W. Stewart, M.W.; W. 
Suddaby, F.; F. Lawrence, Rar, Mects first and 
third Fridays, over old Bank of Commerce. There 
are 140 members. 


MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIE: 

St. ANDREW'S SOCIETY was organized in 1849. 
HK. Maitland, President; A. Bruce, Ist Vice-Pres- 
ident; Duncan Stewart, Secretary-Treasurer. Meets 
monthly. There are 150 members. 

St. Grorce's Society. Wm. Jenkinson, Prest.; 
Wm. Clark, ist Vice-Prest.; W. Marcroft, 2d Vice- 
Prest.; John Thompson, Sec.; Geo. Elliot, Treas.; 
Meets the first Thursday in each month, over old 
Bank of Commerce. There are 120 members. 

St. PATRICK'S BENEVOLENT SocieTY. John C. 
Coffee, Prest.; James Mills, M.A.: Ist. Vice-Prest.; 
Thos. P. Coffee, 2d Vice-Prest.; J.L. Murphy, Sec.; 
J.C. Chadwick, Treas. 

GUELPH Brancn Bis Society. James Hough, 
Prest.; Geo. Elliott, Chas. Raymond, and all minis- 
ters who are members of the Society, Vice-Prests.; 
D. McCrae, Sec.; E. Newton, Treas.; B. Savage.; 
Depositary 












‘THe YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Alma block; Upper Wyndham street. J.D. Wil- 
liamson, Prest.; E.L, Hunt, Vice-Prest.; Chas. B. 
Tweedale, General Secretary; Wm. Anderson, 
‘Treas. Young Men’s prayer and praise service 
every Sunday, from 9.30 to 10.30 a.m, Bible class 
on Tuesday evening. Gospel meeting on Saturday 
evening. Monthly socials and entertainments are 
held, and, during the winter months, a free course 
of lectures and practical talk to young men. Read- 
ing and recreation rooms, supplied with leading 
dailies and periodicals, and social games. There is 
also a smalll circulating library, for the use of mem- 
bers. Rooms open daily, from 9 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
There are 40 active members and 10 associate 
members. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PAROCHIAL 
ASSOCIATION, containing ‘Temperance, Literary 
and Visiting Branches. Ven. Archdeacon Dixon, 
Chairman; James Clark, Sec.-Trea. General meet- 
ing the first Tuesday of each month. Weekly mect- 
ings of the Branches. R. Lund, M.D., Chairman 





















‘Temperance Branch; J.B. Powell. Chairman of Lit- 
erary Branch; Geo. Murton, Chairman Visiting 
Branch. 


THe CATHOLIC = MUTUAL BENEVOLENT 
Soctery, was organized in the summer of 1884. E 
ward J.O. Brien, Prest.; James Dufly, Sec. Meets 
each alternate Tuesday evening, in Boys’ Separate 
School. There are 25 or 30 members. 

Sr, VINCENT DE PAU. SOCIETY was organized 
18 years ago. Rev. Wm. J. Doherty, S.J., Director; 
J-E. McElderry, Prest.; Francis Nunan, Sec., Pat- 
Tick Purcell, Librarian, Meets every Monday eve- 
ning in Boys’ Separate School. There are 80 mem- 
bers. The library contains 600 volumes. 

GUELPH AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION BUILDING 
AND CURLING RINK was incorporated 15 or 16 
years ago. D. Stirton, Prest.; A. Robertson. Jr., 
Vice-Prest.; John Davidson, Sec“ 

South WELLINGTON AND GUELPH TOWNSHIP 
ARICULTURAL SociETY.—Thos. Waters, Prest.; 
James Millar, Ist Vice-Prest.; M. Kirby, 2nd Vice- 
Prest.; R. Mackenzie, Sec-Trea. Annual fairs are 





























GUELPH CHORAL UNION was organized in 
1883. James Mills, M.A., Prest.; WJ-H. Emory, 

Sec.; Edward Fisher, Conductor. Meets Fri- 
St. George's Hall. There are 140 member 
ELPH BICYCLE CLUB was organized in 1882. 
Geo. Sleeman, Prest.; Wm. Allan, Sec.~Treas. 
There are 18 wheels. 

GUELPH CALEDONIAN SOCIETY was organized in 
1875. H.K. Maitland, Chief; Chieftains, Geo. An- 
derson, John Clark, Wm. Gibson, G. Bruce; Wm. 
Stewart, Sec. Treas. Rev. Thos. Wardrope, D.D., 
and Rev. James C. Smith, M.A., B.D., Chaplains, 
Drs. Gowan, Mackinnon and McPhatter, Physi- 
cians. Meets Thursdays, in Caledonian Hall, Up- 
per Wyndham street. Average yearly membership, 
200. 

GUELPH CrickET CLUB was organized in 1846. 
FJ. Chadwick, J.H. Finlay, and Geo. Sleeman, Pa- 
trons. E. Morris, Prest.; J.L. Hardman, Sec. There 
are 150 members and one of the strongest clubs in 
Canada. 

GUELPH RirLe AssociATION was organized in 
1854. Geo. Sleeman, Prest; R. Stewart, Vice- 
Prest.; Chas. Cottis, Sec.-Treas. Weekly practice 





















from May Ist to October Ist. Range on Waterloo 
Avenue. Th are 120 members. 

Gui Turr CLUB was organized in 1871 
Geo. Sleeman, Prest.; ‘Thos. Watt, Sec.-Treas. 
‘There are 13 members. 

GuELPH Union CurLING CLUB was organized 
in 1838. C. Davidson, Patron; Mrs. Davidson and 
Mrs, Robertson, Patronesses; Thomas Gowdy, 
Prest.; A. McBean, Vice-Prest.; D. Stirton and 
Geo. Murton, Representative Members; Geo, Mur- 
ton, Sec., Rev. J..C. Smith, Chaplain. There are 50 
members. 

Marte Lear Base BaLt. CLUB was organized 
about 1860. Geo. Sleeman, Prest.; John Henderson, 
Sec-Treas. The Club has a very fine practice 
ground, located west of Edinburgh road, near the 
G.W.R,, station. The grounds are well fitted up and 
have two extensive.stands for spectators, with other 
necessary conveniences. This Club enjoys the honor 
of being the champion nine of Canada. 

THe SreeD SKATING RINK Co, was incorporated 
in Dec. 1881, The Rink is located on the bank of 
the river, with entrances from Woolwich and 
Thorp Streets, and is one of the handsomest rink 
buildings in Ontario. It is built of stone and was 
erected at a cost of [$}15,000. It is fitted up with all 
the necessary accesories, including commodious 
waiting rooms, parlors, &c. Adjoining is a bowling 
alley, also croquet and tennis lawn. D. Stirton, 
Prest.; James Innes, M.P., Vice-Prest.; Alfred Bur- 
rows, Sec 

WOLSELEY LACROSSE CLUB was organized in 
April, 1884, N.L. McPhatter, M.D., Prest.; Geo. 
M. Gibbs, Sec., C. Hetherington, Captain. Practice 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at Exhibi- 
tion Grounds. There are 40 members. 














Nor were these by any means the only or- 
ganized social activities. In all, it was a period 
when social initiative shified from the individ- 
ual to the organization, and from spontancous 
to planned action. Whereas before 1850 a few 
such organized activities had existed, by 1890 
they encompassed almost every aspect of social 
life. 
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Not only did Guelph’s increased population 
and wealth allow an enormous increase in 
number and importance of organized religious 
and social institutions, it also brought about 
the need for better health and educational fa~ 
cilities. Thus both the Guelph General Hospi- 
tal and numerous new schools were built. 

The initiative to construct the Guelph Gen- 
eral Hospital was taken in 1861. In that year a 
hospital association was formed, and an Act of 
Incorporation was passed on May 18th. The 
Act, however, contained two limiting provi- 
sions: first, that hospital revenue should not ex- 
ceed $20,000, and that membership should 
consist of at least 100 annual subscribers before 
the charter could come into effect. The first 
was, apparently, intended to make sure that it 
remained a non-profit, charitable orga 
tion, the second to ensure that it had both pub- 
lic support and a considerable sum of funds 
from private sources. It was the latter provision 
that created a major stumbling block. It was 
not until 1872 that the hospital’s organizers 
managed to acquire a hundred subscribers. 














The Guelph General Hospital opened August, 1875. 
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A public meeting was then called in the 
‘Town Hall to elect officers and directors. At 
that meeting the following appointments were 
made: Chairman, George Elliott; Vice-Chair- 
man, John Horsman; Treasurer, Charles Ray- 
mond; Secretary, Andrew Lemon; Directors, 
D, Stirton, Dr. Clarke, N. Higinbotham, F.W. 
Stone, James Massey, Peter Gow, Robert Bell 
and John McCrea. Immediately various com- 
mittees were established to carry out the work, 
and on January 11, 1873, four acres of land on 
Delhi Street were purchased from Dr. Clarke 
for the sum of $1,000. The early history of the 
hospital was as follows: 











‘The original plan was that the building was not to 
cost more than $6,000 at its completion, the County 
Council having granted $1,500 of this amount. The 
amount allowed was later changed to $8,000, and 
the plans of Mr. Victor Stewart, architect, accept- 
ed, and work began at once on the erection 

‘When the hospital was opened on the 16th of 
August, 1875, with Miss Law as Matron, there 
were twelve beds. Mr. Gerald O'Reilly was hospital 
assistant, and two nurses were in attendance. There 
was no operating room proper, but a small infec- 
tious ward, a dispensary, a public ward for men 
and women, and two or three private wards, 
plainly and comfortably furnished by money raised 
by subscriptions collected by ladies of the Town 
who formed a committee for the purpose. 

‘The first public grants, apart from the building 
fund, were received in 1875, namely, $500 from the 
County of Wellington, and a similar amount from 
the Town. A year later the County gave another 
grant of $600, and the Ontario Government, 
$800. 





Although the hospital’s founders had 


difficulty getting public support before 1872, 
once it was in operation, its necessity and util- 
ity became obvious. In 1886 an enlargement 
was proposed and received widespread sup- 
port. 


Thus in 1888 the “Victoria Jubilee 


John Kirkland, Kirkland’ 





Wing” was opened” which contained the 
hospital’s first regular operating room, nurses’ 





rooms and a diphtheria patients’ room, these 
rooms being completed in 1891 

Parallelling the rapid growth of institutional 
life in Guelph, the period 1850-1880 saw a 
great expansion of educational facilities as 
well. This development arose from the in- 
creased legal requirements of the Provincial 
educational authorities, combined with the 
huge increase in the numbers of school aged 
children, When Egeston Ryerson, the Pro 
cial Superintendent of Education, introduced 
legislation in 1850 calling for the establish- 
ment of local “free” public schools, supported 
by real estate taxation, he did so with full 
knowledge of the strong hostility that such a 
proposal would create.” By the Act, the 
Boards of Trustees of common schools in towns 
and cities were permitted to decide whether or 
not to establish free schools. 

In Guelph, the battle to bring into effect the 
tax-supported free school system was led by the 
local Superintendent of Common Schools, 
arguments’! in fav- 





























our of free schools were similar to those used by 
Egerton Ryerson.” In spite of Kirkland’s 
pleas, free schools would not come to Guelph 
until legislated by the Province in 1871. 

In 1852, as previously mentioned, Guelph 
had three common schools, but only that kept 
by Oliver, John Galt’s stone “seminary” was 
owned by the Town. Hough’s school was con- 
ducted in his residence, and Miss Kennedy's 
girls’ school in a residence owned by T. Sayers. 
These already overcrowded premises were 
stretched beyond capacity by the large in- 
crease in school population of 1853 to 1856, 

Nor were inadequate premises the only 
problem. The lack of materials with which to 


























conduct classes was keenly felt. In November, 
185; in an effort to force the Guelph Board of 
‘Trustees to provide the necessary equipment, 
the local Superintendent, John Kirkland, 
wrote a letter to the Guelph Advertiser complain- 
ing of the lack of “maps and apparatus”, and 
stating that many rural schoolhouses are better 
furnished with apparatus than the Town 
schools.” As a result of Kirkland’s public pres- 
sure, the Trustees reluctantly spent £10 for 
maps.” 

The only important change in Guelph’s 
school system between 1852 and 1856 (beyond 
the establishment of the Catholic schools) was 
the building of a new grammar school. In 
1854, recognizing that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way would make it impossible to hold classes 
in the old school because of noise and danger 
to the students, the Grammar School Board 
contracted for the erection of a new building 
on Arnold Street near Paisley. In 1855 the new 
school was described as follows 











‘The house is built of stone, two stories, in the form 
of the letter T. The front part was occupied by the 
master as a dwelling place, to accommodate board- 
ers. Good playground. The schoolroom consists of 
one very large room, a number of desks with alleys 
between, and benches without backs. A- small 
blackboard, few small maps, and a clock, not keep- 
ing good time. Both masters teach in the same 
room, some confusion, discipline is tolerably good, 
enforced by rod by second master (Rev. Mr. Fish- 
er). School is opened by head-master reading and 
expounding of the Scripture. Names on roll, 25; 
present, 20, Prizes are offered. Pupils change place 
in class. 

‘The present teacher (Rev. Edward Michael 
Stewart) is a clergyman of the Church of England, 
somewhat advanced in life and in feeble health, ti- 
mid, affectionate and winning, and on that account 
is loved and obeyed, but not active or energetic.” 

















In spite of the fact that the opening of the 
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Catholic separate school had helped alleviate 
the crowding in Guelph’s common schools, by 
1855 it was clear that something had to be 
done. In 1854 the Board had struck a commit- 
tee to investigate the situation, and in Febru- 
ary, 1855, it made its report. That report read 
as follows: 


‘The Committee appointed by the Board of School 
‘Trustees to obtain information respecting the ne- 
cessity of erecting a Central School House for the 
‘Town of Guelph, beg leave to report: 

Ist, That there are within the Corporation upwards 
of eight hundred children between the ages of five 
and sixteen years. 

2nd. That the two School Houses belonging to the 
‘Town will not accommodate more than one-fourth 
of that number; also, that one building is in a bad 
state of repair, and situated so near the Railway 
that it would be advisable to remove from it alto- 
gether. 

3rd, That the Trustees have been under the neces- 
sity of hiring School accommodation at the cost of 
about thirty-five pounds per annum; they have also 
received notice from the landlord of the Female 
School Room that he will require it for other pur- 
poses at Midsummer, and that the School House at 
present in charge of Mr. Hough may be required 
like manner, as the term for which it was rented ex- 
pires at that time. 

4th. That under the present management the Trust- 
ees employ four Teachers [one grammar school and 
three common schools], at an aggregate salary of 
three hundred and twenty pounds a year. 

Your Committee would therefore recommend 
the selection of a suitable site of not less than one 
acre in a central part of the Town; and the build- 
ing of a School House of sufficient dimensions to 
commodate the present and fast increasing School 
population, and place the same under the manage- 
ment of one efficient Head Teacher, where all the 
advantages derived from centralization will be ac- 
quired without a large additional outlay to the 
ratepayers.” 

















In April it was announced that lots 1046, 
1047, 1051 and 1052, which comprised “about 
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an acre of ground, on the crown of the hill, ad- 
joining the Catholic Church property”, could 
be purchased as a Central School site for the 
sum of £445.” While the Board authorized the 
purchase of the site, the public meeting held to 
discuss this question voted against building the 
school,” and the lots were not acquired at that 
time. However, in 1856 the School Board de- 
cided to attempt to achieve at least some of 
their goals by a complete reorganization of the 
school system. ‘The Common School and 
Grammar School Boards were united. There 
was to be a junior school in each ward to be at- 
tendedby young children of both sexes, junior 
and senior girls’ schools, a senior boys’ school 
and the Grammar School which would pro- 
vide a classical education for those desiring to 
enter the professions. In order to meet .the 
needs of expanded enrolment, the old Gram- 
mar School was taken over for common school 
purposes, and the old Methodist Chapel 
rented and divided into two classrooms by a 
temporary partition. Fees were struck at one 
shilling three pence per student per month, 
payable in advanes 

Although these changes were an improv 
ment over the previous year, the report makes 
it clear that even after the acquisition of the 
Methodist Chapel, the students faced serious 
overcrowding. The Grammar School was at- 
tended by only 34 students, but other children 
were far less fortunate. During 1856, some 207 
children attended Mr. Walker's one room Sen- 
ior Boys’ school; 235—Mr. Masters’ Junior 
Boys’ School; 163—Mr. R. Smith’s Junior 
Boys’ School; 56—the Senior Girls’ School 
taught by Miss Kennedy for part of the year, 
and by Miss Gillespie for the balance; and 106 
children—the Junior Girls’ School taught by 
Miss Clarke.®® It should be noted that al- 

















though the schools were designated as “Girls” 
or “Boys”, in actual fact, they were attended 
by students of both sexes. 

School attendance, however, was still very 
low, as shown in Table XXVI 

In 1871, Egerton Ryerson, now confident 





that there was sufficient support across the 
Province to back him, had an amendment 
passed to the Education Act which once and 
for all ended fees for the common or “public” 
school system, and made attendance compul- 
sory for all children-between the ages of 7 and 


Table XXVI 
School Attendance in Guelph, 1859-1879" 
1859 1865 1870 1879 





Total children 


5-16 years 1,020 1,220 1,600 2,431 
‘Total pupils 

5-16 years 785 1,172 1,523 2,073 
Pupils- 

other ages 45 27 22 16 
Pupils- boys 475 697 799 1,065 
Pupils- girls 355 502 746 1,024 
Attendance: 

~ less than 

20 days 45° 75 153 81 

- 20-50 days 57 231 266 253 

- 50-100 days 173 396 418 500 

- 100-150 days 219 306 376 513 

~ 150-200 days 163 163 234 701 

-200 or more days 125 28 103 4i 
Pupils- 

not reported $9 - — ~— 
Average daily 

attendance 354 481 667 1,124 
Percent daily 

attendance 33.2 386 41.1 45.9 











12.% This move was widely denounced as be- 
ing dictatorial and as interfering with the 
rights of parents over their children, 

Before the 1871 Act, children of all ages at- 
tended school at their parents’ convenience, 
until they acquired a socially acceptable level 
of competence in reading, writing, etc. Because 
their attendance was sporadic, they tended to 
continue in school until sixteen or even older 
After Ryerson’s Act, children were required to 
be in attendance until they passed their twelfth 
birthday, whether or not their parents found 
their absence from the store, workshop or farm 
convenient, By such regular attendance, they 
acquired the rudiments of education at an ear- 
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lier age than formerly, but having done so, 
once having reached the age of twelve, many 
left school altogether. 

From 1856 to 1874, only one or two small 
one-room schools were erected to take care of 
the burgeoning school population. Such ex- 
penditures were made reluctantly and Acton 
Burrows describes the events leading to the 
building of a new girls’ school on the Dublin 
Street hill in 1865: 


The schoo! accommodation having for some time 
been very inadequate for the accommodation of the 
large number of children in attendance, it was re- 
solved, at a meeting of the School Trustees held in 
May, to call upon the Council to assess the Town 











ery 





Central School at the head of Commercial Street, with the Senior Girls’ School at the right. 
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for the purpose of building a new girls’ school, the 
attendance of the female pupils having largely 
fallen off recently on account of the health of many 
of the children having been affected by insufficient 
accommodation. A public meeting was called a few 
days afterwards, when resolutions were passed to 
the effect that it was inexpedient to build another 
school house as it was not then required by the in- 
habitants, especially while business was in such a 
depressed state as at that time... .At the next meet- 
ing of the Trustees a committee was appointed to 
confer with a committee of the Town Council as to 
the best means of raising the required money for 
building the school house, but the Council declined 
the conference.** 








For once the Board of Trustees was not to be 
put off. Exercising their legal right to require 
the Town Council to levy taxes for school pur- 
poses, they let tenders for its immediate 
erection, and the Town Council had no choice 
but to comply. A new era was beginning in the 
management of Guelph’s school affairs. 

‘The key to the changing attitude towards 
the provision of adequate school facilities in 
Guelph was the growing importance of indus- 
trialists amongst Guelph’s civic leaders. In par- 
ticular, Charles Raymond, owner of the Ray- 
mond Sewing Machine Company, would play 
a crucial role. These industrialists, as large em- 
ployers, recognized the validity of Ryerson’s 
arguments that education provided them with 
more disciplined, and more productive em- 
ployees, and that, indeed, “Public money em- 
ployed in education is a most profitable 
investment”. Indeed, in the 1850's, the main 
criticism levelled by John Kirkland against 
Guelph’s teachers was that they were failing to 
instil a proper attitude towards duty and disci- 
pline in their students: 
































‘The children are not taught to feel sufficiently vexed 
when they fail to answer a question, or are cor- 





rected by their fellow-pupils. Each scholar should 
be made to feel the desirableness of excelling his 
classmates; the fires of ambition should be enkin- 
dled in his breast, and it should strike him as a dis- 
honor when he has not made such an appearance 
in his class as should be expected from a diligent 
and attentive student. Farther, students ought to 
know that their teacher is their master. He who ex- 
pects to succeed in teaching must maintain author- 
ity over his scholars. It is not necessary for this pur- 
pose that he should be harsh with them; kindness 
and firmness, an equal temper and treatment, with 
a manifest determination to be obeyed, will render 
his government easy and effective.” 

If these attitudes were to be instilled in chil- 
dren, not only must teachers be kept aware of 
their duties, but facilities had to be provided so 
that their duties could be effectively carried 
out 

In 1870, under the leadership of William 
Stevenson, George Pirie (editor of the Guelph 
Herald) and Charles Raymond, the Central 
School project was once again brought for- 
ward. Premises were rented at the corner of 
Essex and Gordon Streets and five classrooms 
fitted up. In 1870 these classes were taught by 
Mr. Hutton, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. 
Anderson and Miss Goodeve. In addition, the 
Grammar School, Senior and Junior Girls’ 
Schools, and the North Ward School were con- 
tinued in operation.” Immediate steps were 
taken to acquire a suitable site for a new Cen- 
tral School and eventually lots 1046 and 1047 
on Dublin St. were purchased from the Rev. 
Hector Glackmeyer. Lots 1051 and 1052 were 
not acquired at that time, and were subse- 
quently sold to the Catholic Church in 1875. 
In 1871, tenders were called for plans for a 
building to be constructed of Guelph stone, 
and whose cost would not exceed $20,000. The 
of W.R. Stickland of Toronto were ac- 
ruction began in September, 
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1873, with the building being completed in 
1876. In total, it cost about $50,000." The 
Guelph Herald of November 1, 1876, carried this 
description of the building: 


It is built of Guelph stone, the dimensions being 
120 ft. in length and 86 ft. in width, four storeys in 
height, consisting of basement, ground and Ist 
floors and mansard storey; 9 ft. 14 ft. 13 ft. and 12 
fi. in height respectively. The centre portion of the 
building breaks out from the line of building 4 ft. 
and is carried up 10 feet higher in the centre than 
the surrounding parts, which gives relief to the 
structure and from the additional height affords 
space for a large assembly hall. The roof is of the 
French or Mansard style, covered with purple and 
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green slate arranged in appropriate patterns, and 
the deck or flat portion of the roof is covered with 
tin, surrounded by a handsome railing. The slopes 
of the roof are pierced by dormer windows, by 
which the upper rooms are lighted, and by which 
the plain surface is relieved. . . .The basement con- 
tains the caretaker’s apartments, lunch rooms, fuel 
rooms and heating apparatus. Upon the ground 
and first floors are situated the class rooms, 16 in 
number, 8 on each flat, also the teachers’ and appa- 
ratus rooms. The upper or Mansard storey contains 
the assembly hall and 4 ante rooms two on either 
side. .. . The dimensions of each class room is 25 x 
35 ft, arranged for 30 double desks, to accommo- 
date 60 pupils, or a total of 960 for the whole build- 
ing. In addition to the class rooms, on the first floor, 
there is the library 35 x 12 ft... 
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Capt, Clark's Famous Highland Cadet Corps of Guelph 





When Guelph achieved the status of a City 
on April 23, 1879, and became a corporation 
separate from the County of Wellington, the 
old Wellington District Grammar School be- 
came the exclusive property of the City of 
Guelph. Immediately the Board of Education 
began the building of the Guelph High School, 
retaining only the rear part of the old Gram- 
mar School. The headmaster’s dwelling and 
dormitories were torn down and replaced by a 
stone structure with a bell tower. The two orig- 
inal classrooms were retained, while two more 
rooms were added on the west side, and a large 
assembly hall was built on the second floor, 

In the year’ 1887, after Captain Clark had 
arranged for the building of a gymnasium at 
the rear, the Guelph High School was raised to 
the standard of a Collegiate Institute, and 
from that time on the Board of Education 
erected a number of new schools to accommo- 
date the growing school population. 














ad 


Of all the educational institutions estab- 
lished in Guelph, none would become better 
known nor more widely respected than the 
School of Agriculture and the Experimental 
Farm situated just south of the Town. Origi- 
nally the school had been scheduled to be built 
on land purchased at Mimico. However, when 
the proposed site proved to be unsuitable, the 
Provincial Government in 1873 purchased the 
F.W. Stone farm on the Dundas Road.” 

In July of that year the Government ap- 
pointed as Principal of the School of Agricul- 
ture, Mr, Henry McCandless, a Scotchman, 
trained in Ireland, who for two years had been 
Professor of Agriculture at Cornell 
University—“Mr. McCandless, however, 
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proved to be wholly unfit for the position and 
after a few months he was forced to resign." 

Following his resignation, a young man 

named William Johnston, a recent graduate of 
the University of Toronto, was invited to 
Guelph as Resident Master of the School of 
Agriculture until a successor to Mr. McCand- 
less could be named, The following year a Mr. 
Charles Roberts was appointed Principal, but 
owing to illness was unable to take the p. 
tion, and Mr. Johnston was appointed as 
Principal.” He held the position for five years, 
the most trying years in the history of the Col- 
lege. 
The purpose of this institution was to im- 
prove agricultural production and standards, 
but needless to say, many of Ontario's farmers 
were more than a little affronted by the pre- 
tentiousness of a group of urbanites proposing 
to change the farmers’ accustomed economic 
and social behaviour. From the farmers’ point 
of view, the proposal to send farm boys to such 
a school would have the consequence of filling 
their heads with impractical ideas and ambi- 
tions, thereby rendering them unfit for farm- 
ing. Although the Agricultural School's curric- 
ulum stressed “practical” experience on the 
farm at the expense of “book learning,” this 
did little to reduce farmer hostility. As a result, 
enrolment grew slowly before 1900, and con- 
cern was expressed frequently about the 
institution’s future. 

In spite of the seriousness of these problems, 
the Agricultural School made important pro- 
gress before the turn of the century. Although 
the original academic curriculum was de- 
signed to be suitable for boys just leaving pub- 
ic school, the possibility of expanding the 
course of study to the college level was a con- 
tinuing interest of the first permanent Princi- 
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Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 














pal, William Johnston (1874-1879). His suc- 
cessor, James Mills (Principal 1879-1880, 
President 1880-1904) was equally enthusiastic, 
and in 1880 the charter was amended by an 
Act of the Ontario Legislature affiliating the 
school with the University of Toronto, and 
thereby allowing the degree of Bachelor of S 
ence of Agriculture to be conferred. At the 
same time the school was renamed The On- 
tario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, In 1888 it graduated the first of its de- 
gree students. 

Under the leadership of William Johnston 
and James Mills, the College established 
Farmers’ Institutes, sent out travelling lectur- 
ers and model’ dairies, and numerous short 
course programs were developed to serve the 
special needs of rural Ontario, All of these 
worked to improve farmer-College relations, 
and after 1900 attendance improved, 

Of particular significance to the future of 
the College was the establishment of the Mac- 
donald Institute in 1903. Designed particu- 
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larly for the training of public school teachers, 
the Institute offered for teachers, male and fe- 
male, courses in Nature Study, Home 
nomics and Manual Training. Before the 
tablishment of Macdonald Institute, 





few 
female students could attend the College, the 
exception being those taking the short course 


in dairying. With the opening of the Macdo- 
nald Institute, new opportunities for education 
were seized upon eagerly by female students, 
and the reputation of the College was greatly 
enhanced. i 

During the years prior to 1927, many new 
buildings were added and additional land pur- 
chased to provide a total of 717 acres. In 
1922 the Ontario Veterinary College was 
moved from Toronto to Guelph, and was an 
important addition to the Campus. In 1924, 
War Memorial Hall was erected and formally 
dedicated by General Sir Arthur Currie.% 

By 1927, the three Colleges were firmly es- 
tablished, and making an important contribu- 
tion to life in the Guelph area. 


























Upper Wyndham Street and St. George's Square circa 1880, 
from an oil painting by Evan Macdonald. 
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Guelph becomes 
a City 











In order to encourage Guelph’s economic 
growth, a Board of Trade was established in 
1866 representing all of the main financial in- 
terests of the Town. A conscientious effort was 
made by the general membership to have the 
executive reflect these interests, and in 1873 
the following made up the Council of the 
Board: Robert Melvin (foundry), President; 
David Allan (flour mill, distil Di 
President; James Goldie (flour mill); George 
Murton (malt house); W.S.G. Knowles (auc- 
tioneer); J. Stewart (planing mill and lumber 
dealer); John McCrea (coal oil refinery); 
FLW. Peterson (lawyer); David McCrae 
(woolen mill); Charles Raymond (sewing ma- 
chine factory); J.T. Brill (butter and pork m 
chant); James Massie (wholesale grocers, &c.); 
Chas. Davidson (agent, Canada Permanent 
Building and Loan Society) and John Hogg 
(dry goods and clothing store).! The Board of 
‘Trade concerned itself with everything from 
the establishment of new manufacturing enter- 
prises (to the extent of helping to raise the nec- 
essary capital), the erection of a station down- 
town by the Galt and Guelph Railway, Town 
Council taxation policy, Town beautification, 
etc,, etc. They worked constantly to make 
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those changes which its members felt were for 
the betterment of the Town. Internally, its 
meetings and discussions tried hard to over 
come and to reconcile differences among its 
members and to democratically arrive at a 
suitable solution. Externally, it tended to work 
behind the scenes of Town and City govern- 
ment, through its close relationship with the 
‘Town's newspapers, and the fact that some of 
their members were also elected members of 
the Town and City Council. 

When the Guelph Board of Trade found 
consensus among its members, the results could 
be impressive. ‘Two major undertakings in 
1870, Levi Gossitt’s “Guelph Agricultural 
Works” and the Guelph Gas Company show 
how the Board of Trade functioned when it 











found a common interest. In 1870, with the 
two rail lines north of Guelph nearing comple- 
tion, Guelph’s business community recognized 
that a united effort was necessary to spur man- 
ufacturing in Guelph. In mid-summer, the 
Board of Trade struck a committee to under- 
take an investigation of the problem, and by 
the end of November, it was ready to report. A 
public meeting was then called to hear the 
‘committee’s recommendations and to take ac- 
tion upon them. The Guelph Mercury report of 
that meeting is particularly interesting: 

PROPOSED NEW ENTERPRISE IN GUELPH. 

An Agricultural Implement Association Formed. 
A meeting of our merchants, manufacturers and 
businessmen was held in the Royal Hotel on Mon- 
day night [November 28, 1870] to consider the de- 











‘The Galt and Guelph Railway station near Goldie’s Mill. Later used as 
office by the James Goldie Milling Company. 








sirability of forming in this Town an Association for 
the manufacture of Agricultural Implements, and 
to receive the report of the committee who had un- 
dertaken the duty of getting all needful information 
‘on the subject. The meeting was well attended, and 
an evident interest was manifested in the proceed- 
ings. Mr. John Hogg was appointed chairman, and 
Dr. Bessey, secretary. 

The chairman, after stating the object of the 
meeting, called upon Mr. Higinbotham, one of the 
committee, who explained how the project had first 
taken shape, and pointed out the many advantages 
in doing business at an important and commanding 
point like Guelph. 

Mr. Massie, another member of the committee, 
also made a few remarks, in which he pointed out 
the importance of initiating such an enterprise in 
Guelph, and the benefits that would accrue to the 
‘Town by its establishment. It was estimated that a 
paid up capital of thirty thousand dollars would be 
sufficient to start with, and as the business enlarged 
the amount could be increased. 

Mr. Charles Davidson spoke strongly in favor of 
the enterprise, and in order to test the feeling of the 
meeting, and put the matter fairly before them, he 
would move, That this meeting deem it desirable to 
form a Joint Stock Company in Guelph, for the 
manufacture of Agricultural Implements. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Massie and 
carried unanimously 

Mr. Higinbotham moved, seconded by Mr 
Chadwick, that a stock list be opened for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what amount of stock can be 
secured towards the furtherance of this enterprise. 
Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Davidson, seconded by Dr. Bes- 
sey, that... a committee [be appointed] for the 
purpose of initiating and carrying on such measures 
as may be necessary to advance the Agricultural 
Implement Association. Carried. 

A stock list was at once opened and stock to the 
amount of $11,500 subscribed among those 
present? 























The committee appointed to raise capital 
for the proposed implement factory was com- 
posed of: Adam Robertson, Levi Cossitt, John 
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Inglis and W.H. Mills, manufacturers; John 
Hogg and James Massie, merchants; William 
Collins, carpenter; John Mitchell, undertaker; 
Stephen Boult, architect and builder; James 
Hazelton, cabinet maker; N. Higinbotham, 
MP. North Wellington and insurance; and 
Charles Davidson, agent for a major source of 
mortgage funds, the Canada Permanent 
Building and Loan Society. By 1873, James 
Hazelton, the cabinet maker, had discontin- 
ued the manufacture of furniture to operate his 
own retail furniture store.’ 

In supporting the proposed Agricultural 
Implement Company, the Guelph Mercury ex- 
plained its importance to the economic future 
of the Town: 


We are glad to be able to lay before our readers so 
satisfactory a report of the doings of the meeting 
held to form an Implement Manufacturing Com- 
pany as the one to be found in another column. We 
need not urge at any length the reasons which exist 
for the formation of such a Company. At no time in 
the history of our Town has it been more necessary 
for its citizens to look well to its standing than at 
the present moment. We are, as it were, in a state of 
‘commercial chrysalis, in a condition of transition 
from old to new that may prove either injurious or 
beneficial to our entire hereafier, according to the 
manner in which we mould and shape the opportu- 
nitics of the moment. It cannot be denied that the 
railway extension so rapidly progressing to the 
northwest of us, while producing many beneficial 
results, will also bring with it accompanying 
changes and diversions, opening up new channels of 
trade and closing old ones, therefore it behooves us 
to prepare ourselves for the change that we may 
lead as many of these new channels as possible to 
flow hither. No step could be taken better calcu- 
lated to secure this result than the establishment of 
manufactories upon, at least, a respectable scale, 
and there is no branch of industry which, at the 
present moment, promises so large a return as the 
production of agricultural implements. Possessing 
unrivalled and increasing methods of communica- 
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tion in all directions, with a rich and occupied tri- 
butary district, it will be our own fault if we do not 
secure for ourselves a monopoly of this trade for an 
area of scores of miles, Manufactories beget manu- 
factories. Once firmly established they branch off 
and spring up side by side 





in. a marvellous manner.‘ 


The committee’ 
successful, 


campaign was apparently 
‘oon thereafter the Guelph Agri- 
cultural Works, Levi Cossitt, proprietor, an- 
nounced its existence. Although its advertise. 
ments for “The Farmers’ Friend Gang 
Plough—The most successful Plow wherever 
exhibited, unsurpassed for simplicity and dur- 
ability, and stands without a rival”, appear 
regularly, it remained a small concern 
throughout its existence. Its plant on Nelson 
Crescent (opposite the site of the present Pub- 
lic Library) burned on July 10, 1877." Cossitt 
rebuilt and continued there for a few years.? 
By 1882, the business had been taken over by 
Thos. Gowdy, whose agricultural works were 
at the corner of Suffolk and Yorkshire Streets. 
While the Guelph Agricultural Works did not 
live up to expectations, several similar cam- 
paigns to raise local funds for other enterprises 
were undertaken by the Board of Trade. 

The Guelph Gas Company was started in 
exactly the same manner as the Guelph Agri- 
cultural Works. In early 1870, a committee 
was organized to investigate the profitability 
and utility of a company to produce and dis- 
tribute coal gas in Guelph. On July twenty- 
seventh, a public meeting was called to discuss 
the committee’s report and to undertake the 
formation of a Gas Company. The Guelph 
Mercury carried this description of the meeting: 























Guerin Gas Company 


At a meeting of influen 





merchants and others 


held on Wednesday night at the Great Western 
Hotel, a company was organized under the above 














Advertisement for Cossit’s Agricultural Implement Works. 
(Weekly Globe, Jan. 26, 1877) 


title, and Messrs. Richard Mitchell, F,J. Chadwick 
and Higinbotham appointed a committee to can- 
vass the town in order to obtain the subscriptions of 
citizens and capitalists to the Company's Stock 
List, then opened at the meeting. The sum of $4000 
was at once subscribed which, with the sum taken 
by Mr. Perry (the projector of the Company), 
amounts already to $10,000. For $16,000, Mr. 
Perry offers to purchase a site and erect stone build- 
ing 80ft. by 40 and 16 feet high, and to provide all 
that is necessary to register 20,000 fi. of gas in 24 
hours, also to buy the necessary pipes, metres, &c., 
for 100 consumers and main pipes running from the 
gas works up Wyndham-st. as far as Suffolk-st., 
thence across to St. Andrew’s Church, up Quebec- 
st. and Paisley-st. to Dublin-st., along Macdonnell- 
st. to Allan’s Bridge, up Woolwich-st. to the Court, 
House, around the Market Square from Wynd- 
ham-st., up Church-st. to Norfolk-street.! 














As the result of energetic canvassing 
sufficient capital was raised to get the enter- 
prise under way and by August twenty-third, 
the company was ready to go ahead. The 
Guelph Mercury gave this report: 





Guelph Gas Company —This Company was fully or- 
ganized on Tuesday evening, at a meeting of the 
stockholders and others in the Town Hall, when 
the Committee appointed to canvass the Town and 
complete the stock list reported that the required 




















amount had been subscribed. Accordingly the nec- 
essary legal documents were drawn up by Mr. 
Thomas W. Saunders, acting Solicitor to the Com- 
pany, and presented to the Mayor, who was asked 
to call a special meeting of the Council to pass a 
By-law authorizing the construction of the 
works. . 

‘The Company is to be called “The Guelph Gas 
Company.” The capital of the Company $30,000 in 
1,500 shares of $20 each ‘the amount s0 raised to 
be appropriated to the purpose of constructing, 
completing, acquiring and maintaining the gas 
works of said Company, and for no other purpose 
whatsoever.” The term of the Company's existence 
to be fifty years. The Directors, for the first yea 
chosen at the meeting, are Messrs. N. Higinbot- 
ham, James Massie, Richard Mitchell, Frederick J. 
Chadwick, Donald Guthrie, John McLagan and 
John Hogg, 

Mr. Perry, the proprietor of the undertaking, 
has been engaged as manager of the works for 
twelve months. He will commence the work of con- 
struction immediately on the passage of the By-law, 
and expects to be able to have gas burning in the 
‘Town by the Ist of November next.’ 














By-law number two hundred, passed by the 
Town Council on October 21, 1870, granted 
the Gas Company the right to lay its mains 
under city streets and through public property 
In return, the Council made only one restric- 
tion: 


3. That the said Company shall supply the said 
Corporation with such quantity of gas as they may 
require for the lighting of the Streets and Town 
Hall and other public buildings of the Town of 
Guelph, and to the inhabitants thereof at such rate 
as shall be charged from time to time by the Com- 
pany to the shareholders thereof being consumers.” 











At the adjourned special meeting of Town 
Council on Friday evening, August 26, 1870, 
“the Mayor read a communication from Mr. 
D. Guthrie, Town Solicitor, communicating 
that he had examined the By-law proposed to 
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be passed for granting certain powers to the 
proposed Gas Company to lay down pipes in 
the streets, etc, of Guelph, and was of opinion 
that it would be legal for the Council to grant 
the powers sought and that the restrictions 
specified in the By-law were legal and 
proper. ...”". 

The first gas was delivered for use on Janu- 
ary 18, 1871", and on January thirty-first, the 
‘Town Hall was lit by gas in a gala display.!? 

Although not all new manufacturing firms 
established after 1866 could be attributed to 
the activities of the Board of Trade, the in- 
crease was significant. Whereas between 1861 
and 1866 only seven new manufacturing enter- 
prises had been started: 1861, none; 1862, 
Charles Raymond, sewing machines; Robert 
Parker, carriages; Charles Thain, implement 
manufacturer; and ‘Thomas Gowdy, agricul- 
tural implements; 1863, TF. Grant, pumps; 
1864, Bell Organ Company; 1865, none; 1866, 
Tolton Brothers, ploughs; in 1867 alone, 
cleven new manufacturing businesses were set 
up: McLeod, Wood & Co., organs; Solomon 
Myers, cigars; George A. Bruce, carriages; 
McNally, Clemens & Co., woollen goods; 
Alex, Ferguson, grist mill; O. Pooley, pork 
packing; Prest & Hepburn, shoe makin, 
George Murray, woollen goods; Nathan To- 
vell, planing mill; McCrae, Hogg & Hockin, 
coal oil refiners; and Hockin & Son, cooperage 
and coal oil distillery.!* 

Originally, Hockin & Son had been coo- 
pers—barrel makers—but in 1867, with the 
opening of the oil fields at Petrolia, they had 
raised additional capital to start a large coal 
oil distillery, which in turn enabled them to 
greatly enlarge the cooperage side of their 
business. The Wellington County Directory for 
1867 gives this description of the firm: 
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Guelph Coal Oil Refinery and Stave and Barrel 
Factoy—Hockin & Son, steam power, (twenty- 
horse), employing about 100 hands; united by 
switch with the Grand Trunk freight depot. This 
extensive establishment consists of seven large 
buildings, besides sheds, shops, etc, in conne 
with the largest cooperage in Canada. The business 
is increasing, and the proprietors intend making 
several additions to their already large premises, 
‘This company manufactures about 200 barrels of 
refined oil per week, and average two and a half 
million of staves, fifty thousand flour, and fifteen 
thousand oil barrels per annum, besides several 
thousand of various other kinds." 








Unfortunately, about this time an oil cartel 
in the United States, led by John D, Rockefel- 
ler, had been established and this group soon 
spread its operations into the Canadian oil 
fields. By gaining control of almost all of the 
crude oil produced, prices were driven up, 
gradually forcing the independent refiners out 
of business, On September 6, 1869, the Petro- 
Jia correspondent of the Monetary Times report- 
ed: 











Since my last, the crude market has been very 
much excited, and $2 per barrel have been frecly 
offered. ... The chief cause of the present demand 
is simply the fact, that the Combination have sold 60 
much oil ahead, and that the producers are bound 
There actually is not oil enough available for the 
small refineries to make for the home market; con- 
sequently, every lot, small or large, is snatched up 
with avidity. ...1 





With the “Combination” controlling supply 
as well as selling refined oil to retailers in 
Guelph, it was not long before both local oil 
refineries were bankrupt. The Guelph Director 
for 1882-1883 summarizes their fate in a few 
simple words: 





Coal Oil Manuf. 
Standard Oil Co., Col. N. Higinbotham [manager], 
office Higinbotham block, McDonnell, refinery 





junction of G.W.R. and G.T.R. [Crimea 
Street].!” 


By 1885, the business was closed and 
Guelph’s needs were supplied by other S 
ard Oil Company ret 
United States. 

From 1868 to 1871 more than a dozen 
new manufacturing enterprises were estab- 
lished, several of which would grow to a large 
size. Of these Caleb Chase, carriages (later the 
Guelph Carriage Goods Company), 1868; 
Crowe’s Iron Works, 1868; Guelph Sewing 
Machine Company (Wilkie and Osborn), 
1869; Samuel Smith (later Beardmore) Tan- 
nery, 1869; Thomas Worswick, steam engines 
and machinery, 1871; and the Guelph Spring 
and Axle Company, 1871,"" were the most 
portant. It must be emphasized, however, that 
in spite of the large number of new businesses 
established, the depressed condition of the 
economy generally restricted industrial output 
and slowed population growth, as shown in ta- 
ble XVII 

From 1871 to 1876, with the return of pros- 





tand- 
neries in Canada and the 
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Table XXVII 
Guelph Population, 1861-1911 














Year Population Year — Population 
1861 1875 8584 
1867 1876 9015, 
1868 1878 9918 
1869 1879 10072 
1870 1881 9890 
1871 1891 10537 
1872 1901 11496 
1873 7798, 1911 15175 


1874 7998 















































Raymond’s Sewing Machine Co. 
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perity duc to the Franco-Prussian War and the 
expenditures for the construction of the Well- 
ington, Grey and Bruce Railway, industries 
expanded rapidly and several new manufactu- 
ries were started. In particular, the Bell Organ 
Company; Armstrong, McCrae & Co.; J.B. 
Armstrong & Co.; McLeod, Wood & Co.; 
Raymond Sewing Machine Company; Tolton 
Brothers and Osborn & Wilkie (Guelph Sew- 
ing Machine Company); and all the local 
flour mills enjoyed huge success. A description 
in the Toronto Telegraph in 1870, of the business 
carried on by the Raymond Sewing Machine 
Company, gives a good idea of why these en- 
terprises succeeded: 


‘One of the oldest established and most successful 
manufacturers of sewing machines in the Western 
Province is Chas. Raymond, of Guelph. This estab- 
lishment was first started in 1862, since which it has 
at various times been enlarged to meet the require- 
ments of a rapidly expanding business. ...About a 
year ago. ..to secure an increased manufacturing 
capacity, Mr. Raymond purchased the adjoining 
Knox Church, and upon the removal of the congre- 
gation to their new edifice, he, at an expense of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, added the old kirk to his for- 
mer factory... Mr. Raymond, in addition to the 
Raymond’s improved chain stitch machine [his 
original patent], formerly the sole manufacture, 
now makes a much improved shuttle machine, and 
has lately produced still another, a heavier and 
stronger specimen, styled No. 2, of the same pat- 
tern, but more adapted in the requirements of 
heavy sewing and manufacturing purposes. Judi 
ing by the perfections of its workings we ate i 
clined to believe that it will prove one of the most 
valuable saving assistants yet offered to tailors, and 
those who sew for a living, The factory provides 
constant employment to between 70 and 80 people, 
and the annual value of the sewing machines is 
over one hundred thousand dollars. 


















Like the “Raymond” sewing machine, the 
“Osborn”, made by the Guelph Sewing Ma- 
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chine Company, was a consistent winner at ex- 
hibitions across the Province. For example, in 
1870 the “Osborn” machines won three firsts 
at the Western Fair, and two firsts and two sec 
onds at the Provincial Exhibition.2! The key to 
the “Osborn’s” success, as with the 
“Raymond”, was innovation and quality of 
workmanship. With a pardonable pride, the 
manufacturers advertised 


THE OsBorN 
Lock StrrcH SEWING MACHINE 
Comper $35. 


“The Osborn” is assuredly the King of Sewing Ma- 
chines. It is the most substantially built, has the 
fewest working parts, and the easiest accessible. 
Derangements and breakages are obviated in con- 
sequence of the excellent mechanism employed in 
its construction, It is beautiful in design and finish, 
incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, 
very rapid in its movements, and the most thor- 
oughly perfected yet offered purchasers. It is built 
on the “cam” principle, the more lasting and only 
reliable one. Runs with the precision of a steam en- 
gine. Is capable of performing a range of work hith- 
erto thought impossible for Sewing Machines. A 
trial will convince the most skeptical (sic} of its un- 
questionable superiority. At the late Provincial Ex- 
hibition, in the 25 entries in the Family Sewing 
Machines class, ‘The OSBORN was awarded the 
second prize: at Berlin County Show, the first prize 
over Howe, Singer, Lockman and Raymond... .% 

















Nor were such advertisements by Raymond 
and the Guelph Sewing Machine Company 
idle boasts. In 1876 the American Consul in 
Guelph reported that, in spite of high U.S. tari- 
#83, $158,180.80 worth of sewing machines was 
shipped to the American market, This figure is 
significant when it is remembered that only 
one other manufactured product, malt, having 
a value of $79,450.81, was even mentioned in 
the total Guelph exports of $710,183.39 to the 
United States for that year. 























GUELPH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


“THE OSBORN” 


dravony--oygeog put opdnyg yoept0q 


Family and Light Manufacturing Sewing Machine. 





Advertisement, The Osborn Sewing Machine. 
(Guelph Evening Mercury, November 22, 1870) 





Similar evidence regarding quality can be 
found in Guelph’s other major manufactured 
products. For example in 1870 Armstrong, 
McCrae & Co., won first prizes at the Provin- 
cial Exhibition for many items including wool- 
len shirts, drawers, socks, stockings, shawls, 
mitts, ete." At the same exhibition, a Toronto 
newspaper said of J.B. Armstrong’s carriages: 








In the department of carriages these veteran exhib- 
itors are, as usual, the most fortunate prize winners, 
‘They exhibit four carriages, two cutters, a hearse 
and a set of wheels. Their record on the present oc- 
casion is six first prizes, and one extra prize, making 
a grand total of twenty-two first prizes gained by 
them at the different Provincial Exhibitions. One of 
their entries, a double seated sleigh, is a novel 


















design, and judging from its merits likely to become 
a very popular vehicle. The foot-board of the back 
seat, when closed, converts it into a single sleigh. 
‘Another of its advantages is its roomy capacity, the 
space underneath the seats affording accommoda- 
tion for a large amount of luggage. 


With the expansion of Guelph’s manufac- 
turing firms, population once again began to 
increase as workers flocked to take jobs. Com- 
mercial prosperity returned, and new build- 
ings were erected in the downtown area. So 
strong was the Town’s image as a growth cen- 
tre, and so well established were its factories, 
that despite the general depression of 1875- 
1880, Guelph’s population continued to grow, 
as per table XX VII. 

In reviewing the Town’s economic situation, 
the President of the Board of Trade com- 
mented in February, 1877, upon the contrast 
between the difficult and depressed business 
conditions on the one hand and the continued 
growth in population and building on the 
other. He said: 








Your Council regret that the trade and commerce 





Ty Buco 





FIRST PRIZES 





JB. ARMSTRONG &ES 









2 PLEASURE 


Advertisement, J.B, Armstrong & Co., Cutters and Sleigh 
(Guelph Evening Mercury, November 21, 1870) 
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of the Dominion for the past two years has been in 
a very depressed condition, and that so far there is 
no good ground for believing that commercial pros- 
perity is about (o return at once. ... But whilst the 
trade and commerce of the Town has been very de- 
pressed, in some respects Guelph has progressed 
more within the past two years than it ever did be- 
fore in the same space of time, as is evidenced by 
the magnificent blocks of buildings erected for com- 
mercial purposes, and the very great number of 
dwelling houses, from the humble cottage of the 
labourer to the mansion of the wealthy. We find 
that during the year 1875 there were erected 130 
buildings at a cost of $200,000; and in 1876, 160 
buildings at a cost of $275,000. 


In 1877, 1878 and 1879, the international 
depression affected Guelph severely. Not only 
did foreign manufacturers dump their surplus 
goods into Canadian markets at ruinous prices, 
but the American government increased tariffs 
drastically, thereby effectively closing their 
doors to Canadian manufactured products. 
For Guelph’s sewing machine industry these 
changes amounted to near disaster. Whereas 
in 1876 they had shipped $158,180 worth of 
machines to the United States, in the first 
quarter of 1877 this figure had been reduced to 
$7,003.16." 

With the Town’s manufacturing severely 
curtailed, the loss of the market area to the 
north began to have its full effect. Unemploy- 
ment rose, and many of the Town’s citizens ex- 
perienced hardship and suffering. An article in 
the Guelph Evening Mercury in December, 1878, 
gives some idea of this situation: 














Soup Kitchen Mrs. Edwards, the matron of the 
soup kitchen has received permission. . to use the 
engine house for a soup kitchen. . .. There is much 
destitution in the Town at the present time, and the 
poor that are out of employment will hail the ad- 
vent of the soup kitchen with joy. Ever since wi 

in children and women have paid diurnal vi 
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to Mrs. Edwards to enquire at what time the 
kitchen would be open to relieve the destitute. No 
doubt now, that the kitchen has been opened, the 
ladies of the Town who have in previous years su- 
perintended the distribution of charity, will not be 
backwards in again stepping in the breach. It is 
pleasing to learn that room has been provided for 
the distribution of soup, even though the Town is 
somewhat cramped. Farmers and others who will 
leave turnips, carrots, peas, meat, and bread, will 
receive the thanks of the suffering for their 
generosity.” 





As a result of the economic losses experi- 
enced at that time, John Horsman, a hardware 
merchant and local conservative, wrote to Sir 
John A. Macdonald concerning the political 
and economic climate in Guelph. It had been 
proposed that the Governor-General, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, and his wife, Princess Louise, 








Horsman’s Hardware, Lower Wyndham Street, circa 1870. 





should visit Guelph to take part in the celebra- 
tion of Guelph’s elevation to City status, In re- 





commending agai 
ter read as follows 


t their visit, Horsman’s let- 





The Town Council have appointed a deputation 
consisting of the Mayor [George Howard] & FJ. 
Chadwick [proprietor of the Guelph Herald and ex- 
Mayor of Guelph] to invite his Excellency and Her 
Royal Highness to honor us with their presence on 
the 23rd [of April] (St. George’s day) to celebrate 
the inauguration of this Town into a City. 

When the proper time comes (not now) the whole 
population of the City and County will be de- 
lighted to see them and will turn out en masse and 
go for any reasonable expense for the occasion. 

I know it would be an exceedingly unpopular 
move now, there is a strong feeling against it by 
leading men of all parties, and they even talk of 
getting up a public meeting to oppose it. I mean 
their coming so early as the 23rd April. 

















‘The depressed times and consequent scarcity of 
money is of course the chief cause assigned to their 
objection. 

"Their Excellencies will in all probability visit 
‘Toronto and other places within the Summer and 
when the Country will appear at its best. Should 
they then honor us all, all classes will turn out with a 
hheartiness that would do credit to the Queen. 

‘The fact is, Sir John, you know better than I can 
tell you that the whole country has been left by 
Mackenzie's Government in such a deplorable con- 
dition that the people are depressed in spirit & no 
town I think feels this worse than Guelph. Should 
the Marquis and Her Royal Highness be advised to 
delay their visit till latersin the Spring or Summer 
all classes will by that time understand the benefits 
likely to result from your National Policy and eve- 
rything will be buoyant; speaking of this, allow me to 
congratulate you on your successful efforts to so re- 
arrange the tariff that it pleases nearly every body 
excepting of course that dreadfully partisan sheet 
the [Toronto] Globe and the smaller fry its 
echo—the Grits round here never expected your 
Government could have accomplished so well what 
they had not brains to do—but to return, Guelph is 
now the dullest place in the province & quite 
uninviting—David Allan's Mills & Distillery have 
lately passed into other hands paying about 10 cts. 
n the §. The Wilkie & Osborn Sewing Machine 
Factory all Mortgaged to the Bank of Commerce & 
working on half time. The Raymond Factory but 
little better, Cossitt’s Agricultural works under a 
cloud, McBean & Co. [wholesale] Hardware called 
another meeting of their Creditors, the Guelph 
Lumber Co,, friend [Donald] Guthrie (opposite) 
could tell you how a lot of business men in Guelph 
have been soaped into that & how it is paying and 
that the Ontario Bank is worrying them about to 
death.” 














Macdonald took Horsman’s advice and the 
Governor-General delayed his visit to Guelph 
until the following September.” Of the firms 
mentioned by Horsman, Allan's Mills had 
been sold to David Spence of Brantford, and 
by 1884-1886 the Guelph Sewing Machine 
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Arch constructed for the visit of the Marquis 
of Lorne and Princess Louise in 1879. 


Company was known as the Guelph Sewing 
Machine and Novelty Works with Russell & 
McCrae as owners; and the Guelph Agricul- 
tural Works (Levi Cossitt) had William 
O'Connor as proprietor. The Raymond Sew- 
ing Machine Company, however, retained its 
original owners. The economic situation was 
further complicated by the decision of the old 
Guelph firm of Inglis and Hunter to move to 
Toronto in 1881. 

‘John Inglis was, in most respects, a typical 
Guelph manufacturer, A short biographical 
sketch, taken from Mechanical and Milling News, 
October, 1886, gives a good picture of the 
“mechanic” turned “manufacturer”: 








Mr. Inglis was born in the parish of Castleton, Rox- 
boroughshire, Scotland (better known as Leddes- 
dale), on the 12th January, 1823. At an early age 
he began an apprenticeship with Thomas Ander- 
son, millwright, in Gallowshiels. When “out of his 
time” he left his native land and went to England, 
finding employment in the Vauxhall Foundry in 
Liverpool, From Liverpool, after a time, he re- 
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moved to Manchester, and spent some years in the 
service of Sir William Fairburn, after which he 
worked three years in the Government steam dock 
yard at Portsmouth. When here he made up his 
mind to come to Canada, and arrived here in the 
year 1850. For seven years afer coming to this 
country, he worked with Thomas Lowrie, of St. 
catharines, the celebrated millwright, building 
such well known mills as J. & R. Lowrie’s Mills, 
Port Dalhousie, Ont. [sic]; Coleman’s Mills, Port 
Robinson, Ont.; Chisholm’s Mills, Oakville, Ont.; 
the Campbell Mills, Cayuga, Ont; Ford’s Mills, 
Simcoe, Ont.; Brown, Band & Chamber's Mills, 
Dunnville, Ont; and Webster’s Mills, Dundas, 
Ont. He also worked for Jno. Gartshore & Co., 
Dundas, for three years, and was foreman pattern- 
maker at the time the Hamilton Waterworks were 
built. In 1860, he went to Guelph and formed a co- 
partnership with Thos. Mair and Francis Evatt, 
under the title of Mair, Inglis & Evatt, the firm do- 
ing business in the old Wellington Foundry, for- 
merly carried on by John Watt. After six years, 
changes were made in the firm, which then became 
Evatt, Inglis & Co., and continued so for five years, 
or until 1871, when Mr. Evatt retired, and Mr 
Hunter, Mr. Inglis’ present partner became associ- 
ated with him under the style of Inglis & Hunter. 
‘This firm carried on a large business in Guelph, 
both in mill building and engineering, until the fall 
of 1881, when they deemed it advisable to remove 
their business to Toronto, purchasing their present 
commodious workshops on Strachan Avenue from 
the defunct Canada Car Co.** 























John Inglis’ decision to move was, apparent- 
ly, a wise one because five years after the move 
it was reported that: 


‘The last five years has seen a wonderful increase in 
the volume and extent of their business, it is now 
double what it ever was in Guelph. The firm have 
the honor of making the first Corless engine built in 
Canada, having started the manufacture of this 
class of engines the year of the [American] Genten- 
nial [1876]. They also enjoy a reputation for ma- 
rine boilers, ete., second to none on the continent. 
In the early part of this year [1886], they obtained 





the sole right to manufacture in Canada the Case 
patent mill machinery, and are going into the busi- 
ness with all their well-known push and energy." 


Guelph could ill afford such a loss, and al- 
though it was believed that Macdonald’s Na- 
tional Policy would aid manufacturing in 
general, it was recognized that something had 
to be done, some direct action taken, if 
Guelph’s industries and commerce were to 
share fully in the benefits of the National Poli- 
°y 
aK 

During the period of economic expansion 
m 1871 to 1875, the Guelph Board of Trade 
tings became less frequent, and fewer pro- 
jects appear to have been undertaken, Now, 
with the Town once again in the grip of a de- 
pression, businessmen turned to the Board of 
‘Trade as an important institution in the solu- 
tion of their problems. 

At the Annual Meeting in February, 1877, 
the President of the Board of Trade, Robert 
Melvin, gave this assessment of the Board’s 
value, function and accomplishments: 





In presenting to the Board what might be called 
their annual report, your Council regret that they 
are not in a position to give as full and accurate a 
statement of the trade and commerce of the Town 
as they would desire to do, in consequence of the 
Board and Council not having been as active and 
regular in their meetings as they should have been. 
But we would express the hope, that with a fresh or- 
ganization, and a determination to impart a new 
life and vitality, the Board may go on and prosper 
and fulfil the laudable objects contemplated by its 
founders, namely the bringing together of the busi 
nessmen and manufacturers of the Town, to con- 
sider and talk over topics of mutual interest, not 
only as affecting the Town but likewise the country 
at large, on matters relating to trade, commerce 

















and manufacturing. By such conferences your 
Council know that during the short time the Board 
was in active operation it was the direct means of 
giving to us increased railroad facilities, return tick- 
cts; suggested and inaugurated the Elmira road. . ., 
Kept close watch over all legislation affecting trade 
and commerce and in a great many ways directly 
or indirectly aided and directed measures for the 
benefit of trade and commerce generally. 








The revitalized Board of Trade soon deter- 
mined that two main objectives had to be 
achieved: civic improvement to attract more 
customers to the stores and shops; and 
subsidization—direct and indirect—to aid the 
manufacturers, An important step in both stra~ 
tegies was the aéquisition of City status. 

City government, although more costly, 
gave much wider powers to municipal coun- 
cils, but required a population of 10,000. 
‘Therefore, in April, 1878, when it was an- 
nounced that the assessment rolls showed the 
‘Town's population had reached 9,918, imme- 
diate steps were taken to request the Provincial 
Government to pass the necessary legislation to 
raise Guelph to the status of a City. In spite of 
some delay, April twenty-third, 1879, the fifty- 
second anniversary of Guelph’s founding, was 
named as the day on which its new charter 
would take effect." 

In preparation for the festival, every effort 
was made to follow John Galt’s example, and 
to make the event one which would linger long 
in the memories of all those who attended. 
First of all, the Town was decorated and beau- 
tified to a degree never before attempted. The 
Guelph Weekly Herald sai 








Flags were displayed with great profusion through- 
out the City. The Roya! Standard floated from the 
City Hall, and underneath, in the dome were tran- 
sparencies representations of the arms of the na- 
tional societies. The White Horse of Brunswick, the 
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arms [new City crest] of the Royal City was partic- 
ularly noticeable, and attracted very considerable 
attention. From this central point, flags and bunt- 
ing were discernable on almost every public build- 
ing, stores, and private residences, Everybody 
seemed to have vied with every other body in show- 
ing so far as decorations, bunting, flags, etc., were 
concerned, that they felt that the greatest day in 
Guelph’ history had arrived, 

‘The Wyndham Street stores were actually the 
glory of Guelph. They are palatial and magnificent 
in appearance on ordinary occasions, but the effect 
of the decorations on their exteriors, and the freshly 
dressed windows with sujtable goods made up a 
holiday display such as reminded one of the de- 
scriptions of Oriental streets. The street, had been 
scraped, cleaned and watered, which, besides add- 
ing much to the appearance of the business portion 
of the Town, added much to the comfort of those 
walking and driving. The other streets had been 
straightened up, and the whole appearance of the 
City was so cleanly, so happy-looking, and so holi- 
day-like that visitors were not sparing in their need 
c. Commendations of the conduct of the 
inhabitants were as freely bestowed as 
deserved. 














‘The second major event of the day was a 
gala parade, the largest in Guelph’s history. It 
required twenty-two minutes to pass one point, 
and followed the following route: from the 
City Hall, east, past the Royal Hotel and rail- 
way station then along Woolwich, Suffolk and 
Glasgow Streets, Waterloo Avenue, Norfolk, 
Woolwich and Wyndham Streets, and back to 
City Hall. The order of procession was as fol- 
lows: 


Grand Marshal—Charles Sharpe, Esq. 
‘Thos. Lynch (first male child born in Guelph), 
bearing 
the Royal Standard. 

Licut.-Col. Armstrong commanding militia. 
Artillery Brigade Band. 

Wellington Field Battery and Ontario Field Bat- 
tery, with 
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field pieces, under command of Major 
Macdonald and Capt. McCrae. 
30th Battalion Band, 
Guelph Rifles, no. 2 company under command of 
Capt. Speirs 
Eramosa Rifles, under command of Capt. Mutrie. 
Goderich band. 

His Worship Mayor Howard, ex-Mayors Chadwick 
and Harvey, Mayor Beatty, Toronto; and Mayor 
Carlyle, of St. Catharines, in a carriage. 

City Council with guests in carriages. 

Board of Education. 

Chas. Knowles, Mounted Marshal St. George’s 
Society. 

Preston band 
Banner of St. George’s Society 
St. George’s Society. 
29th battalion band. 
J.C. Chadwick Mounted President St. Patrick's 
Society. 
Banner of St. Patrick’s Society. 
St, Patrick’s Benevolent Society. 
Mounted Marshals G.S.Grange and J.McAstocker. 
Banner of St. Patrick’s Benefit Society. 
P. Mahon, Marshal. 
St. Patrick's Benefit Society 
Banner of St. Andrew’s and Caledonian Societies, 
borne by four, and David Massie, in Highland 
costume, walking under the banner 
Pipers Ross, Smith and Mathieson. 
St. Andrew's and Caledonian Societies 
C. Chase, Chairman Fire and Water Committee, 
with visiting fire brigade officials in carriage. 
28th Battalion Band, Stratford 
Stratford fire brigade, with salvage wagon. 
Preston fire brigade. 
Berlin fire brigade with banner 
Mitchell fire brigade. 
Guelph Silsby steam fire engine. 
Guelph fire brigade 
Guelph hose carriage and reel. 
Guelph hook and ladder company. 
Hook and ladder truck, 
Geo, Hood, Marshal of butcher’s company, 
mounted with white tunic and red hat band. 
Oakville band and banner. 
45 butchers, mounted, three abreast, with white 























tunics and red hat bands. 

John Bunyan, with old fashioned cart and ox team, 
containing old V. harrow and plow, and 
bearing the legend “Guelph Agri- 
cultural works in 1826.” 

Mitchell band. 

Herald and Mercury offices representation, 
consisting of men setting type and a small 
Gordon press in operation. 

St. Marys band. 

Sleeman’s monster cask of lager beer, on which was 
sitting Walter Cook, who weighs 350 pounds. 
Sleeman’s small cask representation 

Holliday’s brewery 
G.D. Pringle’s jewellery case, 
J. Hewer, Jr., Flour and Feed. 
Chas. Raymond’s Sewing Machines 
Weir, Bryce & Co’s Confectionery Wagon 
W. Kerr's Tin Wagon, with men at work on it 
Cossitt’s Agricultural Works. 
Four Wagons. 
Hearn’s Pure North River Ice Manufactory. 
‘olton Bros. Agricultural Works. 
Collins & O'Connor's Agricultural Works. 
Gilchrist Bros. Floral Wagon. 
Wellington Marble Works, 
McQuillan & Hamilton. 

J. & A. Armstrong’s Carpet Loom in operation. 
W. Bell & Co's Organ Manufacture. 
Guelph Carriage Goods Company's representative 
wagon 
McConnell & Thompson, Carriage Works. 
E.D. Clark’s Photographic Show.” 

















The parade had its desired purpose, as the 
Herald commented in this amusing quote: 


The unique and appropriate representation of the 
agricultural works of Guelph in 1826, when the city 
was founded by John Bunyan and others, excited 
much favorable comment, and involuntarily all 
eyes were directed to the great progress made in 
this industry, and which was amply represented in 
the procession. 


Nowhere was the attempt to rally the spirits 





of Guelph’s residents more apparent than in 
the proclamation naming Guelph a City, and 
in the addresses presented by the various pub- 
lic figures. Two speeches, one by Mayor How- 
ard, of Guelph, the other by Mayor Beatty of 
Toronto, are worthy of note. In part, Mayor 
Howard said: 


Like many present, I can remember when the 
ground upon which we are standing, and all the 
land south of the Catholic church was a dense for- 
est, with only a chopped wagon road here and there 
through it, and I have seen every change muni 
pally since 1851, when it formed part of the Town. 
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ship of Guelph, and had usually one representative 
in the Township Council. In 1851 it was incorpo- 
rated as a village, and in 1856 as a Town, I at- 
tended the first meeting of the council at which my 

nd John Smith was elected the first mayor. 
While Guelph has always made steady progress 
since its survey made 52 years ago, its more rapid 
progress dates from its incorporation as a Town, the 
market being established the same year, and the 
railways being in operation since that time, it has 
enjoyed a continued prosperity, gratifying, not only 
to our citizens but equally so to the people of Well- 
ington, of which it is the County Town.” 











‘The official proclarhation, read by Mayor 








LEFT To RIGHT: John Hare 
Frederick Jasper Chadwick, Esq., Ex-Mayor of Guelph. (The Canadian Itustrated News, May 17, 1879) 


City Clerk and Treasurer of Guelph. George Howard, Fsq., Mayor of Guelph. 
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Howard as part of his speech, was as follows 


Whereas the corporation of the Town of Guelph 
have by their petition, represented that the said 
‘Town contains a population of upwards of ten thou- 
sand souls and that the said population is rapidly 
increasing, and that the said Town, by reason of its 
increased and extensive railway facilities, its large 
manufacturing and mercantile interests, and its sit- 
uation in the midst of a rich agricultural district, 
now, and will continue to be, an important com- 
mercial centre; and whereas the said corporation 
by their petition have prayed that the said Town 
might be erected into a City, to be called “The City 
of Guelph;” and whereas it is expedient to grant 
the prayer of the said petition; 

Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Ontario enacts as follows 

On and after the twenty-third day of April next 
after the passing of this Act, the said Town of 
Guelph shall be, and is hereby incorporated as a 
City, and shall be known hereafter as the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Guelph, and as such shall enjoy 
and possess all the rights, powers and privileges 
which could have been exercised and enjoyed by 
the said City of Guelph if the same had been inc 
porated as a City under the provisions of “The Mu 
nicipal Act” instead of under this Act, 

By the authority of the Act of Parliament just 
read, I do now declare the municipality of Guelph 
to be incorporated as the City of Guelph, and I do 
further declare that the said City shall hereafter be 
known as the Royal City." 














Mayor Beatty of Toronto spoke glowingly of 
Guelph’s future 


He said that on behalf of the Queen City of the 
west he was proud and happy to greet the Royal 
City of the interior. Toronto would never be jealous 
of Guelph, but rather rejoice over the rapid strides 
she was making in material prosperity and popu 
tion. He glanced briefly at the history of the new 
City. It was a matter of rejoicing that the country 
was always advancing. True, there might be oc 
sionally periods of exceptionally hard times, but 
notwithstanding, the march of Canadian enterprise 














was nevel 





stopped. It never came to a standstill. 
‘The agricultural and manufacturing industries of 
Canada never stood still or went backward. As for 
the Royal City, with her prosperous manufacturing 





establishments and the splendid agricultural coun- 
try in the midst of which she was situated, he would 
not be surprised to see her double her present popu- 
lation in a few years." 








This celebration did much to reduce tension 
and raise the spirits and expectations of the cit- 
izens 


aXe 


Now that City status had been achieved, 
Guelph quickly proceeded to consider the 
question of subsidies to encourage manufactur- 
ers to locate within their municipality. Other 
cities were willing to subsidize industries in 
competition with Guelph; therefore, if Guelph 
wanted to grow, it would be necessary for its 
manufacturers to receive subsidies sufficiently 
large to overcome any disadvantages due to lo- 
cation and the cost of transportation. In dis- 
cussing the merits of subsidies, the Guelph Mer- 
any argued 











Let us once more scan our position as a city with 
respect to this question. We are at a disadvantage 
as compared with some other towns and 
the matter of railway competition. Several places 
offer bonuses to well established industries to locate 
in their midst. We desire to flourish in trade. We 
must, therefore, offer some inducement to industries 
as an equivalent for that railway competition 
which we do not possess and which other places do, 
and we must offer these inducements also because 
other places are doing the same. Is that not a rea- 
sonable conclusion? 

But there is more than justice on the side of the 
[subsidization] by-law. ‘There is a powerful argu- 
ment in the shape of what it means financially and 
industrially to Guelph. ... It will immediately feel 
the benefit of money expended among masons, car- 
penters, laborers and others engaged in the erection 





























of the new factory. Those who have houses to rent 
and land to sell will find an extra demand for the 
same in consequence of the additional number of 
men to be employed. Merchants will realize larger 
sales for the same reason. These are the classes who 
will be indirectly benefitted. 

Guelph did, however, set up requirements to 
define eligibility for industrial subsidization 
and how it was to be applied. First, it normally 
took the form of a remission of taxes and free 
water for a period of ten years after the new 
business was established. Secondly, subsidies 
were given to a new enterprise only when its 
products were not already manufactured in 
Guelph. This was true whether a new firm 
wished to moye to Guelph or an old firm 
wished to expand into a new line of merchan- 
dise. Third, attempts were made to write into 
the subsidization by-law certain guarantees of 
performance on the part of the company. 
‘These requirements generally stipulated the 
minimum number of persons to be employed 
in order that the company might retain its sub- 
sidy. The first by-law of this type, No. 29, 
passed June 21, 1880, offering the firm of A. 
Murchy and Company a remission of taxes for 
ten years to establish a factory for the manu- 
facture of malleable iron castings, contained 
these restriction 








Provided, however, and the exemption herein con- 
tained is based upon the express conditions first 
that there shall be continuously employed in and 
about the said Manufacturing Establishment after 
the same shall have been put in operation and ex- 
clusive of the owners or Lessees thereof an average 
Number of not less than ten employees or Work- 

‘And second that the said Establishment shall be 
operated Solely and exclusively in the production 
of Malleable Iron Castings 

The said Establishment shall nevertheless in 
each year be assessed in the usual way and rated 
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and placed on the Collection Roll but on produc- 
tion to the Mayor of the said City on or before the 
first day of December in each year of satisfactory 
evidence of the preceding Conditions having been 
Complied with the taxes Assessed and rated against 
the said Establishment shall not be Collected and 
the Mayor's Certificate that such evidence has been 
produced shall be a Sufficient Authority to the Col- 
lector to and it shall be his duty to refrain from Col- 
lecting such taxes. 








Over the years, many Guelph industries re- 
ceived such subsidies. It must be made clear, 
however, that the City, Council’s subsidization 
policy had the support of the property owners, 
who comprised at least half of the City’s tax- 
payers. Although such policies would increase 
taxation, it was recognized that Guelph’s pros- 
perity depended upon the employment of the 
maximum number of workers. 

For the first few years of the operation of 
Macdonald’s National Policy and Guelph’s 
program of industrial subsidization, the results 
appeared to be worth the cost. With the huge 
infusion of foreign capital to build the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the creation of pro- 
tected markets, several of Guelph’s industries 
expanded rapidly. In a survey of selected in- 
dustries conducted by the Canadian Gove 
ment in 1885, it was reported that between 
1878 and 1884 employment in Guelph had 
virtually doubled from 517 in 10 industries to 
1,050 in 13. The Guelph City Directory for 1885- 
1886 gives this description of the City’s major 
employers: 





Prominent among them may be mentioned 
Raymond's Sewing Machine Works, employing 
200 hands; the Bell Organ Works, employing 200 
hands; the Woollen Mills of McCrae and Co., em- 
ploying 250 hands; the Piano Factories of Sweet- 
nam and Hazelton, and of Rainer and Son, em- 
ploying 25 hands each; Gowdy's Agricultural 
Works, employing from 50 to 60 hands; Guelph 
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Carpet Factory, employing 35 hands; Silver Creek 
Brewery, employing 30 to 35 hands; the Foundry of 
‘Thos. Worswick, employing 30 hands; Crowe’s Iron 
Works, 30 hands; Stewart’s Planing Mill, 30 hands; 
the Furniture Factory of Burr Bros., 85 hands; the 
Foundry of W.H. Mills, 21 hands; the Cigar Fac- 
tory of Solomon Myers, 20 hands; the Guelph Sew- 
ing Machine and Novelty Works, 60 hands; the ex- 
tensive Flouring Mills of James Goldie; the Guelph 
Carriage Goods Works, employing from 50 to 70 
hands; the Ornamental Flower Goods Factory of 
W.H. Marcon, employing 25 to 30 hands; Brown’s 
Boot and Shoe Factory, 22 hands; the Guelph 
Buggy Top Works; the Organ Factory of T. James 
& Co.; the Foundry of Robertson & Son; the 
Guelph Axle Works [T. Pepper & Co.]; the Oat- 
meal Mill of H. Murton; Tolton’s Agricultural 
Works; the Union Foundry; Thain’s Agricultural 
Implement Factory; the Knitting Factory of Fran- 
cis Smith; Clark & Thompson's Carpet Works; 
Eureka Paint and Color Co., and others of lesser 
note." 











‘As time went on, subsidies were extended to 
many industries in an effort to maintain steady 
employment. 


POT 


During the 1880’s, Guelph’s position was 
further aggravated by the monopolistic freight 
pricing policies of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
As far back as the 1850's, discussions had been 
held between the Grand Trunk and Great 
Western Railway Directors regarding cither 
amalgamation or freight rate agreements. One 
such agreement, signed June 12, 1867, pro- 
vided that: 








Whereas, with a view to avoid undue competition 
and to facilitate and encourage the interchange of 
traffic between the systems of the two Companies to 
the extent of the circumstances of both will conven- 
iently admit of, to establish uniform and remunera- 
tive rates and fares, and generally to place and con- 
tinue the relations of the two Companies upon a 
perfectly friendly footing, the two said Companies 








have agreed to co-operate as hereinafter men- 
tioned, and to secure to cach other such rights and 
facilities, and to enter into such arrangements as 
are hereinafter contained. Now, therefore, it is 


hereby mutually agreed between the two 
Companies’ parties hereto as follows: 

1, Equal fares, rates, and charges (to be from 
time to time agreed upon between the two Compa- 
nies), shall be charged by the said Companies in re- 
spect of traffic between all competitive places, 
which the two Companies can respectively com- 
mand, that is in respect of traffic to or from stations 
in Canada.” 


Included in the list of points between which 
all competition would end were Guelph and 
Toronto, Guelph and Buffalo, Guelph and 
Suspension Bridge and Guelph and Detroit.** 
In effect, this agreement ended any benefits 
that Guelph might have derived from being at 
the junction of two rail lines. 

In 1882, this agreement became permanent 
when the Grand Trunk and Great Western 
Companies amalgamated. The Guelph Evening 
Mercury put the situation clearly 








Guelph people had congratulated themselves that 
at any rate they had two competing railways, in the 
Grand Trunk and Great Western, this City being 
on the main line of the former and on the Welling- 
ton, Grey and Bruce branch of the latter, so that 
the situation was not considered too bad, but in Au- 
gust, 1882, this comfort was removed by the amal- 
‘gamation of these two railways and Guelph becam 
a one railway town. It was gradually realized also 
that Guelph was now on the main line of the Grand 
Trunk in name only, and that in reality the Great 
Western from ‘Toronto to Hamilton, London and 
the western border, had become the main line of 
the Grank Trunk. With one railway it was felt that 
we were at a disadvantage in the matter of rates, of 
getting cars promptly and in other ways. We were 
out of direct touch with many parts of this Province 
and of our own district... 








Once again Guelph felt the need to acquire 
a. competing rail line. 








No sooner had those energetic promoters, 
George Laidlaw, Francis Shanly and their To- 
ronto associates in the Toronto, Grey and 
Bruce Railway succeeded in the launching of 
that line, than they began looking for other 
railway projects. One possibility that caught 
their eyes was the fact that a number of previ- 
ously prosperous towns such as Strectsville, 
Milton, Galt, Elora, Fergus and Orangeville, 
were in economic decline and anxious for bet- 
ter railway accommodation. Laidlaw’s answer 
was a sprawling, many-branched railway 
which called itself the Credit Valley. Built al- 
most entirely with municipal bonuses and 
loans, its lines bracketed Guelph, with the 
main branch running through Milton, Morri- 
ston and Galt to the south, and another 
branch connecting Caledon, Hillsburgh, Fer- 
gus and Elora to the north.” The Credit Val- 
ley Railway was officially opened in 1879, and 
in 1883 it was amalgamated with the Ontario 
and Quebec Railway as part of the Canadian 
Pacific network. It was to this new line that 
Guelph now looked for relief. A connection 
with the Credit Valley would not only break 
the Grand Trunk monopoly but give Guelph’s 
manufacturers direct connections with all 
points on the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
its subsidiary lines. 

The seriousness with which Guelph’s r 
dents viewed the Grand Trunk’s monopoly 
was expressed in a private letter written by 
James Goldie to Sir John A. Macdonald 
‘This City is at the mercy of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, our Millers are subjected to unjust, unfair and 
ruinously high rates when compared to what Amer- 
ican millers pay. Our Importers and Exporters 
have all the same grievances and the G.T. Ry., in 
having the control, is not improving the trade in an 
otherwise energetic community.*! 











A news story in the Guelph Mercury pointed 
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out that freight rates from Montreal to Guelph 
were 22 cents per hundred pounds while Galt, 
which had two railways in competition, paid 
only 16 cents per hundred pounds.” As one 
commentator argued in 1884: 

‘These railway companies make fair promises to se- 
cure the monopoly of a paying business, but they 
never give one inch more than they have to, until 
competition compels them. There is enterprise, en- 
ergy and capital enough in this City to guarantee 
the construction of a branch line {to tap the Credit 
Valley Railway] on short order. All that is wanted 
is united and concerted action. 


A charter for the Guelph Junction Railway, 
to run from the City to “some point between 
Campbellville and Galt” was obtained from 
the Federal Government in 1884.5! As the list 
of incorporators shows, the project had wide 
support. The incorporators were: Caleb Chase, 
Edward O’Connor, James Innes, Frederick 
Jasper Chadwick, ‘Thomas Gowdy, J.B. Arm- 
strong, John Hogg, Frederick B. Skinner, Don- 
ald Guthrie, Nathaniel Higinbotham, William 
Bell, Charles Raymond, David  Stirton, 
Gharles Davidson, Thomas Auchmuty Keat- 
ing, John A. Wood, John M. Bond, John Har- 
ris, David McCrae, William Nichol, Duncan 
McFarlane and Peter Gilchrist.° Chase, 
O'Connor, Armstrong, Bell, Davidson and 
McCrae were named Provisional Directors. 
Although a number of meetings of the City 
Council, Board of Trade and Provisional Di- 
rectors were held in 1884, the projected 
cost—approximately $200,000—proved to be 
more than the incorporators could raise at the 
time 

By the fall of 1885, however, the local situa- 
tion had become more difficult and the neces- 
sity of acquiring a direct connection with the 
Credit Valley-Canadian Pacific network was 
once again raised. A letter appeared in the 
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Guelph Mercury dated December 11, 1885: 


Dear Sir,—We are on the eve of a municipal elec- 
tion when matters of public interest are discussed. 
‘The general depression of business has been of long 
duration and the effect keenly felt. There are, how- 
ever, some few places that have by well directed 
effort secured the best facilities for doing business, 
and have been abundantly rewarded with deserved 
success, notably; Galt, Woodstock and St. Thomas, 
all of which are on the line of the Canada [sic] 
Pacific Railway, from which they derive great ad- 
vantage. With the same facilities for shipping and 
competitive rates, Guelph would be a successful ri- 








only ten or a dozen miles from a point where the 
CPR. might be tapped, it is astonishing to think of 
the apathy and indifference that has prevented our 
securing before now, a connection with this road. 
Surely this is a matter of greater consequence than 
the petty subjects usually discussed at ward meet- 
ings and on nomination days.” 


This letter evidently represented the feelings 
of many Guelph citizens, for by December 
twenty-first, C.E, Lumsden, Chief Engineer of 
the C.P.R. was in town to discuss the feasibility 
of the Guelph Junction line. The Mercury re~ 
ported: 








Mr. C.E, Lumsden, chief engineer of the Western 
Division of the C.P.R., arrived on Monday by the 
11.30 train, and met the Mayor, the members of 
the City Council, the Railway Committee, Board of 
‘Trade, and a number of our business men, to have 
a talk on matters connected with the proposed 
Guelph Junction Railway. The meeting was con- 
vened in the parlor of the Royal Hotel, and Mr. 
James Innes appointed chairman. After some con- 
versation Messrs. Brill, Hatch and Chase were de- 
puted to accompany Mr. Lumsden on a tour of in- 
spection with the view of looking up the best site of 
a terminus in Guelph. These gentlemen left on 
their errand, and after an hour's conversation on 
matters pertaining to the projected line, the meet- 

g adjourned till half past three in the afternoon, 
to hear Mr. Lumsden’s report.# 





According to the committee and Lumsden, 
the best route was: 
To follow the course of the river past the limekilns 
and quarries and mills, cross the Grand Trunk be 
low the railway bridge at Spence’s [Allan’s} mill, 
and keep up the west bank of the river to Eramosa 
bridge, having the passenger station somewhere be- 
tween these two bridges. Then to extend a track for 
freight across the Eramosa bridge to Goldie’s mill 
with the same facilities for loading and unloading 
there as the G.T.R. at present possesses.” 


The Board of Trade and City Council were 
in full agreement. “ In February, 1886, it was 
decided that the Guelph Junction Railway 
should be built, and that the entire cost should 
be carried by the City. Accordingly, the Fed- 
cral Government was petitioned to extend the 
time required to undertake and complete the 
line, and the capital structure of the enterprise 
was changed in several important aspects 
First, the nominal share capital was reduced 
from $60,000 to $30,000, of which ten percent 
was to be paid up in order to bring the charter 
into effect. Second, the City was to appoint 
three Directors. and the “private 
shareholders”, five. Finally, the Provisional 
Directors were given all the necessary powers 
to enter into agreements, contracts, etc. 
While the amendments to the charter of the 
Guelph Junction Railway were proceeding 
through Parliament, a final agreement was be- 
ing worked out between the Guelph City 
Council and the Provisional Directors of the 
Guelph Junction Railway Company. The 
terms were: first, the City Council agreed to 
buy and to pay in full $20,000 worth of shares, 
and to lend to the Railway Company 
$155,000, an amount, it was believed, which 
would be sufficient to complete the line from 
east of Schaw Station‘! (now Puslinch Station) 

















to Guelph; second, $1,000 to cover the pur- 
chase of ten shares was to be subscribed by 
each of ten leading citizens, but initially only 
$100 each had to be paid. From their number 
would be elected the five private Directors who 
would hold voting control of the line. Immedi- 
ately William Bell, Charles Raymond, John 
Hogg, Thomas Gowdy, Charles Davidson, J.B. 
Armstrong and David McCrae paid in their 
$100 &: to become eligible for 
directorships,? and shortly after, John M. 
Bond, Christian Kloepfer and George Seeman 
were added to their number, When the first 
regular Board of Directors was organized on 
April 5, 1887, Bell, Bond, Gowdy, Raymond 
and McCrae were elected to represent the pri- 
vate shareholders, while the Mayor (A.H. 
Macdonald) W. Husband and Henry Hatch 
represented the City. 

Needless to say, the peculiarity of an ar- 
rangement whereby an enterprise, in which 
the City was to invest $175,000, was to be di- 
rected by a group of citizens whose investment 
was only $1,000, brought considerable public 
comment. The newspapers pointed out, how- 
ever, that when Parliament had amended the 
Railway’s charter, it had specifically rejected 
control by the City Council: 


























tion seven of the Act. . .reads as follows:— “No 
person shall be a Director of the Company unless 
he be a holder of at least ten shares of the stock of 
the Company, and have paid up all the calls 
thereon.” It was proposed to add to this the 
following:— “Or unless he is a member of a muni 
ipal council holding stock or bonds in the said 
Company”. The Minister of Railways objected to 
this on the ground that it was without precedent, 
and that it might have the effect of throwing the 
whole directorate into the hands of a council whose 
members were elected for an entirely different pur- 
pose. The clause was accordingly struck out. 
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‘The campaign to persuade the ratepayers to 
back the $175,000 debenture by-law (the vote 
was scheduled for December, 1886), was 
opened with a series of advertisements placed 
in the Guelph Mercury by J.D. Williamson and 
Company, proprietors of the “Golden Lion” 
dry goods stores, situated at 5 and 7 Wyndham 
Street, Guelph, and 84 Oswald St., Glasgow, 
Scotland. This advertisement from the Mercury 
of July 2, 1886, was typical: 


Guelph Must Boom —Times are on the mend. Let us 
rise equal to the occasion and improve our 
opportunities. .. If we allow our manufacturies to 
close up and move away without any effort on our 
part to retain them; if we see manufacturies start- 
ing up in other places, which we might have had 
for very little cost to the City; if we sit calmly by in 
indolent lassitude and allow the G.T.R. to have a 
monopoly of our trade and the C.P.R. to cut off a 
large section of country, with which we at one time 
did a large trade, without any effort on our part to 
construct a line of railroad which would break the 
monopoly of the G.T.R. on the one hand, and re- 
connect a large trade which we have lost on the 
other, which Line we have reason to believe would 
prove a paying speculation from the first; the result 
must prove disastrous. 

‘The advantages of such a line would be innu- 
merable. Some of the immediate benefits would be 
the reopening of Mr. Spence’s mill, enlarging the 
trade of all our manufacturers, especially in the 
iron and milling line, where the freights arc heavy, 
the cultivation of a wholesale and the increase of 
the retail trade of our merchants, our markets 
would increase and Guelph would become more of 
a shipping port. Manufacturers would settle here 
without any further inducements than those offered 
by the natural advantages of Guelph, We have no 
doubt that this railway would make Guelph boom 
for years to come, and would give her such a start 
as would enable her soon to take rank among the 
first cities in the land. ... If we could only recog- 
nize the value of our heritage there is no place like 
her in Ontario. 
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In the meantime, negotiations with the 
G.P.R. were drawing to a conclusion, In ex- 
change for an exclusive lease of the Guelph 
Junction track, the C.P.R. agreed to pay to 
that Company forty percent of the gross 
ceipts before expenses, 

As the time for the debenture by-law vote 
drew near, feelings in the City ran high. Ac- 
cording to the Mercury 
‘The GT-R. authorities have taken time by the 
forelock and are working tooth and nail for the de- 
feat of the railway by-law on Thursday next. This 
morning they had every available office man in 
their employ in the City sworn in as scrutineers. 
‘Those who are in favor of the by-law are warned to 
be on their guard and work from the commence- 
ment of the voting till its close, and thus show the 
3.T.R. monopoly that they are not caught 
napping.” 

















In response to this opposition, large display 
advertisements were placed by the leading 
merchants in an attempt to ensure the passage 
of the by-law. E.R. Bollert’s, for example, 
read: 





ELECTORS! 
Vote for the BY-LAW 


Help the City's property in the present crisis! 
Help the Manufacturers! 

Help the Merchants! 

Help the Employers and the Employees! 

Help the Live, Active, Energetic Men of Guelph! 
To place the City in the Position of being the 
Leading Manufacturing and Commercial 
Centre of this portion of our fair Province. 

We have to deal with the Guelph of TO-DAY, who 
unless she bestirs herself will be distanced 

in the race by her enterprising and growing 
sister towns.” 








Ryan Berkinshaw & Go., “P.S.—Remem- 
ber we still sell Dry Goods”, made this plea: 





WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


Will you vote for the 
CPR, 
And by so doing Boom the City, Increase the value 
of your Property, Increase the population and by so 
doing decrease the Taxes, 
OR WILL YOU PLAY 
Penny wise and Pound Foolish by Voting against 
the By-Law, and by so doing, Decrease the value of 
your Property, Decrease the population of our City 
by driving many to other places of work and by so 
doing Increase the present rate of Taxes which 
must follow if the population is less. 
WE THINK 

‘The wise man must see that it will be to his interest 
to place Guelph on the same footing as other towns 
and cities, and by so doing, keep what manufac- 
tures we have here now and as well induce others to 
locate here. 

We are to-day receiving as much trade from the 
country as we may reasonably expect for some time 
to come, as it is as thickly populated to-day as it 
will be in ten years, so how can we expect the place 
to grow, if we do not create trade within ourselves 
by increasing the number of our manufactures, and 
that cannot be done without placing Guelph on the 
same footing as our neighboring towns. 





Finally, one commentator chose to answer 
directly those who were complaining that with 
tax remissions, free water, money bonuses and 
now a railway, Guelph’s manufacturers were 
receiving a disproportionate degree of favour 





‘There should be no false jealousy of the manufac- 
turers, for it is in them that the chances of the fu- 
ture prosperity of Guelph chiefly lie, none of us 
should grudge them prosperity and think they are 
the only ones to be benefitted. They risk their capi: 
tal, they employ men and pay them, and spend the 
money in the place, which they get by the sale of 
their products far and wide. If they get rich we 
should rejoice and be glad, for their prosperity is 
ours, and will increase the value of every man’s 
property be he rich or poor, and to those who have 
no property it will give steady work and payment 
therefor. 
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CPR. trainin front ofthe Priory, circa 1900. 


‘This powerful editorial and advertising 
campaign had the desired effect. In reporting 
the results of the vote, the Mercury said: 


‘There was never a harder fought clection in 
Guelph. The friends of the by-law had a thorough 
organization, and from the time the polls opened at 
nine o'clock in the morning until they closed at five 
in the evening they never ceased to work and bring 
in voters. The opponents of the by-law also worked 
hard, but it was not long before they found that the 
hope of defeating the by-law was a forlorn one in- 
deed, and towards the close of the polls they gave 
up the contest...” 


‘The final vote was 745 for and 144 against, 
With the passage of the by-law, construction 
went forward rapidly, and finally, at the insti- 
gation of local Conservatives, the Federal gov- 
ernment gave a subsidy of $3,200 per 
mile—$46,000—to the line.” In all, the rail- 
road cost a little over $240,000, and was 
completed and leased to the C.P.R. on Sep- 
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tember 8, 1888. To complete the financing of 
the cost of construction, the Guelph Junction 
Railway Company was forced to borrow an 
additional $18,000 from the City, A by-law”? 
to provide for this was passed on April Ist, 
1889, but as there was some irregularity in the 
voting by the electors, it was contested by a 
Mr. Slater. The case went to a single court sit- 
ting in Toronto before Chief Justice Galt (Sir 
Thomas Galt~-a son of John Galt) and on 
May 9th word was received that the by-law 
had been “Quashed”,”» On the advice of Mr. 
Donald Guthrie, City Solicitor, a second by- 
law was passed by City Council, but was voted 
down by the clectors on July 18, 1889. After 
further discussion, the Board of Trade recom- 
mended that a third by-law be drafted, and on 
December 9th, 1889, Council gave it second 
reading and agreed to submit it once again to 
the voters in the January, 1890, elections.” On 
January 20th, 1890, at the last meeting of the 
old Council, and following approval by the 
electors, the $18,000 by-law was read a third 
time and finally passed.’ 

Initially the returns on the line were disap- 
pointing. From 1888 to 1901 a total of 
$69,241.80 was earned by the railway, an aver- 
age of only $5,326.29 per year—far less than 
the annual total of $13,365 required by the 
City to meet interest payments on the Guelph 
Junction Railway debentures. After 1901, 
however, that situation was quickly reversed, 
and the line became a profitable investment. 

The true worth of the Guelph Junction 
Railway could not be measured in the dollar 
value of its traffic. Its purpose was to force the 
Grand Trunk to lower its rates and to put 
Guelph’s manufacturers in a better competi- 
tive position. ‘There can be no doubt that it 
was successful on this account. 




















Guelph Streetcar Number I in front of George Sleeman’s residence on the Waterloo Road. 
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Public Utilities, 
a Municipal First 











The years 1901 to 1921 saw Guelph’s popu- 
lation continue, to grow, but at a somewhat 
slower pace. The vast majority of new residents 
were of English origin or descent, and by 1921 
comprised almost half the population, while 
those of Scottish origin increased by about fifty 
per cent, as shown in Table XXVII. The 
number of Irish inhabitants during this period 
remained. relatively constant, many having 
moved to the United States or western Canada 
seeking improved opportunities. As well, there 
was an influx of non-British immigrants par- 
ticularly of Italian and French origin, many of 
whom settled in St. Patrick’s Ward. 

During this period industrial bonusing con- 
tinued, and the Gity became involved to a 
greater degree in municipal investment and 
public ownership. In the nineteenth century as 
long as the general public was the main con- 
sumer, there was little need for municipal 
ownership of services such as water, sewers, 
clectricity, gas, etc, It was the need for greater 
industrial development which brought about 
the widespread support necessary for the pub- 
lic acquisition of these serv’ 

The first of these utilities to be developed 
was for the provision of coal gas for lighting by 


























GRANTS 


PUMP WeRKS 
Near North End of Eramosa Bridge. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Wooden Pumps for 
‘Wells and Cisterns and Power use, also some 
‘special kinds of improved Iron Pumps. 








DEEP WELL PUMPS A SPECIALTY. 





oRDERS SOLICITED 


WELLS SUNK AND CLEANED. 
sar All orders and repairs promptly altended t0, 








Wooden pump advertised in 
Guelph City Directory, 1882-83. 
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the privately-owned gas company formed in 
1870. The second, was the public water works 
established in 1878. 

Until 1878, the needs of the Town for water 
were satisfied by private wells, cisterns and the 
Speed River. In addition, two or three public 
wells were maintained by the municipality for 
street watering and fire purposes, and for those 
persons who lived in the downtown area. One 
of these pumps stood at the corner of Wilson 
and Carden Streets and another at the old fire 
hall on Market Square. 

In the municipal election of 1878, Mayor 
Howard campaigned for the creation of a pub- 
lic water works, pointing out that in the previ- 
ous few years property worth more than 
$150,000 had been destroyed by fire because of 
an inadequate water supply. Although a num- 





Table XXVIII 
Population in Guelph by Country of Origin, 
1881-1921! 


1911 











1881 1901 1921 
English 3866 4578 6383 9003, 
Irish 2810 3060 2874 2974 
Scottish 2434 0 3005 3720 
Other British 
Isles - 34 4l 80 
French = 88 128393 
German — 929 1267774 
Jewish = 13 86 ~—90 
Italian —_— 2 358 587 
Polish ae Ge 58 Od 
Chinese and 
Japanese = 9 33 
Black _- 94 44 
Other 780 139 36 





Total 890 11,496 15,175 18,128 








ber of proposals were put forward to establish 
privately-owned water facilities, the fact that 
almost everyone had wells made such proposi- 
tions of little interest. In the end, it was the 
great need for fire protection which persuaded 
the ratepayers that the creation of a water- 
works and hydrant system was necessary 

‘As soon as he was elected, Mayor Howard 
established a committee to investigate the 
question? In May, 1878, that commitice pro- 
posed that the “Holly System” of waterworks 
be adopted, using a reservoir and standpipe to 
supply pressure for firefighting purposes. The 
Council accepted this proposal and imme 
ately brought in a‘by-law to raise $75,000 to 
cover the cost of construction.’ By the Guelph 
Waterworks Act of 1879, a three-man commis- 
sion was established to manage the water 
works, 














Because it was designed primarily for fire 
purposes, the initial proposal had been to use 
water from the Speed River for the system. In 
the course of construction, however, a spring 
was struck which had excellent drinking water 
and flowed at the rate of 250,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours. This discovery opened the 
for the water works to be used by indus- 
trial and domestic customers, and in 1880 an 
additional $25,000 was voted to put in the ex- 
tra facilities.t As well, a catch basin was built 
at the river, and a line laid to the pumping s 
tion. Concerning this arrangement, one com- 
mentator in 1909 noted: 








‘The old basin, which was never used, was made at 
the instance of the original Commissioners, viz. 
Messrs. Morrison, Harris and Mitchell, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the river water and spring water 
entirely separate, and using the spring for all pur- 
poses so long as it would hold out. To provide for 
this contingency of shortage, or in case of fire, they 
built through the reservoir a tunnel to the river, so 








that the river water could be let into the pumping 
station direct. At such times the spring water was to 
be shut off 


In 1883 the City of Guelph Directory gave this 
description of the system 
‘The Gity is supplied with pure spring water, ob- 
tained from living springs near the York road, and 
forced through the mains by means of the Holly 
system. About 13 miles of mains have thus far been 
laid, and 98 hydrants located at convenient points 
for emergencies of fire.* 


Water rates were established which offered 
discounts to large users, and in numerous cas- 
¢s, free water was given to industries as part of 
the City’s bonus system. Of course, both of 
these practices led to large scale, even wasteful 
use of water. On the other hand, although do- 
mestic users were few at first, they gradually 
became more numerous as surface drainage 
from hillsides and cesspools began to contami- 
nate an increasing number of wells, and citi- 
zens began to appreciate the convenience of 
running water. As demand increased, the 
spring water reserves were more and more fre- 
quently exhausted, with the result that river 
water was introduced into the system on a reg- 
ular basis. By 1887, the Guelph Herald made 
these observations in October of that year: 








In the light of past events the admission made by 
Ald. [Thomas] Gowdy at the City Council meeting 
Monday evening is calculated to provoke a smile. 
“The water,” he said, “at our end of the City is not 
fit to drink.” Being twigged by several of the alder- 
men about his past declarations as to the crystal- 
like purity of the water, Ald. Gowdy replied that 
the water was all right, but there was mud in it, 

“It was not the bonnet 

But the head that was in it.” 
‘The Herald is prepared to agree with Ald. Gowdy 
on this point. ‘Take the river water for instance. As 
it comes directly from the river, mixed with all the 
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mud and filth gathered in its course, it is not fit to 
drink. But could the injurious foreign elements be 
removed by filtration or otherwise no one could ob- 
Jject to the use of the water thus purified. Certainly 
1nd one objects to the water itself, . .The water is all 
right. It is the other stuff that comes mixed with it 
that the whole kick is about. .. .River water, unfi- 
Itered is not fit for domestic purposes.” 





After a good deal of debate, the City Coun- 
cil in 1888 decided to borrow an additional 
$15,000 for extension and improvement of the 
system. The by-law vote was passed at the mu- 
nicipal elections in January, 1889, by a major- 
ity of only two, and was immediately chal- 
Ienged on the ground that many tenants 
(presumably down town residents with no 
wells of their own) had voted illegally.* In the 
end, the by-law was passed and the court chal- 
lenge dropped. 

During the 1890’s, as more and more of the 
wells became contaminated and demand for 
water increased, mains were laid along most of 
the City streets, By 1894, seventeen miles of 
pipe costing $150,000 had been laid, and an 
average of 500,000 gallons per day was being 
pumped.’ It was not long, however, before the 
ever-expanding demands of industrial and do- 
mestic customers, combined with a lack of 
proper maintenance, soon clogged the filter 
system, and water quality deteriorated rapidly 
From the late 1890's on the number of cases of 
typhoid in Guelph increased, caused by con- 
tamination of its water supply. 

In 1902, Doctor Howitt, the Medical 
Officer of Health reported that “There is no 
question about the advisability of having sew- 
crage, not only as a matter of health, but as re- 
gards the future prosperity of the City. No 
doubt there are many who would have located 
in Guelph if we had had sewerage—people of 
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means, They will not locate in the town, no 
matter whatever other advantages we may 
have, unless they have modern conveniences in 
the way of sewerage.” 





Dr. H.0. Howitt, Medical Officer of Health 


Ata special meeting of the Board of Trade 
held on April 25, 1902, the matter was debated 
at length with the Board finally passing a reso- 
lution to take a public stand in support of the 
sewer by-law 

In supporting this vote, the Guelph Mercury 
put forward these reasons 


On Monday the citizens will be called upon to vote 
on a by-law to provide for installing a system of 
sewerage in Guelph. The question has been dis- 
cussed pro and con, letters have been published and 
all information that could be obtained concerning 
the system and the cost of its construction and 
maintenance has been freely given by the 
committee. .. .It now devolves upon the ratepayers 
to do their part in supporting the by-law. That sew- 


erage is one of the great crying necessities of the 
City to-day, no reasonable person will dispute. 
Guelph, though a City, is years behind many of the 
smaller towns of the country in this respect. Sewer- 
age is needed to insure the progress of the City, to 
increase its population, protect against disease, and 
to provide proper accommodation in factories, 
homes and stores." 


With Board of Trade backing, the sewerage 
vote passed by 573 to 303." 

It was decided to construct the sewage dis- 
posal works in Guelph ‘Township along the 
Speed River west of Silvercreek Road, and an 
agreement with the Township was set forth in 
a by-law passed on August 18, 1902. As part of 
the arrangement the City was required to 
plant a grove of “Norway Spruce” to break the 
view along the Waterloo Road.'* 

On August 26, contracts were awarded by 
City Council for sewer pipe and construction, '* 
and by September 11, Messrs. W.W. Read and 
Company, who had the largest part of the con- 
tract for digging the trunk sewers, were pro- 
gressing favourably. Sufficient construction 
had been completed by October, 1903, to al- 
low the system to be put into use.!° 

As frequently happens, a controversy arose 
regarding sewerage rates City 
Council’s position was summarized by the 
Mercury as follows: 











and the 





The Sewerage Committee of Council met on 
March 22 [1907] with a Citizens’ Committee to 
consider the assessment of sewerage rate 

The question hinged on the point of whether 
non-sewerage users should be expected to pay a 
share of the cost of installation. Ald. [J.W.] Lyon 
pointed out that from a municipal point of view the 
benefits of sewerage and the increase in property 
value more than compensated for the charges—and 
that it would be most unfair to tax those who re- 
ceived no such advantage for the benefit of those 
who did.” 





In 1908 the municipal government finally 
settled the matter by having a special Act 
passed by the Ontario Government which le- 
galized the sewerage by-law and enacted a me- 
thod of determining the rates that property 
owners should pay. It was not quite what the 
Citizens’ Committee wanted, but it settled the 
controversy. 

In the meantime, in spite of the introduc- 
tion of the sewerage system, the quality of City 
water continued to deteriorate. Time and 
again the question of filtration arose, but the 














Laying sewer pipe on Woolwich Street near the Court House. 
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cost discouraged any action, Moreover, as the 
Mercury pointed out, it was pointless for the 
Council to consider a new filter for the old sy 
tem, for with increased industrial and residen- 
tial development the water storage basin 
would soon become contaminated. What was 
needed was a new source of supply." 

A new Water Commission was established 
in January, 1907," and the Mercury reported: 


In February of 1907, the appointment of the Com- 
missioners took place, but it was not until July that 
the first real step was taken in this direction. Then 
commenced the excursions up the valley of the 
Speed, when the different springs were examined 
on the Love, the Cook, the Rudd and the Cameron 
properties, and the Stone and Blue springs. Each 
trip seemed to reveal new sources of water supply in 
the hillsides of the valley, until at length, the Com- 
missioners [G.B. Ryan, R.L. Torrance and the 
Mayor, John Newstead] became of the opinion that 
there must be enough water for their purpose.” 




















Having satisfied themselves that the project 
was feasible, the Commissioners appointed an 
ngineer, Mr. W.M. Davis of Berlin, to com- 
plete the survey. He concluded that the readily 
available springs could supply 4% to 5 million 
gallons per day—enough for a city of 50,000 at 
the then current rates of usage. According to 
Davis, the whole project could be completed 
for $125,000. In January, 1908, the proposition 
was put before the public, and the result was a 
decisive vote in favour of bringing water from 
the springs. 

During the summers of 1908 and 1909, the 
construction of the pipeline, reservoir, pump- 
ing station and stand pipe occupied the atten- 
tion of Guelph’s newspapers. The Mercury gave 
this description of the line: 











‘The conduit is formed of huge tile pipe. . ‘The di- 
ameter inside is two feet, and the line is therefore 
capable of supplying a tremendous amount of 
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water, ... The total length of the line from the farm 
of Cameron Bros. [Arkell] to the new reservoir is 
20,700 feet (3.9 miles]. This is all laid in tile pipe, 
except 1,200 feet, which has becn laid in iron 
Pipe. 

‘The conduit runs at a gradual scale down to the 
City. The point where the line starts near Arkell is 
20 feet, 6 inches above the level of the reservoir at 
the pumping station. It will thus be seen that the 
water is brought from the springs into the City eas- 
ily by force of gravity, 

The springs from which the supply is being 
drawn are as follows: 

Cameron Bros.—Giving 1,250,000 gallons a 
day....Wm. Rudd—Flow of 525,000 gallons per 
day... J. Rae—Flow of 50,000 gallons. . ..Cameron 
Bros.—Giving 315,000... Cameron Bros—Giving 
75,000 gallons. . ..Wm. Rudd—Giving 250,000. 

The reservoir is constructed of cement, rein- 
forced with steel. It is 150 feet by 70 feet, and is 12 





feet deep....The capacity is 500,000 gallons of 
water. 
On the very brow of the hill, situated near Grove 


Street, the standpipe is located. It occupies by long 
odds the most prominent altitude in the City and it 
can be seen for long distances in all directions. 
‘The standpipe is 100 feet in height measured from 
the base of the steel work. The diameter is 30 feet 

‘The steel was built on in circular sections, seven- 
teen in all. The thickness and strength of these sec- 
tions varied from 7/8 of an inch at the base to 1/4 
inch at the topmost section.2! 


In undertaking the construction of the line, 
the Water Commissioners were also concerned 
with securing the greatest possible protection 
for the springs upon which the success of the 
whole project depended. Thus it was decided 
to reforest the Arkell Springs property. In 1908 
some 275,000 Scotch Pine, White Pine, Spruce 
and Larch were planted. By 1927, some 212 
acres were reserved around the springs. In all 
some 270,000 Scotch Pine, 80,000 White Pine, 
38,000 White Spruce and 12,000 Larch were 
planted.” 








The use of this spring water had an immedi- 
ate and important effect upon the health of the 
City’s residents as well. In May, 1914, Doctor 
H.O. Howitt, the Medical Officer of Health, 
said: 


The [water] supply comes direct from the springs to 
the consumer and I know of no better, or purer or 
cooler water in all Canada. . .. 

Fifty per cent of our hospital bed space previous 
to the introduction of this water, was occupied in 
the fall of cach year by typhoid cases, and to a 
lesser extent each spring. We averaged eight deaths 











‘The standpipe as it appeared in later years. 


per year from this disease. Since the introduction of 
this water supply, typhoid cases are almost un- 
known and the whole death rate from this cause 
has been wiped out. 


Unfortunately for Doctor Howitt’s peace of 
mind, it would not be too long before Guelph’s 
water supply would once again be the centre of 
a major controversy. 


Ass 


‘The development of Guelph’s Gas and Elec- 
systems might be said to go back to 1866 
when the first street lights were erected in the 
‘Town. In that year the Council gave a con- 
tract to Howard and Jones for 25 street lamps 
for $5.75 cach including posts. The lamps used 
coal oil, and every evening Mr. Edwards, the 
‘Town Hall caretaker, made the rounds with a 
little ladder to light up the Town. In com- 
menting on the lights, the Guelph Herald said: 








The Street Lamps.—The street lamps, recently 
erected under the direction of the Fire and Water 
Committee, were lighted for the first time on Satur- 
day night, and appeared to fulfil the purpose of 
their erection as efficiently as, from their small 
number, could have been anticipated. The lamps 
look well, are judiciously arranged at street corners 
and crossings; they gave a brilliant light in their 
immediate vicinity and, where the rays are not in- 
tercepted by the verandahs or sign posts, the streets 
are lighted up to a considerable distance from each 
lamp post. There are still, however, considerable 
spaces where darkness is but made visible and 
where, “ample space and verge enough” is left for 
additional lamp posts so soon as the Council have 
the means and the mind to supply them. 


In 1870, with the formation of the Gas 
Company, the Town Council agreed to allow 
the company to instal gas pipes under the 
streets in exchange for free gas to light the 
streets, Town Hall and other public 
buildings. 
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ld coal oil street lamp on Quebec Street, looking west 
towards Cossitt’s Agricultural Works 


In 1887, a number of down town merchants 
and residents, anxious to keep Guelph abreast 
of the times, petitioned the City Council to re- 
place the gas lamps with the new electric lights 
which were used in the big American cities, In 
response to their request, the Council entered 
into a contract with the Guelph Gas Company 
to supply the down town area with 22 arc 
lamps of 1000 candle power each at a cost of 
forty cents per lamp per night. On the strength 
of this contract, the Gas Company built a 
small water-powered generating station at 
Spence’s Mill.’ Four years later (1891) the sys- 
tem was converted to high tension alternating 
current generated by coal, and the City re- 
placed alll its gas lamps with electricity. 

By 1900, however, some public dissatisfac- 
tion had built up against the Gas Company's 
operations. It was claimed that the quality was 
poor (according to one City alderman “just 
within a fraction of being within the law”)” 
and that prices were high. In 1902, having had 
the most successful year in its history finan- 
cially (profits had increased by $1,500), it 
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as in the process of renegotiating its lighting 
contract with the City. Not content with its re- 





turn, and claiming that it was expecting a coal 
shortage, the Company demanded a large in 
crease in the price of gas. 

At this time, the question of public owner- 
ship of hydro-electric power was starting to be 
discussed on a province wide basis. With im- 
proved technology, it was now becoming feasi- 
ble to transmit cheap electrical power to 
Ontario’s major industrial cities. This could 
have created a problem, however, for the 
smaller manufacturing centres. As one histo- 
rian put the situation: 





‘The public feared that these utilities and certain 
favoured industries in Toronto would obtain cheap 
power and that the small business man and the 
householder would be charged high rates. Urban 
centres outside Toronto feared that the provincial 
capital would receive favours at the expense of the 
small manufacturing centres." 





‘This attitude was openly expressed at the 
annual banquet of the Waterloo Board of 
Trade, held February 11, 1902, when E.W.B. 
Snider, a prominent miller and manufacturer 
from St. Jacob’s, responded to the toast “The 
Manufacturing Interests,” by proposing that 
the Boards of Trade of Berlin, Hespeler, Galt 
and Guelph join together to urge the develop- 
ment of an ample supply of cheap power. The 
obvious source of such power was Niagara 
Falls. 

During the spring and summer of 1902, a 
series of meetings were held in the Grand Val- 
ley area at which engineering cost studies were 
presented and plans discussed. On June 9, 
1902, a meeting was convened at Berlin which 
formulated a proposal for the use of Niagara 
power. The minutes of that meeting make it 
clear that Guelph’s leading industrialists were 














in the forefront of the movement. Christian 
Kloepfer made one of the speeches and both 
Kloepfer and Lincoln Goldie were appointed 
members of the management committee.®? As 
the committee worked throughout the summer 
and fall to demonstrate the need for “public 
power” in Ontario, events were also develop- 
ing in Guelph 

Negotiations between Guelph City Councll 
and the Guelph Gas Company (now legally ti- 
tled the Guelph Light and Power Company) 
had become deadlocked. In spite of arguments 
and pleas by Council members, the Company 
remained adamant. Because of the growing 
sentiment to bring all sources of energy under 
public control, this position proved to be an er- 
ror. In June, 1902, the Fire and Light Com- 
mittee of Council brought in a report on the 
negotiations. They recommended that in view 
of the price demanded for lighting, Council 
should consider purchasing the Gas Company. 
At the same time, W.E. Buckingham brought 
in a report which concluded that as provincial 
laws made it illegal for a municipality to gen- 
erate its own power in competition with a local 
independent power company, the Gity must 
either pay the Gas Company the rates de- 
manded or take it over. He pointed out that 
since the passing of the “Conmee Act” in 1899, 
municipalities had the right, under certain 
conditions, to acquire the assets of local utili- 
ties. In his report he outlined three possible 
methods of proceeding: 























a) The council may make an offer for the plant to 
the company and the company may either accept 
the offer or elect to submit the price to arbitration. 
In any case when the price is ascertained, the assent 
of the ratepayers must be obtained. 





b) A by-law may be passed with the assent of the 
ratepayers declaring that it is expedient to acquire 











the works and plant, and thereupon the corpora- 
tion may take possession and the price shall be as- 
certained by arbitration. 

c) The council may in the first instance, without 
making an offer and without submitting the ques- 
tion to the electors, submit the price to arbitration, 
but the by-law when the price is ascertained must 
be submitted to the ratepayers. 











According to the Conmee Act, the price for 
such a take over, should it go to arbitration, 
was the actual replacement cost of facilities, 
fully depreciated, plus ten per cent. Nothing 
whatsoever was to be allowed for franchise or 
for future profits.** 
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In presenting his report, Alderman Carter 
gave this summary of the economic advantages 
of taking over the Gas Company using the first 
method: 


1. Your committee would recommend that we offer 
the Guelph Gas and Electric Light and Power Co., 
without prejudice, 70¢ per share on its $100,000 of 
capital stock, making $70,000, and also take over 
the debenture debt of $50,000, a total of $120,000. 
As far as your committee can find the amount paid 
on the stock is from 60 to 65¢, and it has been sell- 
ing from 60 to 65¢ of late, and as far as your com- 
mittee can learn it has not sold as high as 70¢. 

2. Your committee think that at this price it would 
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pay the City to operate the plant, and it would be 
better than going into a costly arbitration, both for 
the company and the City. . 25 


Garter’s report set off a long and compli- 
cated argument. The question of public owner- 
ship was not the issue, Instead, the controversy 
concerned the fact that the City Solicitor and 
several Council members were deeply involved 
in the affairs of the Gas Company, and as such, 
had a strong personal interest in the price set 
for the Company's assets. 

In the draft by-law to acquire the Gas Com- 
pany, the Fire and Light Committee of Coun- 
cil had included a clause which prohibited the 
City Solicitor and interested Council members 
from taking part in the takeover negotiations. 
In challenging this motion, Alderman James 
E. Day said: 








He thought it verged pretty well on impertinence. 
It was unfair. The Directors of the Company were 
not enemies of the City and Council. They had 
risked their money when the success of the enter- 
prise was doubtful, and the citizens should be grate- 
ful to them now. It was practically forcing these 
officials to defeat the measure or resign, and noth- 
ing would be gained by it.** 





Alderman Carter, in support of the clause, 
replied 


[He} had always opposed the City Solicitor being 
interested in the greatest spending department the 
City had. .. . The Company’s property was assessed 
for $8,700 on real estate and $12,500 on personal 
property, a total of $21,200. Yet they refused 
$120,000 for it. The taxes on $100,000 were thrown 
away. Real estate lately bought for $15,000 was as- 
sessed for $6,000. ... He knew of houses assessed for 
$1,000 for which the sum would never be asked, 
and houses built for $1,100 that were assessed for 
$1,200. . .. They wanted the City officials who were 








Directors, out of the way if they went into arbitra- 
tion, or entered into another contract on the same 
basis as the last.” 








Alderman Carter’s clause was challenged by 
several of the aldermen, and was finally de- 
feated by a vote of 10 to 5. The curious aspect 
of the whole debate was that Alderman Carter 
was by no means hostile to either business in- 
terests or the owners and Directors of the 
Guelph Gas Company. Indeed, when the 
Company rejected his proposal of $120,000 for 
the Company’s shares and debentures, he im- 
mediately raised the offer to $155,000, and be- 
came a leading voice in the defense of the 
much larger offer In addition, he strongly op- 
posed going to arbitration. Carter's defense of 
the high purchase price was based entirely 
upon the profitability of the Company: 











‘The City at present pays to the Light and Power 
Co. $6,000 in round figures annually for street 
lights. The interest on $155,000 at 3% per cent, the 
figure at which the City sold debentures, is $5,820 a 
year. So that, when the City owns the plant, the in- 
terest alone of the purchase money will not be 
greater than the amount the City at present pa 
the Company for the street lighting alone. And 
then we have besides the net income from all the 
private gas, lighting and heating and electric light 
sources, which is more profitable to the Company 
than the civic contract.” 














The debenture referendum to buy the Gas 
Company passed easily in the municipal elec 
tion in January, 1903 (the vote was 509 in fav- 
our and 413 opposed),!? and the by-law taking 
over the gas and electric utilities was passed on 
February 9, 1903." With the local electric 
service now in the hands of the Council, atten- 
tion shifted once again to the acquisition of 
cheap Niagara power 

Although Berlin had been the centre of the 
original proposal with Adam Beck as the chief 
proponent, Guelph took an equally active part 
in its promotion. The Guelph Mercury, in partic~ 
ular took a strong stand in support of the prop- 

















osition of “public power” for Ontario. This ed- 
itorial was published in January 1903 


rhe Niagara Falls power question has reached a 
stage when the Government should appoint a com- 
mission, first, to place the people in possession of 
the facts; second, to estimate the prospects; and 
third, to suggest plans for dealing with the power 
situation in the interest of the people of 
Ontario. .... No Niagara Falls power of any ac- 
count is yet in use on this side; the original United 
States Co. is supplying Niagara Falls, N.Y., and 
Buffalo. St. Catharines gets its power principally 
from the Welland Canal, so that Hamilton is the 
first place on the Ontario side which is a large con- 
sumer of power, and it is supplied from Decew’s 
Falls... The transmission of power over long di 
tances has now become a paying commercial serv- 
ice, and there is a strong demand from Toronto, 
Brantford, Guelph, Galt, Berlin, and other points 
within a radius of 100 miles from the Falls that they 
be allowed to share also in the benefits of the 
cheaper power. It is estimated, unless exorbitant 
figures are asked, that power could be laid down 
here at from $15 to $20 per horse power per an- 
num, as compared with $40 per horse power per 
annum from steam. .. 2 














Not only would there be large savings in the 
cost of power, but local industrialists and do- 
mestic consumers would be freed from the ma- 
nipulations of the coal producing and distri 
uting cartels. 

From 1903 to 1906 leading members of the 
Guelph business community, the Guelph 
Board of Trade and Guelph City Council were 
in the forefront of the fight for what would be- 
come the Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. Thus when the Whitney Conserva- 
tive Government passed “An Act to Provi 
for the Transmission of Electric Power to 
Municipalities” in May, 1906, Alderman J.W. 
Lyon, President of the Guelph Board of Trade, 
was appointed to the Executive Committee of 
the Western Ontario Municipal 
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Power Union, the body charged with bringing 
the Act to realization. Tt was now the task of 
men like Lyon to persuade local ratepayers to 
undertake the financial responsibility of un- 
derwriting the bonds of the Power Commis- 
sion, so that a generating plant and a power 
line grid from Niagara Falls could be built. 

On September 4, 1906, City Council de- 
cided to apply to the Power Commission for an 
allocation of 2000 horsepower, and the City 
would be legally bound to pay for 1500 horse- 
power whether or not-the electricity was actu- 
ally used. At a meeting of the Gity Railway 
and Manufacturing Committee held on No- 
vember 27, 1906, Mr. E.W. Richards, a Hydro 
Commission engineer, and J.W. Lyon outlined 
the benefits that Guelph might expect: 


Mr. Richards presented the figures for Niagara 
power for Guelph, which were from $18 to $24 per 
hp. for 24-hour power, the latter figure being for 
500 h.p. and the former for 2000 to 3000 hp. 
‘These figures allow a slight margin, so that if there 
should be a slight variation of the estimated rates, it 
would not be necessary to submit another by-law in 
the future, as might otherwise be the case. 

Ald. Lyon submitted figures from prominent au- 
thorities on the estimated savings to the City by the 
use of Niagara power in connection with the water- 
works, light and power plants and the street rai 
way, which totalled approximately $10,000. It was 
suggested, though, that a standpipe be erected in 
connection with the waterworks, and that the ca- 
pacity of the street railway storage battery be in- 
creased. If these suggestions were carried out, it 
would greatly facilitate the problem of averaging 
the amount of power used, because the power could 
be dispensed with in these departments when there 
was an unusual demand for power in other quar- 
ters. This is a very important consideration, as the 
rate of power would be charged according to the 
maximum amount used at any one time of the 
day—the peak load. For example, in the winter 
time, when the power was being used between the 
hours of five and six o'clock for both lighting and 
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manufacturing purposes, it would prove a great ad- 
vantage if the street railway power and waterworks 
power could be dispensed with, and thus maintain 
a favorable average.*” 


‘The Council passed the by-law unanimous- 
ly, subject to a public referendum. 

In his discussion of the merits of the Niagara 
power proposition, Alderman Lyon made it 
clear that he considered the acquisition of the 
Guelph Light and Power Company by the 
City to have been a crucial step in realizing 
the maximum savings. In one newspaper story, 
Lyon said: 








Guelph was probably in the most favorable position 
of any city in Ontario. The rate of [local] distribu- 
tion at Toronto was estimated at $4.50 to $5 per 
h.p., while at Guelph it was estimated at $3 or 
$3.50.8 





Finally, in late December, a large public 
rally in support of Niagara power was held in 
Guelph, with Adam Beck the chief speaker. As 
Alderman Fryer of Galt said, it 
“somewhat a useless errand to come to Guelph 
to preach cheap power; something like carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” Fryer was entirely 
correct. in his estimation of sentiment in 
Guelph. The by-law referendum passed 
easily. At the same election similar by-laws 
were passed in Berlin, Hespeler, Waterloo, 
Preston, New Hamburg, Toronto Junction, 
‘Toronto, Hamilton, Galt, London, Ingersoll, 
Woodstock, Stratford, St. Mary’s, Weston, St 
‘Thomas, Paris, and Brantford.°* 

The first contre 


was 








entered into by the co-op- 


erating municipalities and the Provincial Hy- 
dro Commission was signed on May 4, 1908. 
By its terms the “Hydro” agreed to supply 
electricity to the fourteen co-signers (Hamil- 
ton, Paris and Brantford had dropped out due 
to the influence of the Cataract Power Com- 




















‘Table XXIX 
H.EP.C, Contract. Prices and Capital Cost 
Liabilities *? 

Quantity 
Municipality in hp. Price Liability 
Toronto 10,000 $18.10 $828,080 
London 5,000 23.50 671,089 
Guelph 2,500 24.00 347,420 
Stratford 1,000 27.10 173,580 
St. Thomas 1,500 26.50 244,140 
Woodstock “1,200 23.00 155,350 
Berlin 1,000 24.00 138,970 
Galt 1,200 22.00 143,920 
Hespeler 300 26.00 63,200 
St. Mary's 500 29.50 95,677 
Preston 600 23.50 80,530 
Waterloo 685 24.50 98,460 
New Hamburg 250 29.50 
Ingersol 500 24.00 











pany of which many Hamilton residents were 
shareholders) at a 25 cyele frequency at con- 
tract prices and capital cost liabilities as shown 
in Table XXIX. 

Even before Niagara power was delivered, 
the benefits of public ownership of the gas and 
clectric utilities were apparent to Guelph’s 
consumers. In 1905 some $55,000 had been 
borrowed to improve the gas works,** and in 
1908 another $50,000 was borrowed to im- 
prove electricity distribution in preparation for 
conversion to Niagara power." The Annual 
Report of the Guelph Light and Heat Commis- 
sion, issued March 1, 1909, demonstrated the 
rapid improvements made: 











‘Over $34,000 profit from the Light and Heat De- 
partment for the past year was the outstanding 
figure of the annual report of the Light and Heat 








Department as presented to Council last night by 
Chairman Samuel Carter. 

‘The debenture indebtedness of $210,000 has 
been reduced to $192,054.61 

‘The citizens should bear in mind that the aver- 
age price paid for gas when the City took over the 
plant was $1.35 2/5 per 1000 cu. ft. and the electric 
light 12 and 14¢ per kwhr. The gas price is now 
$1.00 net and electricity 10¢. Since the price was 
reduced in 1908 there have been savings to the cus- 
tomers of over $10,000 for gas and $5,000 for elec- 
tricity. 

‘The profits have been used to pay off the deben- 
tures and for extensions to the lines, and the 
commission now has $14,000 in the bank.*> 








In November, 1909, this report was made 
by the Mercury 





Steady progress is being made in the City in the 
preparatory work for the distribution of Niagara 
energy. At the power plant out on Edinboro Rd. 
the construction operations are going ahead 
rapidly. . .. The distribution lines are also being ar- 
ranged for throughout the City by the erection of 
poles. The main line will come down the Edinboro 
Rd. from the power plant, and by the way of 
Waterloo, Bedford and Bristol Sts. will reach the 
present power plant. From the plant there will be a 
branch line through St. Patrick's ward to the man- 
ufacturing plants there, and also one by way of Ar- 
thur, Queen and Perth Sts. to the Goldie Mig, Co. 
From these high tension lines there will be tribu- 
tary branches constructed as required. 














The first Niagara power to flow through the 
system arrived on November 1, 1910.” An- 
other landmark in public ownership in Guelph 
had been achieved. 


Pra 


The final major municipal acquisition was 
the Guelph Street Railway. It had been incor- 
porated in 1894 by George Sleeman, a well 
known Guelph brewer and industrialist.” Ac- 
cording to the agreement between Sleeman 
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and the City, signed August 7, 1894, the 
Guelph Street Railway Company was to have 
an exclusive franchise to build and operate a 
street railway, carrying both passengers and 
freight anywhere in Guelph. In return for this, 
privilege, Sleeman agreed to build a line com- 
mencing at the City boundary on the Dundas 
Road to follow Dundas Road, Gordon Street, 
across Market Square and Carden Street to 
Wyndham Street, thence north along Wynd- 
ham Street, Woolwich Street and the Elora 
Road to the Gity-boundary. This line, to be 
known as Section I, was to be completed and 
in operation by April 1, 1897. After that date 
and for the next four years, the Street Railway 
Company was required to complete at least 
one additional mile of track each year upon 








George Sleeman, 
Mayor, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1905, 1906. 
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George Sleeman with his wife and family in front of their frst stone home on Waterloo Road. 


streets to be named by Sleeman. The contract 
also stipulated that: 


21, Cars are to be of the most improved design for 
service and comfort, including heating, lighting, 
signal appliance, numbers and route boards. They 
must be kept clean inside and out, and shall not ex- 
hibit advertisements outside which shall be un- 
sightly or disfigure the cars. The platform must be 
provided with gates. Smoking will only be allowed 
on the front platform of closed cars and the rear 
seat and platform of open cars. 

22. Each car is to be in charge of a uniformed con- 
ductor, who shall clearly announce the names of 
cross-streets as the cars reach them, Conductors 
shall not permit ladies or children to enter or leave 





the cars while the cars are in motion... On 
branch or light suburban lines where horse power is 
permitted single horse cars may be run in charge of 
a uniformed driver. 





In addition, the Street Railway was strictly 
limited to fixed rates of fare: 





said Sleeman shall not be entitled to 
¢ fares upon the said railway higher than the 
following:— 

Single cash fares are to be five cents cach. 


Fares after eleven o'clock at night and before 
five o'clock in the morning, to be double the ordi- 
nary maximum single fares. 


A class of tickets [rush hour fares] must be sold 
at the rate of eight for twenty-five cents, the same to 
be used only by passengers entering the cars be. 
tween the time the cars commence running after 
five o'clock a.m. and eight o'clock a.m., and be- 
tween five o'clock p.m. and half past six o'clock 
pm. 

A class of tickets must be sold at the rate of 
twenty-five for One Dollar ($1.00); and 
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‘The Sleeman Brewery and home on Waterloo Road. 


Another class at the rate of six for twenty-five 
cents. 

Children under nine years of age, and not in 
arms are to be carried at half fare rates, and infants 
in arms are to be carried free; School children are 
to have school tickets at the rate of ten for twenty- 
five cents, only to be used between eight a.m. and 
five p.m., and not on Saturdays. 


Finally, the franchise was to be for twenty 
years, with the right to have it extended for an- 
other ten years, provided legislation could be 
obtained. The first spike of the Street Rai 
way was driven near Sleeman’s residence on 
the Waterloo Road on June 20, 1895, and it 
was officially opened on September 18th of the 
same year. In 1901, Sleeman secured an ad- 
ditional charter to construct extensions to Ber- 








lin, Hespeler and Puslinch Lake where he 
owned extensive property, including the Is- 
land, a hotel and forty-eight acres of land. 

‘The Street Railway, however, consistently 
lost money, and by 1903 it was in receivership 
and its shares had been seized by the banks for 
debts. Although it continued to operate during 
the receivership period, the banks were anx- 
ious to dispose of the Railway. The minutes of 
the Board of Trade for April 28, 1903, report 
ed: 





A special meeting of the Board of Trade was held 
in the Council chamber last night to consider street 
railway matters. President Duff in the chair. 

Messrs. Lyon and Ryan reported verbally that the 
committee appointed at last meeting had met the 
Guelph Railway Company, and that the Company 
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had refused to give an option. ‘They stated that 
their price was $100,000. To this the committee 
had intimated that if this was their price there was 
no use discussing it. The Company stated that, 
while this was their price, they were prepared to re- 
ceive an offer for the road. They said that if the 
Board chose to appoint a committee the books of 
the Company would be open to them, to see what 
the road was doing at the present time, and then, if 
the Board was prepared to set a price, they were 
ready to consider it 

Moved by J.W. Lyon, seconded by H.C. Schol 
eld 
‘That a committee be appointed consisting of 
Messrs. Lyon, Ryan and [J.E.] Day, to act in cor 
junction with a committee of three from the Cit 
Council, to ascertain what the City can purchase 
the street railway for, and to get as full information 
as possible as to the earnings of the road, and then 
report back to this Board.** 


‘The banks’ demand for $100,000 for the 
Street Railway Company's shares was clearly 
excessive. When George Sleeman had built the 














line, he had done so primarily by selling bonds 
(about $50,000 worth), and borrowing short 
term funds from the banks. Negotiations were 
necessary to bring the price down to a point 
where it reflected the line’s actual value. 

The City Council, Board of Trade and the 
banks co-operated in having the Ontario Leg- 
islature pass an amendment to the line’s char- 
ter which gave it much broader powers. The 
Company’s name was changed to the Guelph 
Radial Railway Company, and by the second 
clause, it was given the following rights: 


‘The Company is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to further extend, construct and operate the 
said railway by electric or other power, other than 
steam, from a point in the City of Guelph at the 
present terminus of the railway. on the Elora Road 
to, near or through Elora, Fergus, Arthur and 
Mount Forest in the County of Wellington, with 
power to construct a branch from Arthur on the 
line between Arthur and Mount Forest to Conn or 














some other point near West Luther or a point 
therein, and also to construct an extension of its 
railway from some point on the said railway in the 
City of Guelph to Erin Village passing through the 
‘Township of Guelph, Eramosa and Erin and also to 
construct the extensions from Puslinch Lake to, or 
near Galt in the County of Waterloo passing 
through the Townships of Puslinch and Waterloo, 
and from Puslinch Lake or Hespeler to or near Pre- 
ston in the County of Waterloo, passing through 
the Township of Waterloo; the extension first 
named may be known as the northwestern exten- 
sion, and the extension secondly named to be 
known as the Erin extension, and the extensions 
thirdly and fourthly named to be known as the Galt 
and Preston extensions respectively. 





In addition the new Radial Railway Com- 
pany acquired the power to borrow up to 
$20,000 per mile of line, and the right to sell 
electricity in any of the municipalities it 
served. On May 21, 1903, the Mercury 
reported: 


‘The banks and the City Council and Board of 
‘Trade committees will probably come to some ar- 
rangement whereby the ratepayers will have an op- 
portunity of purchasing the street railway interests 
for $78,000. .. . If the City comes into possession of 
its street railways, it will have more municipal serv- 
ices in its hands than any other place in the Do- 
minion. We have the Guelph Junction Railway, 
the waterworks and sewer systems, we were taking 
over the civic lighting system, and the street rail- 
way would complete the group. . .. 








A week later, the Mercury pointed out that 
the figure of $78,000 consisted of $30,000 to 
the banks for the railroad’s shares, and $48,000 
to pay off the bonds held by the public.” On 
September 28, 1903, the ratepayers voted 787 
to 532 to purchase the line.* The last piece of 
Guelph’s “grand design” for municipal own- 
ership was now in place. 

In addition to the takeover of the electric 
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railway system, the Board of Trade had one 
other involvement in railway promotion in 
1903, Until that date, the performance of the 
Guelph Junction Railway had been, to say the 
least, disappointing. Not only had it not paid 
sufficient profits to carry the cost of its debt in- 
terest, but immediately after it had been leased 
by the Canadian Pacific, freight rates had 
been increased drastically. In 1903, however, 
an opportunity was presented which made it 
possible for the line to make a profit 

In 1899, at the urging of the Goderich mu- 
nicipal council, a convention of municipal 
officials had been held in Guelph to consider 
the possibility of building a railway between 
the two centres. At the meeting, Donald Guth- 
rie gave a history of the Guelph Junction 
GPR. negotiations which culminated with 
the building of the line to Campbellville: 











‘The basis of their proceedings was a promise by the 
G.P.R. to extend the Guelph Junction road to Lake 
Huron. He dare say they had all heard of the posi- 
tion of the City of Guelph with reference to the 
Guelph Junction Railway. The City practically 
owned that line....At the time we first entered 
upon the matter the proposal was to construct the 
road to Schaw Station, which was only ten or 
eleven miles from Guelph. We were asked by the 
CPR. to change the road to Campbellville, which 
lengthened it to sixteen miles and materially in- 
creased the cost. That was done on the understand- 
ing that the Company would extend the line to 
Goderich, but subject to bonuses and other condi- 
tions. The City of Guelph had always regarded that 
promise as one that was given and accepted in good 
faith, and one that should be carried out.” 





It was now time, Guthrie argued, for the 
CPR. to keep its promise. Committees were 
established to begin the agitation for bonuses 
from the various municipalities, and much 
local publicity resulted. 
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Although little immediate success was 
achieved by the 1899 committees, by February 
1903, the first concrete suggestions were being 
made. A delegation of Guelph Junction Rail- 
way Directors went to Montreal to meet the 
C.P.R. officials and to lay several proposals be- 
fore them.” In June, deputations from Gode- 
rich and Clinton met with Guelph’s business 
leaders to discuss plans for persuading the 
GP.R. to take action, The decision arrived at 
was that all municipalities along the route 
would offer to acquire the right of way if the 
C.P.R. would pay for construction.” This deci- 
sion was communicated to the C.P.R. as well. 
By September, it appeared the C.P.R, was be- 
ginning to take the Guelph Junction extension 
seriously. A group of surveyors were sent from 
Montreal to look at the route and to report on 
its economic feasibility.” 

It was not until early in 1904 that Guelph 
was informed that the C.P.R, had definitely 
decided to go ahead with the construction of 
the Guelph to Goderich line. By the fall the 
work was well under way. On November 24, 
1904, the Mercury reported that: 























Mr. D.R. Campbell, of Strathroy, has got his men 
working at last on section No. 1, the first ten miles 
of the Guelph and Goderich railway. ‘They have 
got the section at Milverton nearly through and are 
now waiting at Guelph for the wheeled scrapers 
and gravel cars to get a full force working on this 
section. 

The steam shovel is located in the field on the 
Pipe farm adjoining the cemetery where it has be- 
fore it 1900 fect of a9 to 12 foot cutting through the 
cemetery almost to the road leading from the far 
side of the cemetery to the Paisley Block. It is now 
waiting for gravel cars. The earth from this cutting 
will be used to fill in the line nearer the 
further on. Across the Paisley Block road beyond 
the cemetery the contractor has some forty or fifty 
men working under foremen Watson and McDon- 


























ald, and walking boss Montgomery. A gang of Ital- 
ians are digging a ditch in a swamp to carry the 
water there into an adjoining drain. ...* 


‘These Italian workers would eventually set- 
tle in Guelph, and their descendents would ul- 
timately contribute much to the flavour and 
colour of local social life.’> The first regular 
trains to Elmira were begun on July 11, 1906, 
and the official opening of the Guelph and 
Goderich line was held on September 13th of 
the same year 

The extension of the Guelph Junction Rail- 
way to Goderich proved to be a bonanza for 
the residents of Guelph, Because the C.P.R 
agreement had provided for a fixed proportion 
of freight charges to be allocated to the line 
rather than an outright rent, the new traffic 
from Goderich generated a handsome 
‘Thus, from being somewhat of a finan 
lity, the extension turned it into a handsome 
asset for the City’s taxpayers. For the years 























1921 and 1922 the Railway achieved net 
ings of $85,150 and $81,600 respectively.” 

Guelph’s vigorous program of municipal 
ownership and operation of its utilities and 
services quickly made it famous throughout 
Canada. Guelph businessmen were invited to 
speak on the subject by other Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce, and newspaper 
editors wrote praising the Guelph experiment. 
In September, 1909, J.W. Lyon gave this inter- 
view to the Winnipeg Free Press 





n- 














In Guelph, . .the City owns the public utilities with 
the exception of the telephone. It owns the city rail- 
way, the electric light plant, the gas plant, the wa- 
terworks, and sixteen miles of steam railway. ...We 
got the gas plant five years ago. Since that time we 
have reduced the price of gas three times. We have 
put $100,000 into the plant, which is now complete. 
In future we will have a surplus of $20,000 per year 
from the plant, which may be used either in reduc- 
ing the price of gas or in reducing the general tax. 
Some years ago we had only one railway. We 
approached the C.P.R. with the object of securing 
the construction of that line into Guelph. The road 
was sixteen miles away. The manager of the C.P.R 
stated that they had no money to build the line. 
‘The Company was poor then and could not get the 
money. The City got the money and built the line, 
A contract was made with the Canadian Pacific to 
operate under a lease for one hundred years. The 
line was then but a stub into Guelph. It was oper- 
ated at a loss. Finally the Company built the line 
through to Goderich and instead of being a stub 
our portion became a part of one of the main lines. 
‘The earnings increased, and now all the deficit has 
been paid. There is a surplus to the City, and the 
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returns to the City from the investment in the fu- 
ture will be very large. . 

Our new waterworks will be opened on Thurs- 
day of next week. .. ‘The plant is operated by grav- 
ity and cost but $125,000. . . 

On the entire investment in municipal 
undertakings in Guelph, there is being realized 12 
per cent. net, Gas is now furnished for all purposes 
to our citizens for $1 per thousand feet. Power is 
furnished from Niagara to Guelph at one half price 
at which it is furnished to Buffalo, although we are 
more than three times as far from the source...” 





As the Toronto Telegram commented: 


Guelph may become a centre of influence in favor 
of public ownership just as Hamilton has become a 
centre of influence in favor of corporate 
privilege... Guelph must incidentally reap great 
advantage from an absolute control of every public 
franchise. Gas, electric light and power and street 
railway services are all under the control of the mu- 
nicipality and Guelph must grow by reason of its, 
ability to offer immunity from the exactions of pri- 
vate ownership.” 





The Mercury was in entire agreement with 
the Telegram’s views. In September, 1910, 
the midst of the campaign to expand the radial 
railway system to the north, the editor made 
this prediction: 


in 





Brantford has over 21,000 population. We'll be 
right on your heels soon, Brantford. We're striking 
our stride now, here in Guelph.” 


In municipal ownership, Guelph believed 
that it had at Jast found the key to rapid eco- 
nomic growth, 


















































Parade along Wyndham Street during Old Home Week in 
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Despite Guelph’s energetic pursuit of indus- 
trial development and its leading role in mu- 
nicipal ownership, after 1908 ‘events beyond 
the City’s control began to place severe obsta- 
cles in the path of economic growth. When the 
extraordinary pressures of World War I were 
added to these problems, long-buried preju- 
dices were revived, and it required the con- 
certed effort of all of Guelph’s residents to re- 
establish the harmony and good-will which 
was, they proudly asserted, the hallmark of the 
Royal Gity 

By being first in the area to introduce indus- 
trial bonuses, taxation rebates and free or low 
cost utilities to attract industry, Guelph had 
stolen a march on its municipal rivals. How- 
ever, the type of industry which could be at- 
tracted by subsidies was equally ready to move 
elsewhere on receipt of a more attractive offer. 
With all cities forced to offer subsidies, the 
manufacturer’s decision to locate was made on 
the basis of good transportation, cheap labour, 
or availability of supplies and markets. 

In 1902, when a bonus by-law was passed to 
grant $42,500 and other considerations to the 
Page-Hersey Company for a tube mill, the 
Mercury enthusiastically announced: 











Hitching or Tie Post manufactured in Guelph 
by the Taylor-Forbes Company Limited. 
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The Mayor, President Torrance and members of 
the Board of Trade and other supporters of the tube 
mill by-law are to be warmly congratulated on the 
success of their work yesterday. In view of the oppo- 
sition to the by-law, it was hardly expected that the 
necessary three-fifths vote could be got out. . 

‘The Mayor and other gentlemen [who] have 
been working hard for the by-law are receiving 
congratulations on every side today from mer- 
chants, manufacturers and workingmen for the suc- 
cess which their efforts have met with.! 








Similarly in 1906, the Mercury proudly an- 
nounced 


‘That yet another large and important industry will 
locate in Guelph is practically assured. ‘The new 
concern is the Gilson Manufacturing Company of 
Port Washington, Wisconsin, manufacturers of gas- 
oline engines, office chair irons, and other foundry 
and machine shop products. The firm have the 
largest trade in office chair fittings of any establish- 
ment in the United States, and their trade with 
Canada, in this line alone, is sufficient at the pres- 
ent time to employ at least 25 hands. ... The latest 
place they entered into negotiations with was 
Berlin. ... But, Ald. Lyon, Chairman of the Manu- 
facturers Committee of the City Council, got wind 
of the Berlin proposition, and as a result of the ne- 
gotiations into which he immediately entered with 
the Company, the latter have signed a contract 
which will be submitted to the City Council 

The Gilson Co. propose that in consideration of 
locating their plant here the City shall grant a fixed 
assessment upon their establishment and land of 
$5,000, and provide a water connection 99 feet in 
length, and a hydrant? 








‘There were, however, some very unhappy 
announcements to be made as well. 

The failure of the Morlock Furniture Com- 
pany in 1909, pointed out the weakness in the 
subsidy program. The Morlock firm had been 
established in 1889 to build sofas and other up- 
holstered goods. By 1907, although it em- 
ployed between 90 and 100 men, it was in seri- 
ous financial difficulty. In January of that 


year, the Board of Trade and City Council 
supported a referendum covering a loan of 
$25,000 to keep the Morlock plant in opera 
tion. Following a judicial recount by Judge 
A.C. Chadwick, the by-law was finally passed.* 
On December 20, 1909, however, the Mercury 
contained this short note 


A sale is to be held to-morrow by public auction at 
the Morlock factory on Suffolk St. of the tools, 
utensils, etc. of the Morlock firm, in the interest of 
the employees who have not as yet received the 
wages due them. But although everything available 
is being disposed of fo meet their claim, there is not 
very much hope for the men. . .. The claims of the 
men total something like $1,600 and against this 
there is only a small number of articles which can 
be sold which do not come under the mortgages 
held by the City and the bank. Sheriff Allan, th 
assignee, speaking of the matter this morning stated 
that he did not see where the men were going to get 
very much on their wage claims.* 











‘The weakness of many of these subsidized 
firms was illustrated in the reports of the In- 
dustrial Department which was created by 
City Council in 1910, According to a state- 1 
ment issued on January 29, 1914, since 1910 
that body had been instrumental in attracting 
some sixteen industries to Guelph By 1919, 
no less than ten of the sixteen were either no 
longer in business or had moved elsewhere." 

‘rom 1908 on, vast numbers of industries 
throughout Canada and the industrial world 
were amalgamated into giant concerns which 
monopolized significant sectors of industrial 
production.’ As part of this process, many fac- 
tories were closed and their operations consoli- 
dated into the major industrial centres, either 
in Canada, the United States or Great Britain. 
It was as a result of this process that two of 
Guelph’s largest and oldest industries, both of 
which had been heavily subsidized by the City, 

















were closed and their operations moved else- 
where 

‘The Raymond Sewing Machine Company, 
which had been founded in 1861, was sold in 
1897 by Charles Raymond (then 71 years of 
age) to a local consortium headed by J.G. 
Sully who had been Superintendent of the firm 
under Mr. Raymond. In 1916, the Raymond 
Manufacturing Company, as the firm had 
been renamed, was sold to the White Sewing 
Machine Company of Cleveland, Ohio, to be 
operated as that firm’s Canadian branch. The 
Mercury welcomed the sale enthusiastically 


One of the most important industrial transactions 
that has taken place in the history of Guelph was 
closed yesterday when the White Sewing Machine 
Co., of Canada, took possession of the business of 
the Raymond Manufacturing Co. of Guelph. 
‘The coming of the White Company to the Royal 
Gity is a big win for Guelph. 

“I have always liked Guelph”, said Mr. Chase, 
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secretary of the White Co., of Cleveland, to the 
Mercuy.... “We intend to manufacture here not 
only for Canadian business, but for Great Britain 
and the British possessions. Our Russian business 
may also be done here, also our business with 
France. Our sales in Australia are increasingly 
large, and it may be that we will manufacture for 
Australia in Guelph.”* 





In conclusion, Chase stated that production 
of sewing machines would be increased from 
thirty to three hundred per day, and that more 
than $200,000 would be invested to build a 
new plant.’ In 1922, however, the business and 
equipment were transferred to the main plant 
in Cleveland,” and the Raymond distribution 
system was used to sell American-made White 
machines in Canada. 

The Bell Organ Company, established in 
1864, suffered a similar fate. In 1883, a British 
branch was established and by 1888 about 450 
workmen were employed in Guelph serving 





The buildings comprising the plant of 
the Raymond Manufacturing Company Limited. 
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Factories of the Bell Organ and Piano Co., Guelph. 


both markets. In that year the firm was sold to 
a British syndicate under the title of ‘The Bell 
Piano and Organ Co. Ltd."' The British pur- 
chasers of the Bell Company continued to op- 
te the Guelph factories, but at a reduced 
of production. During the depression of 
: finally closed and operations 
were consolidated for the sake of efficiency into 
the British plants. The consequence of the 
merger movement was felt keenly in Guelph 
where so many smaller industries had been 
forced out of business, yet as this article 
printed in 1916 shows, a considerable list of en- 
terprises had managed to survive and grow 

















Guelph has nearly 100 prosperous manufacturing 
enterprises. ‘They comprise hardware, lawn mow- 
ers, agricultural implements, malleable iron mills, 
iron foundries and machine shops, cream separa- 
tors, pianos and organs, sewing machines, iron tub- 
ing mills, flexible conduit, lamps, stoves and fur- 








To Dil gan Se 


Bell Organ & Piano Co. Certificate, Dec. 29th, 1897. 











naces, axle works, marble and granite monuments, 
gasoline engines, carriage and wagon works, ingot 
iron products, wire works, flour and planing mills, 
lumber yards, soap, biscuits, furniture, paper boxes, 
carpet, hosiery, whitewear and ladies knit factories, 
spinning, weaving, cotton, knitting, textile and 
linen mills, store fronts, fence and metal products, 
caskets, pickles, breweries, mineral water works, 
farm specialities, waterproof clothing, furs, elastic 
stockings, ete., etc., etc.!? 


However, it would not be until after World 
War II that rapid growth returned again. 


ad 


‘The desire to encourage industry would cre- 
ate severe problems in water supply and sew- 
age disposal by 1914. In this case, it was the 
major subdivision in St. Patrick’s Ward, initi- 
ated by J.W. Lyon, which precipitated the 
problem. 

JW. Lyon was one of the most remarkable 
men to take an interest in Guelph’s business 
prospects. Born in Pennsylvania in 1848, he 
came to Canada in 1872 as a book salesman 
for the American Publishing Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut." By employing a large 
force of American salesmen, he cleared more 
than $11,000 for the firm during that 
summer—an enormous sum for the time. In 
1874, he returned to Canada to enter the book 
sales business on his own in Guelph. In 1878, 
he took a large group of salesmen with him to 
Australia to sell books, and by 1880 had 
cleared $70,000 to $80,000. Having established 
‘The World Publishing Company at Guelph, 
he published such books as The Practical Home 
Physician, Foster’s Story of the Bible and The Royal 
Path of Life. The books were manufactured for 
Lyon by printers in Toronto and, according to 
him, in the year 1884 his books made up forty 
percent of all manufactured exports from To- 
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ronto. These books he sold through commis- 
sion agents in Australia, Africa, The West In- 
dies, China, Hindustan, Ceylon and elsewhere. 

In the meantime, he and two other Guelph 
men, J.B. Armstrong and Robert Bathgate, 
purchased and rebuilt the gas works in Winni- 
peg and resold it at a $57,000 profit, After 
that, Lyon entered the real estate business in 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Fort William, and Port 
Arthur; several other locations in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia; Gary, 
Indiana; Buffalo, New York; and Toronto. 

In his Guelph land dealings, Lyon followed 
the method which had been pioneered in 
Guelph by John Galt—he gave acreages to 
large manufacturers, persuaded the City 
Council to grant them further concessions, and 
sold the land surrounding the factories to the 
workmen for residences. As Lyon said, the 
plan was a success. 











About the year 1906 I, . purchased four hundred 
acres of land partly inside and partly outside the 
City. From this land I presented sites and gave 
other inducements to secure factories. By so doing I 
secured eight factories for Guelph, giving them in 
all 120 acres of land without asking for payment of 
any kind." 


According to Lyon, these factories at their 
peak employed upwards of 2,000 men. The 
Mercury of May 4, 1914, commented on the 
water and sewage problems which arose in St. 
Partrick’s Ward: 


‘The Medical Officer of Health and the Board of 
Health have frequently drawn attention to condi- 
tions in St. Patrick's Ward, particularly since the 
population there began to increase with the coming 
of the factories. . 

When the St. Patrick’s Ward boom commenced 
the Board of Health reported on possible future 
danger. That danger is now on the verge of reality. 
At the time of the laying of the conduit scarcely any 
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people lived in that area—is now settled and daily 
growing—which is in the vicinity of the 
Works, Malleable Iron Works and Linen Mills, in 
fact between the river and the C.P.R. track west of 
Victoria Road. .. 


‘The problem, of course, had not arisen over- 
night. An article in the Mercury described the 
situation 


The residents of St. Patrick’s Ward want sewerage 
connection. According to many of them there is a 
crying need for it.... The factory owners in that 
section are beginning to lose their patience. 
Now they demand sewerage service."* 


The results of the factory owners’ demands 
resulted in the building of a mile and a quarter 
of eighteen inch pipe to take care of the needs 
of the factories."” The residential needs, how- 
ever, were not taken care of 

In July, 1915, Doctor Howitt, the Medical 
Officer of Health, gave this report to a citizens? 
group, “The Property Owners’ Protective 
Association”, which had been organized to 
fight for improved sanitation 


In my annual report of 3 years ago will be found a 
paragraph which laid stress in the fact that sooner 
or later the main conduit of the [waterworks] sys- 
tem would become infected due, to the increased 
building of houses & factories in St. Patrick’s Ward, 
which are in close proximity to the main 
conduit. ... The tests have repeatedly shown that 
leaks existed in the pipe line. The epidemic of last 
winter was of an intestinal origin (probably ani- 
mal) and the epidemic, although very many people 
were affected, was not serious, as far as loss of life 
went. .. . Had typhoid been the infection, we would 
have had a terrible epidemic & considerable loss of 
life.t# 


A careful survey of the water pipe line 
showed that Howitt was correct, that the heav- 
ily contaminated water from St. Patrick’s 
Ward was entering the line, and that the 
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Douglas Street circa 1875 looking towards St. George's Church. 
The World Publishing Company occupied the small building at extreme lef. 





Water Commission had failed to carry out the 
recommendations of the Provincial Health 
Officers.” In an emotional defence of his ac- 
tions, G.B. Ryan, Chairman of the Water 
Commission, resigned. The problem, however, 
did not originate from Ryan’s supposed negli- 
gence, but rather from the Commission’s great 
reluctance to spend money to replace porous 
pipe with iron pipe as recommended by the 
health officials. Tt was the desire to keep water 
costs at the lowest possible level that had cre- 
ated a potentially dangerous situation.” 

Ryan’s resignation, however, was not a solu- 
tion to the problem of water contamination. 
Under the Commission form of management, 














subsidization of water costs by taxation was il- 
legal, thus improvement depended upon 
higher water charges. In 1919, City Council 
took over control of the water works, and in 
December of that year, $105,000 was voted to 
renew the pipe line, while an additional 
$35,000 was voted to renew and improve 
equipment and facilities.*! 


POE 
In an introduction to Guelph’s military his- 
tory, the Mercury in 1927 wrote: 


Itis a far cry from the time of the first military ac- 
tivity in Guelph down to the present time, and it 
regrettable that the early records of the several mil- 
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itary organizations are not available for the compi- 
lation of a comprehensive review in regard to mili- 
tary matters. For at least 90 years the citizens of 
Guelph have contributed their fair share in fighting 
the battles of the Empire and in upholding the Un- 
ion Jack, and many thousands have passed through 
the ranks of the Artillery and Rifles Regiment, and 
numerous officers have been very prominent in the 
militia affairs of the Dominion of Canada.” 






From the Upper Canadian Rebellion on, 
there was an active militia battalion in Guelph 
Township. The officers of the Guelph battalion 
as reported by the Galt and Guelph Advertiser in 
1847 were: 


County oF WATERLOO 
First Battalion, comprising the Township of Guelph 
Lieutenant Colonel-William Hewat, Esq., 
Major-Captains—Geoffrey Lynch, William Alex- 
ander, William Thompson, Edward F. Hemin 
Edward Murton, George J. Grange, Esquires. 
Lieutenants—George Harvey, John C. Wilson, 
‘Thomas R.Brock, Rutherford Muttlebury, John 
Ross, Walter King, Robert Richardson, Edward 
‘Thompson, William Henry Parker, Gentlemen. 
Ensigns—Alfred Baker, Richard Greet, James 
Grace Husband, James Davie, Arthur Hogg, 
John Thomas Tracy, William Porter, James 
Cain, David Allan, Gentlemen. 
Adjutant-Ensign James Cain. 
Quart John Thorp, Gentleman. 
Surgeon—William Clarke, Esquire, M.D. 
Assistant Surgeon—Charles Jones, Gentleman.” 


Although Guelph’s officer corps appears to 
have been well organized, by 1848 the general 
public were opposed to the inconvenience of 
the annual militia training day. In November, 
1848, the officers of the whole County of 
Waterloo militia met to talk over the situation. 
After considerable discussion this motion was 
adopted: 

















Moved by Lieutenant Col. Saunders, seconded by 
Lieut. Col. Webster: That the general muster of the 
different Battalions of Militia on the 29th day of 








June annually, is exceedingly inconvenient, and 
might be dispensed with; the officers only being re- 
quired to meet and make their returns to Head 
Quarters.2# 


When the Government did not immediately 
take action on this and similar petitions from 
all over the Province, the Advertiser responded 
to the annual muster of 1849 as follows: 


Training Day.—Vhis is the day appointed for the an- 
nual training of the Militia of the Province. On 
these occasions some muster and some do not; some 
lose a whole day’s work, and in the less settled parts 
two or even three days’ work, whilst others never 
leave their occupations; but none derive one fart 
ing of benefit from this farce called drilling, whilst 
the loss of time to the country is immense. In this 
Town there will probably be 600 persons assem- 
bled, on the Market Square, and if we value the 
loss of their time and the expenditure of money at 
2s. 6d. each, it will be below the mark,—presenting 
a loss of £75 to this Township alone .. ..2° 











In 1855, the Guelph Rifles were organized 
with Captain Kingsmill, Lieutenant Higinbot- 
ham and Ensign Armstrong as officers. It was 
this unit that was called out on the twelfth of 
July, 1856, to protect the Roman Catholic 
church in the Orange Parade riots of that 
year2® 

In 1857, the Canadian Government made 
fundamental changes in its military organiza- 
tion. The mi 





ja was put on a volunteer basis, 
the Ist Waterloo Battalion became extinct, 
and the Wellington County units were reorg- 
anized as the Ist Wellington Battalion, with 
the Guelph Rifles designated as No. 1 Gompa- 
ny. On February fourteenth of that year, the 
Canada Gazette announced the names of the 
officer corps for the new battalion: 





Majors, G. Harvey, John C, Wilson; Captains, 
Edward Thompson, Wm. Henry Parker, Walter 
King, Robt. Richardson, Alfred A. Baker, Richard 








Greet, James G. Husband, Arthur Hogg and John 
Thomas Tracey; Lieutenants, W. Porter, James 
Gain, Charles Davidson, Henry Watson, Robert 
White, Thomas Watson, George Murton, Henry 
W. Peterson, John C. Allan and Nicol Kingsmill; 
Ensigns, George Tolton, Edmund Harland, James 
Webster, Jr., Colin Blyth, John C. Chadwick, Jr., 
Frederick’ J. Chadwick, Walter Murton, ‘Thomas 
Heffernan’ and Leonard Harland; Surgeon, Wil- 
liam Clarke; Assistant Surgeon, William S. Hewat; 
Adjutant, James Cain.” 





Amid the growing tension between the Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States, Guelph’s 
military men were anxious to prepare for any 
situation that might arise. In December, 1861, 
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“as a consequence of the outrage committed by 
American cruisers on the British steamer 
“Trent” meetings were held all over Welling- 
ton County in order to make arrangements for 
a possible military confrontation with the 
Americans, Acton Burrows described the 
Guelph meeting as follows: 


‘The men of Guelph were anxious to evince their 
loyalty by being prepared in case of an emergency, 
and, as had been the case on previous occasions, be 
the first to place themselves in readiness for any 
contingency, and take the van in any movement for 
the defence of the courrtry and the British Govern- 
ment. A numerously signed requisition having been 
presented to the Mayor, a public meeting was 














First Volunteer Rifle Company of Guelph, C.W., as they appeared after 
the inspection by the Baron de Rottenburg, Adjutant General of Militia, on Thursday, 
the 15th of October, 1857. Officers standing in front from leftto right are 
Adjutant Armstrong, Lieut. Higinbotham, Captain Kingsmill, and Ensign Brace, 
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called on December 17th, when the Town Hall 
was, within a few minutes of the doors being 
opened, filled to repletion, and the meeting was ac- 
cordingly adjourned to the Market Square, the 
Mayor and the speakers addressing the crowd, the 
largest ever scen at any meeting in the Town be- 
fore, from the balcony in front of the hall. The 
Mayor, in opening the proceedings said the situa- 
tion in which the two countries was placed was a 
very grave one, and the result of the dispute might 
prove very serious, but he was sure the men of 
Guelph would be ready to do their duty. If war did 
come, it was the duty of Canadian citizens to show 
that they were in a position to meet their foes with 
resolution and decision. . 2” 








Other addresse delivered by Colonel 
Webster, Honourable A.J. Fergusson, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George J. Grange, C.E, Romaine, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Saunders, George Elliott, 
John Harris and several others. The meeting 
decided to take whatever steps were necessary 
to prepare for a defence of the Town, to begin 
militia drilling throughout the County imme- 
diately, and to prepare munitions as quickly as 
possible. When the Americans released the 
Trent prisoners, Mason and Slidell, Guelph’s 
residents returned to their customary affairs, 
but the organizations created to handle the ex- 
pected American invasion were not immedi- 
ately abandoned.” 

So strongly did the Guelph’s officer corps as- 
pire to see active duty that in 1864 David 
Stirton wrote to John A. Macdonald to com- 
plain about the Government's “neglect”: 

My Dear Macdonald, 

There seems to be a great deal of disappointment 
and ill feeling entertained by our Rifle Company 
(of this Town) on account of their not being among 
those selected for active service by the Gov't. 

It is thought somewhat strange that not a single 
one is selected from the whole Military 

















District—the largest I believe in the Province. 









‘The Guelph Co. of Rifles is one of the oldest in 
the Province being the fifth or sixth in seniority. 
‘They have tendered their services on several occa- 
sions and are admitted to be in efficiency equal to if 
not superior to many of those selected. 

Ofcourse I am well aware of the difficulty which 
the Gov't have to contend with in giving satisfac- 
tion where so many are anxious to be 
employed—but I would respectfully submit that 
the claims to which I have alluded to above deserve 
some consideration. ...2 





Early in March, 1866, word reached Ot- 
tawa from secret agents in the United States 
that the Fenian Brothérhood—an organization 
of expatriate Irish rebels—was mobilizing with 
the intention of invading Canada as a means 
of striking at England. Immediately the Gov- 
ernment ordered a military alert and the 
uclph Rifles were directed to report for duty. 
On March ninth they were bound for Sarnia 
to protect the border, and later moved to St. 
Mary's and Windsor, returning home on July 
eleventh without having seen action. During 
August, a second alarm caused the Guelph 
Rifles to be called out, this time to Thorold. 
Again they served without incident and after a 
short time returned home. 

In the midst of the Fenian alarms, it was de 
cided to establish a second militia unit in 
Guelph, and on July 20, 1866, an artillery unit 
named the Guelph Garrison Battery was or- 
ganized with James Barclay as Captain in 
command. In September, 1871, this unit was 
designated as a field unit under the title of the 
Wellington Field Battery." At a later date, au- 
thority was issued to enroll an extra section at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and on the 
twenty-second of March, 1878, this section was 
increased and converted into the Ontario Field 
Battery with Captain David McCrae in com- 
mand. On March 24, 1880, the Wellington 



































Captain David McCrae, later Lieutenant Colonel, 
father ofthe poet John McCrae 


and Ontario Field Batteries were combined to 
form the First Provisional Brigade, with Major 
AH, Macdonald in command, Later on the 
brigade became the Ist Brigade, C.F.A., and 
the batteries were designated as the 11th Bat- 
tery, dating from July 20th, 1866, and the 16th 
Battery, dating from March 22nd, 1878. 

In 1867, the Guelph Town Council under- 
took the building of a drill shed for the use of 
the Rifle Company. Initially a grandiose 
building was planned measuring some 300 by 
80 feet, but ultimately this was rejected and a 
simpler building costing $2,000 was erected. 
In 1873, the Town of Guelph Directory gave this 
description of the loca! militia units: 


30th Wellington Battalion 
Headquarters at Guelph. Staff officers—Colonel 
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Clarke; Sen. Major, John A. McMillan; Jun. Ma- 
jor, James Armstrong; Adjutant, A. McBride; 
Paymaster, McGregor; Quartermaster, E. Har- 
vey; Surgeon, Dr, Orton, Fergus; Chaplain, Rev. 
Wm. S. Ball, 


No. I Company Infantry 
This Company of Rifles is the oldest in Ontario, 
having been organized in March of 1856. It has a 
complement of 53 men, and is one of the best com- 
panies in the Province. The commissioned officers 
are: Captain, Geo. Bruce, V.B.; Ist Lieutenant, 
John Hooper; Ensign, John Cleghorn, The non- 
‘commissioned officers are: Sergt-Major, G.W. Por- 
ter; Color-Sergt. Keith! Sergt. Thrap; Sergt. Col- 
son; Corporals Pearce, Clay and Keeling; Lance- 
Corpl. Porter. 

Meet for drill on ‘Thursday evening, at 8 o'clock. 





Wellington Field Battery of Artillery 
Headquarters at Guelph. The Company was gazet- 
ted as a Garrison Battery 20th July, 1866, and was 
changed to a Field Battery 13th Sept., 1871. 
Establishment—4 officers, 1 assistant-surgeon, 17 
non-commissioned officers, 56 gunners and drivers 
and 55 horses. There is a detachment of two guns at 
Morriston, 9 miles from Guelph. The commissioned 
officers are: Captain A.H. Macdonald, MS., G.S.; 
Ist Lieutenant D, McCrae, M.S.; Ist Lieutenant 
William Nicoll, M.S., G.S.; Assistant-Surgeon A.A. 
Macdonald, MS., G.S., M.B., MR.GP. & S. Ed’g. 
The non-commissioned officers are: Sergeant-Ma- 
jor C. Knowles, GS; Sergeants, Sully, G. 
McNaughton, G.S.; Murchison, GS; J 
McNaughton, G.S.; Corporals, H. Sorby, G.8.; W. 
Young, GS.; H. Thatcher, GS.; Elliott; D.H. 
McNaughton; Bombardiers, Marsh, G.S.; Fraser; 
Vincent; H. McDermid; Quarter-Master, Sergeant 
Marshall; Farrier, Sergeant Spiers, V.S.; Orderly 
Room Clerk, Sergeant H. Vincent; Hospital Ser- 
geant, C. Carthew; Trumpeter, Walter 
Macdonald.” 




















In 1894, this description of the Wellington 
County Militia was given by the Guelph Mercury: 


‘The First Brigade of Field Artillery, Guelph, Lt- 
Col. Macdonald commanding, contains two batter 
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ies, A and B, the latter composed largely of O.A.C. 
students. These are the most efficient batteries in 
the Dominion, having won the general efficiency 
cup eight times within the past ten years, and pos- 
sessing an extensive collection of beautiful trophies. 

he brigade has always a representative on the Bis- 
ley team. The 30th Wellington Battalion of Rifles, 
with band and headquarters at Guelph, is the larg- 
est rural battalion in the Province, having ten 
companies.%* 





‘The militia also enjoyed an active social life 
and the local newspapers reported details of 
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“Shout, shout, shout, ye loyal Britons! 

Cheer up, let the rabble come, 

For beneath the Union Jack 

We will drive the Fenians back, 

And we'll fight for our beloved Canadian home.” 


Quoting these words, The Guelph Daily Herald 
on March 10, 1891, carried the story of a compli- 
mentary dinner tendered the veterans who fought 
against the Fenian Raiders in 1866, by Col. Higin- 
botham and Capt. Bruce, on the evening of Mon- 
day, March 9, - 
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1st Brigade Field Artillery, 1880 








Speeches were delivered by the chairman and by 
Col. Macdonald, Major Hood, Capt. Thompson, 
Quarter Master Mann and Bugler Dyson. Nearly 
all present had a few words to say, and joined in 
several lively songs..., The editor of the Herald 
had even written a poem, “The Volunteers of 
Canada”, and this was read during the evening. All 
pronounced the dinner a great success." 


When England issued the call for volunteers 
for the South African War in October, 1899, 
five local residents, Lorne Walker, W. Wiggan, 
Joseph Bruce, J. Fitzpatrick and Samuel Bar- 
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ber volunteered. Walker and Wigan were ac- 
cepted among the: 1000-man Canadian 
quota,” and later Barber went to South Africa 
as well. In all, some 28 Guelph residents would 
ultimately see service in the Boer War.* 
Between the Boer War and World War I, 
several important changes were made in 
Guelph’s militia arrangements. Acting at the 
request of Colonel Biggar, the Quartermaster 
General of Ganada, Colonel White undertook 
the formation of a local Army Service Corps. 
By 1903, some 200 men had joined to form 





‘The Guelph Armoury. 
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Company No. I, A.S.C. Colonel White com- 
manded the Company for five years, when 
Major E.C. O’Brien took over. 

The most noticeable change in Guelph, 
however, was the construction of an imposing 
new armoury. The Federal estimates of 1903 
allocated $10,000 for preliminary work, and 
actual construction began in 1906. It was not 
until 1909, however, that the new building was 
complete. With its castellated facade, it was 
one of the most imposing armouries in the Do- 
minion. In December of that year, the Mercury 
repeated proudly the words of one important 
obs 











ver: 


“You have not an Armoury here, you have a 
palace.” This was the expression made this morn- 


ing to the military officers by the New District 
Officer Commanding, Col. Hodgins of London, 
afier he had gone through the handsome and elab- 
orate military building. . .. Col. Hodgins coincides 
with the opinion that the building, which is now all 
but completed, compares very favorably with any 
armoury in the country. 





The total cost was almost $150,000, an enor- 
mous sum for the time 

The declaration of war by Great Britain in 
August, 1914, elicited in Guelph as always an 
enthusiastic response to the call to arms and 
members of Guelph’s militia immediately en- 








listed in the regular army. On the first day of 


the call, August eighth, nearly 115 volunteers 
signed up, and on the twentieth, the first squad 
left Guelph for Camp Valcartier. In Septem- 











The 11th Field Artillery leaving Guelph in 1915 for overseas duty under the command 
of Lieutenant George Drew during the First World War, 1914-1918. 








ber the local Army and Navy veterans of 
Guelph formed a home guard unit, and forty- 
five names were immediately placed on the 
roll. 

Shortly after war was declared, the whole 
tone of local social life appeared to change and 
the streets filled with uniforms. Acting under 
orders from the Canadian War Department, 
the Guelph police seized all amateur radi 
broadcasting sets in the area. The following 
story was reported by the Mercury: 


Puslinch Man is Owner of a Good Wireless Plant. 

Chief Randall has Seized Three of Them to Date. 

In Good Shape. Capable of Receiving Messages 

Over Long Distance. 

Chief Randall motored out to Mr. RF. Howitt’s 
farm in Puslinch ‘Tp. on Wednesday afternoon and 
seized a wireless apparatus which had been 
stalled on his farm. He is a wireless enthusiast. The 
apparatus seized was most complete, and was one 
of the finest in this section of the country. Mr. How- 
itt who operated this machine is an amateur. The 
Chief also took charge of a machine in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hutcheon of the Bank of Montreal. It 
was a small one, not fully equipped, which had 
been placed in Mr. Hutcheon’s hands by Scout 
Master Street, when he left the City, and had for- 
merly been used for boy scout purposes.“° 











In actual fact, the radio sets had been 
turned over voluntarily, and in one case the 
owner had offered to accompany the set over- 
seas as its operator." 

In addition to Wellington County's two 
original battalions, the Government, in 1915, 
asked the County to raise a third, the 153rd. 
‘This work was begun on December first, 1915, 
under the leadership of Judge Hayes, honorary 
president; James Beattie, Fergus, president, 
and Alderman H. Westoby, of Guelph, secre- 
tary. The commander of the new battalion was 
Lieutenant-Colonel J.J. Craig.® On April 25, 
1917, the 153rd left for overseas.” By the time 
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the local recruiting office was closed on March 
15, 1918, some 5,610 men had been examined, 
and 3,328 were accepted for service. 

Guelph’s residents also contributed gener- 
ously to campaign fund drives, The most im- 
portant of these was conducted on behalf of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund, which was designed 
to: 

Provide a fund for the assistance, in case of need, of 
the wives, children and dependent relatives of 
officers and men, residents of Canada, who, during 
the present war, may be_on active service with the 


naval and military forces of the British Empire and 
Great Britain’s allies." 





The official history of the Canadian Patri- 
otic Fund Association gives this account of 
their success in Guelph: 





Organized carly in the month of September, 1914, 
the Patriotic Association at Guelph was from the 
first affiliated with the national body, and, in the 
course of its existence, has both raised and admis 
tered large sums of money. It is one of the few 
branches of which the officials have remained un- 
changed until the present time [1919], J.M. Taylor, 
L. Goldie and C.L. Dunbar having held the respec- 
tive offices of president, treasurer and secretary con- 
tinuously. The success of the Fund at Guelph may 
be said to be due almost entirely to the efforts and 
ability of these three gentlemen. 

The citizens of Guelph responded most heartily 
to the several appeals of the committee and the na- 
tional treasury was enriched to the extent of 
$252,223.06 up to March 31, 1919. Against this, the 
sum of $160,324.47 was advanced for the needs of 
soldiers’ dependents in that city, 465 families re- 
ceiving assistance for shorter or longer periods. De- 
spite the amount of work entailed every month in 
administering money among so many families it 
was all done gratuitously, the bulk of the clerical 
work being faithfully discharged by the Misses 
McTague and Clark. 

‘The committee at Guelph carly perceived the 
value of a Ladies’ Auxiliary for visiting families, in- 
vestigating applications and giving to the benefici 
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aries the advice that was so often needed, and a 
large number of ladies were organized for that work 
under the presidency of Mrs. P. Savage. The com- 
mittee also adopted the suggestion of the national 
executive committee that arrangements should be 
made whereby soldiers’ dependents should be as- 
sured of a supply of coal during the winters of 1916- 
17 and 1917-18.%2 











Although a steady stream of wounded and 
discharged soldiers began to return to Guelph 
from 1917 on, it was not until August, 1919, 
that the City held its official salute to the re- 
turned soldiers. The Mercury described that 
day’s fe as follows: 








Returned men held a gala day and all Guelph 
made merry on August 20, 1919, when thousands of 
citizens turned out to witness the great homecom- 
ing parade of the veterans of the Great War. Fully 
fifteen thousand people lined the route of parade, 
from the City Hall to Exhibition Park, and as the 
veterans marched past with military precision, they 
were greeted with wild enthusiasm by the cheering 
multitudes. Arrived at the Exhibition Park the six 
companies of men marched past the reviewing sta- 
tion with perfect step. .. It was the greatest day of 
reunion ever held in the City. After the review the 
men gathered around the band stand, where Major 
General Macdonnell spoke briefly to them, compli- 
menting them and complimenting Guelph for the 
fine parade and for the magnificent turnout. There 
was a great representation of industrial floats in the 
parade, and a hundred decorated automobiles that 
won admiration from the spectators. .. 2 





In addition to the parade, there were ball 
games, Highland dancing and music by sev- 
cral bands. To top off the day, some fifteen 
hundred men were served a banquet in the ar~ 
moury 

In 1921 the Guelph War Memorial Associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of considering 
ways and means of erecting a memorial in the 
City of Guelph in honour of those who fell dur- 








The Guelph War Memorial in Trafalgar Square 


ing the War of 1914-1918. 
officers were elected 
Vice-President, Mr 
George A. Drew. 

‘A competition for the design of the memo- 
rial was held in 1923, and thirty-one designs 
were entered. First prize, the commission to do 
the work, was awarded to Mr. Alfred Howell, 
Principal of Central Technical School of 
Toronto. 

In 1926 a grant of $7,000 was received to- 
wards the proposed memorial, and a contract 
concluded with Mr. Howell." The cenotaph 
was erected in Trafalgar Square in time for 
Guelph’s 100th Anniversary Celebrations in 
1927. 


‘The following 
President, H. Westoby; 
Dobson; Secretary, 








roe 


Although trade unions, as such, did not ap- 
in Guelph until the late 1860's, there 
were occasional examples of labour organiza- 
tion before that date, Labourers on the Grand 
Trunk had struck several times between 1853 

















and 1856 for higher wages. In reporting the 
first of these events, the editor of the Guelph 
Advertiser commented: 





During the present week there has been a general 
turn-out amongst the men working on the railway 
in the neighborhood of this ‘Town, and after the 
contractor had agreed to pay a dollar a day the 
men then claimed to work only ten hours for a 
day's work. What will be the result we cannot say. 

‘The Contractors of the Grand ‘Trunk Railway 
have taken the only course open to them, in bring- 
ng over several thousand laborers, masons and 
engineers.” 








As the Grand Trunk’s labourers were only 
in the area for a short time, these strikes had 
little lasting effect on the labour situation in 
Guelph. 

The first labour agitation to occur in 
Guelph was due to a group of retail clerks at- 
tempting to reduce the number of hours they 
were required to work, In January, 1855, the 
following letter appeared in the Guelph 
Advertiser announcing the new association: 








EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION 
‘Sir-—Last Monday evening, the clerks of the differ- 
ent establishments in Guelph, met at the British 
Hotel, to determine upon the best way of bringing 
about an early closing movement. As there is little 
or no business done in any store after the hour of 
seven o’clock, they thought it advisable to endeav- 
our to induce the Merchants to close their different 
places of business at seven instead of eight o'clock, 
as has been hitherto done. A deputation of three of 
their number was therefore sent to call upon the 
merchants, to try to persuade them to combine with 
their young men in carrying out a movement as be- 
neficial to themselves as to those in their employ- 
ment. Without hesitation, all the storekeepers 
agreed, with the exception of three, from whom no 
definite answer could be obtained. The clerks as 
sembled a second time on Wednesday evening, to 
hear the report of the deputation; and as it was so 
very satisfactory, they formed themselves into a so- 
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ciety called the Guelph Young Men's Early Closing 
Association, in order that their measures might be 
carried out more successfully." 

The three holdout merchants, however, 
proved to be a severe stumbling block. As long 
as any merchant remained open, all his com- 
petitors were forced to do so as well. In the 
end, the movement for shorter hours failed be- 
cause all the merchants would not agree, and 
the Guelph Young Men’s Early Closing Asso- 
ciation soon disbanded. The issue of shorter 
hours was taken up once more in 1872, but 
again failed to gain general acceptance.” 

The first body of workmen to establish a un- 
ion in Guelph were the shoemakers. Their or- 
ganization, the Knights of St. Crispin, Guelph 
Lodge, No. 202, was organized in 1869. It was, 
however, far different in principle than later 

















“Sam Tauwse”, a pine leprechaun carved in 1858 
by Douglas Bruce, and used as a shoe display figure 
in the Boot and Shoe establishment of William Tavese, 
Day's Block, Market Square 
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union organizations. Its membership consisted 
of the skilled journeymen shoemakers of 
Guelph who worked in the many shoemaking 
establishments. Its primary function was to 
maintain a pension and welfare fund for its 
members, inform them of job opportunities 
and unfair employers throughout North Amer 
ica, and to supervise wages and employment 
conditions. Since its membership, as skilled 
workmen, viewed themselves as responsible 
members of society, they preferred to boycott 
unfair employers rather than strike—a weapon 
used only as a last resort, As time passed, other 
skilled workmen such as carpenters, iron mold- 
ers and coopers formed similar unions, but 
none were particularly active 

In the economic crisis of 1896-1897, local 
employers attempted to maintain the profita~ 
bility of their enterprises by a reduction in 
wages. The Mercury outlined the events at one 
of these plants, the Bell Organ and Piano 
Company: 











A crisis was threatened at the Bell Organ and Pi 
ano Company on Friday, September 24, 1897, 
when trouble which had been brewing between the 
employees and management for some time threat- 
ened to develop into something of a more serious 
nature. ‘The cause of the trouble was an eight per 
cent cut in wages all round, and the employees 
afier making appeals to Mr. Bell, the then general 
manager, was referred to the old country board 
[ie., the Board of Directors of the British Head 
Office], but the onus was placed on the manage- 
ment, and with this decision the men decided that 
they Would receive their old wages or walk out on 
strike. Mr. Bell refused to make any concessions 
after receiving a document signed by 200 of the 
workers, and the men, with the exception of the 
varnishers and polishers, decided to remain at work 
until October 3.5 








In the end the men capitulated and ac- 
cepted Bell’s terms, 





The failure of the various trade unions in 


Guelph to prevent reductions in wages did, 
however, have one concrete result: it brought 
about the establishment of a Trades and Lab- 
our Council in Guelph in 1898. In 1912 that 
body summarized their activities as follows: 


The above Council came into being in the year 
1898, securing its charter from the Dominion 
‘Trades and Labor Congress, there being thirteen 
local unions affiliated. Bro. E.J. Corman, of the 
Iron Molders’ Union was its first President, his suc 
cessors being: Edward Powers, 1899; C.W. Dawson, 
1900; Joseph Dandeno, 1901-2; A.A. Anderson, 
1903; Wm. Drever, 1904; O.R. Wallace, 1905; J.C 
McKenzie, 1906; Frank Howard, 1907; Thos. 
Hall, 1908-9-10; Harry Thatcher, 1911; Wm. Par- 
ker, 1912. 

Since its inception the Council has more than 
justified its existence, having taken an active inter- 
cst in all matters appertaining to the welfare of the 
wage-worker. Its activities have not been confined 
to the betterment of the organized worker only; but 
have been freely given to all movements stretching 
out for the public good.*! 











Nor wer 





e these claims exaggerated. As 
Guelph’s newspapers showed, the local Trades 
and Labor Council, as the voice of labour, was 
active not only in matters relating to working 
conditions, but in political, commercial: and 
cultural matters as well. 

In the period 1902 to 1914 leading unionists 
hoped to persuade both the growing number of 
industrial employees, and the public at large, 
to support unions through the purchase of 
“union label” goods. E.W.A. O'Dell, Cana- 
dian representative of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union explained this policy to a 
Mercury reporter in October, 1902: 























Mr. O'Dell reports business is very good in the boot 
and shoe line and states that there is a growing de- 
mand for union stamped shoes in Canada. The pol- 
icy of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Mr. 
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A view of the Bank of Montreal showing the Guelph Co-operative 
Association stores on Quebec Street at the left 


O'Dell says, is meeting with great favor. In the 
drawing up of agreements between the firms and 
the union this organization has practically made 
strikes and lockouts an impossibility in union shops. 
“When we grant the use of our stamp to a 
manufacturer”, he says, “we enter into an agree- 
ment by a signed contract that there shall be no 
strike or lockout, and that all questions of labor 
which cannot be settled by mutual agreement shall 
be submitted to a board of arbitration, and the de- 
cision of this board shall be final and binding upon 
the employer, the union and the employees.” The 
union is steadily growing Mr. O'Dell states. 

It might just be mentioned here that the Presi- 
dent, John F, Tobin, and Secretary Charles Bain, 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, are both old 





h boys, the President being born and raised 





The second major result of trade union ac- 
tivity in Guelph was the creation of the 
Guelph Co-operative Association in 1902. Two 
years after this association was formed, it be- 
gan its own retail operations, and quickly at- 
tracted members from all walks of life. In fact, 
by 1908, it could no longer be described as a 
“union” activity. The Guelph Mercury Industrial 
Souvenir, of 1908, gave this description of the 
co-operative store’s management and success: 














Under this system the necessities and luxuries of life 
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Piano and Organ Workers Union No. 34, organized March 21st, 1902 
‘Tor Row: W. Triggs, Bert Foltz, C. Hodgkins. MIDDLE ROW: W. Lansing, B. Howse, W. Stephens, J. Smith, BOTTOM 
ROW: Alex. Gross, Treas., J.P. Mann, Vice Pres., C.L,J. Camidge, President, G. Cutting, Rec. Sec., W. Drever, Fin. Sec 
The first Piano Makers Union organized in Canada. The members of this Union were all employees of the Bell Piano 
and Organ Co. Makers of the famous “Bell” Piano, “Built to last a life-time.” 


are secured at a trifle over cost to the shareholders, [TLC] Platform of Principles 
as the goods are bought in large quantities from 








first hands, thus avoiding the middleman and sav- |. Free compulsory education. 

ing his profits. The Guelph Co-operative Associa. 2 Legal working day of eight hours, and six days 
tion, Limited, was organized in 1904, and is com- to a week. f 

posed of between 300 and 400 shareholders, wage 3 Government inspection of all industries, 


Earners of the City. They own and operate two The abolition of the contract system on all 





large stores at 39 and 41 Quebec Street, in each of public works. 
sahich they ecuiy this ee 5. A minimum living wage, based on local con: 
‘ ditions. 
‘The “Co-op” did much to reduce the cost of 6. Public ownership of all franchises, such as 
living for Guelph’s residents and to ensure railways, telegraphs, telephones, water-works, 
lighting, ete. 


price competition among Guelph’s merchants. 

The platform of the T.L.C. in 1912 shows 
the breadth of interest it had developed in just 
fourteen years: 


7. Tax reform, by lessening taxation on industry 

and increasing it on land values. 

Abolition of the Dominion Senate. 

Exclusion of all Orientals. | 








10. ‘The Union Label to be placed on all manu- 
factured goods, where practicable, and on all 
government and municipal supplies. 

11, Abolition of child labor by children under 
fourteen years of age; and of female labor in 
all branches of industrial life, such as mines, 
workshops, factories, etc. 

12. Abolition of property qualification for all pub- 
lie offic 

13, Voluntary arbitration of labor disputes. 

14. Proportional representation with grouped 
constituencies and abolition of municipal 
wards. 

15. Direct legislation through the initiative and 
referendum. 

16. Prohibition of prison labor in competition 
with free labor. 








Although some of these principles were 
dropped, many still remain the goals of the 
trade union movement. 

From 1900 on, as a series of confrontations 
developed between local unions and factory 
owners, the Guelph T.L.C. became actively 
volved in politics both at the municipal and 
national level. Delegations appeared regularly 
at City Council meetings to give labour’s point 
of view and to request concessions for “working 
people.” Among the most active of the political 
leaders of the local ‘T.L.C. were a number of 
self-proclaimed “Socialists” who, as time went 
on, achieved considerable influence. 

Until World War I the newspapers in 
Guelph took a rather tolerant, if suspicious 
view of the Socialists, but with the outbreak of 
war, this attitude changed. One of the 
Socialists’ demands was that Canada refrain 
from entering the war (a view shared by the 
Christian Guardian, a leading Methodist news- 
paper.) When the local Socialists continued to 
oppose Canada’s deepening war involvement, 
feelings in Guelph against them ran high. The 
‘Mercury reported on such an incident in 1917: 
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‘There were some lively doings on the streets of 
Guelph on the night of June 1, 1917, following an 
anti-conscription meeting, held in the Trades and 
Labor Hall. The members of the 64th Battery, and 
some of the returned soldiers, together with many 
civilians, decided that the Socialists should be fur- 
ther entertained. A number of them were accord- 
ingly lined up at the head of the procession, and 
made to lead the parade up Wyndham Street. 
When the Opera House was reached, a move was 
made to take possession of the House, and place the 
Socialists on the stage, so that everybody could get 
a good view of them. ‘The idea did not altogether 
appeal to the manager of the theatre, and he and 
the police prevailed upon the soldiers not to do this. 
‘The march was then begun back down town. At 
the front of the King Edward Hotel, a large blanket 
was producted, and three of the most prominent 
leaders of the Socialists were introduced into the 
delightful little game of being tossed high in the air 
from the blanket. At the conclusion of this. .. . they 
were also forced to give “three cheers for 
conscription.” 














With the Socialists intimidated by such dis- 
plays, local attention was drawn to the Jesuit 
Novitiate situated some three miles north of 
the City. 

When the Military Service Act (Conscrip- 
tion Act)® was given Royal assent on August 
29, 1917, one clause caused considerable re- 
sentment. According to the Act theological stu- 
dents were liable for conscription, whereas 
“Clergy, including members of any recognized 





order of an_ exclusively religious charac- 
ter...” were not. Thus, as novice Jesuits 
were members of such an order, they were not 
liable for military service. ‘This “injustice” dis- 
turbed local Protestants and strong protests 
against the Act were made to the Government. 

More seriously, rumours began to circulate 
that a number of Catholics who would other- 
wise have been liable for service had entered 
Novitiates to escape military duty, and that 
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‘one of these was Marcus Doherty, son of 
Charles Doherty, the Minister of Justice and 
the only Catholic in the Borden Cabinet.® As 
time passed, these rumours became even more 
exaggerated. One Guelph resident claimed 
that he had seen cannons and munitions being 
brought into the Novitiate, while others 
claimed that the Jesuits had constructed a net- 
work of tunnels into the City proper. In this 
climate of suspicion, the military authorities 
decided to stage an inspection of such institu- 
tions, 

On the night of June 7, 1918, an armed unit 
of Dominion and Military Police from Lon- 
don, Ontario, under the leadership of Inspec- 
tor Minard and Assistant Provost Marshal 
A.C. Macauley raided the Novitiate and de- 
tained and questioned three novices including 
Marcus Doherty. At this time, Macauley had, 
by telephone, been ordered to leave the prem- 
ises by Doherty’s father, the J Minister, 
but had refused. Recognizing that such a raid 
might create a national uproar and revive reli- 
gious antagonisms between Prostestants and 
Catholics, Charles Doherty ordered that strict 
censorship be imposed.”® In an attempt to pre- 
vent ill feeling amongst Catholics, Macauley 
and his superior, Colonel Godson-Godson, 
were ordered to go to the Novitiate and apolo- 
gize to Father Bourque, while General Mew- 
burn, the Minister of Militia wrote: 

















Words can’t express to you my deep regret of the 
action taken by the Deputy Provost Marshal, Capt. 
Macauley, on the evening of the 7th. 

‘My attention was called to this matter on my ar- 
rival in Ottawa this a.m., and I find that my A.G 
has taken immediate action for a most thorough in- 
vestigation, and if the facts are as stated in your let- 
ter, which, of course, I do not doubt, I can assure 
you that the error in judgment committed by this 
officer will be dealt with in a proper way, as I will 














Lieut, George A. Drew, Mayor, Guelph 1925. 


not tolerate any such action on the part of any mili 
tary officer so far as the operation of the Military 
Service Act is concerned.’ 


On June twentieth, in order to reduce ten- 
sion, Captain Macauley was transferred to 
Winnipeg.” 

Meanwhile, the Guelph Ministerial Associ- 
ation, led by Reverend W.D. Spence, the pres- 
ident, believing that the publication ban was a 
tactic to protect Catholic draft evaders from 
exposure and Charles Doherty from embar- 
rassment, decided to breach the ban. When 
Doherty imposed the news blackout, the Re- 
verend Spence sent this telegram to him: 
Protestant ministers of Guelph have learned from 
the authorities all details pertaining to the visit of 























the soldiers to the Guelph Novitiate. We also learn 
that the censor has forbidden publication of the 
facts. We do not propose submitting to any such 
Kaiserism and intend to hold public meetings and 
make known all the facts, expose the names, and 
demand justice.” 





On the following Sunday, the matter was 
discussed from the pulpits of many Protestant 
churches,” and strong attacks made upon the 
tial” treatment of the Jesuit novices. 
Faced with this opposition, the Government 
lifted the publication ban on June twentieth.” 

When the news of the raid was made public 
it created a national sensation. Journalists 
flocked to Guelph and major newspapers eve- 
rywhere made it headline news. Within days, 
however, although the Guelph Ministerial 
Association continued to hint at “revelations” 
still to come, it became clear that all the ram- 
ours and fears had been unfounded. None of 
the novices were liable for military service and 
no laws had been broken. 

In an effort to reduce tension Prime Minis- 
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ter Borden removed Doherty from the sensitive 


Justice post to the Post Office’ and General 


Mewburn was sent overseas. The Jesuit Order 
replaced Father Bourque with a new rector, 
Reverend Joseph Leachy.” Finally a public 
enquiry was ordered, and by the end of sum- 
mer only an occasional reference could be 
found. 

In September, 1919, the promised public 
hearing was held, but by now it was of little 
public importance. After making headlines for 
a few days, the hearings terminated quietly 
with the complete exoneration of everyone ex- 
cept Captain Macauley who, it was claimed, 
had exceeded his orders.” 

For Guelph’s residents, the affair of the raid 
had been both painful and embarrassing 
However, with the return of prosperity in the 
early nineteen twenties, tensions lessened, and 
civic calm returned. It had been a difficult pe- 
riod, but the memories of conflict and bitter- 
ness faded as the City approached its one-hun- 
dredth birthday 

























































































Curling on the Speed River near Allan’s Dam, 
from an oil painting by Evan Macdonald. (Courtesy Guelph Curling Club) 
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Reflections on the 
First Century 








With the Armistice of November 11, 1918, 
ending World War I, and the Centennial of 
the City’s founding approaching, it was a time 
of reflection upon the past and the reasserting 
of values. This renewed interest in the past and 
its meaning to Guelph’s residents took many 
forms, Long time residents were tracked down 
and asked to write their memoirs for the Cen- 
tennial Edition of the Mercury, famous sons 
such as Edward Johnson,' the internationally 
known tenor, were eulogized, and_ historic 
buildings were identified and documented. 
‘The Priory, Guelph’s first. major building, 
however, had a sad ending 

After the departure of John Galt, the Priory 
continued to serve as an office and temporary 
living quarters for the Canada Company and 
its officials until 1831, In that year it was taken 
over by Captain Strange, who lived there until 
1838, when ownership passed to William Al- 
lan, proprietor of the adjacent mill, and in 
turn to his son, David. In 1878, Allan’s Mill 
and the Priory were taken over by David 
Spence, and finally in 1887 the Priory was 
converted into a station for the Guelph Junc- 
tion Railway.? 

Concern about the preservation of the 


























Zolonel John McCrae, 
soldier-poet-physician. 
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Priory as a link to Guelph’s past had been 
shown as early as 1877, when Robert Thomp- 
son had pointed out in his history of Guelph 
that only four of the 1827 buildings remained. 
As the Priory fell increasingly into disrepair, 
public opinion appears to have been divided as 
to its future. While some voiced concern about 
the loss of this obvious link to John Galt and 
Guelph’s past, others fearful that passengers 
disembarking from the C.P.R. trains would re- 
ceive a poor impression of Guelph, felt that the 
building should be demolished and replaced 
with a more modern structure. 

When the C.P.R. built the Guelph to Gode- 
rich extension of the Guelph Junction Rail- 
way, it was proposed that the Priory should be 
torn down and replaced by a brick and stone 
building costing some $40,000.4 Although the 
project was not undertaken at that time, the 
prospect that the Priory might be razed drew a 
response from as far away as Glasgow, Scot- 
land. In October, 1905, Guelph’s Mayor, 
George Sleeman, received the following com- 
munication: 








As a townsman of John Galt, Canadian Pioneer 
and Novelist, I have been interested in a report 
which has reached Scotland that Galt’s house at 
Guelph is about to be demolished. Can you inform 
ne if this is true? and if'so, will you kindly supply 
me with any available information on the subject. 
It would be a further obligement if you could let me 
have a picture of Galt’s threatened Guelph house 
In return I will be glad to send a photograph of the 
house in which Galt was born in Irvine, Scotland? 














The Mercury, on printing this letter, re- 
marked that Mayor Sleeman was “one of the 
many citizens who hope that the old landmark 
will not be disturbed.”* 

Although nothing came of the original pro- 
posal to replace the Priory with a modern sta~ 
tion, pressure began to be placed upon the 








C.P.R. to carry out its promise. This came to a 
head in May, 1908: 


An important conference was held yesterday after- 
noon between the members of the Ry. and Manu- 
facturing Committee [of City Council], Mr. Wm. 
Bell and Col. Macdonald, of the Guelph Junction 
Board, and Mr. G.B. Ryan, chairman of the Ry. 
Committee of the Board of ‘Trade. ‘The important 
matter discussed was the possibility of improve- 
ments in the service and accommodation of the 
GP.R. As a result of deliberations, a committee to 
interview the head officials of the C.P.R. was se- 
lected as follows: Messrs. Bell, Macdonald and J. 
Kennedy, for the Guelph Junction Board; Mr. 
H.C. Scholfield, G.B. Ryan and Lindsay Torrance, 
for the Board of Trade; Mayor Newstead, Ald 
Simpson and Ald. Penfold for the Council. ... The 
deputation will urge upon the officials that the 
service should be improved..., [and] that the 
C.P.R. should carry out its promise and erect a new 
station here. In case this is done, the deputation 
will give assurance of a very large increase in 
business.” 














The G.P.R. decided to comply with 
Guelph’s wishes, and by October, 1910, work- 
men had commenced the building of the new 
station near the Eramosa Road bridge.’ As 
the time approached for the Priory to be de- 
molished, a few of Guelph’s residents, led by 
George Sleeman, tried to save the building. 
Unfortunately, neither the C.P.R. nor the City 
were interested and it appeared that the build- 
ing was doomed. At this point, after protracted 
negotiations, ex-Mayor George Sleeman pur- 
chased the building from the G.P.R., and 
moved the two wings to his home on Waterloo 
‘Avenue. He also persuaded the City to allow 
him to move the main structure to a vacant lot 
close to its original site until a permanent 
home could be found. This move was com- 
pleted in November, 1911.° The Priory stood 
on this site until 1926. 

Although there appeared to be little general 
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The new Canadian Pacific Railway Company station in Trafalgar Square. 
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interest in preserving the Priory, from time to 
time there was evidence that the building and 
its significance had not been forgotten. Imme- 
diately after World War I two major proposals 
were put forward, but neither of these gained 
widespread support. The first, from President 
GE. Creelman of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, suggested that if public support were 
forthcoming, the Priory could be moved to the 
O.A.C. grounds, where it would be turned into 
a museum." The second proposal was put for- 
ward by the Guelph Horticultural Society, but 
there again the main problem was money: 








At a meeting of the Horticultural Society held last 
evening. ..there was considerable discussion re- 
garding the old Priory Building, better known as, 
the first house in Guelph. The Society are willing to 
undertake all the work in connection with fixing 
the old building up if the citizens will back them up 
with the funds. The Horticultural Society is not a 
wealthy organization but they feel it is up to them 
to take this matter in hand, and with some finan- 
cial assistance from the citizens, could convert the 
old log cabin into a picturesque building sur- 
rounded by beauty. The President, Mr. H. Occo- 
more, will interview Mr. Geo. Sleeman, the owner 
of the building regarding the proposed plans."! 











Although Sleeman was enthusiastic, none of 
the more influential civic groups offered to as- 
sist and the project quickly died. 

By 1922, the dilapidated state of the Priory 
began to draw the attention of other centres. 
In May of that year the London Advertiser (On- 
tario) made this wry comment: 





Guelph has one spot that is dear to its heart, and 
that is an old log house that tradition says is the 
first place erected in that snug little city. . ..It was 
going to get the deuce a few years ago but kindlier 
minds prevailed and the cry of “Spare that Shanty” 
won out, but its last days have not been its 
proudest... .’s tough when an old log house lives, 
to be real old to have to get shunted off on a side 


street and never have folks come around to say 


“Oh, look at that”. 
Cruel? 


= Cruel, that’s what it is. 


Deeply stung by this ridicule of Guelph’s 
lack of concern for its historical beginnings, 
both the Guelph Mercury and some of the resi- 
dents began to reconsider their previous indi- 
ference to the fate of the Priory. A few weeks 
after the London Advertiser's article appeared, 
the Mercury made this editorial comment: 








A Large Donation:—Announcement is made this 
morning that a splendid donation of a check for 
$250.00 has been received from Mr. Wm. Higin- 
botham, the former well known Guelphite, to be 
used in connection with the restoration of the old 
Priory Building, Guelph’s first house. Mr. Higin- 
botham is keenly interested in preserving this his- 
torical relic of the Royal City, and states that as 
preparations will soon be under way for the cele- 
bration of Guelph’s Centennial, it would not be 
complete unless the old Building was properly re- 
stored for the event." 








With both the Mercury and men of the status 
of Mr, Higinbotham supporting the restora- 
tion of the Priory, City Council again consid 
cred the matter, but no action was taken. Left 
unattended, the rain soon penetrated the roof 
and much of the structure rotted, In February, 
1926, the City Building Inspector, concerned 
that someone might be injured, condemned 
the building. The Mercury commented 








Now that the Building Inspector has condemned 
the Old Priory Building, it has been suggested that 
some of the material in the structure be utilized in 
making a miniature replica of the building and 
that it be placed in one of the parks as a memento 
of the founder of the City, John Galt, who erected 
it, Inspector Scroggie states that there are a few of 
the logs that are still fairly sound, the rafters are 
still fit for use and the window casings and two of 
the doors are not beyond repair. The building as it 
stands is dangerous and will have to be torn down."* 











Immediately a committee composed of 
W.A. Cowan, Doctor N. Wallace, Sheriff Al- 
lan and Roswell Goldie was struck in a last at- 
tempt to save the building, but it was in vain. 
In 1957 Cowan described his efforts: 





We had quite a few meetings, some in the City Hall 
and others in the County Court House... ., and our 
‘commitice had even a contractor named Ibbotson 
who was picked out to rebuild the Priory. . .. 

We knew where there was a stand of elm trees 
that seemed suitable to use in replacing the original 
logs. However, we found that the Priory had been 
constructed of rock elm. The other elm trees didn’t 
seem suitable and were no longer considered. Still, 
we were hopeful of rebuilding, . . 3 





Mr. Cowan did, however, make extensive 
drawings of the old Priory, and his sons, David 
and Walter, under their father’s supervision, 
constructed a replica which stood for many 
years in Riverside Park.'® 

For some time after the Priory was torn 
down, Ed. Stewart stored the good logs, hoping 
against hope that funds would be found to re- 
construct the building. Finally, in the nine- 
teen-thirties, the logs were moved to Riverside 
Park where they lay unwanted until they were 
cut up and used as fuel by men on relief.” 
Eventually, the wings which had been retained 
by George Sleeman were donated to Doon Pio- 
neer Village." 

Even that voice of “progress”, the Mercury, 
found occasion to mourn the lack of an appre- 
ciation for the City’s rich historical and archi- 
tectural heritage. In 1914 one writer remarked 
that “the historical instinct does not appear as 
one of the marked possessions of our people 
We have spasms of it from time to time, but 
only spasms.” 





roa 
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In reflecting upon: the past the Mercury in 
their Centennial Issue” made clear there was 
much about which the residents of Guelph 
could be justly proud. In the sphere of sport 
there were very real and significant achieve- 
ments to report. Many of Guelph’s residents 
had been active and skilful sportsmen. Al- 
though for the first few years individual sport- 
ing activities such as hunting, fishing, swim- 
ming and hiking were predominant, with the 
immigration of the well-to-do English families 
in 1832, more elaborate forms of organized 
sport were initiated. 

The first of the club sports to be established 

was cricket. While both 1832 and 1833 have 
been given as the date of the beginning of the 
cricket club, the more extensive accounts nor- 
mally give the second date.2: The origins of the 
Guelph Cricket Club were described as follows 
by one early historian: 
‘The Guelph Cricket Club was organized in 1833. 
Mr. J.C.W. Daly, then agent for the Canada Co., 
got a grant of $20 from the commissioners to level 
the ground, which was on the Market square. He 
presented the club with a set of balls and bats, and 
cricket became the standard amusement. Among 
the players of the early days are mentioned Messrs. 
John and James Wilson, two brothers named 
‘Thompson, Messrs. Walter King, Barnard, James 
Salter, Hodgert, King, Nichols, Marsh, Smith, 
Reeves, James Howard, William Wilson and 
Murton.?? 








As early as 1834 a team from Guelph was 
reported to have taken part in a tournament in 
Hamilton! The same writer described the 
club’s activities in the early eighteen-forties as 
follows: 





‘This club in those days could put up a fine team, 
and hold its own with any team in the province; 
once, indeed, about 1841, at Hamilton, they played 
a team picked from all the province. Practice was 
held about three afternoons each week, first on the 
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Square, and later on the old cricket ground, near 
Goldie’s mill. Matches were played almost annu- 
ally with Toronto. The club, numbering about thir- 
teen or fourteen men went down in an open wagon 
through the woods. The journey to Toronto occu- 
pied two days, for the men did not hurry themselves 
unduly; another two days would be spent in the 
match—an innings each—and, as the journey 
home required two days, the whole time required 
for the match was a week. Mr. [Geo.] Wilson gener- 
ally drove the team down. The following are the 
eleven that went to Toronto in 1840: Messrs. Wil- 
son, John Wilson, Wm. Thompson, E. Thompson, 
Walter King, George King—[probably George] 
Murton, J.W. Colson, Barnard, Nichols, Jas. Sal- 
ter: S. Neeves, spare man: Terry Marsh, umpire; 
Jas. Hodges, scorer. Other places with which the 
‘Guelph Club competed were Woodstock, Brant- 
ford, Paris, London and Galt.* 


The Guelph Herald of September 30, 1847, 
gives this account of a cricket match with 
Hamilton: 














‘The Guelph Cricket Club, Colonel White at far right, circa 1907. 





Cricket—Guelph Against Hamilton ~The return game 
of the match between the clubs of the places 
named, commenced on the Hamilton ground, on 
‘Thursday morning, and terminated yesterday at 


noon. ...The Hamilton club having won the toss, 
put their opponents in. The batting of the Guelph 
gentlemen was excellent—the wonder is how with 
the magnificent bowling and fielding which they 
had to encounter, they managed to score 95 in their 
first innings. . 

At the close of the innings, the party partook of 
lunch on the ground, after which Messrs. Sadlicr 
and Hamilton took the bats, on behalf of the Ham- 
ilton club. The bowling, although passably good, 
bore no comparison with that of Messrs. Sharpe, 
Hamilton and Gillesby, which in some measure will 
account for the very large score made by the Ham- 
iltonians, 121, The Guelph club went in for their 
second innings, but the day was so far advanced 
that the game could not possible to finish [sic] be- 
fore nightfall. In consequence an adjournment took 
place, after five wickets had gone down, The clubs 
dined together at Roach’s Hotel, and yesterday 

















morning came to scratch again, the game being 
finally won by the Hamilton club, with nine wick- 
ets to go down. Everything went off pleasantly, and 
the most cordial feeling existed throughout the 
game.® 


As the Town of Guelph began to grow rap- 
idly after 1850, membership in the Guelph 
Cricket Club grew as well. In 1873 the Town of 
Guelph Directory carried this note: 


‘The Guelph Cricket Club is one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of the Town, having been organized in 
1833—forty years ago. It has always been fortunate 
in securing good material, and though not exempt 
from occasional defeat, yet its records show it to 
have been more uniformly successful than most of 
its contemporaries. .It now numbers over 70 mem- 
bers, and ranks second to none in the cricket scale. 
‘The officers are: President [Judge] F.J. Chadwick; 
Vice-President, Geo. Murton, Jr.; Secretary and 
‘Treasurer, Mr. Fitzgerald. 


In 1907 a major step was taken with the for- 
mation of the Western Ontario Cricket 
League. As this story from the Mercury notes: 


Tt was apparently in 1907 that the first Cricket 
Association in this district was formed, for the rec- 
ords show that a “meeting was held in Galt on 
April 11th, for the formation of a Cricket 
Association. . ..in an effort to revive Cricket in this 
part of the Province.” This Association was named 
“The Western Ontario Cricket League,” and is still 
[in 1927] in existence. From 1907 to 1923, with the 
exception of the years 1917 to 1919, during which 
there was no competition, Guelph was a regular 
participant in the league, and won the champion- 
ship on six occasions, three times, in 1907-8-9, sue- 
cessively. The local club then went under the title 
of Guelph and O.A.C. Cricket Club, and it was not 
until 1924 that it was renamed Guelph C.C.” 











‘The second club sport to be organized in 
Guelph was curling. In the winters of 1827- 
1830, Doctor William Dunlop and several 
other residents apparently had curled on the 
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local ponds, but on an informal basis." Ac- 
cording to E.C. Guillet, Adam Fergusson or- 
ganized the first curling club in the area at 
Fergus in 1834, Similar associations were es- 
tablished in Galt and Guelph in 1838. In 
spite of its popularity, this association, the Un- 
ion Curling Club, apparently became inactive 
for a time in the early eighteen-fifties. 

It was not until the winter of 1857-1858 that 
the sport was reorganized under the leadership 
of William Congalton: 


Mr. William Congalton, father of Mr. Alex. Con- 
galton, was chiefly responsible for the renewal of 
the game. He had come to Guelph during the year 
1855 and could not bear to pass a winter without 
curling. So he set to work, made some stones of 
granite boulders and the game was started on 
Allan’s dam, Mr. Adam Robertson, Sr., made han- 
dles for the curling stones. Among the first to take 
an active part in the game were Messrs. Wm. Con- 
galton, Adam Robertson, Alex. Congalton, Thos. 
McCrae, Chas, Davidson, Alex. Emslie, Colonel 
Webster, Geo. A. Bruce..., Adam Robertson, Jr., 
David Kennedy, Thos. Dobbie and Jas. Barclay, of 
Ayr. This first year no matches were played with 
outside clubs. In the following year the club was 
regularly organized, and matches began to be 
played with Fergus, Elora, Galt and other sur- 
rounding towns. Before stones were secured, 
wooden blocks were used. ...In the early days, of 
course, play was carried on entirely on outside ice. 
Games took place on Allan’s dam, Goldie’s dam, 
down by the Dundas bridge, at Sleeman’s—in fact, 
wherever ice suitable could be secured.2° 


In September, 1868, a group of citizens be- 
came incorporated to build Guelph’s first cov- 
ered rink. According to David Allan: 


‘Those interested at the time, were John Hogg, 
‘Thomas Dobbie, Col. N. Higinbotham, William 
Allan, Alex. Congalton and several other enthusias- 
tic curlers. This rink was a plain wooden building 
and used for both curling and skating. At the end 
facing Huskisson Street, were dressing rooms on ei- 
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Minutes of Guelph Curling Society, formed 1858. 
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The Peter Gow trophy and old iron 
| curling stone. (Guelph Curling Club) 


Guelph Royal City Curling Club. Winners 


Ontario Tankard, 1918. BACK ROW: W.A. Mahoney, Lead. 


| FH. Barber, Second. Fred’k Smith, Second. 
EH, Johns, Lead, FRONT ROW: H. Mahoney, 
Vice-Skip. C.R. Crowe, Skip. R. Dillon, Skip. 

R. Mahoney, Vice-Skip. 
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ther side of the entrance. It was situated at the cor- 
ner of Huskisson and Wellington Streets, it stood 
for several years, and was a profitable venture for 
the owner. 





In 1869, when the rink was completed, the 
Union Gurling Club joined the Provincial 
Association, and the Honourable Peter Gow, a 
resident of Guelph, was named that 
association's first president? 

‘The City of Guelph Directory for 1882-1883 
carried this description of the curling club: 
Guelph Union Curling Club was organized in 1838. C. 
Davidson, Patron; Mrs. C, Davidson, Patroness; D. 
Stirton, President; D. Kennedy, Vice-President; 
Geo. Murton, Sec.-Treas.; Wm. Mitchell and A. 
Robertson, Representative Members; Rev. J.C. 
Smith, Chaplain. There are 50 members. 








In 1885, Peter Gow donated a cup bearing 
his name for the City championship, and the 
trophy was won in its first year by a rink skip- 
ped by Alex. Congalton.t The Union Curling 
Club produced some outstanding rinks over 
the years, most notable being one foursome 
who were runners up for the Ontario Tankard 
in 1887, and a second who won the Governor- 
General’s Cup in 1920. 

In 1888, a second Guelph curling club, the 
Royal, was organized, with George Sleeman as 
its first president. Of that organization, the 
Mercury said: 








Younger in years, but none the less strong and wid- 

ly known for that, is the Royal City Club, formed 
1888. In the same year the organization 
affiliated with the Ontario Association, and from 
then on has had a splendid record. In any tourna- 
ments in which they took part, members of this club 
made their presence felt, but it was not until 1918 
that they became champions, winning the 
Province’s highest curling honor, the Ontario 
Tankard.** 





During March, 1889, a group of Guelph res- 
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idents decided to construct a new commercial 
arena. To this end a committee composed of 
George Sleeman, R. Mitchell, A.B. Petrie and 
J-A. Mowat was established to solicit subscrip- 
tions and gather information.” In 1892 the 
efforts resulted in the construction of Victoria 
Rink on Baker Street behind Knox Presbyte- 
used by the Royal 
Curling Club and for ice g in the winter, 
and roller skating in the summer. In 1894 the 
second of Guelph’s major curling prizes, the 
Slecman Trophy was donated by George 
Sleeman." In 1926, the two clubs united to 
form the Guelph Curling Club. 

Our first records of horse racing as an or- 
ganized sport date from July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1847, when the Reverend Arthur 
Palmer of St. George’s Anglican Church dis- 
covered to his horror, that part of the parso- 
nage grounds was being used as a race course, 
On July twentieth he complained bitterly in a 
letter to John Comb Wilson: 





















Dear Sir,—I have learned with much regret that 
arrangements are in progress for converting the 
grounds of the Parsonage into a Race Course, dur- 
ing the continuance of my lease to you. I was not 
aware of the intention of holding races on these 
grounds last year, in time to offer any remonstrance 
upon the subject, and I did hope that the occur- 
rence would not again take place. But finding that 
fresh arrangements are now being made, I cannot 
any longer forbear expressing the strong feeling I 
entertain on the subject. 

T consider then, that any pleasure that may be 
derived from the trial of the speed of a few horses, 
or any supposed advantage in regard to the im- 
provement of their breed, is dearly purchased by 
the demoralizing effects produced by horse racing, 
in gambling, swearing and drunkenness that it gen- 
erates in the number of thoughtless and unprinci- 
pled persons it attracts to a place, and in the gen- 
eral spirit and habits which it diffuses; a spirit the 











very opposite of a sober or religious one, and habits 









specially ill suited to Canadian life... .It cannot 
but be most painful and repugnant to my feelings, 
that the Parsonage ground should be used for the 
purpose above referred to. It was cleared and im- 
proved by myself, it was my home for many years 
as Clergyman of this place, and was afterwards 
leased t© you as a farm, during my occupancy of 
your house in Town, and could I have foreseen that 
it would have been used as a race ground it should 
never have passed out of my hands, 

Tam aware that you have re-let the Parsonage 
to another, (Mr. Buckland] and I am sure that had 
it remained in your hands, you would not have al- 
lowed it to be used as it now is, without paying me 
the respect of constlting my feelings on the 
subject.1° 


In spite of Reve 
races took place. 

Horse races in Guelph in 1847 ranged, ap- 

parently, from rather informal “pickup” 
matches between local favourites to well or- 
ganized and widely advertised events spon- 
sored by the Wellington District Turf Club. 
‘The Guelph Herald reported one such “pickup” 
match in 1847: 
Racing.—A very prettily contested Match came off 
on Saturday last, between Mr. Sheriff Grange’s 
Mare “Dudu” and Mr. Richard Jackson's Horse 
“Why not,” which created quite a flare-up in the 
sporting circles here, and drew to the ground a 
large concourse of people of both sexes, among 
whom we noticed a goodly number of the beauty 
and fashion of the Town.—The distance run was 
one mile. Mr. Grange’s “Dudu” took the lead and 
came in gallantly to the winning Post heading 
“Why not” about a neck or thereabouts. 

‘The second Match was between Judge Powell’s 
chesnut [sic] Mare and Mr. Grange’s “Dudu,” Mr. 
Powell’s Mare winning by a considerable 
distance... 





end Palmer’s protests, the 














The main races of the year 1847, sponsored 
by the Turf Club, were held on September 
fifteenth and sixteenth. According to the ad- 
vertisement, the stewards were Richard Jack- 





son, Esq., Alexander Harvey, Esq., James Wil- 
son, Esq., and James Hodgert, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer.*? The races advertised were: 


Wednesday, \5th Sept., 1847 
1st. The Innkeeper’s Purse of Ten Pounds, added to 
a Sweepstakes of Ten Shillings, open for horses the 
property of Residents in the Township of Guelph, 
and owned by them three months previous to the 
first day of the Races. 4 years old, to carry 10 
stone—5 years, 10 stone 8 Ibs—6 years and 
aged—I1 stone—two mile heats [fifteen minutes 
were allowed between each of three heats] 

2nd.—The Tradesmen’s Purse of £5, added to a 
Sweepstakes of 10s for Hacks, owned in the 
District—Catch weights—Heats—Once round the 
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course. The winner to be sold for £12.10s. if de- 
manded in the usual way 

3rd.—The Ladies Purse of £7.10s, added to a 
Sweepstakes of £1, for horses owned in the District, 
4 years old, to carry 9 stone—5 years 9 stone 8 
Ibs.—6 and aged, to 11—mile heats." 


On the second day of the meet there was a 
race open to any horse owned in the district, a 
Hurdle race, and a Pony race. The officials of 
the Turf Club elected in 1864 were: 


President of the Guelph Turf Club. ..was Hon. 
AJ. Fergusson Blair. Mr. Sheriff Grange was vice- 
president and the stewards were William Clarke, 
Mayor of Guelph; Hon. W.H. Dickson, TS. Pai 
ker, M.P.P.; Arthur Hogge, J.J. Kingsmill, C. 

Romain, Richard Jackson, George Palmer and G 
McK. Stewart. Judges were Hon. A.J. Fergusson 
Blair, Hon. W.H. Dickson and Richard Jackson.** 








The highlight of the Guelph Spring Meet in 
1864 was the running of the Queen’s Plate at 
the mile track at Gray’s Inn on Eramosa Road 
(the old Newstead farm). Held on the first day 
of a three day meet, July 6, 1864, the race was 
run in three heats. The Guelph Mercury of July 
8, 1864, communicated the excitement of the 
day in its report of that event 





Guelph was alive on Tuesday. Between noon and 
two o'clock a constant stream of vehicles of all 
kinds—carriages, buggies, wagons, dog-carts, 
shandry-dans—in fact, everything that could be 
rigged on wheels, were on the road, Clouds of dust 
were raised as these passed each other, and pedes- 
trians panted up hill and down dale, still 
stream showed no diminution for hours, and the 
whole picture showed as truthful a representation 
of the “Derby” on a small scale as was possible to 
get up in Canada. Arrived at the ground the people 
got a mouthful of fresh air; but even there it was 
hot, and as every carriage passed another dust bath 
had to be endured. The crowd on the race course 
and around the stands was motley enough. The 
“fancy” was well represented, but we believed they 
did not reap a great harvest. 
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st young men with white turbans, the latest of 
“peg-tops”, and the latest slang talk were in abun- 
dance. There was quite a sprinkling of the older 
sporting “gents’—veterans in horse racing—who 
only bet when they are sure to win and know, or 
pretend to know, much more about the horses that 
are to run than anybody else. There was also a 
sprinkling of young ladies who seemd to have 
doubts in their own minds as to whether they 
should be there or not; besides a scattering of old 
dowagers who evidently felt that their presence 
there was sufficient to make the affair fashionable. 
It was a grand collection of characters beginning of 
the lowest strata of the blackleg and mounting up 
by easy graduations to the honest man, One com- 
mendable feature we noticed—the entire absence of 
gamblers who ply their arts on the roulette table, 
and make money out of the “greenhorns” by other 
knavish devices. A few peep shows were on the 
grounds, but they lacked customers. The drinking 
booths were well patronized. Attempts were made 
to get up a fight or two, but they were nipped in the 
bud. 





“Brunetta”, owned by a Doctor Morton 
won two of the three heats and the purse of 
fifty sovereigns.** 

Not only did the Guelph ‘Turf Club con- 
tinue to carry out successfuul meets, but in July, 
1896, the Guelph Trotting Association’ was 
formed to carry on harness racing as well."” 
Moreover, the quality of locally-foaled Stand- 
ard Bred horses appears to have been high. 
The Mercury of October 9, 1909, carried this 
story of the career of one such horse: 














One of the greatest harness horses ever turned out 
of Canada is now doing big things on the American 
‘Turf: It is Darky Hal the former black Guelph 
mare. 

Darky Hal did her first racing in Guelph as the 
Property of Mr. Walter Herod and was sold two 
years ago for about as many hundreds as she is now 
worth in thousands, to John Swartz of Wingham, 
‘Ont, her present owner. 

‘The mare paced two heats in remarkably fast 














time defeating Mayor Brino at the New York State 
Pair. 


‘The continued popularity of horse racing in 
Guelph was attested to by a crowd of between 
five and six thousand which attended a Civie 
Holiday meet at the Guelph Exhibition Park 
in August, 1919. 

Robert C. Dunbar of the Toronto Globe gave 
this account of the 1 
Guelph 
Baseball was first introduced into Guelph... by 
AS, Feast....He came from Hamilton, where a 
successfull team, the Maple Leafs, was then in exist- 
ence. The new game took well with the Guelph 
people, and in 1861 a club was formed, called after 
the Hamilton club—the Maple Leafs. The mem- 
bership fee was twelve and a half cents, or as it was 
then called, sixpence. ‘The membership was large, 
the first president being J.W. Coulson. . The first 
match played by the new club was against the 
Flamboro’ club, and resulted in a tie—27 to 27 
Neither the umpire nor the teams knew that it was 
permissible to play ten innings, if nine were not 
sufficient to decide the match. The Guelph battery 
on this occasion was W[alter] Sunley... and Jas. 
T, Nicholls of Walkerton. The next year the Ham- 
ilton Maple Leafs visited Guelph, and were de- 
feated by 15 to 13; but, later in the season mor 
than balanced this score. Sunley and Nicholls were 
again the battery, and among the Guelph team 
were John Coulson and his son; William Dyson. 
R. Howard. .., and AS. Feast. 





in of baseball in 




















By 1865 the Maple Leafs had developed 
sufficiently to be a serious challenge for the 
Canadian championship, and all of Guelph’s 
residents were caught up in the enthus 
Dunbar says: 











During the next few years the Leafs met principally 
local teams with good success. They made a nur 
ber of unsuccessful attempts to wrest the champion- 
ship from Woodstock, and the interest that was 
taken in the game is shown by the fact that for one 
match 500 people and a brass band accompanied 











the team from Guelph to Woodstock to see the 
game. 1868 was the year when the Guelph people 
first became real baseball enthusiasts. In that sea~ 
son 1,500 people went to Woodstock to see a cham- 
pionship game, The Leaf lost, but the game was an 
exciting one, and caused a great free fight between 
the supporters of the two teams." 


In 1869, the Maple Leafs’ attempts to be- 
come Canadian champions were crowned with 
success when they won a three-day tourna- 
ment at London. In the tournament they de- 
feated Ingersoll by a margin of forty-four runs, 
and Woodstock by the score of 30 to 17. For 
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their efforts they won the “Silver Ball” and a 
purse of $150 in gold pieces. A few weeks later 
they turned back a challenge by the London 
club, and were generally acknowledged as 
champions*? 

For the next two years the Guelph club de- 
feated every challenge to their Canadian 
championship, and looking farther afield un- 
dertook, in 1870, a tour of several American 
cities where they achieved considerable suc- 
cess, defeating Rochester “Flower City” twice, 
Oswego “Ontario’s” once and losing to a 
“picked nine” from Syracuse. On the season 









The Maple Leaf Baseball Club of Guelph, from Harper's Weekly, Seplember 12, 1874. 
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they outscored their opposition by 374 runs to 
146. 

By now the Maple Leafs had decided to be- 
come semi-professionals—that is—although no 
salaries were paid, at the end of the season the 
team members split whatever surplus had been 
accumulated. In 1871, in order to improve 
their income, a series of crack professional 
American teams were invited to include 
Guelph as a stop on their tour, and although 
the Guelph team lost every game to the profes 
sionals, they gave a good account of them- 
selves. In spite of these losses the Maple Leafs 
retained the “Silver Ball” against Canadian 
opposition, and in 1872 gained permanent 
possession of it by a third successful defence. 

In 1874 the Maple Leafs reached the high 
point of their success. George Sleeman later 
reminisced about that event: 

















1 was always a member of the Maple Leaf team, 
from the time it was formed in 1861 by A.S. Feast 
who came from Hamilton, but in 1874 they elected 
me President. The first year of my presidency we 
succeeded in winning the semi-professional cham- 
pionship of the United States and Canada, at 
Watertown, N.Y. . 

A man, named Col. Fowler, who lived in Water- 
town, N.Y., got up the tournament. It was open to 








Baseball Ticket, 1876 






all semi-professional clubs of Canada and the 
United States. We had played the Boston League 
team, in Brantford, on the 30th of June, 1874, and 
on the Ist of July we played them here, and had the 
largest crowd which ever attended a baseball 
match in Guelph. It was estimated there were 
10,000 people on the ground that day. 

We lefi, the same night, for Watertown, and en. 
tered the Maple Leafs for the tournament. The first 
club we played against was the Klu-Klux, of Onei- 
da, N.Y. The game was 13-4 in our favor. The next 
club we played was Nassau, and we defeated them 
13-8. Finally it was a contest between Easton, Pa., 
and the Maple Leafs. We beat them 13 to 
10... Thus we won the first prize of $500 and the 
championship of America in the non-professional 
class." 


From 1875 to 1891 baseball declined in 
popularity as some of the best talent retired 
and quarrels among the teams in the various 
leagues prevented any continuity or develop- 
ment. Competing amateur teams such as the 
Silver Creek Club and the Guelph Beavers 
were founded, but generally did not last for 
very long as semi-professional teams lured 
away their best players. Moreover there were 
several attempts to form a professional team as 
well 

In 1886, George Sleeman imported a strong 
professional team to play in the Ganadian 
League, but when the Toronto and Hamilton 
teams joined the International League, 
Sleeman’s team lost money and consequently 
disbanded.* In spite of these problems some 
noteworthy achievements were recorded. In 
1876, the Maple Leafs defeated the St. Louis 
Browns in an exhibition match,” and in 1878 
were awarded the professional championship 
of Canada."* In the early cighteen-eighties one 
local player, Fred Dyson, played as a prof 
sional for the Grand Rapids and Buffalo 
clubs.” 














In 1892, baseball fever returned to Guelph 
as the Maple Leafs were reorganized under a 
new board of officers. ‘The popularity of the 
sport is demonstrated by this account of that 
year: 





To say that they have been well supported by the 
people of the Gity would be a mild way of putting 
it. When the team played at home the business of 
the City was practically suspended during the 
game. For some of the matches the men employed 
in the factories, started work at 4 o'clock in the 
morning in order that they might attend the ball 
game. All classes of the population have been 
equally enthusiastic in their support of the club, 
from the small boys who climb over the fences. ..to 
the leading and professional and business men of 
the City, who would on no account miss seeing a 
baseball’ match. The management of the club 
charged a low rate of admission, 15 cents, but even 
then were able to give more to visiting clubs than 
they received. At every match many ladies were 
present, and it might almost be said that they were 
more enthusiastic admirers of the Maple Leafs than 
their fathers, brothers, etc. . 58 





‘This team reached its peak in 1894 when it 
won the semi-professional championship of 
Canada. The 1894 team, James Hough, Bill 
Dyson, George Chamberlain, Daddy Downes, 
D.E. Macdonald, Joseph P. Downey, George 
Bradford, Frank Snyder, Billy Congalton, Bob 
Benzie, Jim McCracken, Mickey Powers and 
Billy McElroy, was considered by many to 
have been the best ever to represent Guelph.” 
Afier 1894 the club deteriorated and for some 
years interest in baseball waned. 

After World War I, the Maple Leafs were 
reorganized and from 1919 to 1927 were strong 
contenders in the newly formed Intercounty 
League. In 1919, 1920 and 1921 they won the 
regular season pennant, but were defeated in 
the play-offs. From 1922 to 1927 (with the ex- 
ception of 1925) they reached the final series 
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but were defeated in the play-offs. 

Aside from cricket, curling, and baseball, 
other team sports in Guelph did not achieve a 
great deal of prominence before 1927. A la- 
crosse club was formed in 1878, Association 
Football (soccer) was played from 1887 on, 
and a hockey club was organized in 1897. 

The one really bright spot on the hockey 
scene before 1927 was the championship sea- 
son of 1903. In that year the Guelph 
“Wellington” and the “Victoria” clubs joined 
forces to play in the Western Ontario Hockey 
Association intermediate series. Among the 
stars of that team was Bert Lindsay who later 
became a first rate professional with Pem- 
broke, Victoria and the Montreal Wanderers. 
In the finals, the Guelph team defeated Pre- 
ston to give Guelph its first hockey title. 

Although soccer enjoyed considerable suc- 
in local play-downs, the sport never man- 
ed to capture the public’s fancy. In 1887, the 
first year that organized soccer was played in 
the City, Guelph’s team was composed of sev- 
cral well-known Guelph residents, including 
Alderman Harry Mahoney, Charles Ray- 
mond, Ben and Jim Mooney, Art Gibbs and 
Herb Pass. The championship, as it turned 
out, was to be decided at a “field day” in Elmi- 
ra, with Galt and Guelph meeting in the semi- 
finals, and the winner to meet the Elmira team 
in the finals. As the Mercury told the story, the 
games produced an unusual aftermath: 





‘The important day arrived and there were at least 
one thousand buggies and carry-alls around the 
scene of the struggles, when the first game, between 
Guelph and Galt, was started. The rivalry between 
these cities was just as keen in those days as it 
is, . today. 

However, Guelph won, arid qualified to meet El- 
mira in the final for the cup. 

Fresh from their victory in the morning, the 
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Guelph team set about their task of winning the 
final with such fixity of purpose that at the conch- 
sion of the game the championship was theirs. 

Some one, claiming an official connection with 
the Elmira team, asked for the loan of the cup 
which was now Guelph’s by virtue of conquest, and 
unsuspectingly the request was granted. 

But that was the last ever seen of the trophy. A 
search was conducted, but no cup could be found 
and the Guelph team, believing themselves to be 
victimized, decided to show their disapproval of the 
incident in a novel manner. 

Waiting their opportunity, the cup winners qui- 
etly tied a number of the harnessed horses together 
and then some one started the tied steeds on the 
move, It requires but a little imagination to picture 





Lawn Bowling Tournament at Victoria Rink Gardens circa 1910. 





the havoc and destruction wrought before the stam- 
pede was finally halted. 

Needless to say, the Guelph lads did not stay to 
offer an explanation of their action.*! 


The failure of soccer to develop as a major 
spectator sport in Guelph was a phenomenon 
that attracted the attention of local sports writ- 
ers, From time to time, strong clubs were or- 
ganized, such as the Guelph Nationals teams 
of 1902-1904, but according to the Mercury the 
main problem arose from the lack of local 
player development: 





The development of soccer has been gradual. 





Throughout the forty years [1887-1927] since the 
game was first introduced here, until the present 
year, there have been periods when soccer attracted 
as many followers as any other sport here. In 1914 
it appeared as though the game would establish it- 
self as the principal outdoor sport in the Province. 

But the Great War intervened, and with ninety 
per cent of the players having joined the forces, to 
return home at the conclusion of the war broken in 
health, a lowering of the standard of play, and con- 
sequently a lessening of the attendance was 
inevitable. . 

One matter causes regret. Too little attention is 
being paid towards the development of young na- 
tive born players. Young players of today are the 
officials and the spectators of tomorrow, and a 
broad policy embracing this phase of the develop- 
ment of the game is necessary, for the greater future 
which many keen judges predict for soccer. 








With a constant supply of mature players 
coming from England and Scotland, local club 
owners saw little reason to develop a strong 
junior team program with all its attendant ex- 
penses. Unfortunately, this attitude was short 
sighted, and soccer therefore never gained 
great popularity among native-born Canadi- 
ans. 

The sports discussed here in some detail 
were by no means the only ones played in 
Guelph. From time to time almost every imag- 
inable sport has had a degree of popularity. 
Boating, shooting, speed skating, long distance 
running, walking, snowshocing, quoits, cy- 
cling, tennis, lawn bowling, golf, carpet ball, 
bowling, etc., all had their enthusiasts, and 
1 Guelph residents achieved national 
prominence in their specialities. As a sports 
centre, Guelph took second place to none. 


oe 


sevel 





In the realm of literature, Guelph has had a 
long tradition of prose and poetry. writing 
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which was shared by al] levels of Guelph’s soci- 
ety. Whether or not it had been John Galt who 
provided the inspiration, local residents dis- 
played a remarkable inclination to distinguish 
themselves in print. Although several local 
writers had published books, most notably 
John McLean's’ Notes of a Tiventy-Five Years? 
Service in the Hudson’s Bay Company, written 
while he lived at 21 Nottingham Street, and 
published in London in 1849; Acton Burrows’ 
Annals of the Town of Guelph, published in 
Guelph in 1877; Mary Leslie’s Cromaboo Mail 
Carrier, published in Guelph in 1878; and 
David Kennedy, whose Incidents of Pioneer Days , 
at Guelph and the County of Bruce was published in’ 
‘Toronto in 1903; the main focus of local litar- 
ary effort was poetry. 














Country Dancing. 
(Courtesy Public Archives of Canada) 
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Perhaps the first poem composed in the 
Guelph area.was “The Paisley Block Ball” 
written on October 4, 1836, by John Taylor 
the original settler on Lot 13, Concession 1, 
Division B, Guelph ‘Township. It was sung to 
the air of “The Wearing of the Green 








PAISLEY BLOCK BALL® 
‘Think of Great Columbus, that man of worth and 
fame, 
Who found out this great continent that should 
have borne his name. 
In his voyage of discovery no dangers did appal, 
Or we might not now be singing at a 
Paisley Block Ball 
Chorus — At a Paisley Block Ball, 
Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
‘Or we might not now be singing 
Ata Paisley Block Ball. 
Our old Mother Country, the land of the brave, 
So deeply sunk in debt, the sponge can only save; 
‘The thought of a civil war we did not like at all, 
For fighting’s not so pleasant asa Paisley Block 
Ball 
Chorus ~ Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
For fighting’s not so pleasant 
Ata Paisley Block Ball. 
So we left our native land and those we dearly love, 
‘The tears did flow in torrents, while the vessel off 
did move; 
We trusted to the 
So here we are rejoicing at a Paisley Block Ball 
Chorus — At a Paisley Block Ball, 
Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
So here we are rejoicing 
Ata Paisley Block Ball 
Our friends and relations that we did leave behind, 
Relief from their burdens we hope they soon will 
find; 
‘That they are happy, we wish them one and all, 
We are here with mirth and glee at the Paisley 
Block Ball 
Chorus — At a Paisley Block Ball, 
Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
As we are here with mirth and glee 











At the Paisley Block Ball. 
‘When we came to the wild land all covered with 
wood, 
We soon made a clearance where mighty timber 
stood; 
By steady perseverance, we made many a tree to 
fall, 
Which led us on to comforts and a Pa 
Ball. 
Chorus— And a Paisley Block Ball, 
‘And a Paisley Block Ball, 
Which led us on to comforts 
And a Paisley Block Ball. 
We turned the forest into fertile fields to support 
ourselves and stock, 
We have comfortable homes within the Paisley 
Block; 
As in Lebanon of old, we cut cedai 
tall, 
So let us now enjoy ourselves at the Paisley Block 
Ball. 
Chorus — At a Paisley Block Ball, 
Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
So let us now enjoy ourselves 
Ata Paisley Block Ball 
Now to the ladies, the partners of our lives, 
We wish every comfort to sweethearts and wives; 
‘They're like as many stars all shining in the hall 
And move about most gracefully at the Paisley f 
Block Ball. 
Chorus 





sley Block 





straight and 


Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
‘Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
‘And move about most gracefully 
At the Paisley Block Ball. 
From all the ills of life, we wish they may be free, 
Without them the place a wilderness would be, 
We'll drink to the ladies’ healths, I know you join 
me shall, 
For their beauty is the lustre of the Paisley Block 
Ball 
Chorus — Of the Paisley Block Ball, 
Of the Paisley Block Ball, 
For their beauty is the lustre 
Of the Paisley Block Ball 
We have horses, cows and pigs, we have poultry 
and sheep, 
‘We have produce for to sell and plenty still to keep; 








We have instruments to cut, and cattle for to haul, 
So we'll toast our noble selves at the Paisley Block 
Ball 
Chorus ~ At a Paisley Block Ball, 
Ata Paisley Block Ball, 
So we'll toast our noble selves, 
At the Paisley Block Ball. 
Now to conclude, your patience I will praise, 
And thank you for your chorus unto my humble 
lays; 
Though my song it be but homespun, and but a 
silly scrawl, 
It may set wiser heads to work for next Paisley 
Block Ball 
Chorus — For next Paisley Block Ball, 
For next Paisley Block Ball, 
Tt may set wiser heads to work 
Foi next Paisley Block Ball. 


‘One suspects that it required more than one 
long pull of William Allan’s strong Guelph 
whisky to reach the last hearty chorus. 

‘The Paisley Block produced several writers 
and poets, the most prolific of which was 
‘Thomas Laidlaw, who was born in Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland, in 1825, and came as a child to 
the Paisley Block in 1831. He was Bard of the 
Guelph St. Andrews and Galedonian Societies 
for many years, and among his writings were 
two books of verse, Sprigs of Heather and In the 
Long Ago, as well as a book of prose and poe: 
‘The Old Concession Road, first published 
Guelph in 1892. The following stanzas provide 
the introduction to the 1899 edition of this 
work: 











To love we would the task resign 
‘And from oblivion wrest 

Scenes of the old concession line, 
When first by trafic prest. 


Ahi he who sings was then a boy 
Bareheaded and unshod 

And sees in age with chastened joy 
‘The Old Concession Road, 
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‘The pioneer experience, of course, was the 
focus of many such poems. Robert Boyd, an- 
other of the early “Paisley Block” settlers, arri- 
ved in 1830 from Ayrshire, Scotland. “While 
he frequently contributed to the press, as well 
as occupying the honorary position of Bard of 
the St. Andrews and Caledonian Societies, he 
published several creditable books.”® One of 
the best known of his poems was “The Batch 
lor in his Shanty”: 

‘Tis somewhat strange a chiel like me 
Should frae his native country flee, 
And leave his friends 0” social glee 
And loves sae dear, 
And cross the braid Atlantic sea 
In quest 0” gear. 





To come to this strange land o” trees, 
This vile abode o' frogs and fleas, 
Wi’ no ane near to sympathise, 

(Or yet to hate us; 
Devoured alive by slow degrees 

By curs’d mosquitoes, 


To tremble ‘neath the ague’s power, 
Cauld and het, hour after hour, 
Drinkin’ vile Peruvian stour 
And Ironwood sass, 
Wi' mony ither auld wife's cure— 
Wud kill an ass! 


Roasted by the summer's heat— 
Till life's weak pulse can scarcely beat, 
Half-drown’d in streams 0” creeshy sweat 
‘That gem my beard, 
As thick as morning's dewy weet, 
On flow’ry sward! 
Follow’d by Winter’s biting breeze— 
That tears the mantle off the trees, 
Nipsa’ the flow’rs — kills a’ the fleas 
Wi savage sway; 
And ilka birdie frighten’d flees, 
to th’ South away... 


‘The poem continued for twenty-four more 
verses, describing eloquently and with genu- 
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ine humour the troubles and annoyances to 
which the early settler was subjected. 
Alexander Blyth, another early Guelph area 
poet, was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1807, 
and came to the Scotch Block, (Elora Road) in 
1833. He opened the first hotel in that part of 
Guelph Township, and later built the hotel at 
Marden, He and his wife, Janet McDonald 
(one of the La Guayran settlers) “operated a 
hotel in the Township for thirty-eight years, 
and their hostelry was noted far and wide for 
its excellence.” The following are a few stan- 
zas of his poem “Alma Heights” which 
peared in the Guelph Mercury of 1870: 









Here’s a health to the land that has sent her 
sons forth, 
To fight for Old Englané 
From hill, dale and glen 
North, 
And their tartans first crowned Alma heights. 
Accustomed to roam Scotia’s mountains at large, 
‘They ascended the heights like the deer; 
‘Then with shouther to shouther they form’d to the 
charge, 
‘Then dash’d on with a true British cheer. 
Chorus. 
‘Then here’s to the bonnet, the plume and the hose, 
‘To the sporan, the kilt and the plai 
‘To the jacket so smart, and the broad buckled 
shoes; 
Make the garb of the true highland lad 






ights; 


me the men of the 











Here's a health to the land that claims Sir Colin 
the bold, 

Stern and rugged her clifts they may be; 

But of sterner stuff and ruggeder mold, 

Are her sons with the kilt to the knee. 

‘Then intrenchments and batteries, last the re- 
doubts, 

Each were carried and won with a cheer; 

When Sir Colin look’d round, and the old Lion’s 
shouts 

Lads there’s nane but our ain highland bonnets 
seen here, 

Chorus —"Then here's to, ete. 





This poem is a commemorative one, dealing 





with incidents in the Crimean War 

Poetry, for Guelph’s residents, was above all 
a lively art. The following two poems were 
part of a lengthy exchange between George Pi- 
rie, editor of the Guelph Herald and John Smith, 
editor of the Guelph Advertiser. Indeed, as a re- 
sult of Smith’s reply to “A Song for the 
Times”, Pirie challenged Smith to a duel. 
Here are two of the poems in that exchange, 
printed in January, 1851: 

ASONG FOR THE TIMES® 
S.T-T. (George Pirie) 








Wee Johnnie S—cam’ to our town, 
A muckle sheet to print: 

Resolved, whatever it might cost 
‘That he wad swell his mint. 


‘The paper and the types were got, 
‘The rollers and the press 

But what to write, or what to print, 
Wee Johnnie couldna guess. 


‘He didna wish to gie offence 
To either Rad or Tory. 

Because the loss of eithar’s pence 
Wad mak’ him very sorry 


When Johnnie asked the Tory lads 
If they would buy his paper, 
No party man was he at all 
No enemy to “Draper.” 


His winning manner, witching words 
‘And smirking bonnie face 

Made honest folk believe wee John 
Could not be a “hard case.” 


He hadna printed very long 
Before his greed of pelf 
Was visible, and folks began 
To watch the little elf, 


He tried to please both parties wel 
W? soft soap editorial 

(Which mongrel “loose fish” politics 
Are Johnnie’s sad memorial.) 


‘The Tories they wad not be gull’, 
(Those sly discerning lads,) 

And Johnnie, as a last resource, 
Cried, “Hurrah for the Rads!” 





Puir simple souls, they took the bait— 
‘And Johnnie then began 

In vanity and self-deceit 
‘To set up for a MAN!!! 





Unsparingly he plied the taws 
To simple Austin’s back, 
Till “Liberals” were satisfied 
Wee Johnnie was no quack. 
{Austin was the first editor of the Herald] 


‘The scene it changed! a sick’ning change 
‘Which made his prospects ceric 

As henceforth he wad have to fight 
Wi far-famed “Poor old Pirie.” 





He struggled hard—wi? foreign aid 
His page was often fired, 

Till quite unequal to the task, 
He POMPOUSLY retired 


Determined that he'd ne’er oppose 
What's the prevailing passion, 

(Even Johnnie was a Temperance man 
Where that was a’ the fashion.) 


Did Johnnie, wi’ his press and types 
Pre rectify abuses? 
We answer, NO! But then—but then— 
He biggit twwa bra houses! 
Postscript 
His mantle, it has fall’n on one 
Wha at the Fates did fret 
Because a single liberal type 
His fingers never set. 





Deplorable condition this, 
For any “man of feeling,” 

If you'd be happy, “cut and run” 
I pray thee, G.M.K.—g! 








[G.M. Keeling, temporarily editor of the Advertiser 


and founding editor of the Mercury] 


‘John Smith’s reply was not long in coming: 
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For the Guelph Advertiser 


ANOTHER SONG FOR THE TIMES” 


Written after reading the “Song for the times” pub- 
lished in last “Herald” 


by. S.T-T’s Mother 


When Georgie P—e cam’ to town 
‘A muckle sheet to print; 

Resolved, if possible, that he'd 
Recruit his bankrupt “mint,” 


‘Some paper and some types were got. 
‘An tick, as you may guess, 

An straightway Georgie cam’ to be 
A “gemman of the Press.” 


Now, how to write or how to print, 
Poor Georgie did not know; 

So off he went to old friend John, 
To ask him what to do. 


Said John, “You shouldna gie offence 
To either Rad or Tory, 

Be very smooth to one and all— 
‘To saints—or sinners hoary; 


And when you “write,” you should uphold 
The Honor of your Order, 

Be bland to all, and keep on hand 
Plenty of good soft-sawder. 


‘And then your principles,—if any 
Principles you've got 

Keep shady—bottle them—or pr’aps 
Your types may go to pot. 





Soap everybody—that’s the way 
‘To catch the people’s pence; 
Ife’er you speak your mind you'r sure 

To give some sad offence. 


Well Georgie went to work, but soon 
His precious greed o’pelf 

Spoiled all the sawder that he gave 
To others or himself; 


He tried to please all parties wel 
Wi' soft soap editorial 

And mongrel “loose fish” politics, 
Stale and undignitorial; 
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He soaped the folks, and many gull’d 
With finely—and cooked up stories 

*Bout how he’d put the taverns down, 
And whip'd some drunken Tories,— 


Puir simple souls, they took the bait, 
‘And Georgie then began 

In vanitie and “self-consate” 
To set up for a Man! 


Not only that, he set up for 
‘The first Reeve’s chair to fill 
But gosh!—that’s slipped him, and he’s had 
‘To gulp a bitter pill! 





His hopes were at the top 0’ the poll, 
Which made him blithe and cheery; 
But now they’re smashed, and he’s no Reeve 

Nor aught but “Poor old Pirie.” 


Postscript 

Dear “Advertiser” now I’ve got 
Some good advice to give,— 

Stand by your colours and your friends 
‘As long as you shall live; 


Your chosen banner keep unfurl'd, 
Stick to it to the last; 

And IF ite’er in danger be, 
Nail, NAIL IT’ TO THE MAST! 

But danger! lor! you've no stern foe 
‘To meet in contest weary; 

Your foe he’s not a Man—What then? 
Why, he is POOR OLD PIRIE! 

Never deny your colours like 
That poor old coon has done; 

But to 'em stick, —and we'll yet see 
‘That covy “cut and run,” 


From time to time, the poetic muse was put 
to commercial use, as these two advertisements 
from 1850 and 1855 show: 


LOOK HERE!" 


Assplendid Town Lot still in Guelph may be got, 
Tfanyone wishes to buy it; 

Itis level and square, and for business stands 

fair— 








I think there is none to deny it. 


Besides in the ground there is stone may be found, 
Enough to build dwellings all round it; 
That on some future day to a friend you might 
say— 
“L think I did well when I found it!” 


This Lot so complete is in Nottingham Street, 
Close behind Mr. Stephen’s dwelling; 

For particulars to know, apply to John Crowe, 
For he is inclined to be selling! 


Guelph, May 29, 1850, 
ABERFOYLE, 
(Brock Road) 
CARRIAGE, WAGON, AND SLEIGH 


MANUFACTORY” H 
PAUL RC 





Good day, my friends! I've come at last, 

To thank you all for favors past, 

And hope when you the Brock Road travel, 
‘That fine Macadamize and gravel, 

At Aberfoyle you'll surely stop, 

And come and view my carriage shop 

T'll make or mend your ploughs and harrows, 
Your gigs, your carts, and your wheelbarrows, 
And carriages of all descriptions, 

In them T'll warrent no deceptions. 

And buggies, too, the very best 

‘There's none can beat them in the west 

In this great age of Railroad speed, 

My friends you will a carriage need. 

Your wives and daughters labor hard, 

"Tis fit they should have some reward 

And you who lead a single life, 

Come, buy one ere you seck a wife; 

For when that you your produce sell, 

You get more cash than you can tell, 

Bring it along, give me a call, 

T'm sure that I can suit you all 

No more your time and labor waste 
Till please the most fastidious tast 
For I've the best and latest style, 
At my old stand in Aberfoyle. 





May 8, 1855. ‘ 
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On other occasions, the use of poetry was 
not limited to advertisements. Witness this 
poem which gloats of the victory of the Well- 
ington, Grey and Bruce over the Toronto, 
Grey and Bruce in 1869: 


‘Their foes before them flee; 
‘And from the ranks of Stirton comes 
‘The shout of victory.” 





Now “Laidlaw’s gang” may gnaw a file 
‘And chew the cud of grief 


IN MEMORIAM” 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for Wellington, 
Hurrah! for Bruce and Grey; 

‘And give three cheers for Hamilton, 
For they have won the day 

‘Toronto, backed with all the lies 
Is papers could produce, 

Has been “stamped out” in Wellington, 
And beat in Grey and Bruce, 





As Greek meets Greek, so Hamilton 
‘Toronto met in fight; 

Then came the tug of war, to see 
If might would vanquish right. 

Though Laidlaw used the basest means 
He found himself undone, 

And had to crouch beneath the lash 
‘Of Brown of Hamilton. 


Still thick as locusts on they came, 
(But ‘twas to meet their doom); 
‘And then from them arose a shout, 
Room for our speakers! room! 
Some frothy orator, would then 
Belch forth his fulsome stuff, 
Till Hamilton rushed to the front 
And cried, “Lay on Macduff.” 


“I think there are six Laidlaws, 
In the field,” Brown said, “to-day, 

T’ve slain red five, and now there comes 
Another one to slay; 

But though there were a thousand more, 
Still onward let them come, 


Until they hatch some other scheme 
‘To bring their minds relief. 

In sack cloth now they weep and wail, 
Their heads in sorrow hun; 

“But let the galled jade wines 
“Our withers are unrung.” 






‘The Telegraph, may telegraph 
“False tidings” far and near: 
‘The Leader still mislead its friends 
By being insincere. 
But “truth though crushed will rise again,” 
While error wounded lies 
And they will buried be, beneath 
A pyramid of lies. 


“Blow winds and crack your cheeks with rage,” 
And how! Toronto’s doom; 
For “busted” is their narrow-gauge, 
ts up beyond the moon. 
Toronto shall not dare again, 
With us to break a lance; 
‘They, like a crab, shall backward go, 
While we will still “Advance.” 


©, York, thou greedy, grasping knave, 
‘Thy hands are on the stretch; 
And ready aye to grab at all 
That comes within thy reach. 
Thou cut-purse of common weal, 
‘Thy pilfering now give oer; 
Go mend thy ways, thou renegade 
And henceforth sin no more. 


Other poets spoke of the more melancholy 




















aspects of life. The following stanzas by James 
McGrogan appeared in the Herald in October, 
1847 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF ELIZ- 
ABETH MCGROGAN* BY HER SON, JAMES. 


We'll meet the schemers face to face, 
And beat them backward home. 


“Now Brant, now Carrick, forward all! 
The day will soon be ours, 

‘The enemy must needs give way 
When White leads forth his Powers. 


See how our gallant north men fight, O, cruel Death what hast thou done, 
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Why wast thou so severe; 
Oh! why so soon her glass was run, 
My tender mother dear. 


She nurtur’d me when I was young 
But now she is no more; 

From her to many estates I sprung, 
‘Then must I not deplore. 


For nature binds the human heart, 
‘And I must here repine; 

From my dear mother I must part, 
She'll be no longer mine. 


Her children dear must weep and wail, 
‘They lost a mother kind; 

But on her grave they'll shed a tear, 
For nature does them bind. 





But still there is a heavenly hope, 
Her soul is soar’d above; 

‘There to enjoy the boundless scope 
Of Christ’s redeeming love. 


In whose redemption made complete, 
She'll join the mighty throng; 

Where ransom’d Jew and Gentile meet, 
To sing Salvation’s song. 


‘Then let us cease to heave a sigh, 
‘Though death did sternly call; 

But trust her Spirit reigns on high, 
Where God is all in all. 


‘That hope shall make us cease to mourn, 
For why should we de 

To earth our mother won’t return, 
But we shall meet her there. 





But still her mould’ring dust must lie, 
Enclosed in Cranfield tomb; 

Till judgment seals in yonder sky, 
Her last eternal doom. 





James MeGrogan 


Not surprisingly, given Guelph’s. strong 
military tradition, many of the City’s residents 
wrote glorifying the bravery and daring of 
Canada's militia and soldiers. This poem, writ- 
ten by George Pirie, appeared in April, 1866: 


THE VOLUNTEERS 
OF CANADA® 


‘The Volunteers of Canada, right loyal men are 
they, 
Requiting love with loving deeds, but fearless of the 
fray; ' 
‘Their hearts made strong by honest thoughts, their 
hands by honest toil, 
The franklins of the bench and forge, the yeomen of 
the soil. 


‘The Volunteers of Canada a gallant lineage claim, 

The annals of the olden time are radiant with their 
fame; : 

Wherever foot of man has trod or galley spread a 
sail, 

‘They've left the record of their might—the Saxon 
and the Gael. 


‘The Volunteers of Canada are no degenerate race, 

The flag ‘neath which their fathers fought, they 
never will disgrace 

O’er tower and town, o'er tented field, above our 
inland seas, 

‘That flag shall brave as it has braved, “the battle 
and the breeze.” 


The Volunteers of Canada have heard the bugle 
call, 

And they are rushi 
from hall; 

‘To guard the leal hearts that make rich each fair 
Canadian home, 

‘To fend their faith and father-land, the altar and 
the throne. 


1g to the front from hamlet and 





The Volunteers of Ganada—a wealth of love is 
theirs— 

‘A nation’s heart goes forth with them—a nation’s 
hopes and prayers; 

For them the grey-haired patriarch pleads, the ’ 
maiden mid her tears, 

‘And infant lips have learned to lisp, “God bless our 
volunteers!” 





‘The Volunteers of Canada—God speed the noble 
band 

‘That girdle with a band of steel our free, fair for- 
est-lan 





A noble cause prompts noble deeds, no fears for 
them we feel— 

But woe betide the braggart loons that meet their 
levelled steel! 


‘The Volunteers of Canada, the soldiers of the line, 

Whose banners tell of battles won in many a hostile 
clime— 

‘The Fenian fray, ifcome it may, they'll meet with 
British cheers; 

Hurrah, for England’s hearts of oak and our brave 
volunteers! 


Colonel John McCrae, Guelph’s soldier- 
poet, wrote in this tradition when he composed 
his famous “In Flanders Fields.” This poem by 
McCrae, was published in 1917 

THE ANXIOUS DEAD” 
Guns, fall silent till the dead men hear 
Above their heads the Legions pressing on; 


(These fought their fight in time of bitter fear 
And died, not knowing how the day had gone.) 






, flashing muzzles, pause and let them see, 
‘The coming dawn that streaks the sky afar; 
‘Then let your mighty chorus witness be 

‘To them, and CAESAR, that we still make war. 
Tell them, O guns, that we have heard their call, 
‘That we have sworn, and will not turn aside, 
‘That we will onward till we win or fall, 

That we will keep the faith for which they died, 


From time to time Guelph’s residents 
praised the accomplishments of their forefa- 
thers in the building of the City. This poem 
was written in celebration of Guelph’s fiftieth 
anniversary in 1877: 


GUELPH’S FIFTIETH ANNIVI 











;ARY? 


Just fifty years ago to-day, 
Noble Galt and Dunlop stood— 

With brandy flask and powder horn— 
Within a pathless wood: 

An Indian cabin nestled there, 
Offering shelter from the storm; 
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Gladly they sought its humble shade, 
To rest each weary'd form. 


Galt struck the monarch of the wilds, 
With strong manhood’s earnest might; 

Dunlop, Prior and the wood men fell’d 
It, on that thrice-honoured night: 

For good King George, our patron saint, 
Made it famous in his day 






Held firm undisputed sway. 


Great Shakespeare, the prince of poets, 
Entered this blooming world; 

(On that same day, in after years— 
His life in death was furled, 

Galt gave England’s royal honoured name 
‘To the then far distant town: 

Never let ignoble acts or deeds 
‘Tarnish its bright renown, 


Let us take a retrospective glance 
Over the then and now; 

Then forests, Indians and wild beasts, 
Alone crown’d nature’s brow; 

Guelph of to-day in honour stands— 
‘A bright imperial gem, 

Which our Queen need ne'er blush to own 
Asa star in her diadem, 


Her Churches, gems of modern art, 
With their lofty sparleling spires, 

Leads one to hope that Christian grace, 
Noble thoughts and deeds inspire; 

Her Hospitals are doing a noble work— 
Where her sick meet tender care 

From the sisters and nurses—woman’s hands 
Render loving duties there. 


Her schools, magnificent structures, stand 
Wherein intelligence and grace 
Are cultured by an efficient band, 
Bright ornaments in any place; 
Her Agricultural College, the farme 
‘There her sons are wisely taught 
The science of tilling dear old Earth, 
With such wealth and beauty fraught. 





’s pride— 


‘A home for the aged and the maim, 
Will shortly lift its head— 
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‘An asylum for distress and pain, 
‘There the helpless may have bread; 

Her Ministers, gentle Christian men, 
Working in their Ma 

Striving to lift poor straying 
From the depths of sin and shame. 








Her Doctors, men of scientific skill, 
Stand foremost in the ranks, 

For this, their gentle healing art, 
We yield them warmest thanks. 

Her lawyers, men of scholastic lore, 
Winning laurels and renown; 

From our Senate Halls, we hear the voice 
Of resident of our Town 


Her Editorial staff are managed by 
Brilliant minds and willing hands, 

Assisted by telegraphs and steam engines, 
Bringing in news from foreign lands. 

Her Courts and Councils are govern'd well, 
By men of good common sense 

Who give their influence and time, 
Her means and justice to dispense. 


Her Merchants, kindly courteous men, 
Stand ready, with bows and smiles, 
‘To lead us gently through the maze 
Of-subtle fashion’s changing wiles. 
Her Mechanics, men of honest worth, 
A mighty bulwark stand, 
With gifted minds and simple faith 
‘A tower of strength in our land. 


Her Farmers, sturdy sons of toil— 
To them we yield the palm 

For independence and sweet peace, 
‘And fair primeval calm, 

Her brave Volunteers—God bless them! 
Stand ready to defend 

Their homes at a moment's warning, 
And their Queen—the people’s friend. 


Her Daughters fill an honoured place 
Fair maidens and blooming wives 

And mothers; Heaven’s blessing rest 
(On their self-sacrificing lives. 











‘Then come forth, ye aged veterans, 
Ye early settlers come, 








Enjoy the peace and pleasure 
Flowing from each pleasant home. 


Many friends have fallen in our midst— 
This is the lot of man; 

To love, to labour, and to die— 
Life is such a little span, 

Brave Galt, the founder of our Town, 
Now sleeps on Scotia’s shore 

His kind colleagues of those early days 
‘Are known on earth no more 





Thus our retrospect is sadly tinged 
By changes and dire decay; 

Who will be heré, of this vast crowd, 
‘To greet Guelph’s Centennial day? 

Fling sadness aside, let each glad heart 
Rejoice in laughter and song; 

Let kind good will and merry cheer 
The joyous hours prolong. 





Three cheers for our beloved Queen! 
Three cheers for our patron saint! 

And three times three for dear old Guelph, 
May her brave hearts never faint! 

‘To God let each glad homage bring 
On this bright auspicious day, 

Long may it in our memories ring, 
Fragrant as the breath of May. 


Anonymous. 


Before leaving Guelph’s literary tradition, 
special reference must be made to James Gay, 
carpenter, tavern-keeper, (one time proprietor 
of the Bull Frog Inn), watch repairman, and 
Canada’s self-proclaimed “Poet Laureate.” A 
genuine character, Gay wandered the streets of 
Guelph with his flute and his printed verses, 
lightening the hearts of all he met with a song, 
a story or a poem.’ 








Gay’s language even in or- 
dinary conversation was “poetic” —“Nice 
day—good day—James Gay—here today— 
soon away,” etc.” ‘Typical of Gay’s poetry 
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were the following verses inset in a longer work 
entitled The Great Exhibition:® 


The greatest wonder for four days 

‘To be seen at the stall of the poet Gay’s, 
His two headed Colt so tall and thin, 
The greatest sight that ever was seen. 


Come one, come all, as well you may, 
Ten cents will only be the pay, 

Gay’s five-cent poems will all surprise, 
Both farmers and their loving wives. 





Then rally, strangers, from day to day, 
‘To hear the flute the poet play, 

Come forward, gents, both stout and tall, 
As fifteen cents will pay for all. 


And yet, as peculiar as Gay’s self-praise may 
appear, as the subject of his own poetry, in 
many ways it exemplified what was best about 
the spirit of Guelph society. By 1927, Hamil- 
ton and Toronto had vastly outstripped the 
City in economic growth, Kingston and Lon- 
don may have created more prestigious intel- 
lectual institutions, but all that had been ac 








‘The Bull Frog Inn on Eramosa Road, 
James Gay, Guelph’s “Poet Laureate.” as it appeared in 1975. 
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complished in building the City had been done 
by Guelph’s own residents against enormous 
odds. Thus a spirit of pride, identity and self- 
sacrifice had to be maintained among all resi 
dents if Guelph was to survive as a major city. 
The Mercury of 1927 was as dedicated to that 
survival, and the creation and the mainte- 
nance of that spirit, as James Gay and the 
Anonymous author had been half'a decade be- 
fore. 








ae 
Guelph, at its Centenary in 1927, found it- 
self faced with many of the same underlying 








problems and pressures that had accompanied 
its founding a century before. Moreover, these 
problems being endemic to Canadian society, 
would be solved, when they were solved, by 
temporary measures at best. But to this task, 
the City’s residents brought a will to work and 
a confidence in their own abilities. If the prob- 
lems and conflicts were part of life, the will to 
overcome these challenges was equally part of 
Guelph’s approach to them, Guelph’s experi- 
ences, although unique in detail, represent in 
miniature one facet of what it means to be 
Canadian 





The arch erected for Guelph’s Centennial Celebrations in 1927. 
At the right of City Hall isthe old Provincial Winter Fair Building. 
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Acton Burrows, later Manitoba’s first Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture. He willed the document to his son Aubrey, 2 
‘Toronto publisher who, just before he died in 1957,sent itt 
Diefenbaker.” 

34. Cuelph Wekly Mercury, February 22, 1877, 

35, 42 Vietoria, cap. 41 

36. Cualpht Weekly Herald, May 1, 1879. 

317, bid. 

38, Mi. 

39, Ibi. 

40. Ibid 

41. Pit 

42. Guelph Esoning Mercury, April 3, 1886, 

43. City of Guelph, By-law no. 29, June 2 

MM. Tid, 

By-iaw No. 43, January 4, 1881; Wicks, McNaughton & 
Co Cutlery 
By-law No. 54, May 2, 1881; David McCrae; Textiles, Fab: 

















By-law No, 62, September 5, 1881; William Bell; Cabinet 
Organs. 

By-law No, 64, November 21, 1881; Guelph Carri 
Co. Carriage Goods. 

By-law No. 76, May 15, 1982; Burr and Skinner; Furniture, 
By-law No. 156, April 19, 1886; Burr Bros.; Chairs. 

By-law No, 224, September 10, 1889; Williams, Green and 
Rome; Shirts, Collars, Cull 

By-law No, 227, December 23, 1899; James Hough, Jr; Pa- 
per Boxes, Stationery, 
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By-law No, 313, June 4, 1894; Rachael Crawford's Mfg. 
st; Shoddy Yarns 

By-law No. 325, March 18, 1895; Laughlin Hough Drawing 
‘Table Co.; Drawing Tables, Architect and School Supplies, 

By-law No. 326, April 1, 1895; Guelph Norway Iron and 
Steel Co.; Rolling Mill for Iron & Steel 

By-law No. 333, November 4, 1895; 
Sewing Machines, Cash Registers. 

By-law No. 365, August 16, 1897; Wallace and McAdoe 
Pork Packing, Bacon. 

By-law No. 371, September 19, 1898; Guelph Carpet Mills; 
Carpets. 
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& Steel Products, 
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Guelph Evening Mercy, uly 20, 1927, p. 24 

Mid, p. 24, 


For an uncritical sketch of the Credit Valley Railway see 
James Filley, Credit Valley Raiboay “The Third Giant”, Boston 
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ily Directory, 1885 





Macdonald Papers, P.A.C., no. 58581-58583, James Goldie, 
Guelph, to Sir John A. Macdonald, May 29, 1886. 
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The Branford Expo 
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Guelph Ezening Mercy, July 20, 1929, p 
Ibid, December 17, 1885. 
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Thi, July 20, 1927, p. 26. 

Dr. Marvin W. Farrell, The Guelph Junction Railway 
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id, July 20, 1927, p. 26. 

Ibid, April 20, 1886. 

Ibid, July 2, 1886, 

Ibid, November 29, 1886. 
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Originally the subsidy was $48,600, but because some of the 
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construction was of poor quality (eg. the use of wood instead 
of stone for culverts), the subsidy was reduced. Guelph 
Mercury, July 20, 1927, p, 26. 


Wid, See also Guelph City By-law no, 216, 
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Guelph Historical Society Publications, volume XIV, nos. 2 andl 3. 
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Id 
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Guelph Evening Mercury, July 20, 1927, p. 126, 
Thid, May 21, 1908. 
Ibid, April 29, 1903. 
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74. Ibid, November 24, 1904 
75. The Guelph Evening Mercury of May 22, 1908, lists the follow: 
ing as having become naturalized citizens: Carere Domenio, 
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rrenti, Mickele Valoristo, Carrere Giorgio, Aleviano AT 
ceagolo, Valrioto Salvatore, Antonnio Tromonto, Michelino 
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Historical Society 
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Ibid, May 5, 1914 
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Appendix A 


MAYORS, REEVES, ALDERMEN AND COUNCILLORS, 1851-1927. * 








MEMBERS OF THE TOWN COUNCIL, 1851 TO 1855, INCLUSIVE 











Year REEVE | 
taf ame] 





COUNCILLORS 












































1851 |Samuel Smith lwm. Stevenson John Thorp Edwin Hubbard 
1832 [William Clarke W. 8. G. Knowles John Smith Heney Orton 
1889 [William Clarke |W. 8. G. Knowles John Pipe Henry, Orton 
1884 |W. S..G. Knowles |Wm. Clarke Pipe John Harris Wm. Stevenson 
1855. [John ‘Smith John Bipe John Watt John Harris Peter Gow 
1855_John Pipe resigned in May and Frederick George was elected in his place 

MEMBERS OF THE TOWN COUNCIL, 1856 TO 1879, 





CLUSIVE 




















COUNCILLORS 














3] avon 
5] East Ward North Ward 


West Ward 


South Ward 








Evan Macdonald |Frederick George 





Evan Macdonald | Frederick George 
Robert Thompson {Jahn Harvey 
\Gcotge PeiTatham — [ames Armtrons 





eorge Sunley 





John Smith 
[George Elliott 
\Gearze Suntey 
\ 


[Sort 
[Satine Bion 





William Day 


Peter Gow 
William Atkins 


Day 
Peter Gow 
W.'S. G. Knowles 








1856—The Council elected John Smith Mayor, George Sunley Reeve, and Peter Gow Deputy-Reeve, 
[8e7—The Council elected George Sunley Mayor, Peter Gow Reeve, and James Armstrong Deputy-Reeve, The 


Mayor died in March and Samuel Smith was elected for th 


was elected to fill the vacancy. 


Appendices have not been indexed. 


e reniainder of the year, and Wm. J. Brown 
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MEMBERS OF THE TOWN COUNCIL (Continued) 







































































a | COUNCILLORS 
3| mayor : one 7 
i ie Wed Non Ward Won Ward South Ward 
rseloeorge tion et, Hari loka Harvey eg Cee 
gan seen fata Base? eereee pues (ee Da 
Pe eee Pee CTE og, (ae PS Saad 
rasffames Webster John Harvs fons Harvey (oat aesting oa Krona 
fsa, aha Mees ag |e MaMering iota hen 
\James Murphy Fred George Robert Melvin [Robert Thompson. 
1Wolfona Harvey uncyiieeiasé > lmwarnesita’s eemasgaiey Hee darter 
Cieeaparie” — faytetamet Sere Ri RS Pea 
fuer ee ae fe tiecite fin Rad 
els. Parker essen oirsson tang Haevey —-rvomas’Goway it, w, Poteet 
eae Badeon oh ary iowa Gomiy LW tee 
eomencsa™ Win: ee cate a ce 
1862|George Palmer Charles Davidson [John Harvey Ic. J. Buckland H. W. Peterson 
etsrce Basa aan (Seder HA shat, 
come, Ais eee, ene 
rwislt. w. Peterson (george Hood George ion (Retgr Gow 
eserse Hee Geamee aug tg So 
' Gsgeee stmer fag Baveeyen TESA lata, fEaward' Chron 
| 
res. Clarke teeing — fawrnne: losegemiine, fe. weraion 
oe ea 
| Cee ae ee eae Fee A comprar 
rash, Care ecrge Hood ion Harvey eirts eiioe- (yw Paco 
Gime meat. feta tesco, (eames Fat 
Fon fise PA Ct osama 
stil eeer Cow campaesicncas  owirnicicy:  losiezeeimin, ia ewer 
| Robert Melvi |Kichard Mitchell Henry Hatch Thomas Holliday 
see a, (ee ie a | 
sw Peer Gow FJ, Chadwick i, Gatst, (in, 
|| Paice McCurry [James, Massie \Rhomas Holliday 
| ee ees Hoey ease pam at 
site Cunt eeiedearge lat open ami Arico. Raney anil in Harver ‘Deputies 





1858—Fred Gearge resigned in February, and George §, Herod was elected in his place 
1859__By amendment of the Municipal law the Mayor was lected by the people, and” the C 





il elected John 











‘Harvey Reeve, and” John Kirkland Deputy-Reeve 

1859_G. M. Kecling’s seat was declared vacant 21st March, and George Bruce, St, was elected to fill his place. 
1860—The Council elected George Elliott Reeve, and Charles Davidson Deputy-Reeve 

1860_—Fred George tesigned May 7th, and Wm. Clarke was elected to fll the vacancy. 





1861—The Couneil elected John Harvey Reeve, and John Kirkland Deputy-Reeve 
186l—Dr. Clarke resigned August. Sch, and. George Palmer was elected. to. 
1861—G. 'M. Keeling died in October, and John Keller was elected to fll his 
1862—The Councit elected Dr. Parker Reeve, and Charles Davidson Deputy-Ree 
1853The Council elected George Palmer Reeve and George Elliott Deputy-Reeve. 

1864—The Council elected George Palmer Reeve and Adam Robertson Denuty-Reeve, 

1864—John A. Lamprey's seat became vacant in October and CE. Romaine was elected to fill che place. 
1865—The Council elected H.W. Peterson Reeve and James Eliioit Deputy-Reeve 

1866—The Council elected HH. W. Peterson Reeve and James Massie Deputy-Reeve 

1865-—Henry Hatch resigned on July 2nd and Alexander Thompson was elected in his place 

1867—Elected by the peopie:--Robert Melvin, Reeve. II. W. Peterson and Richard Mitehell Deputy-Reeves. 
1867—Wim. Hockin resigned in January and ‘T. A. Heffernan vas elected in his place. 
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MEMBERS OF THE TOWN COUNCIL (Continued) 
































































































COUNCILLORS 
Bast Ward North Ward ‘West Ward) South Ward 
L = a cia sears 
1868|N. Higinbornam fj. Chadwick ——_Johy Harvey James Massie lym. Day 
Haase Sayers fa S. Herod IMec’ Thompson [Thomas Holliday 
| Perak WeGamy (James ays Sccrae Movant Thon A. Hetersan 
166. S, Herod I, J. Chadwick {John Harvey lc. a. Bruce [rhos, A. Heffernan 
fiat. Alan Hobert Miichen —|Storge Howard [honiae sella 
| Hfkomes Siyers ohn’ Wood” Alex“ rhomon [Won Bay 
187016, §, Herod brhomas Sayers Jom A, Wood ‘|G, A. Bruce bthos. A. Heffernan 
| [Wins Atan Alam Rovertson [George Howard —[Thomay Holliday 
| David MeCrae Robert Mitchell” [John Meet Win Bay 
to7i|Riehard aitenen | Wns. Alon Adam Robertson |g. A. Bruce” Lthos, a. Heffernan 
[ony Stewart Voie MeNes [Phomas” Holiday 
David heGrae Henry fateh Dovid Keancdy 
1972) Richard Mi |ivm, tan John Ment wm. Stevenson 
[Joke Siemart KW Bel Michael Snider 
\ Hee SiscMihan Monn Crowe avid Kennedy 
te7sladam Robertson [ohn Horsman (Richard Mienell George ott Lthos, a. Hefternan 
Beanie Cotee [itn Hogg e8iciagn Thon Holliday 
Willan Bell Revert Micken Jona Crowe avid Kennedy 
terdohn Harris chares Davidson adam Roverteon [George Bor A. B. Petrie 
Beans cone Nin H Mile fScorge Fruce [he Hal 
David Metre Ramond Harvey [Jona Crowe PE. As Heffernan 
1873 Robert Melvin Irhomas Sayers [adam Robertson _| George Bruce ls. 2. Petie 
Eteries Davidson [Caleb Chase Scsrge Marton figs, A Heternan 
[Dennis Cotee Wo We'Mits (john Growe tS Mackin 
1876) Robert Melvin. |reomas Sayers |G. S. Herod I], C. McLagan |A. B. Petrie 
Bratoatone (kim He Mile ecrge Brce dearae Sieeman 
Daniel ribs ated Chase in fra [se SeacMlan 
187718, J. Chadwick Dennis Cofee Fred Bincoe George Exot John A, Lamtey 
Joseph Gtetcrnan (Won. Hale Hficuiss Gowdy —_[rancly Gautam 
Nee banbar Win, Hara je Mekagn I Guoningtam 





1868—Robert Melvin Reeve, H. W. Peterson and Richard Mitchell Deputy-Reeves. H.W. Peterson resigned in 
March James Massie resigned his couneillorship and was cleeted a Deputy Reeve, and J. C. Buckland 
was elected councillor in James Massie's place 

1869-—Richard Mitchell Reeve, Patéick McCurry and- Jamies Goldie Deputy-Reeves. 

18hd-John Harvey resigned his seat, and A, Robertson was elected to. fil his place. 

1870—Richard Mitchell Reeve, F. J. Chadwick and Henry Hateh Deputy-Reeves. 

1871—James Massie Reeve, N. Higishotham and George Howard Deputy-Reeves 

1872—James Massie Reeve, George Howard and G. A. Bruce Deputy-Reeves. 

1872—John Stewart died and Dennis Coffee was elected in his place. 

1872]. McNeil resigned and George Ellio-t was elected in his place. 

1873—James Massie Reeve, F. J. Chadwick and George Howard Deputy-Reeves. 

1a73—In July William Bell resigned and C. Davidson was elected in his place 

1874 —Gearge Howard Reeve, Charles Raymond Ist Deputy-Reeve, George Hood 2nd Deputy-Reeve. 

18/5 George Howard Reeve, Charles Raymond Ist Deputy-Reeve;' David McCrae, nd Deputy-Reeve 

Jo7—Ceorge Howard Reeve, David McCrae Ist Depuiy-Reeve, David Kennedy 2nd Depuiy-Reeve, George Hood 
3rd. Deputy-Reeve 

1877—George Hood Reeve, Wil 
36d Depaty-Reeve, 

A, Dunbar resigned and G, B. Fraser was elected in his place. 

1877—W. H. Mills resigned and Dr, Clarke was elected in his place 

1877—T, Gowdy resigned and H, Hatch was elected in his place. 




















liam Hart Ist Deputy-Reeve, George Sleeman 2nd Deputy-Reeve, J. P. MacMillan 
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COUNCILLORS 

















South Ward 














1878—George, Elliott Rev 
3rd Deputy Reeve 











George Sleeman Ist Deputy-Reeve, Richard Mitchell 2nd Dej 





1878—F. J, Chubb resigned and D. Coffce was elected ¢o fill his place. 
1878—F. Gauhan was unseated and J 


'P. MacMillan was elected (o fill his place 











| st Ward North Ward ‘West Ward 
- es: I. 

1878)George Howard IM. J. Doran Fred Biscoe 2. W. McGuire John Roche 
i ‘Robert Melvin Wim. Hearn (George Bruc: Daniel Ray 
| (Fy Chubb Robert Mitchell Thomas Gowdy reaneis Gauban 


uty-Reeve, Cabel Chase , 
















































Reeve 
1879—We, 
1979—Daniel Day resi 
1880 George 8. Gran 
188I-F. J. 
‘Morrison was. elect 
elected he was thes 














1sko—James, Wells res 





ned 


T485—P. J. Chadwick resigned 


Hearn resigned and W. J 
fed. and. Francis Gauhan 


wick was elected for St. Patrick's and for St 


1881 George Elliott disctaimed St 
1885—John Hall died im March and Charles Raymond. was elected 









































irbanke was elected in his place 
elected 1 his place. 

ved in March and Nicholas Burns was elected to fill the vacancy. 

James! Wards; he dis 

wick also disclaimed "St 








for St. James’ Ward, 
‘unseated and-was 3 
‘Andrew's Ward, and RF. 
is seat in March, and Wm. Hartop was lected in his place 
‘his place 
‘and Dennis Coffee wat elected in his. place 


ie 











imed $i 


























¥ COUNCILLORS 
#| avor — OE = 
* Se, Patrick St John St David] St Andrew | St James 
Howard [Dennis Coftee lwm. Hearn Tames Hewer |George Brace [Danict Day 
Thos, Dobbie wt. Mitchell! [Joh Tyson [John Roche IT. Holliday 
MEMBERS OF THE CITY COUNCIL 
ALDERMEN 
1880)Ge0, Seeman |F. J. Chadwick |W. McGuire JA. Robertson [Wn Hart IO. S. Grange 
Dennis Conse |W. Sievenson [lobn Hall James Hewer FA Kampesy 
Mi}: Doran [Bred Bisco” AW.'T. Fairbank JJohn Tyson I. P, Medfiian 
1881/Geo, Sieeman fe, J. Chadwick [Fred Biscoe [John Hat! fos, Gotsie eo. Bence fF. J. Chadwick 
Walter Laing |C. Davidsos John Read [ames Hewer Geo. Elliott Jno. A. Lamprey 
| las. Paterson wenson [Ar'Robertion [G's Skioner Thos, Gowdy [Dy Kennedy 
1882)Geo, sleéman |B, Coffee Ic, Davidson pon tran [James Hewer |Geo. Bruce JX. Burns 
Hei O'Connor |W. Stevenson [John Read "Hodgkin (Thos. Goudy |F: Gauhan 
|Win Russell” EBs Skinner [A"Robertson (6. A'Miemner [RF ataddock |}. A."Lamorey 
1883/Caleb Chase |. Coffee Wm Hearn |Thos. Goldie Thos. Goway, JN. Barns 
Walter Laing Loh Read” [lames ewer fit k. Maddock |Iames’ Keough 
Ea. O'Connge fw. Stevenson (Chas, Walker |G. H, Skinner [Wim Russell [J A. Lamprey 
1WelCateb Chase —_[D. Coffee A. H. Macdonaldliames 7, Brill htenry Hutch |Geo Rruce |, Barns 
[Pat Fintay [RH Skinner ohn Halt Paid Qc Howe [ROP Mack i Cormack 
Ed 'OrConnor WW. Stevenson (han, Walker fihos. Goldie [jotm Roche ‘A. Lamprey 
1885|W. Stevenson Wm. Carter WAN. Husband lames 7. Brill fit Gotdie Ioeo, Bruce |N. Burns 
lm: Giortop AH. Macdonald|lonn Resa | Hearn [Rk Maddock [Tames Keovsh 
(Geo, W.'Stat |FBe Skinner (Chas, Watker Wan, G°Smith |W. F, Barber [JuA: Lamprey 
1es6jw. Stevenson |wm. Carter |. H. Uamitton [oseph Carter |Win, Hearn (Geo, Bruce —_f.J. Chadwick 
fies. B. Coffee |W. N. Husband [lohw Halt [james Hewer [We it. Cutten [Jarnes. Keough 
! Vames Welle WF. B.skinner™ [John Read AYE RF Maddock ThA. Lamprey 


1879—Caleh Chase Reeve, George Sleeman Ist Deputy-Reeve, j. P. MeMillan 2nd Deputy-Reeve, and Fred Biscoe 3ed Deputy- 


James? Ward, and Rob 
ides Ward. and. was 





fill the vacancy 
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53 ‘ALDERMEN 
3] Mayor ———— = : = 
s Se Pavick | St George | St John | St David | St Andrew | St Jamon 
tee7/A. Hh. Macdonald [Hienry Hatch [Gco. Howard |fonn Read |Wan, Hearn [R, F. Maddock [J A, Lamprey 
Hisge Bate PN sGTthina Ufompn aver |fmieHlewer hos, Gow (Holiday 
Tse Gomes, a uatton! OWE xigour (WI', Smits [DiSecomnie’” — [D. Kennedy 
tees]. HL Macdonald [Dennis Cofee |, H. Hamiton |[.W. Kilgour Robert, Barber |W. H. Cutten, |[P. Hartnett 
f John Kennedy |Geo. Howard —{fohn Read James Hewer |R. F. Maddock {J A. Lamprey 
Has ennety feereorer® (E'S Walker |Wr'c. Smith |B, Seromme [Win Resto 
resslthos. Gomdy [Henry Harch |Geo. Howard [Solomon Dawson|Robe, Barber [Peter Kere _ [P. Hartnett 
HBenry Match (Geo. Moverhe (WB Rennedy: [Jorsiban Kelly [David Serogsie {vA Lamprey 
| Hine Ngenedy [easy owt We Borailors ” [lowWe kugour” |W. H, Wardrope |Win. Russell 
1290lthos. Gowdy fat, J. Daignan frank Dowler [Thos Jone, arber [Peter Kerr B, Fischer 
fein Re sce oward [I Hugo FSndinan Kelly Jas: Balmer Hartnett 
Lahn Kennedy Geo, Howard eee tcre oA Mowat.” |David Scrowaie [J- A. Lamprey 
soikthos, Gotaie Thos, P. Cotfee [Prank Dower |J. 1, Hamiton [Root Barker peter Kerr |. Hartnett 
rsa Ge tre (iran Rowlett Haga' Reed” [femsinan Kelly [lames Palmer [[- A. Lamprey 
Keriettame” | FM RE? RUM Ncedine|Davie Scromsie. (B,J: Lavatiin 
1992/Thos. Goldie ames Hewer |f H. Hamilton Robt. Barber {W.G. Smith J. A. Lamprey 
Geo" sleeman engineer’ hte Neto" Rios Motate |faies Palmer |Win. Sater 
Bamey Bea” I ANEME — E sErastoe” Le sully BINEE Scrognie ft. Fischer 
seos}w. G, Smith |r. P. Comte las Hewer WW. B. Keanety ftonathan, Kelly |R. F. Maddock fim, Carter 
PeyE Comes, [estiemer IR Son” TES” [lames iPatmer. |B. Hartnett 
isha Memeo IG oertee |G Bayan” Ua’ suily [avid Seronsie. (S.J: anghtin 
\ i 
rasd|w, G. Smith |. P. Coffee Jas, Hewer ls. J. Taylor fjone Newstead [R. F, Maddock [L. 0. Barber 
Himes Giesin [Cttoepice — |W2B'Resmedy OG. Sut [Davia Seromgie |B: Hartnett 
BREE EME Guth Sieage PRE: Acton” JBL "Sehuez [oh Mater eiyton Petron 
| 
tess}fno. A. tamprey |T. P. Coffee |fames Hewer |Andrew Crosbie llohn Newstead [Pred Hendley |L. O. Barber 
Fost’ SehiScay [BME aaclonataleht Bowie fD'. Senate |G: Matoney |B. Hartnett 
| EREGH™” [eDantnson Sh Tayler” 6 Siy"* avi Serie fe: Peterson 
tepojgno. A. Lamorey fT. P, Coffee je A.B, Calvert [Andrew Crosbie ohn Newstead |B. Maddock |P. Hazmet 
| Porc Somes. (EC A: Relean” [Rose Bowie [Bri Sette [R'J. Mahoney |LA: Meffardy 
| es. SESH LE Barkinson (Spo taytor (PG saly” — [Batid Scroggie |G. Peterson 
1eo7fjames Hower \cco. Penfold A.B. Calvert |And, Crosbie |Geo, Howard |, Walker, |P, Hartnett 
lew! Sia ReGen” (AE GEoatfon [P"Riewsiead. |W. Weerke Wim. Hearn 
| Sot se Bonaia [W. W. Wate |fohn Ar MeLean|ainert Wicks [Jr Mahoney Je. Peterson 
ta0alfames Hewer John Kennedy |R. E. Nelson [and Croshie fob, marher |W. B Clarke [Wn Hearn 
i rte Remedy IR Bacteson (RH. Glamtiton (Gen Howard HU Walker <  [G. Beteraon 
| eer sreat fi MNehae SW Meme” [fcha Newstead [fry Matoney  [P: Harenet 
teo9|R, E. Nelson |G. 5. Thor (1, O'Connor |. 5. Drew Rods. Barber fw. F. Barber |e. Peterson 
Chere LEW HE Ta TGhniton [Seo°Hewass [lames Ryan’ (RC Rennedy 
Remedy gion” [Rett, Bowne” (Gia Stinner WEWalker” WR. Kee 


1888—Ald, Cutten resigned on February 6th, 1888, and Thos. Gowdy was elected 49 fill the vacancy. 


HeBbTa Never HH MC]. Daignan was lected Alderman in place of ‘Henry Hateh, whore. seat was declared vacant 


1g01-0On Febroary 2nd, i891. Ald, Wardrone, resigned and J. G. Sully was elected to fill the vacancy, 
{g02-Mayor Goldie died in February, 1892, and Geo, Sleeman was elected to fil the. vacancy’ 

Ig4—Os February lth, John Kennedy resigned and. James Hough was elected to fill the vacancy. 
1895—Ald. L, 0. Barber died in Aprit and Wm, Hearn was dlected 10 fil the vacaney. 

[eoi—Robe. McDonald was uaseaied and John Kennedy was elected to fil his place 

tor—Aibert Wicks disclaimed, but elected again: unseated and Robert Barber elected to fill his place. 


DroNew election rendered necessary by Ald. Calvert being absent more than thece months without Yeave, and Alex B. 
Petrie elected 


18996. H, Skinner resigned, and W. T, Tanner was elected to fill the vacancy. 
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ALDERMEN 





























g| Mayor - = — 
ay St Patrick | St George St John St David | St Andrew | 
Tess 2 * 1 
1900)R. E. Nelson Penfold [A.B Petrie {J J, Drew fs, Carter Ic. 1, Dunbar |j, Newstead 
1 Wjohn Kennedy fl. O'Connor JG. A. Barker [f- W. Kilgour |Hugh Walker {C, Peterson 
| Geo. j."Thorp |W. We White |J- it" Hamitton [ott! Barber’ [Gear Hastings |G. J trl 
1WollJohn Kennedy |i, HO, Stan Jas, Day — |G, A. Barker Robt. Barber |C. I. Dunbar jas. Anderson 
W. Btavior Tae itgne [Jat Mamiton |W. Kigour |Oe0" matings [Crowe 
esrhorp |W. W. White |S. Carter Bi ATseote [jas Ryan |W. Sister 
[i OOS Sta HE, Day IS’ Carter JW Kilgour |G. Hastings” | Tevine 
' WE Taylor |W.'W. "White IP HE Hamitton A. geo (YJ. Mahoney — [Wn Slater 


In each of the years 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1906 eleven Aldermen were elected by general vote pursuant to a vote of the 
ratepayers at the 1902 election: 


1903|John H. HamittonjGeo. A. Barker R.H, Crowe John J, Mahoney Joh Newstead Asa Rumford H. H. O. Stull 





Samuel Carter’ Kobt. Jobuston Hugh Malone W.'W. Whe John A. Scott 

ud ita; asad noe Bee Sana nis Gee Haudhen Seater es. Pola | AM Steathers 
Jeo ArBarker ROW’ Crowe’ Git. Higans J. Newste Toh A“ Scott 

1905|George Steeman John Newstead MF. Cray. H. Gemmell Robt. Barber J. M. Struthers J. H. Hamilton 
[e"C. Higgins” Geo. ‘Penfold Geo. A. Barker Wm. F. Barber Tuo. Conninghant 








san |D. E. Macdonald, FE, Nelson Geo, Penfold J. A. MeCrea 


B. Ryan Alex, Stewart 
WJames W. Lyon J. Newstead’ Chas. Howitt MF. Gray 


igen 


In each, of the years 1907, 1908 and 190 the Aldermen were elected by Wards pnrsnant to a vote of the electors at 
the 1906 election 


190slGeoree 
i 
















































awo7lsohn Newstead rudd [f. w. tyon [fH Hammon [poss Simpson |W. F. Barber tno. Cunningham 
eevee owen, pee Ses” Aen ae 








12}, J. Drew resigned and Hugh Walker was elected 40 ill the vacancy 
190}—Robert Johnston died and W. F. Barber succeeded him 

903—W. W. "Wihite resigned and j. Mt. Struthers: succeeded him, 

1904—R. H. Crowe resigned and W. F. Barber succeeded fim, 

1905 Geo. A. Barker resigned and Geo, Howard succeeded hi 
1906—George’ Penfold disclaimed, and Rowen succeeded he 
1907—D. Messenger resigned and H. B, Cailendar was elected 

1007—John Cunningham seas unseated and i W. Humphries was elected, 
1008 James Hewer resigned, ‘and 0, Be Rowen was elected, 
100—James Johnston resigned, and john Newstead was clected, 
JI2—H.C: MeLean resigned in September, and R. MeMillan scceeded. 
1913—Robe. Mewlillan resigned in March, and T. H. Gemmell succeeded, 
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3] Mavor ALDERMEN 

2 
DH. Barlow 6 HL T, |, Hannigan J, Newstead —S. Penfold “H.C. Steele 
ROM. Brydon W.E Hoiahongy” HOsromore Jaa Ryan 

1ois}Harey Mahoney |S. Rundle DB. Martin H.H.0. Stull Jan ewer, 0, # Rowen 
fi. "Steele 8! Dunbar Foe Canter Je Nevmead 

wiglHiary Mahoney [D. Hl. Barlow 6. Dunbar D. Martin. Randle. Westoby 
ROM Brydon GM. Heney OE Rowen —H. 'Stecle 

wi7}John Newstead A. A. Buchner G.M. Henry H. J. McHugh. E. Rowen H.C. Steele Westoby 
Jcor'Dunbar” Fo Howard” ROA. Payne” S$) Runtie” Wax Station 

1oisljohn Newstead [A. A. Buchner Wan, Stratton H.J. McHugh G. M Henry —E, Crawford. W. A. Cowan 

i So) Runde’ Pliowand’” RA Payne So Penta” 5, Row 


Pursuant to 1918 Ontario Statute, C. 62, ig eaeh of the years 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923, the Council consisted 
of eighteen Aldermen, elected hy general vote. ‘The six who obtained the highest number of votes at the election for the 
Year 1919 held aifve for three years: the six who obtained the nest highest number of votes. held ofice for two years; and 
ine'six who obtained the est highest number of votes held office for one year. In each year thereafter one-third of the 
Suid eighteen Aldermen were lected for three years. The Council elected annually one of its members, Mayor. 


























lected for three year to year term ‘one year term 
{erm in year shown remaining enalning 

1919] 3.E Carer EA. Macdonald Wm, Stephens) T,1. Hannigan GM. Henry) H. Quarmby J. B, Hoover 
1B. Caner RH. Brydon | Chas Burgess) = WA Cowan | D.H-Barlow — G. W. Walker 
John Newstead —W.'G, Hood” | HL Westoty J. 1H. Simpson | P. Howard S! Penfold 

1920 | H. Westoty |S. Penola RH. Wing | EA. Macdonald Wm, Stephens | 1.3, Hannigan. M. Henry 
F. Howard ACA. Buckoer | IE Caner Rie Boden | Chas, Burgess’ W. Al Coven 
D.H. Barlow H Quarmby" | omy Newstead W.G. Hood” | HL Westoby J. HL Simpson 

1921] CoH, Burgess | C,H. Burgess W. P. Evans |S. Penfold R.H. Wing |. A, Macdonald We, Stepens 
EC Gremide HJ. Motley, | F. Howard ACK. Buckser | Ee Caner RH. Brydon 
AW. tyson Chas, Yeates” | DLW. Barlow H.Quarmby' | Hi. Mahoney W. G. Heod 

1922 | F, Howard Alex. Infisy AE, Baldwin | C,H. Burgess W. P. Evans Penfold RH. Wing 
Geo Av Drew Mahoney" | FC: Grenside HJ. Meloy foward A.A. Buckner 
Win Siephens —1-W. Oakey | AL WoTyson Chas, Yeates” | D,HBatlow —H Quarmby 

1028 | Wim, Stephens |B. Howard RH Brydon | Alex Infay A. Baldwin | CH. Burgess W. P. Evans 
. Penfold Mi. Coady Geo Av Drew Hi Mahoney" | FC. Gremide HJ, Mctlroy 
BeAmmtrong 1A Finnie | Wan, Stephens J. W. Oukes | A, W. Tyson” Chas, Yeates 


Chapter 65 of the 1923 Ontario tates provides thi the Counel shall consist of @ Mayor 
923 inclusive bu the Mayor is elected amtally by the general vote of the electors 





ndeighteen Aldermen, The Allermen ae elected as for 191910 




















1924) Wn. Stephens | W.P. Evans C. W. Dempsey | F. Howard RH. Bodon | Alex laffay AE, Baldwin 
Alex. Bal R. Bev. Robson |; Penfold M. Coady Geo. A, Drew. Mahoney 
HOJ-Mctlrey EL Cuningham | J’ Amstong JA. Finnie | GE. Meldrum J. W. Oakes 
925| Geo. A. Drew | H. Mahoney AE. Baldwin |W. P. Evans. W. Dempsey|__F, Howard RH. Brydon 
AicxJafray Bentley Alex. Bain R Bev. Robson |S, Penfold M. Coady 
DoH Barlow = W.Wi'Sttar | Ho’ Mettroy —L! Cunningham | J. A“Armstrong J. A: Finnie 
1926 |. Bey. Robson |. Penfold R.H.Gnindy | H, Mahoney G. E, Meldrum |W, P. Evans. W. Dempsey 
A. MeN Sim. Rundle’ | Alex Jaffray ——D. Bentley | Alex. Bain M. Coady 
| (oM. Stat Ben Howden | DoH. Barlow W.W. Sian | HJ’ MeFlroy —L. Cunningham 


1920 —T. J. Hansigan resigned and David Matin succeeded. 
1920 — John Newstead died m May, and Harry Mahoney succeeded 

1028 — GE. Meldram complet tem of Win, Stephens when Stephens wa clsted Mayor. 
1025 — A: F Baldwin esigned in December and George J. Meldrum succeaded for balance of his term, 
1026 — M. Coady completed term of R. Bev, Rabson when Robson was elected Mayer. 
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ete fr tree year 


ALDERMEN 























lon L, Brown Ss. Penfold R.H. Grundy | H. Mahoney GE. Meldrum 
ROH Wing | ALMeNiven Sim. Rundle” | Aion Jaffrey, Bentley 
EC: Cinningham | EM Stat Ben Howden | DH. Barlow = W. W. Star 


P'S. — James Hough vas appointed Cletk and Treasure atthe organization of the fist council n 1881, and on his rete 
sppoinied. On the death of Mr Harvey in T884, the fies were separated, Richard Michel being appoinied Cetk, and Edi 

‘roatie succeeded E. Harvey in 1897 On he appointment of Mr, Mitchells Police Court Clerk 1908, Tomas J. Moote We 
“oseph Orr Rose suceceded Mr. Scroggie as Treasure, and onthe deth of Mr. Moore in 1920, 1" B. Leadey was appoined 


Joseph Orr Rose as Treasurer on lune 6, 1927 


Appendix B 





ent in 1869 John Harvey wat 
ind Harvey, Teeasurer” David 
sppointed City Clerk In 1909 
ck Russel Stephens succeeded 











GUELPH HISTORICAL SOCIETY EXECUTIVE 1973-1977. 








The Executive of the Guelph Historical Society 
during the period in which this History was in 
preparation included the following: Ruth Pollard, 
Pres; Greta Shut, Past Pres.; Alfred D. Hales, 
John Snell, Win. 8. Steele, Vice-Pres.; Evelyn Gra- 
ham, Rec. Secy.; Eber A. Pollard, Treas.; Shirley 
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GUELPH HISTORY WORKSHOP MEMBERS. 





and Dennis Mooney, Joan Smith, Social Conve- 
nors; James L. Baker, Yvette Davis, Tom O. Gi 
ham, Clifford Hall, Wm. Harris, Rowena and 
Harold Koch, Irene Matthews, Norma Neu- 
doerffer, E. Root, E. Rae Stuart, Dorothy and Wim. 
Waines. 











In addition to the research done by Leo Johnson, 
the following members of the Guelph Historical S 
ciety assisted in making up the research cards used 
in the writing of this History: Georgina and Jim 
Baker, Ruth Bennett, Patricia Craven, Wilma 
Cheesman, Yvette Davis, Evelyn and ‘Tom Gra- 
ham, Lura Gillies, Marrian Grindlay, Alfred Hales, 
Wm. Harris, Clifford Hall, John Keleher, Rowena 
and Harold Koch, Ursula Mark, Irene Matthews, 














Verne Mellwraith, Doreen Murdock, Ruth and 
Eber Pollard, Don Smith, Wm. Steele, Dorothy 
and Wm. Waines. Typing of the manuscript was 
done by: Wilma Cheesman, Margaret Christie 
Pat. raven, Grace Gargett, Marrian Grindlay and 
Ruth Pollard. Following editing and typing, the 
manuscript was read by Hugh Guthrie and Alfred 
Hales. Photographic assistance was provided by 
Clifford Hall and Wm. Steele. 
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Appendix D 


MEMBERS OF GUELPH CITY COUNCIL 1973-1977. 


a 





Members of Guelph City Council during this pe- Les Love, David Kendrick, Margaret Mackinnon, 
riod included the following: Mayor—Norm Jary; Clara Marett, Robert Scammell, D.M. Valeriote 
Aldermen—Peter Brazolot, Mel Cochrane, Anne Clerk—W. Gord Hall; City Treasurer 
Godfrey, Kenneth ©, Hammill, C.M. Hammond, Milton Sather; City Administrator—Fred M. 
Carl Hamilton, Patrick F. Hanlon, James Howitt, Woods. 
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SUBSCRIBERS 


ee) 














Ackerman, Gwen A. Heming Davis, Yvette Hales, Alfred & Mary 
Allan, Leslie G. Davis, William, Hall, Clifford & Margaret 
‘Allen, Mis. AW. Day, Fred & Margaret Hall, Emerson M. 

América, Linda Dearing, A.W Hall, Lloyd C. 

Armstrong, Norman & Anne Doyle, June & Bernie Hall, William Gordon 

Baker, Georgina Dryden, Elizabeth Hamilton, Ald. Carl 

Baker, James L. Eeott, Ms. Janice Hammill, Mrs. Kenneth ©. 
Bennett, Ruth K. Boot, Ms. Lynda G. Harris, William 

Blyth, Colin R, Beott, Ron & Haze! Harrison, Gordon 

Blyth, Don & Joyce Bdwards, Lorna J. Harrison, Viona 

Bodlick, Eleanor M. Entwistle, Harold & Gladys Harvey, Donald & Diane 
Borden, Dr. HA. Exnst, EB. Hawkins, Dr. NA. 

Brooke, John & Tervicia Farmer, Dr. & Mrs. HE Heming, Frank B. 

Bull, Mr. & Mrs. John Fearnall, Mr. & Mrs, W.P. Heming, Ogilvy T. 

Bunce, Maureen Ferrier, Mr. Vernon Heming, Robert O. 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce _Forler, June Hewer, Elsie B 

Caspers, Anthony & Nancy Fowke, Ronald & Wilhelmina Hill, Archdeacon & Mrs. Allen 
Cheesman, Wilma F. Galt, Mrs. George M. Howlett, Eva B. 

City of Guelph Clerk Gargett, Grace Hulland, Tom & Eleanore 
City of Guelph Mayor Gilchrist, Jack M. Hutchinson, Helen L. 

Clark, Dorothy Anne Gilchrist, Teri L Jackson, Mr. & Mes, David J 
Coady, Reg & Ruth Goheen, Alice P ‘Jarrett, William 

Coulman, Donald E. Goring, Mrs. Norma F. ‘Jary, Mayor & Mrs. Norm 
Cowan, Dr. & Mrs. Robert F. Graham, Evelyn Johnson, Mrs. Estelle 
Craven, Patricia Graham, Tom 0. Jordan, Richard 

Crosbie, Margaret Grindlay, Marrian Keleher, John W. 

Crowley, TA. Guelph Collegiate Vocational Institute Kennedy, Darrel E. 

Currell, Lloyd W. Guthrie, Hugh & Lorna Killan, Dr. Gerald 

Dadd, Leonard & Betty Guthrie, Mrs. Hugh C. Kirk, Audrey L., UE 


Dahms, Dr. F.A. Guthrie, Joy Kloepfer, Mr. & Mrs, Wm. A. 
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Koch, Harold E. 
Koch, Rowena B. 
Kostal, Thomas Joseph 
Lavoie, Paul 

Leger, Governor General & Madame J. 
Lewis, Steve 

Long, Mrs. H.B. 

Maddaford, PF. Catharine 

Mann, Gordon 

Marett, Ald. Clara M. 

Marshall, Dr. & Mrs. Jobn U. 
Matthews, Irene J 

McCall, Elva B, 

McGraw, Dr, & Mrs. Bruce M. 
McDonald, Dr, & Mrs. R. 

McFarlane, A. Eleanor 

McGibbon, Lieutenant Governor P. 
Mellwraith, Vernon 

McKeough, Edward & Ethel 

Mercer, Paul & Edna 
Milne, Mr. & Mrs. K. 
Mitchelf, Edward R 
Mitchell, Mary F. 
Mooney, Dennis & Shirley 








Morrison, Christina Downey 
‘Muller, Mrs, Margaret F 
‘Murdock, Doreen 

Mutrie, Dr. & Mrs. Erie T. 
Myhill, Margaret H. 
Naismith, John & Ruth 
Nash, Dr. & Mrs, F.C. 
Newson, Clarence & Patricia 
Paddison, Terry 

Peachell, Laura 

Peter, Marg & Joe 

Peterson, Clayton Ross 
Peterson, Clayton T 

Peterson, Douglass Roberet 
Pollard, Eber A, 

Pollard, Ruth 

Robinson, Jack & Helen 
Sansom, Ron & Jane 
Saunders, Guy L. 

Saunders, Mrs. Marjorie 
Savoie, David Michael Galt 
Scott, Roderick & Lourene 
Smart, Erie & Irene 

Smith, Donald A, 








Smith, Mr. & Mrs, Norman J. 
Snell, Joha D. 

Steele, William & Mary 
Stephenson, Don & Joan 
Stevens, Robert A, 

Stewart, Robert Alan Maclean 
Stortz, Thomas Gerald John 
Sutherland, Donald 

Swanson, D.L. 

‘Theaker, Archie & Rita 

Tolton, William G. 

Trapnell, Louise 

Trowbridge, Kenneth & Alva 
Trudeau, Prime Minister Pierre E. 
Verspagen, Peter & Madelyn 
Waines, Dr. & Mrs. WJ 
Waterston, Douglas & El 
Whitaker, Edward L.A, 
Wilburn, David 

Wilburn, Mr. & Mrs, John H. 
Wood, W.C. Company Limited 
Woods, Fred & Victoria 
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Index 


Abbott, George, 19. 

Aberfoyle, 338, 

‘At for Bter Interaal Government (1841, 
69, 132, 

Act of Union (1841), 68. 

Act to Provide for the Transmission of Elec 
tric Power to Municipalities, 25, 

‘Adams, Thomas, 227, 

‘Addaco, Guiseppe, 359 fh. 5. 

Addario, Francesco, 399 fa. 75. 

Agazziz Aswociation, 234, 

Agostino, Guiseppe, 359 fn. 75, 

Agostino, Michelino, 259 fn. 75, 

Agostino, Salvatore, 359 fn. 75 

Agriculeare, 3-4, 10, 13, 17-20, 
38-42, 47-9, 56, 79-82, 88, 236, 245-7. 

Agricultural Society of Upper Canada, 
223. 

Ainlay, Mrs. R., 139. 

Ainlay, Thomas, 139. 

Ainlay, Mrs. T., 139, 

Akin, —, 56. 

‘Akins, D.D., 346 Fa. 10, 

Albanese, Angelo, 359 fn. 75. 

‘Aldous, Mis, 139. 

Alexander, Rev. F., 225, 

‘Alexander, Captain William, 30, 110, 
199, 300, 

Algonkian Indians, 4 

“Aliquis", 87-8, 

Allan, Charles, 102, 188, 

Allan, David, 45, 95-99, 133, 144, 189, 
191, 225-6, 249, 259, 294, 300, 317, 
821, 323, 927, 947 fn. 36. 

















Allan (Allen), George W., 48, 139, 206, 

Allan, Hugh, 47 

Allan, Lieutenant John C., 301 

Allan, William (Canada Company 
official), 37. 

Allan, William (Mill owner), 47-8, 65- 
6, 75, 80, 9, 108, 206-9, 236, 317, 
323, 335, 347 fn. 36 

“Allan's Mill”: ee Guelph Mills, 

Allen, John, 144 

Alling, Dr Robert, 8, 66,115, 119, 

, 232, 354 fn. 30. 

Alling, Mrs. Robert, 138. 

Allworth, Rev. H.W., 229, 

ma, 247 

‘Alma Heights”, by Alexander Blyth, 

336, 

Alma Street, 182 














‘Amaranth Township, 30, 38-41, 90, 70, 


80-2, 108.9, 

American Civil War, 211-4 

American Revolutionary War, 4, 62. 

Ammendolia, Guiseppe, 359 fn. 75, 

Ancaster, 10, 

Anderson, — 242 

Anderson, A.A., 310. 

Anderson, Aaron, 19 

Anderson, George, 236, 

‘Anderson, James, 18, 231 

Anderson, William, 236, 

Angell, John, 23 

Anglican Church: see Church of Eng- 
land. 

Angus, 215 














Annals ofthe Town of Guelph, by Aton 
Burrows, 383 

“Another Song for the Times", by John 
Smith, 337-8 

Arceagolo, Aleviano, 359 fn. 75. 

Arkell Springs, 277-8 

Armed Forces: s¢ also Militia, 299. 
308, 

Armstrong, Ensign, 300, 

Armstrong, A., 262 

Armstrong Carpet Co., 262 

Armstrong, Charles, 19, 346, 

Armstrong, James B., 98, 95, 143, 262, 
267, 269, 297 

Armstrong, J.B. & Co, 256-7, 

Lieut-Col. James, 261, 








Armstrong, McCrae & Co., 209, 211, 
255.6, 265 

Armstrong, Robert, 48, 60-1, 139-4, 

Armstrong, Mrs. Robert, 139 

‘Armstrong, William, 602,86 

Ammold, John, 151,156. 

Ammold Street, 239 

‘Arthur, 2145, 217, 268, 

‘Arthur, HLH, Prinee, 217 

Arthur Towaship, 4, 70, 80-2, 104, 
108.9. 

Avtisans, 17-8, 25, 29-50, 35,49, 83, 
142, 309-10 

A Song forthe Times", by George Pi: 
ric, 336-7 

‘Austin, FD, editor Guelph Heal 337 

‘Ayton, 216. 
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Bailey, Samu, 290 irs, Mra, 25, sh Hoc” 923, 174,185,182, | 
Bain, Charles, 311. Biddulph, Robert, 7 309. B 
Baker, Captain Alfred A., 53, 64-6, 75, Biggar, Colonel, 305. British Methodist Episcopal Church: B 
‘98.9, 133, 150, 188, 191, 194, 196, Bilerd, Jack, 346 fn. 10. see Methodist Church, 8 
223, 300. Bishop, J.H., 228, British Methodist: see Methodist B 
Baker Hugh 154 neat Church ; 
Baker Rica 28 mies is Sado Samal 7,102 
Daher ieee 335 Blak, Chanel, 6,174 Brock Deven 7 ied 
Baber, Thorman, 46 10, Bate Edward, 46 Brock Road te Guelph and Dundas ‘ 
Bald Manipl (84), 71-4 Bink Rev Edoar, 46 Tend 
Paton Rete 73,98 Sou Brock, Tomar R126, 1830 
Bat Rev, Witla 3,226, 20,303. Bleshean Toon, Bronte 5165 
pning Gy 28 Biv leaner 6 Bronte Harbor Company, 31,85, 








Baptist Church, 110, 116.8, 229.31 Blyth, Colin, 301 Brooks, Rev. Me. 229 
‘Blyth’ Tavern”, 52,336, Brough, Archdeacon, 46 
Barbe, William 153, 191 Board of Trade: se Guciph Board of Brown, George, 198 
Barclay, James, 302, 323, Trade. Brown, J. W., 225 
Barker, Rev. Ey 231 Bobington, Benjamin, 7 Brown, Letitia, 5 
Baring, Thomas, 160 Boer War, 305. Brown, William, 227 





Barnard, —, 321-2. Bolden, Louis, 29. Brown, WJ. 97 
Barnes, John, 346 fn. 10 Bollert, E.R., 270. Brownlow, —,231 





Barrie, Rev. William, 139, Bond, John M., 267, 269. Brown's Boot and Shoe Factory, 26. 
Bates, James, 139, Bonet, —, 226, Bruce, A., 234, 236. 

Bathgate, Robert, 297 Boomer, Rev. M., 223-4 Bruce County, 66, 214-7. 

Beard, J.G., 196. Boot and Shoe Workers! Union, 310. “Bruce Diseriet”, 74 








Beardmore Tannery, 254 Bosanquet, Charles, 7,24, 114 Bruce, Captain George A., 144-5, 196, 
323, 


Beasley, Richard, 54 Bosworth, T., 139, 236, 253, 903, 





Beatty, James, 156, 307. Boul, Stephen, 196, 229, 251 Brace, Joseph, 305, 

Bechtel, John, 6. Boulton, HJ, 151 Bryce, Doctor P,, 144. 

Beck, Adam, 282-4 Boulton, W.N., 151 Bucham, A.O,, 228 Hl 

Beirnes, James, 113, Bourne, William, 235. Buchanan, Isaac, 154, 162. 

Bell Organ Company, 209, 212-3, 253, Bourque, Rev. Father, SJ., 3145. Buchanan, James, 17, 107, 110, | 
255, 262, 265, 295-6. Bowes, John G., 150-3, 156-7, 160, Buckingham, W-E., 280, 








Bell Piano and Organ Co, 296, 310, Boyd, Robert, $35 Buckland, — 326. 
312, Boynton (Boyington), Charles, 19, 46 Buckner, Bl, 29, | 

Bell, Robert, 144, 227, 238, fa, 10, Budd, Richard Fowler, 121,126. 

Bell, William, 212-3, 267, 269, 310, Bradford, George, 331 Budd Street, 90. 





318, Braine, Rev. John J., 142, 150, Buffalo and Brantford Railway, 164, 
Bell, Mrs. William (nee Isabella 196, 232, 168, 

Christie), 212 Brampton, 156, 215 “Bullfrog Ian”, 342.3. 
Belmont, Thomas, 359 fn. 75 Brant, John, 22 Burford Township, 74 


Benedict, Dominic, 139. Brantford, 73, 146, 229, Burleigh, Bennet, 219-4, 





Benham, James, 25, 30, 60. 322, Burns, Mr. Justice, 174. 
Benham, William, 194, Brant Township, 74 Burns, Charles, 34 fn, 10 
Bentinck Township, 70, 104, Bredin, Rev. John, 142, 232. Burr Brothers Company, 266. 





Benzie, Bob, 331 Bridges, 28, 79, 99-6, 98, 103, 146, 231, Burrows, Mrs. 90. 
Berlin, 32, 50, 66.77, 85, 94, 102, 154, 318, Burrows, Allred, 237 
157, 160, 162, 169-70, 181-2, 262, Brill, GJ, 235. Burrows, C. Acton, 19, 34, 46, 98- 















66, 








277, 280, 283-4, 287, 204, Brill, .T., 249, 268. 110, 112, 114, 130, 190-1, 194, 197, | 
Bertin Street, 231. British America Fire and Life Assur- 222, 224, 226-7, 229, 301, 333, 350 
Beney, Dr 251 ance Co 126 fn 43,351.90, 394.16, 997 fh, | 


Beverley Township, 30, 50 “British Coffee House”, 67, 33, 











Burchard, James, 60-1 
Butchard, Peter, 20, 346 fh. 10. 
Butler, Thomas, 19. 

Byerly, A-E., 6. 

Byrns, D., 179. 


Cadets of Temperance, 233. 

Cain, Lieutenant James, 300-1 

Caledonian Society, 236, 262, 335, 

Caledon Township, 267 

Cambridge Street, 107, 112 

Cameron, J.H., 156 

Gamidge, C.LJ., 312, 

Campbell, Alex., 20, 25, 143, 162. 

‘Campbell, Archibald, 234, 

Campbell, C., 228, 

Campbell & Company, 206. 

Campbell, DR., 290. 

Campbell, Neil, 154 

Campbell, William, 61 

‘Campbellville, 267. 

Campion, Rev. Joseph, SJ. 112. 

Canada Company, 5-38, 43.4, 48, 55, 
112-4, 118, 131, 194, 317, 321 

Canada Methodists: see Methodist 
Church, 

‘Canada Permanent Building and Loan 
Society, 251 

‘Canadian Claimants”, 56, 

Canadian Pacifie Railway, 118, 
270, 289-91, 318, 320 

Canadian Patriotic Fund, 307 

Card, William, 97-100, 

Card, Mrs. William, 100. 

Carden Street, 67, 213, 274, 285. 

Cardona, Domenico, 359 fa. 75. 

Card's Corners, 100, 

Carere, Gonseno, 359 fn. 7 

Carere, Domenio, 359 fn. 75. 

Carere, Francesco, 359 fn. 75. 

Carere, Michele, 359 fn. 73. 

Carnegie, Andrew, 145, 

Camey, — 168. 

Caroline, emigrant ship, 46. 

Caroline, (WL. Mackenaie’s ship), 59. 

Carrere, Georgio, 359 fn. 75, 

Carrol, Rev. Jo, 229. 

Carroll (Carrol), Edward, 140, 359 fn 
10. 

Carruthers, J, 10. 

Carter, John, 227, 

















Carter, Samuel, 281-2, 285. 
Carthew, Sergt. C., 303. 
Cassidy, Father John, 113, 
Catholic Mutual Benevolent Society, 
6 
Caitermole, William, 42 
Caulfield, John, 50. 
Cayley, W., 151 
ntral Railway”, 215. 
Central School, 240-3. 
Chadwick, AC. 294 
Chadwick, EJ. 236, 
Chadwick, Frederick Jasper 
258, 262-3, 267, 301, 323. 
Chadwick, John C., 262, 301 
Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 22 
Chamber of Commerce: see Guelph 
Board of Trade 
‘Chamberlain & Company, 158. 
Chamberlain, George, 331 
Chase, Caleb, 145, 254, 262, 267-8, 
295, 
Chinguacousy Township, 156. 
Chipchase, Jack, 137 
Chipchase, William T., 137, 228, 
Chippewa Indians, 4 
Chisholm, William, 54, 96, 58, 85 
Christadelphian Church, 231 
Christian Brethren: see Quakers. 
triste, Thomas, 212, 
Church of England, 14, 110-1, 113-6, 
118, 223-5, 239, 
(Church of England Parochial Associa: 
tion, 236, 
Church of Scotland: see Presbyterian 
uteb, 
Churchill, Captain, 
(Church Street, 252. 
Clark, Miss, 307 
Clark, A.M, 151-2, 156. 
lark, E.D., 262 
rk, James, 236. 
Stark, John, 236, 346 fn. 10, 
lark, Robert, 346 fn, 10 
Clark & Thompson's Carpet Works, 
266. 
lark, Captain Walter, 219, 245 
Clark, William, 236. 
Clarke, Colonel, 303. 
Clarke, Miss, 240, 
Clarke, George, 140. 
Clarke, Rev. Jobn, 230, 














2513, 
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Clarke, General Orville, 168.9, 

Clarke, Samuel, 90. 

Clarke, W.B., 228, 

Glarke, Doctor William, 69, 71, 86-7, 
90, 99, 102, 108, 119-27, 133, 139, 
148-54, 157, 161-71, 192-3, 205-6, 
228-4, 238, 300-1, 327 

Clarke, William (Erin Township), 153, 

Clarke, Rev. William Fletcher, 229, 

Glarvice, James, 122, 124 

lay, Corporal, 303. 

Cleghorn, James, 227, 

Cleghorn, John, 303. 

Clergy Reserves, 5 

Cliford/216. 

Clinton, William, 95, 97, 

Cockburn, John, 139. 

Coffee, John C., 236, 

oghlin, Charles, 122-5. 

Coghlin, John, 121-2, 

Coghlin, Stewart, 113. 

Coghlin, Thomas, 121, 123, 

Coke, T., 23 

Colborne, Sir John, 35, 114 

Goleleugh, Walter, 86, 

Coleman, James, 346 fo 10 

College Avenue, 99 

Collingwood, 215, 

Collins, Rev. Mr., 229. 

Collins & O'Connor's Agricultural 
Works, 262. 

Collins, William, 18 251 

Collis, James, 

Colman, Drum Sergt., 232. 

‘Colored Methodists”: see Methodist 
Church, 

Colton, Sergt., 303. 

Colton, John, 235. 

Colton, James, 151 

Columbia Company, 20. 

Colwill, W. Frye, 145. 

Commerce, 3, 14-20, 25, 29, 32, 43, 47- 
50, 71, 79-83, 85, 94-102, 148, 153, 
162, 170, 179-87, 190-1, 199.203, 
209, 215-7, 249-52, 257-71, 309. 

‘Common School Act (1816), 130. 

Common Schools, 111, 130-8, 238-44. 

‘Company No. I, Army Service Corps., 
305. 

Congalton, Alex. 323-5. 

Congalton, Billy, 331, 

Congalton, William, 323. 








, 33, 109-10, 114 
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Congregationalist Church, 116-8, 142, 
229.30. 

Conmee Act (1899), 280, 

Conn, 289. 

Connelly, Joseph, 222 

Connolly, Rev. JJ, 23. 

Connors, Justice, 46, 

Conservative Party, 271 

Constitutional Act (1791), 62. 

Cook, —, 92 

‘Cook, Walter, 262, 

Cooper, Rev. Mr. 224. 

Cooper, Thomas W., 178. 

Corbett (Corbet), James, 19, 48, 110, 
185, 191 

Cork Street, 107, 118, 228.9, 

Cormack, James, 149. 

Cormie, Alex., 232. 

Cormon, EJ. 310. 

Cornfoot, James, 346 fn. 10. 

Coste, Levi, 250-2, 259, 262, 

Cottis, Charles, 295-6, 

Cotton & Company, 168 

Coulson, J.W., 328, 

Coulson, John, 328 

County, The, 54, 71-3: se also Bruce, 
Durham, Grey, Halton, Peel, United 
Counties, Waterloo, Wellington, 
‘Wentworth, West Halton, 

Cousins, Charles, 27. 

‘Cowan, David, 321, 361 fa 16 

Cowan, James, 102, 139, 

Cowan, Walter, 321, 361 fn. 16 

Cowan, Doctor William A. 131, 136, 
321, 336, 361 fn. 16. 

Graig, Lieutenant-Colonel J.J, 307 

Graig, James, 30. 

Crawford, Samuel, 46 

Crawford, William, 143, 

Cray, MP, 361 fh. 3, 

Credit Valley Railway, 267. 

Greelman, G.E., 320. 

Grimea Street, 182. 

Gro, William, 25, 

Cromaboo Mail Carrer, by Mary Leslie, 
333. 

Crombie, James, 165-6, 

Crooks, Adam, 217. 

Crooks, Hon. Jame 

Cross, Alex., 232, 312. 

Growe, John, 230, 338. 

Crowe, Mrs. John, 230. 














38,54, 61,85. 





Crowe, Robert, 48, 
Crowe, William, 143. 
Crowe's Iron Works, 254, 266. 
Grown Reserves, 5-10, 29, 33 
Currie, Sir Arthur, 247, 
Curwen, J.C, 23 

Cutting, G., 312. 


Dalhousie, Earl of, 23-4 

Daly, Doctor JC.W., 37-8, 321 

Daly, Joseph, 113. 

Daly (Daily), Thomas, 20,25 

Dandeno, Joep, 310 

Darby, David, 139 

“Daughters ofthe Regiment.” 44, 

Davidson, Lieutenant Charles, 76, 164, 
267, 269, 301, 328, 325 

Davidson, Mrs. Charles, 237-325 

Davidson, JA, 228. 

Davidson, Joh, 7, 165.6, 

James, 300, 

Davis, —, 130. 

Davis, Rev. Mr, 229, 

Davis, W.M., 277 

Dawley, Rev. W.W., 280, 

Dawson, Charles W., 137, 282,310 

Day, James ., 282,288 











129, 236. 

















Day, John, 235, 
Day, William, 66, 104, 114, 150, 161, 
172, 190, 228, 347 fa. 36 





Dean, John, 20 

Delhi Street, 238 

Delimore, William, 346 fn. 10, 

Denny, Rev. Hiram, 117. 

Dennis, Arthur, 232 

Derby Township, 70. 

Dickson, Thomas, 95. 

Dickson, Hon, W.H., 327, 

Dickson, Hon, Williams, 

Dill, Miss Daisy M,, 234. 

Disciples of Christ Church, 231 

Distin, William L., 162. 

District, The, 62-64, 69-71, B¢ See ale 
Brock, “Bruce,” Eastern, Gor 
Hese, Home, Johnstown, London, 
Luneburg, Mecklenberg, Midland, 
Nassau, Newcastle, Niagara, “Owen 

Ibot, Welling 





-3, 162, 





Sound,” Simcoe, 





ton, Western, 
Dixon, Archdeacon, 225, 236, 
Dixon, Dudgeon and Co, 47 


Dobbie, Thomas, 323. 

Dobies, George, 19. 

Dobson, —, 308. 

Doherty, Charles, 314 

Doherty, Marcus, 314 

Doherty, Rev. William J.,$J.,223, 
236. 

Donahue, G, 113, 

Doran, Mrs. MJ, 224 

Dougan, Daniel, 346 fi. 10. 

Douglas Street, 299, 

Dowlan, Hiram, 60-1 

Downes, Daddy, 331, 

Downey, Joseph P., 331 

Downey, Patrick, 220, 

Downie, Robert, 7 

Dowrie, James, 231 

Drake, Rev. Mr., 229, 

Draper, William H., 61 

Drayton, 216, 

Drever, William, 310, 312 

Drew, Lieutenant George, 306, 308, 
31. 

Drew, John, 90. 

Drummond, —, 176. 

Drysdale, Alexander, 87, 89. 

Dublin Street, 107, 112, 228, 232, 241- 
2,252. 

Dublin Street Methodist Church, 228 

Duff, —, 287. 

Dally, James, 236. 

Duggan, James, 152 

Duley, Martin, 30, 

Dumfries Township, 4,9 18, 30, 50, 
54, 74 

Dumortier, Rev. Francis, SJ, 223 

Dunbar, C.L., 307 

Dunbar, Mrs. R., 232, 

Dunbar, Robert C., 329, 

Duncomb, Charles, 59 

Dundas, 11, 32, 43, 50, 
95-6, 112, 154 

Dundas and Waterloo Road, 84-5, 89, 
94, 

Dundas Road: see Gordon Street, 
Guelph and Dundas Road, 

Dunlop, Doctor William “Tiger,” 10- 
12, 22-3, 27, 34, 42, 46, 64, 108, 323, | 
341 

Dunlop, Doctor William “Tiger” 
Statistical Sketches of Upper Canada, 42 | 

Dunn, Ju, M4 

















73, 86.90, 


Durand, James, 54, 96. 

Durham, 181, 215, 

Durham, Charles Lambton, Lord, 62, 
67-8, 119. 

Durham Gounty, 54 

Dyson, Bugler, 305, 

Dyson, Fred, 330, 

Dyson, William, 67, 139-40, 328, 331, 


Eastern District, 62. 
Easthope, Jobn, 7. 
Easton, Robert, 227, 

Edinburgh Road, 107, 182, 185, 237. 
Education, 14, 111, 129-38, 141-4, 187, 
200-2, 238-47, 312. See alo Schools, 

Education Act (1841), 132 

Education Act (1843), 133-4 

Education Act (1871), 241 

idwards, —, 279. 

Edwards, Mes. 257-8, 

Egremont Township, 70 

Elder, Robert, 19, 27, 346 fi 10 

Elections, 54-6, 58, 190-1, 270-1 

Eigie, —, 44 

Ellice, Edward, 7 

Elliott, Andrew, 162, 

Elliot, Corporal, 303, 

Elliott, George, 191, 197, 224, 236, 238, 
302. 

Elliot, James, 346 fn. 10, 

Elliot, T, 186. 

Elliot, William, 19, 110, 

Elworthy, — 117, 

Elmira, 290. 

JImira Road, 261 

Elmslie, George, 131-2. 

Blora, 38 75,81, 90, 100, 102, 181, 
185, 216, 226, 267, 288, 323. 

Elora Road, 19, 20, 28, 49, 100, 152, 
210, 230, 285, 336. 

Emory, W.JEL, 236. 

Emalie, Alex., 26, 323. 

Episcopal Church: see Church of Eng- 
land. 

Eramosa Rifles, 262, 
smosa River, 14, 28,43, 103 

Eramosa Road, 28, 49, 9, 121, 133, 
206, 318, 327 

Framosa Township, 4,9, 18, 28, 30, 38- 
42,54, 60, 70, 0-2, 87, 108-9, 11 
134, 153, 155, 226, 231, 289. 

Exb, Abraham, 165, 


























Erb, John, 66 

Erin, 289, 

Erin Township, 4,9, 30, 38-41, 70, 79 
82, 108-9, 134, 153, 280 

Esquesing Township, 18, 23,85, 152-3. 

Essex Street, 107, 229, 242. 

Eureka Paint and Color Company, 
266. 

Evangelical Union of Scotland, 231 

Evans, Rev. Ephriam, 118. 

Evans, Robert, 230. 

Evatt, Francis, 260, 

Evatt, Inglis and Company, 260. 

Ewart, James Bell, 10, 86 

“Family Compact,” 58, 62, 19. 











Farmers’ and Mechanics Institute of 
Guelph: see Guelph Mechanics In 

Farrel, Bishop, 220, 

Farrell, John, 246 fa 10 

Fear, Rev. Same, 117. 

Feast, AS., 328, 380 

Felici, Mairo, 359 fn. 7. 

Fellowes, Joseph, 35 

Fenwick, T.D., 235. 

Fergus, 66, 75, 85-86, 90, 102, 104, 181- 
2,214, 216-7, 267, 288, 307, 323, 

Ferguson, —, 242. 

Ferguson, Alex, 253 

Ferguson, James, 143, 323, 

Fergusoa, Nathan, 30. 

Fergusson, Hon. Adam, 28, 30, 41,48, 
126, 328. 

Fergusson, Adam Johaston, 54, 66:8, 
87, 90, 98,102,139, 150, 152, 160, 
162, 164, 166-7, 170,174, 180, 182, 
185, 188.9, 191, 194, 198, 201, 232, 
402, 324,327 

Fergusson, James, 139-40. 

Fergusson: Blair, A.J: se Fergusson, 
AJ 

Ferrie, Adam, Je, 66. 

Ferrie, Colin 

Ferrier, A.D, 49, 102, 139. 

Fields, Mes, 30. 

Finlay, JH. 236, 

Firs Presbyterian Chureh, 111-2, 227 

Fish, Rev. Mr. 135, 239 

Fisher, Edward, 286 

Fisher, John, 154, 162,190 

Fiskin, Joho, 151,156, 
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Fiskin, W.R,, 196. 

Fitzgerald, WJ, 191, 323. 

Fipatrick, — 305. 

Flamborough Township, 9, 04, 86, 89, 
92, 162. 

Fleck, Rev. Theodore, S.J, 223 

Foley, —, 153, 

Fordyce, Alexander Dingwall, 86-7, 
102, 140, 

Foresters, Order Of, 234 

Forest Street, 12, 

Foster, Henry, 25, 

Foster, John, 90, 346 fn. 10, 

‘Fountain House,” 67 

Fowler, Job, 215 

Franco-Prussian War, 214, 255, 

Fraser, —, 191 

Fraser, Bombardier, 303, 

Fraternal Organizations: see Agazziz 
Association, Caledonian Society, 
Foresters, Masonic Order, Odd Fel- 
lows, Orange Order, Royal Arca- 
num, St. Andrew's Society, 
George's Society, St. Patrick's Socie- 
ty, Young Men's Christian Associa 

Frazerini, Father J, Ju 220 

Free Church: see Presbyterian Church, 

: >, 96-7, 9. 

Freeman, — 228, 

Frost, John, 102 

Fry, Henry, 139. 

Fullarton, John, 7 


























Galfney, John, 346 fa. 10, 

Galasso, Franco, 299, fo 75 

Galloway, award, 145, 

Galloway, William, 228. 

Ga, 1,32, 38,43, 49-50, 66, 73-7, 85, 
94, 149,154, 162, 10472, 2294, 267, 
280, 283-4, 209, $228, 

Galt, Alexander Tilloch, 160-1 

Galt and Guelph Railway, 1545, 162- 
72,179, 182, 24950, 

Galt, John, 538,49, 38, 107-110, 113 
4, 130,148,160, 191,238, 261 
297, 317-8820, 333, 341 

al Reform, 68 

Gat Rept 71,123 

Galt, Thomas, 148,151, 27h. 

Garaiana Township, 30, 3841750, 54, 


70, 80-2, 85, 87, 108-9, 134, 
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Gay, James, 123, 342-3, 
Geddes, Rev. J.G., 223-4 
Gemmell, R234 
George, Frederick, 95, 97, 185, 190-1 
1956, 206, 208-9, 
3. 








Georgetown, 152 

‘“Ghibellines," 13 

Gibbs, Art, 331 

Gibbs, David, 346 fo. 10, 

Gibbs, George M., 237 

Gibbs, William, 18. 

Gibney, Rev. Thomas, 113, 132, 219 
20, 

Gibson, William, 235-6. 

Gilkinson, see Gilkison, 

lehrst Brothers, 262. 

Gilchrist, Peter, 267, 

Gilkison, David, 18-9, 38, 

Gilkison, Jasper, 38. 

Gilkison and Leaden, 18, 25,27, 38, 

Gilkison, Captain William, 18, 38-9 

Gillespie, Miss, 240, 

Gillespie, Alex. 161 

Gillies, Donald, 20, 118, 

Gillis, John, 25. 

Gilmore, Edward, 346 fa. 10. 

Gilson, Manufacturing Company, 294 

Glackmeyer, Rev. Hector, 242 

Glasgow Street, 107, 261 

Glenelg Township, 70 

Glover, Captain, 232 

Goderich, 33, 73, 86, 112, 289-90, 

Godtrey, Joba, 186. 

Godson-Godson, Colonel, 314. 

Goldie, James, Company Ltd., 209-11, 
250, 266, 268, 322. 

Goldie, Mrs, James, 210. 

Goldie, James, 144-5, 209-11, 229, 219. 
50, 266-7. 

Goldie, John (1), 209, 

Goldie, John (2), 210, 

Goldie, Lincoln, 200, 307 

Goldie, Roswell, 321. 

Goldie, Thomas, 210. 

Goldie, William, 209, 

Gooderham, William, 156, 215-6, 

Goodeve, Miss, 242. 

Goodin, William, 11 

Goodson, Rev. G., 

Goodwin, William, 19. 

Gordon, Charles David, 7 

Gordon Street, 16,67, 181-2, 191, 204, 




















242, 286 

Gore District, 63-7, 74, 80, 87-90, 92, 
14, 

Gore Gazete, 10,18, 22-4, 28, 

Gould, Ira, 158, 

Cow, James, 144 

Gow, Peter, 9, 97-8, 143, 171, 187, 
190, 195, 206, 226, 238, 324-5, 

Gowdy, Thomas, 237, 265, 267, 
269, 275 

Gowady’s Agricultural Works, 265 

Grattey, Rev. George, 229. 

Graham, Joseph, 227 

Grammar School Act (1807), 129. 

Grammar Schools, 111, 128-9, 131-2, 
134, 139-40, 142, 144, 

Grand River, 4, 14, 29, 50,85 

Grand River Tract, 4 

Grand Trunk Railsway, 146-7, 150-1, 
150-63, 168-9, 173-85, 195, 200-1, 
239, 254, 266-7, 308-9. 

Grange, Ensign, 58. 

Grange, GS., 262 

Grange, Lieutenant-Colonel (Sherif) 
George J., 98, 60, 667, 75, 86-7, 89, 
102, 108, 115, 122, 126, 143, 151-3, 
156:7, 160, 162, 164-6, 168, 170, 172, 
174, 181.2, 188-9, 223, 900, 302, 326 
1 

Grange Street, 115 

Grant Pump Works, 253, 273 

Grant, TF, 293, 273, 

“Great Western Hotel," 252 

Great Western Railway, 147-9, 154-7, 
161-2, 164, 166, 168-72, 215, 217, 
266. 

Greet, Captain Richard, 300. 

Gregg, William, 346 fn, 10. 

Grey County, 54, 66, 76, 214-7. 

“Grey and Simooe Railway," 215, 

Grigor, Rev. Colin, 142, 232. 

Grindell, Robert, 61 

Grovenazz0, Antonio, 359 fn. 75 

Grovinzz0, Guiseppe, 359 fa. 7. 

Grub, —, 225, 

Guelph, City of: description, 19, 27-9, 

35, 37, 47-9, 52, 83, 105, 173, 179-80, 

186-7, 199.201, 261, 264-6, 290, 296- 

7, 341-2; economy, 13-7, 31-50, 65, 

72, 14, 77, 19-108, 125-6, 148-9, 153, 

155, 179.85, 203-17, 249-71, 275-6, 

280, 283, 293-9; fre department, 7}, 















































198, 262; founding, 11-16, 19; incor: 
poration, 71-4; land speculation, 90, 
115, 159, 160-72, 177, 179-85, 297; 
made district seat, 69-7, 131; made a 
town, 189.90; made a city, 258, 261- 
44; maps, 15, 91, 115, 159, 183-4; mu- 
nicipal government, 53-4, 62-77, 82, 
84, 6-9, 93-105, 119, 131-8, 140-1 
148-72, 190-9, 216-7, 233, 238, 250: 
3, 261-94, 297-9, 313, 318; named, 
13, 33; parks and recreation, 49, 

234.7, 316, 321-33; population, 30, 
79-80, 83, 105, 107-9, 118, 199, 219- 
20, 254, 256, 273-4, 291; post ofice, 
19;25, 93; public library, 127, 138, 
141-5, 199; public utilities, 252-3, 
272.88, 291, 297-9; settlement, 9-48; 
town hall, 178-99, 225, 261, 279; 

town limits, 181-2, war memorial, 

308; waterworks, 273-9, 290, 297-9: 
welfare, 138-41, 220-2, 234-6, 257-1, 

Guelph Advertiser, 71, 74-7, 81, 85-92, 98. 
104, 122-5, 140, 142, 147-8, 150, 1 
156-8, 161-2, 165-70, 176, 179-8, 
185-8, 190, 192-8, 205, 233, 238, 300, 
309, 336-8 

Guelph Agricultural Exhibition Build 
ing and Curling Rink, 236, 

Guelph Agricultural Works, 250-2, 

259, 262. 

Guelph and Artbur Road, 86-7, 100, 
102, 137, 

Guelph and Arthur Road Company, 
26-7, 102-4 

Guelph and Dundas Road, 18.9, 28, 
49-50, 71, 78, B4-100, 154, 245, 

Guelph and Dundas Road Company, 
26-90, 94-5, 102 

Guelph and Calt Advertiser: see Guelph 
Advertiser. 

Guelph and Goderich Railway, 289. 
200, 318, 

Guelph and O.A.C. Cricket Club, 323, 

Guelph and Ontario Investment and 
Savings Society: see Wellington Per- 
‘manent Building Society 

“Guelph and Owen Sound Direct 

160. 


















































Railway Company. 
Guelph Armory, 305-6. 
Guelph Axle Works, 266, 

Guelph Beavers Baseball Club, 330, 
Guelph Benevolent Association, 138- 











141, 351 fa. 30, 

Guelph Bieyele Chub, 236. 

Guelph Board of Trade, 219-53, 256, 
260-1, 267-8, 271, 276, 283, 287, 289, 
294, 318, 

‘Guelph Buggy Top Works, 266. 

‘Guelph Carpet Company, 265-6, 

Guelph Carriage Goods Company, 
251, 262, 266. 

Guelph Cenotaph, 308. 

Guelph Choral Union, 236. 

Guelph Collegiate Institute, 243, 245, 

31 

















Association 








Guelph Gurling Club, 316, 324-6. 

Guelph Directory: (1873) 224, 226-31, 
303, 313; (1875-6) 291; (1882-3) 221, 
254, 275, 325; (1885-6) 222, 225, 








Guelph Early Closing Association, 309. 

Guelph Fairs, 2-4, 32, 71 

Guelph Garrison Battery, 302. 

Guelph Gas Company, 250, 252-3, 
1279-85; se alo Guelph Light and 
Power Company. 

‘Guelph General Hospital, 237-8 

Guelph Grammar School, 128, 131-2, 
135-6, 197, 239, 242, 249, 

Guelph Herald, 87-8, 96, 102, 125, 166-7, 
186, 190, 215, 228-9, 232, 242-3, 254, 
261-2, 275, 279, 904, 322, 326, 338.9 

Guelph Home Guard, 306-7, 

Guelph Horticuleural Society, 194, 

320. 

Guelph Junction Railway, 266-71, 289- 
91, 317-8, 320, 

Guelph Light and Power Company, 
280.5; se also Guelph Gas Company 

Guelph Lumber Company, 259. 

Guelph Maple Leaf Baseball Club, 
287, 328-331 

Guelph Mechanics’ Institute, 127, 138, 
141-145, 199. 

weiph Mercury, 167-8, 190, 195, 250-2, 

257, 262, 264, 266, 268-70, 276. 

282, 285, 288, 291, 298.5, 297, 299, 

303, 306, 308, 310-11, 313, 317-8, 

320-1, 323, 327-8, 331, 344, 

Guelph Mills, 43-4, 48, 118, 147, 150-1, 
162-3, 182, 206-8, 268-9, 279, 316-7 



































Guelph Ministerial Association, 314 

Guelph Nationals Soccer Club, 331 

Guelph Radial Railway Company, 
288-9 

Guelph Riffe Association, 236-7. 

Guelph Rifle Company, 58-9, 62 
300. 

Guelph Sewing Machine and Novelty 
‘Works, 259, 266. 

‘Guelph Sewing Machine Company, 
254-6, 359, 

Guelph Speed Skating Club, 237. 

Guelph Spring and Axle Company, 








Street Railway, 272, 285-269. 
‘ownship, 4-5, 9-13, 17-19, 28 
30, 36-47, 54, 65, 69-70, 79-82, 108- 
9, 134, 135-6, 161-2, 164, 167, 170, 
236, 276, 289, 300, 336; maps, 44-5, 
99, 101 
Guelph Township Benevolent Associa- 
tion: se Guelph Benevolent Associa- 
Guelph Trotting Association, 328, 
Guelph Turf Chub, 237, 326-328. 
Guelph Union Curling Club, 237, 
Guelph War Memorial Association, 
308, 
Guelph Waterworks Act (1879), 274, 
“Guelph,” 13. 
““Guelph’s Fifieth Anniversary,” 
‘Anon, 341-342. 
win C., 323, 
Gummer, P, 234 
Gumett, George, 22. 
Guthrie, Donald, 144, 
267, 271, 209, 
Gwynne, J.W,, 150-2, 
Gwynne, William C., 151, 196. 
Gaowski, CS., 160, 162. 
Growski, CS. and Company, 160-1, 
182. 





Giller, 








258, 259, 








Hadden, George, 226, 

Hall, Hezekiah, 117-8 

Hall, Jobn, 229, 346 fn, 10 

Hall, ‘Thomas, 310. 

Halton County, 10, 8, 54, 56, 58, 95, 
115, 

Hamel, Rev. P, 222 

Hamilton, 50, 59-61, 63-4, 66, 73, 81 
7, 89-90, 149, 153-4, 156, 162-72, 
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167,200, 211, 214-17, 23-4, 229, 
281, 266, 283-4, 200-1, 321-2, 328, 
313, 

Hamilton, George, 22. 

Hasnlton, George C., 87 

Hamilton, JH. 295, 

Hamilton, Dr. James, 162. 

Honiton Times, 215-7 

Hanlon, Felix, 25 

Hardman, JL, 236 

Hare, R.B., 25, 

Harland, Edmund, 301 

Harland, John, 99, 121,126, 192-3. 

Harland, Leonard, 301 

, Hugh, 228 

‘John, 190,196, 221,267,274 





Harris, John, Jr, 196, 

Harris, Rev. Mother Regis, 21 

Harris, T.D,, 156. 

Harrison, Benjamin, 25, 110, 126. 

Harrison, Miss Fanny, 25, 117. 

Harrison, John, 153, 196, 223 

Harrison, Samuel B., 69. 

Harriston, 216. 

Harvey, Alex., 87, 327 

Harvey, E., 303. 

Harvey, John, 7, 206, 262.3 

Harvey, Major George, 300 

Harvey, Mrs., 225. 

Hatch, Henry, 268-9, 

Hats, John O,, 89-90. 

Haw and Robinson, 228. 

Hay, —, 225. 

Hayton, Joseph, 186. 

Hayes, Judge, 07 

Hazelton, James, 251 

Head, Sir Edmund, 173, 176-7 

Head, Sir Francis Bond, 38, 62. 

Hearn's Pure North River Ie Manu- 
factory, 262. 

Heather, Harry, 285. 

Heather, William, 118, 228. 

Heffernan, Thomas, 124, 139-40, 301 

Heming, Major Edward F., 300. 

Henderson, John, 237. 

Henry, George, 346 fn, 10, 

Henry, Hugh, 25. 

Henry, Mrs, 25 

Herod, Walter, 328. 

Herreld, John, 346 fn. 10, 

Herrick, George, 151 
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Herrick, William, 151 

Hespeler, 162, 164, 169, 171-2, 280, 
204, 287, 269, 

Hespeler, Jacob, 96, 162, 161-6, 169, 
172, 

Hesse Distr, 62, 

Hetherington, C., 237. 

Hewat, Colone! William, 66, 87, 119, 
123, 143, 152,, 165, 188, 223, 30. 

Hewat, Doctor William S., 301 

Hewer, J Jt, 262. 

Hibbert, William, Jr, 

Higginson, Joseph, 191, 

Highland Cadet Corps, 244 

High Schools: see Grammar Schools, 








‘Guelph Grammar School, Guelph 
Collegiate Institute 

Higinbotham, Colonel Nathaniel, 144, 
238, 251-4, 267, 300, 304, 323 

Higinbotham, William, 320, 

Hill, Daniel, 46 fa. 10, 

Hillsburgh, 267. 

Hincks, Francis, 6, 158, 

Hiscock, William, 133, 

Hitchcox, James, 210. 

Hobson, Joseph, 227 

Hockin, Jane, 2 

Hockin, John, 227 

Hockin and Son, 253-4 

Hodigert, James, 25, 37,39, 46, Gt, 66. 
7, 86-7, 110, 126, 150-3, 191, 321, 
327. 

Hodges, James, 322 














Hodgkins, C. 312. 
Hodgskin, Samuel, 229. 

Hodgskin, T., 117. 

Hodgson, John, 7. 

Hogg, Captain Arthur, 300-1 

Hogg, John, 102, 249, 251, 253, 267, 


269, 323 
Hogg, Rev. John, 226- 
Hoge, Arthur, 327, 
Holden, John R., 154 
Holdin, Ira, 11 
Holdin, Stace, 11. 
Holland Township, 70, 

Holliday, — 20. 

Holliday's Brewery, 262. 

Holmes, John, 151 

Holmes, William, 18, 

Holzer, (Holtzer), Rev. John, S.J, 220-2. 





, 229. 











Home District, 62, 86. 
Hood, George, 262. 
Hood, Gideon, 226. 
Hood, Major, 305 
Hooper, John, 303, 
Hopkins, Caleb, 54, 56 
Horning, John, 65, 206, 
“Horn of Plenty Tavern,” 32. 
Horsman, John, 144, 238, 
““Horsman’s Hotel,” 258. 
Horton, R, Wilmot, 7 
Horwood, G.C,, 201 
“Hlorwood!’s Hotel,” 177, 198, 201, 
Hospitals, 21-2, 237-8, 
Hough, Henry, 352 fn, 81 
Hough, James, 96, 117, 133, 

142, 197, 228, 236, 238-9. 
Hough, James, Jt. 331 
Hough, Mrs. James, 137-8 
Hough, John, 137 
House, B., 312. 
House of Providence, 
Howard, Frank, 310. 
Howard, George, 258, 262-4, 274 
Howard, Rev. JR. 228 
Howard, James, 321 
Howard and Jones, 279. 
Howard, Louis, 346 fn. 10. 
Howell, Alfred, 308, 
Howick Township, 216. 
Howie, Rev, James, 231 
Howie, Robert, 234 
Howitt, Aled, 137 
Howitt, Doctor Henry O,, 275-6, 278- 

9, 298-9, 
Howitt, Doctor John, 137, 144 
Howitt, John, 69, 76, 
Howitt, RP, 307. 
Howitt, William, 120, 
Howland, William P., 151, 156 
Hubbard, Edwin, 140, 148-9, 152, 154, 
Hullete, John, 7 
Hunt, Bil, 23556. 
Hone, Rev. Mr, 142 
Hunter, —, 242. 
Hunter, Gilbert, 87. 
Hunter, P,, 227 
Hunter, Robert, 234 
Huntley, Edmund, $6. 
Huntley, Osmond, 46, 
Hurley, Hugh, 228. 

" 





a. 














2-2 

















Huron Indians, 


“Huron and Ontario Railway,” 86. 

Huron Road, 30. 

Huron Tract, 7,10, 27,30, 42; map, 8- 
9, 

Husband, Captain James, G., 

Husband, Thomas Blair, 28 

Husband, W,, 268 

Husband, W.H., 228, 

Husband, William, N., 285. 

Huskisson, William, 24 

Huskisson Street, 211, 323 

Hutcheon, — 307. 

Hutton, J.D., 228, 242. 

Hydro Electric Power Commission, 
283, 

Hyslop, William, 139-40, 





0. 





Ibbotson, —, 221 

Idington, Miss, 134 

Incident of Pioneer Days at Gulp and the 
Gounyy of Bruce by David Kennedy, 
333, 

Indians: see Algonkian, C 








ippewa, Hus 

zon, Iroquis, Mississauga, Neutral, 
(Ojibwa, Petun, Six Nations, Treat- 

“In Flanders Field 
McCrae, 341 

Inglis and Hunter, 259-60. 

Inglis, John, 65, 110, 144, 226, 251, 
259.60, 

Ingram, Thomas, 95,97, 

Inkerman Street, 182, 

Innes, James, 2, 30, 32, 49-50, 56, 59, 
66, 130, 144.5, 267-8, 

Iron Molder's Union, 310. 

Irving, F., 165-6. 

Irving, Rev. E.A 

Intercounty League, 331 

"In the Long Ago,” by Thomas Laid- 
law, 335 

Iroquis Indians, 3-4, 9. 





1y Colonel John 








Jackson and Davidson, 186, 
“Jackson, Edward, 154, 
‘Jackson, George, 104 
“Jackson, John, 143, 228, 
‘Jackson, John, Jr., 228, 
“Jackson, Richard, 326-7. 
Jackson, William, 139. 
James, T. and Company, 266. 
“Jardine, George, 87, 188. 
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Jaevis, Samuel, 151 Kerr, Francis, 9, 152 Leaden (Leading), William, 189. 
Janis, W.DP., 185. Kerr, Peter, 185. Lawrence, F, 296 
Jeanneret, Robert J, 230. Kerr, RW., 84 Lee, Thomas, 346 fn. 10 
Jenkinson, William, 236. Kerr, W., 262 Leigh, Thomas, 19. 
“Jesuits: see Society of Jesus, Keres Mills, 92. Lemon, Andrew, 238. 
‘Johns, —, 185 Kilgour, Rev. James, 231 Lenix, isaac, 30. 
‘Johnson, Rev. Mr. 229, King, Rev. Mr, 229. Lennie, Michael, 113, 
Johnson, Edward, 317 King Edward Hote, 313. Lennox, John, 346 fo 10, 
Johnson, Richard, 346 fo. 10. King, George, 321-2 Leslie, James, 86 
‘Johnson, Thomas, 346 fn. 10. King, RS, 228 Leslie, Mary, 333 
“Johnson, William (1), 346 fn. 10. King, Captain Walter, 61, 300, 321-2 Leslie, W., 86. 
“Johnson, William (2), 245-6, Kingsmill, Captain JJ, 167, 182, 189, Liddell, Dr. W.A., 143, 150, 188-9. 
‘Johnstown District, 62 300, 327 Lillie, Rev. Adam, 229. 
Jones, Doctor Charles, 300, Kingsmill, Lieutenant Nichos, 01 Lindsay, Bert, 331 
‘Jones, Philip, 18-9, Kirby, M., 236 “Lines Written on the Death of Eliza 
‘Jones, Rev. Mr., 229. Kirkland, Henry, 228. beth MeGrogan,” by James McGro- 
“Jones! Tavern”, 32 Kirkland, John, 117, 139, 238-9, 242 gan, 339-40, 
“Jones, Thomas Mercer, 367, 56. Kloepfer, Christian, 269, 20. Liverpool Stret, 230, 
Juson, Richard, 86, 154, 162, 165. “Klot’s Hotel,” 169, Livingston, James, 18 
‘Justices of the Peace, 63-4, 66. Knighton, Rev. George H., 117 Livingston, Malcolm, 346 fn 10. 
Knights of Labor, 234 Loekburn, Francs, 

Keables, MA, 228. Knights of St. Crispin, No, 202,309, Lockwood, H., 234-5. 
Keating, Doctor Thomas, 144 Knowles, Sergeant-Major Charles, Logan, Hart, 7 
Keating, Thomas Auchmuty, 267. 262, 303. Logan, William, 30 
Keefer, Thomas C., 147-8. Knowles, Robert, 30, London District, 63 
Keeling, Corporal, 303. Knowles, ‘Thomas, 20 London Missionary Society, 117 
Keeling, George M., 149, 167, 190, Knowles, W.S.G.,97, 155, 194, 249, London Road, 107, 182, 22 

37, 352.3 fn. BL Knox Presbyterian Ghureh, 111-2, Lorenzo, Francesco, 359 fn. 75. 
Keith, Sergeant, 303, 226-7, 326. Loretto Academy, 221 
Kelly, —, 190, Lorne, Marquis of, 258-9. 
Kelly, Daniel, 154 Labour: see Artisans, Trade Unions, Louise, Princess, 258-9. 
Kelly, John B., 228. Working Clas, Lount, Samuel, 39-60. 
Kelly, .W.B, 118, 126, 228, Lafferty, AM. 228 Lowry Family, 17 
Kelly, Kitty, 112 Lafontaine, LN.E., 361 fa 3 Lucas, Rev. Mr, 229. 

ely, Thomas, 19, 113, 346 fa. 10, La Guayran Settlers, 20-21, 28, 42, Lumsden, CE, 268. 
Kemley, William, 346 fa. 10. 6. Lund, Doctor R., 235-6. 
Kennedy Family, 20, Laidlaw, George, 216-7, 267, 339. Laneburg (Lunenburg) District, 62 
Kennedy, Widow, 140. Laidlaw, Thomas, 335. Luther Township, 80-1, 108-9. 
Kennedy, Alex, 25,133, Laird, Mrs, 30. Lute, MG, 166 
Kennedy, Mrs. BC, 20, Lambert, Curtis, 1 Ly-Bertus, Rev. Mr., 228 
Kennedy, David, 226, 323, 925, 333 Lambere, Harry, 1 Lyman, Calvin, 60-1 
Kennedy, David John, 150-1 Lamond, George, 235, Lynch, Major Geoffrey, 60, 65, 300. 
Kennedy, J, 318. Lampart, Uriah, 346 fo. 10. Lynch, Henry, 137 
Kennedy, Miss MS., 137-8, 228, 240. Lamprey, Colonel George, 48,59, 64, Lynch, James, 25. 
Kent Stret, 162. 118, Lynch, John Owen, 18, 25, 112, 
Kenyon, Enoch, 346 fo, 10 Lamprey, Mrs. George, 89, 181 Lynch, Thomas, 25, 30, 261 
Keough, —, 56, 59-60, Lamprey, Jack, 137. Lynd, —, 95 
Keough, Mrs. Ann, 25. Lamson, James, 231 Lynn, Mra," 221 
Keough, Christopher, 112 Vancelay, Rev. JE, 228 Lyon, J.W., 137, 276, 288, 284, 287-8, 
Keough, James, 30 Lane, —, 137. 391, 294, 297-9. 





“Ker Cavan.” 116, Lansing, W., 312. 
Kerr, Archibald, 154. Leachy, Rev. SJ.,319. Macaulay, Judge, 61 
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Macauley, Provost Marshal, $14, 

Macdonald, Mrs., 25. 

Macdonald, Judge A., 2245. 

Macdonald, Doctor A.A., 303, 

Macdonald, Colonel A.1., 262, 269, 
303-4, 318, 

Macdonald, Alexander, 25, 

Macdonald, D.E., 331 

Macdonald, Evan, 226, 316 

‘Macdonald, H., 235, 

Macdonald Institute, 246, 

Macdonald, John, 226 

Macdonald, Sir John A., 151, 159-60, 
182-3, 2584 

Macdonald, Rev. John AS 

Macdonald, Sawney, 197 

Macdonald, Walter, 303, 

Macdonell, Bishop Alexander, 14, 113. 

Macdonnell, Major-General, 308 

Macdonnell Street, 222, 252. 

MacGregor, Rev. John G., 111, 112, 
143, 232 

MacKay, W., 186, 

Mackenzie, Robert, 225, 235-6. 

Mackenzie, William Lyon, 43, 55, 58- 
60 

Mackinnon, Doctor, 236. 

MacLaren: see McLaren. 

MacNab, Sir Allan N. 
165, 

MacNab, Daniel, 87, 154 

Maddock, E.H,, 235. 

Maddock, G.O,, 228 

Maddock, J.HLP., 117 

Magnolio, Francesco, 399 fn. 75. 

Mahon, P., 262. 

Mahoney, Harry, 331 

Mahoney, J 235. 

Mair, Thomas, 260, 

Maitland, ILK,, 236. 

Maitland, Sir Peregrine, 23-4 

Manderson, Thornas, 227 

Mammolti, Antono, 359 fa. 75. 

Mann, CL. 312 

Mano, William M., 227, 305. 

Mannie, Mrs, 30, 

Manufacturing, 18, 25, 48-9, 80, 94-5, 
148, 186-7, 199-200, 203-14, 217, 
249-66, 269-70, 273-6, 280, 283, 292. 
8, 309-10, 357 fa. 44, 

Maroon, Frederick, 89, 223, 354 fn. 30. 





















3,61, 154, 




















Mareroft, W., 235-6, 

Marden, 336. 

Margin, Joseph, 30. 

Market House, 16, 23, 29, 61, 65, 187, 
190.9, 225. 

Market Square, 16, 32, 124, 162, 179, 
181-3, 191-4, 199, 252, 274, 285, 300, 

Market Street, 29, 

Marriott, Franci 

Marsh, Bombardier, 305, 

















, Sergeant, 
Marshall, James, 58, 
Martin, David, 23, 5 
Maryborough Township, 4, 80: 

9, 216, 
Masonic Order, 2445. 
Massey, James, 238, 249, 251, 253 
Massie, David, 262, 
Masterman, John, 7 
Masters, —, 240. 
Matoga, Father Gaspard, SJ, 220, 
Matthews, Christina, 131 
Matthews, David, 56, 131, 133 
Maithews, Frank, 131 
Mathews, Gordon, 131 
May (Mays), James, 20, 48, 113, 206, 
MeAstocker, —, 262. 
McBain, D., 153, 
‘McBean, A.,237, 259, 
McBean & Co., 259, 
MeBride, A., 303, 
‘McBride, Thomas, 25, 117-8, 
‘MeBride, Mrs. Thomas, 2. 

Henry, 245. 

1, 139, 
Mrs. T, 139. 
McCarter, James, 182, 346 fn. 10, 
‘McConnell, John, 228, 
MeConnell & Thompson, 262. 
MeCorkindale, Archibald, 20 
MeGorkindale, John, 30, 226, 
MeCorkindale, Jobn, Sr., 30. 
“McCracken Affair”, 164-6. 
MeCracken, Henry, 165-6. 
MeGracken, Jim, 331 
McCrae: se¢ also Met 
McCrae & Company: see Armstrong, 

McCrae & Company, 
McCrae, Charles, 20, 32 
McCrae, Mrs. Charles, 25, 
McCrae, Captain David, 144-5, 209, 
































211, 236, 249, 262, 267, 269, 302-3 

McCrae, Hogg & Hockin, 253. 

MeGrae, Colonel John, 317, 341 

MeGrae, Rory, 25. 

McCrae, Thomas, 232, 323. 

MeGrae, William, 25, 131, 346 fn, 10, 

MeGrea, John, 99, 151-3, 238, 249, 

MeCuen, Robert, 346 fa. 10 

McCuen, Samuel, 30, 

MoCuen, William, 30. 

MeDermid, Bombardier H., 303, 

McDonald, —, 168, 190, 

McDonald, Captain, 20, 

MeDonald, Alex.,25, 144 

McDonald, Donald, 90-1 

MeDonald, Hugh, 346 fn. 10. 

MeDonald, Janet, 36. 

‘McDonald, Sheriff John, 11, 151, 346 
fn. 10, 

MeDonald, Joseph 20 

MeDonald, Walter, 25, 

Medonael, Mr., 23 

McDonnell, Allan, 19. 

MeDougall, Rev. John, 231 

MeElderry, JE, 236, 

McElroy, Billy, 331 

McFarlane, Duncan, 267. 

McFie, —, 20, 

McGarr, James, 346 fn. 10 

McGarr, Patrick, 113, 

McGill, Rev. Robert, 110, 

McGillivray, Simon, 7. 

McGregor, — 303. 

McGregor, Rev. Duncan, 230, 

McGrogan, Elizabeth, 339-40. 

MeGrogan, James, 339-40, 

MeGuire, Dr. B.W., 2 

McHardy, — 

Melnnes, D. and Company, 154 

Metntosh, D., 226. 

Melatosh, James, 226 

MeKelkan, Josiah, 46. 

MeKenstry, H., 154 

McKenzie, J.C, 310. 

MeKersie (McKerzie), David, 30, 110. 

McKersie, Gavin, 30. 

McKersie, Janet, 30, 

MeKersie, John, 30 

McKersie, Robert, 30 

McKersie, William, 30. 

McKillop, James, 7, 

McKindlay, William, 86, 























MeLagan, John C., 144, 227, 253. 

MeLaren & Miller, 346 fa, 10. 

McLaren, William P., 154, 162, 211 

McLean, John, 140, 144, 189, 228, 333, 
354 fn. 30. 

‘McLeod, John, 346 fn 10. 

MeLeod, Wood & Co, 253, 25. 

McLevy, James, 19. 

MeLevy, Robert, 19, 

MeMillan, John A., 303. 

‘MeMurrich, Hon. John, 196, 214 

McNab, —, 140. 

‘McNally, Clemens & Company, 

‘McNamara, Dennis, 140, 

McNaught, John, 87 

McNaughton, Corporal, 303. 

MeNaughton, Sergeant J., 303 

‘MeNeil, John, 346 fa 10 

McNulty, John, 346 fa. 10. 

MePhail, William, 226, 

McPhatter, Doctor N.L., 236-7, 

MeQuillan & Hamilion, 262. 

MeQuillan, James, 20, 25 

McQuillan, Mrs. James, 25 

McTague, Miss, 307. 

McTague, Bernard, 19, 30, 113 

MeTague, Charles, 32 

McTague, Mrs. Charles, 25. 

MeTague, Mrs. John, 25. 

McTague, Mrs. Peter, 25 

McTague, Sarah, 30 

McTavish, Alexander, 20, 346 fa. 10. 

McVane, Thomas, 32 

McVean, Andrew, 19. 

McWilliams, Mrs. Charles, 30. 

Mechanics Debating Society, 143-4 

Mecklenberg District, 62 

Medealf, —, 217 

Melancthon Township, 70. 

‘Melvin, Robert, 209, 249, 260. 

Mennonite Church, 118. 

Merigold, —, 85. 

Meicalf, Henry, 228. 

Metcalfe, Lord, 120 

Metcalfe Street, 90, 1 

Methodist Chapel, 117-8, 227, 240. 

Methodist Chuteh, 110-11, 116-8, 142, 
227-9, 313. 

Mewburn, General, 314-5, 

Mickele, Giovinzzi, 359 fn. 75, 

Mickle, C., 139 

Mickle, Charles J., 75, 110, 117, 13: 





























139, 143, 227, 232. 

Middlemiss, Rev. Mr. 226 

Midland District, 62 

Military Service Act (1917), 313, 

Militia, 98-9, 261-2, 299-308, 313. 

Miller, Rev. Mr., 229, 

Miller, James, 227, 236. 

Milles, William, 85, 90, 

Miller, William G., 66. 

Millers, 94-102, 125-7, 199.200, 202, 
206-11, 215. 

Millington, Luke, 228 

Millloy, Joseph, 346 fn, 10, 

Mills, Grist, 18, 29, 31-2, 43-4, 47, 80, 
125-7, 199.200, 202, 206-11 

Mills, James, 236, 245. 

Mills, Saw, 18, 29, 38, 43-4, 47 

Mills, W.HL., 251, 266. 

Milton, 156, 267. 

Mimo, Spatazo, 356 fa. 75. 

Minard, Inspector, 314, 

Minimack, George, 133, 

Minter, Rev. Mr., 229. 

Minto Township, 4, 80-2, 108-9, 216. 

Mississauga Indians 4 

Mitchell, Mrs, Ann, 30. 

Mitchel, John, 110, 251, 346 fn 10, 

Mitchell, R., 326, 

Mitchell, Richard, 252-3. 

Mitchell, Robert, 144 

Mitchell Street, 206, 214, 

Mitchell, William, 325. 

Moffatt, L., 156. 

Moffat, S.R., 234, 

Moir, Dr, 19. 

Molloy, Fenton, 346 fn. 10. 

‘Monopoly, effects of, 54, 266-71, 295 
7 

‘Montgomery, —, 290. 

Moodie, Susanna, 35. 

‘Mooney, Ben, 331 

Mooney, Jim, 331 

‘Moore, Rev. Mr., 229. 

Moore, Dennis, 154 

Morals Legislation, 233-4, 

Moran, —, 183 

Morden, James B., 86, 

Morlock Furniture Company, 292, 
294. 

Mortis, Edmund, 225, 236, 

Morrison, —, 226, 274 

Morrison, J.C, 151. 
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Morriston, 267. 

Morton, Doctor, 328. 

Morton, —, 165. 

Moulden, Harry, 235. 

Mountain, Bishop Jacob, 114-5, 

Mount Forest, 214-7, 289, 

Mowat, JiAn 326. 

Mullen, Michael, 346 fn, 10. 

Munro, Hector, 162 

Murchison, Sergeant, 303 

Murchy, A. & Company, 266 

Murphy, J-Le, 162, 236. 

Murray, D,, 196 

‘Murton, Major Edward, 46, 300 

Murton, Lieutenant George, 225, 236- 
7, 249, 301, 321-3, 325, 

‘Murton, H., 266. 

Marton, Walter, 301 

‘Mute, William, 87, 

Mutrie, Captain, 262, 

Muitleberry, Lieutenant Rutherford, 
300. 

‘Myers, Solomon, 253, 266. 





Nankeville, Rev, Benjamin, 118 

‘Nassau District, 62 

National Policy, 214, 259, 260, 265, 
387 fa. 33, 

Neeve,:Jobn, 115, 183. 

Neeve, William, 46, 134-5. 

Neeves, S32 

Neliseo, Luigo, 359 fn. 75 

elles, J.A., 235. 

Nelson Crescent, 145, 252. 

Nelson Township, 54 

Neutral Indians, 3-4 

Newcastle District, 63 

New Hope: see Hespeler. 

Newspapers, 18; see also Galt Reformer, 
Galt Reporter, Guelph Advertiser, Culph 
Herald, Guelph Mercw, Hamilton 
Times, 

Newstead, John, 277, 318, 

fewton, Edwin, 189, 229, 236. 

Niagara District, 63. 

‘Niagara Power” ise, 280-4 

Nichol Township, 4,9, 30, 38-41, 50, 
70, 80-2, 87, 102, 104, 108-9, 134, 
216. 

Nichol: see Nicholl. 

[Nicholl (Nichol), Lieutenant Williams, 
267, 303, 
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Nicholls (Nichols), James T., 321-2, 
328. 

Nicholson, Herbert, 234 

Nicholson, W., 138, 

Nocaro, Guiseppe, 359 fa. 75. 

Norfolk Street, 118, 225, 228, 230, 
261, 

Norfolk Street United Chureh, 117, 
227.9, 

Norfolk St. Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, 228-9, 

Normanby Township, 70 

Northern Railway, 215. 

‘Notes ofa Twenty-Five Year's Service in the 
Huisan’s Bay Company, by John. 
MeLean, 333. 

Notman, William, 86. 

Nottingham Street, 117, 142, 333. 

Nunan, Francis, 235-6 





Oakville, 85-7, 262 

OBrien, F.G., 151 

O'Brien, Edward J., 295-6 

Ocoomore, Harry, 320, 

O'Connell, Daniel, 120. 

O'Connor, Edward, 267, 

(O'Connor, Maurice, 145. 

O'Connor, William, 259, 

Oda Fellows, Order of, 295. 

O'Dell, EW.A,, 310-11 

Ojibwa Indians, 4 

Oliphant, David, 60, 

Oliver, 238 

Oliver, Rev. Mr., 229, 

Oliver, Henry, 137.8. 

Oliver, James D., 19, 28, 

Oliver, John, 121, 346 fn. 10. 

Oliver, Richard, 121-5. 

Oliver, Robert, 122-3 

Oliver, William, 121, 125-4 

(Omar Street, 182. 

Ontario Agricultural College and E: 
perimental Farm, 245-7, 302-3, 320 

Ontario Field Battery, 302-3, 

Ontario Veterinary College, 247, 

Orange Order, 118-127, 235, 300. 

Orangeville, 214, 217, 267. 

O'Reilly, Miles, 61 

Ormiston, Rev. Dr., 226. 

Orphans’ Home, 220, 

Orton, Doctor Harry, 135, 137, 

(Orton, Doctor Henry, 65, 75, 97, 108, 














117-120, 125-7, 132-3, 135-7, 139-40, 
232. 

Orton, Thomas, 135-7 

Osborn, J-H., 228 

Osborn & Wilkie, (Osborne) 255-6, 

‘Our Lady of the Immaculate Concep: 
tion Roman Catholic Chureh, 222-3, 

‘Owen Sound, 74-6, 85-6, B9, 154, 164, 
168, 181-2, 214-7, 

“Owen Sound District", 76, 

‘Owen Sound Road, 85-7, 89. 














Page Hersey Co. Ltd, 23-4 
Paisley Block, 29-31, 107, 132-3, 290, 
334-6 
‘Paisley Block Ball”, by John Taylor, 
3345. 
Paisley Block School, 133. 
Paisley Street, 227, 232, 239, 252. 
Paisley Street Primitive Methodist, 
Church, 227, 
Palmer, Rev. Arthur, 46, 108, 114-6, 
132, 150, 162, 198, 223-5, 926, 
Palmer Street, 115, 
Paris, 73, 205, 210, 229, 284, 322, 
Parish, Mary, 140, 
Parish and Town Officers Act (1793), 62, 
64. 
Parker, Robert, 253, 
Parker, TS., 327. 
Parker, Captain William Henry, M.D., 
115, 144, 223, 235, 300, 310, 
Parkin, Rev. B., 117, 
Parkinson, James, 60-1, 121 
Pasmore and Hopkins, 196, 
Pass, Hetb,, 331, 
Patterson, D., 156, 
Paterson, Robert, 30, 
Patterson, William, 20, 30 
Pearce, Corporal, 303. 
Peden, Rev. R., 231 
Peel County, 76, 
Peel ‘Townshi 











70, 80-2, 108-9, 216, 

Penfold, Samuel, 318, 

Pennybaker, Henry, 346 fn. 10. 

“People’s Mills: se “Wellington 
Mills" 

Pepper, T. & Company, 26. 

Perry, —, 252 

Perry, Horace, 43-4 

Peters, James, 60-2 

Peterson, Henry W., 65, 188, 196. 














Peterson, Lieutenant Henry W., Jr. 
137, 144, 249, 301 


Peto, Brassey, Jackson and Betts, 158, - 


Petrie, A.B, 235-6, 

Petrie, Miss Alice M., 234 

Petrie, T.S,, 235. 

Petty, John, 139. 

Petun Indians, 3-4 

Pezano, Salvatore, 389 fn. 75, 

Pezzno, Vincenzo, 359 fn. 75 

Phin, James, 139-40, 

Phin, William, 139, 

Piano and Organ Workers Union, 312. 

Piccolo, Domenio, 359 fn. 75, 

Pike, “Dad”, 232. 

Pilkington Township, 4,9, 30, 38-40, 
50, 80-2, 108.9. 

Pipe, John, 97, 182, 185, 211 

Pitie, George, 144, 186, 189, 
336-8, 340, 

Plante, Rev. David, $., 223, 

Poetry, 163, 164, 333-43, 

Poore, Captain John, 46, 56, 58, 62, 
119,127. 

Porter, Lance-Corporal, 303. 

Porter, G.W., 303. 

Porter, Lieutenant William, 300-1 

Powell, J.B., 236. 

Powell, William Dummer, 75, 102, 
126, 150, 326. 

Powers, Edward, 310. 

Powers, Mickey, 331 

Presant, J.C.,95, 210, 

Presbyterian Church, 109-112, 116 
118, 142.3, 225-7, 

Preston, 50, 85, 162, 164 
289, 331, 

Primitive Methodists: se Methodist 
Chureh, 

Pringle, G.D., 262, 

Prior (Pryor), Charles, 10-12, 16, 27, 
35, 64, 341 

“Priory”, The, 16-17, 25, 36, 118, 130, 
271, 317-21, 

Property Owners’ Protective Associa 
tion, 298, 

Public Schools: see Common Schools 

Pullard, Rev. T., 229, 

Pulteney Estates, 

Purcell, Patrick, 236. 

Paslinch Lake, 287, 289, 

Puslinch Station, 268, 





323, 

















262, 284, 
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Puslinch Township, 5, 19, 30, 38-41, Reid, John, 25. Rockefeller, John D., 254, 
70, 74-5, 79-82, 98, 108-9, 307 Reid, William, 19. Rockwood, Academy, 136, 
Religion, 109-127, 135, 142, 219-233, Rogers, John, 144 
‘Quatery, 118,231. 236, 239, Rolph, George, 54, 
‘Quarter Seations, 63-64, 69- Religious Denominations: see Baptist, Rolph, Thomas, 48-9. 
Quebec CChristadelphians, Church of Eng- Romain, C.E., 144, 302, 327, 
Queen's Bush, 36+ land, Congregational, Disciples of Roman Catholic Church, 14, 112-113, 
“Queen's Plate,” 3: Christ, Evangelical Union, Menon 116, 118-127, 219-223, 235, 240, 242, 
hen Sacer te ite, Methodist, Presbyterian, Quak- 300, 313-315, 
* er, Roman Catholic, Salvation Rose, Alex, 20, 346 fn. 10, 
Army, United, Roso, Domenico, 359 fa. 7. 
Raglan Street, 1 Rennie, John, 199, Roso, Salvatore, 359 fa. 75, 
















































‘Railroad Inn," 179. Reynolds, William, 224 Ross, Rev. Alexander, 110, 
“Railroad Mad! Railroad Mad!,’ Richards, Mr. Justice, 174 Ross, Hon. John, 160, 
anonymous, 163-4, Richards, E.W., 283, Ross, Lieutenant John, 186, 300. 
Railroads, 86, 127, 146-185, 201, 214- Richardson, —, 162, Ross, Paul, 338. 
7, 266-271, 288-90. See also: Buffalo Richardson, Mrs, 139, Rowland, —, 162, 168 
and Brantford; Canadian Pacific; Richardson, Henry, 159, Royal Arcanum, Order of, 235. 
Credit Valley; Central; Galt and Richardson, Captain Robert M., 46, Royal City Curling Club, 225-6, 
Guelph; Grand Trunk; Great West 300, Royal City Gardens, 259, 
em; Grey and Simeoe; Guelph and Richardson, William, 122. “Royal Hotel," 67, 177, 250, 261, 268. 
Goderich; Guelph and Owen Rickaby, —, 227. Russell and McCrae, 259, 
Sound; Guelph Junction; Huron Rife, J. 11 Russel, Lieutenant Miss, 232 
and Ontario; Northern; Toronto Rife’s Greek, 11 Russell, Lord John, 68, 
and Goderich; Toronto and Guelph; Rife (Riffe), Nancy, 19. Russell, William, 226. 
Toronto and Lake Huron; Toronto Rintoul, Rev. Mr, 110. Ryan, Berkinshaw and Company, 
and Nipissing; Toronto and Sani: Ritchie, Andrew, 110, 346 fa 10 Ryan, G.B., 277, 287-8, 299, 318, 
Toronto, Grey and Bruce; Welling- Ritchie, Edward, 162. Ryan, Joseph, 226-7, 236. 
ton, Grey and Bruce, Ritchie, Mrs. Jane, 30. Ryerson, Egerton, 238-42, 
Rainer and Son, 260. Riverside Park, 321 
Ramore, D., 165-6, Roads, 19, 43.50, 63, 65, 72,81-105.S@ Saddler, Charles A., 154, 
Randall, Frederick, W., Chief of Police, also “Brock;” Dundas; Dundas and Sallows, William, 204 
307. Waterloo; Elmira; Blora; Eramosa; Salter, James, 321-2, 
Rankin, —, 177. Guelph and Arthur; Guelph and Salvation Army, 232. 
Razo, Dominico, 359 fa 75 Dundas; Huron; Owen Sound; Stat Sanders, Miss, 134 
Raymond, Charles, 144, 209, 211-2, ‘ute Labour; Tolls; Trafalgar, Es- Sanders, Mrs, 134 
227, 229-40, 288, 236, 238, 242, 249, 4quesing and Erin; Waterloo; Wool- Sandilands, George, 137, 
258, 255-6, 262, 267, 269, 295, 331 wich; York, Sandilands, Jack, 137. 
Raymond Manufacturing Company, Roberts, Charles, 245. Sandilands, Thomas, 48, 86-7, 89, 110, 
295. Roberts, Rev. E., 29, 126, 132, 141-4, 187-90, 196 
Raymond Sewing Machine Company, Robertson, Adam and Son, 213-214, ‘Saunders, Thomas W., 136, 224-5, 253. 
209, 211-12, 227, 242, 259-6, 259, 266. ‘Saunders, Colonel Thomas, 50, 66-7, 
265, 295, Robertson, Adam, Sr, 203, 213-4, 305. 84, 115, 300, 302 
Read, John, 18 6, 323, 325, Sauvey, John, 95. 
Read, W.W., & Company, 276. Robertson, Adam, Jr, 205-6, 213-4, Savage, B., 236 
Rebellion of 1837, 99, 49, 55-6 236, 251, 323, wage, David, 143, 230, 233, 
119, 300, Robertson, Mrs. A., 237. Savage, Miss P, 308, 
“Red Lion Inn,” 67, Robertson and Company, 205. Sayers, T, 238, 
“Red Mill," 4, Robinson, Doctor, 46. ‘Schaw Station: see Puslinch Station. 
Reeves, — 321. Robinson, John Beverley, 5, Scholfeld, H.C., 288, 318, 
Reform Party, 54-6, 61-2, 64, 69, 119, Robinson, John Beverley, Jr, 151-2 Schofield, Jas, 228. 
Reid, Alexander, 20, 346 fn, 10. Robinson, William, 165-6, 196, Scollick, William, 54, 66. 
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‘Schools, 66, 132-8, 230, 298-244; the 
Academy” (also called the 
‘Seminary,” the “Stone Schoo!") 14, 
19.20, 27, 29,55, 110, 114, 130-1, 
142, 238; Private schools, 134-5, See 
‘also Common Schools, Grammar 
Schools, Separate Schools. 
Scotch Block, 20, 28, 107, 133, 336. 
Scotch Block Road: sve Elora Road 
Scotch Block School, 133, 
ott, James, 139. 
Scott, Robert, 143, 185, 190-1, 23. 
Seott, Walter, 232 
Scroggie, George A., 320. 
Second Congregational Church, 230. 
Separate Schools, 145, 220-1, 239, 
Selwood, George 234. 
Shade, Absalom, 11, 19, 37, 54,56, 58, 
85, 162, 
‘Shade’s Mills” 11 
Shanly, Francis, 214, 267. 
Sharp, Charles, 261 
Shaw, —, 177 
Sheed, Reverend, 23, 109-10, 130-1 
Sheehan, Cornelius, 133, 
sherwood, Hon. Henry, 150-1 
Shoemaker, Jacob S., 66. 
Shortreed, George, 226. 
shutt, Greta M., 136. 
Silvestro, Salvatore, 359 fa. 75. 
Silver Greek Baseball Club, 390 
Silver Creek Brewery, 262, 266, 206. 
Silverereck Road, 182, 276, 
‘Simcoe District, 74 
‘Simcoe, Lieutenant-Governor John 
Graves, 4, 64 
‘Simpson, William, 231, 318 
Sinclair, Sir John, 23, 
Sisters ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary, 20. 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, 221 
Six Nations Indians, 3-4 
‘Skinner, Frederick B., 267. 
Slater, —, 271 
Slater, Reverend Mr, 229. 
Seeman, George, 187, 235-7, 26 
289-7, 318, 320-1, 324-6, 330, 
‘Sleeman’s Brewery: see Silver Crock 
Brewery. 
Smith, Allred, 28, 
Smith, Bob, 232. 
‘Smith, Mrs. Bob, 
smith, Francis, 152-3, 266, 



































Smith, George, 228 
‘Smith, Reverend James, 110, 132, 139, 
Smith, Reverend James C., 236-7, 325, 
‘Smith, James, Jr, 19. 

‘Smith, John (1), 34, 346 fn. 10. 
‘Smith, John (2), 25-7, 95, 104, 139-40, 
147-55, 161, 170-2, 176, 179, 186, 

188-96, 262, 396-8, 
Smith, John (3), 312 
Smith, Mrs, John, 139, 
nith, Lynd and Company, 9. 
Smith, Martin Tucker, 7. 
mith, Mathewson and Company, 
206. 
Smith, Melvin, 209, 
smith, R., 240, 
mith, Solicitor General, 176. 
‘Smith, Reverend 8.D., 229 
Smith, Samuel, 150-1, 190-1, 209-10, 






















unley and Company, 209 

Thomas, 346 fa, 10. 

Smith, William, 139, 

Snider, E.W.B,, 280, 

Snider, Jacob ©, 66. 

Snowden, Reverend Mr:, 229. 

Snyder, Albert, 235, 

Snyder, Brank, 331 

Socialists, 313. 

Society of Jesus, 112, 220-1, 313-315. 

Soden, Mrs. 25 

Somerville, George A., 285. 

Sons of Temperance, 233, 

Sorby, H., 303 

Southampton, 217, 

South Wellington and Guelph Town- 
ship Agricultural Society, 236, 

Sparkman, W.B., 234 

Sparrow, —, 135. 

Speed River, 14, 28-9, 90, 95-6, 181-2, 
199-200, 274, 276, 316 

Speedvale Avenue, 99, 181 
peedvale Mills,” 202, 210-11 

Speirs (Spiers), Captain, 262, 303, 

Spence, David, 259, 268, 317. 

Spence, Reverend W.D., 135, 314 

“Spence’s Mil.” se “Guelph Mills.” 
rencer, Reverend J, 146 

Sport, 49, 296-7, 316, 321-33. 

“Spottiswood Club,” 118 

Spragge, David, 230) 

Sprigsof Heather, by Thomas Laidlaw, 335, 

















St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
107, 109-112, 195-6, 225-7, 252. 

St. Andrew's Society, 236, 262, 335, 

St Amaud Street, 182 

St. Bartholomew's Roman Catholic 
Church, 218, 220, 222 

St. George's Anglican Church, 114 
116, 199-200, 223-225, 299, 326. 

St. George's Society, 236, 262. 
George's Square, 115, 223-4, 232, 

248, 

St Germain, Alfred H., 143-4 

St, Ignatius College, 220, 
Ignatius Novitiate, 313-5. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, 21-2. 
Patsick’s Benefit Society, 262 
Patsick’s Benevolent Society, 236, 

262. 

St. Patrick's Roman Catholic Church, 
113, 120, 350 fn. 43. 

St. Patrick's Society, 262 

St Stanislaus Separate School, 220, 

St. Vincent de Paul Society, 256 

Stage Lines, 93, 
tandard Oil Company, 254 

Stannard, Miss A., 139, 

Stannard, E,, 28. 

Statute Labour, 82, 88 

Steenbock Brothers, 185 

Stephen, — 338, 
iephens, A., 139, 

Stephens, W., 312, 

Stevenson, Ann, 89, 

Stevenson, William, 95, 152, 161, 228, 
242. 

iewart, Andrew, 162. 

tewart, Duncan, 236, 

Stewart, Edward, 321 

‘Stewart, Reverend Edward Michael, 
228, 238 

Stewart, G. McK., 327, 

Stewart, Reverend H., 144 

Stewart, J, 249. 

Stowart, Robert, 144, 236. 

Stewart, Robert W., 236, 

Stewart, Thomas, 18, 346 fn, 10 

Stewart, Vietor, 238, 

Stewart, William, 226, 236 

Stewart’s Planing Mill, 266 

Stirton, David, 25, 139, 226, 236-8, 

7, 02, 325. 

Stirton, James, 20, 



























Stone, F.W., 228, 238, 245. 

Surachan, James McGill, 151 

Strachan, Bishop John, 7, 14, 120, 130. 

Strange, Captain Henry, 39, 84, 108, 
317. 

Strange Street, 9, 

Stratford, 160, 173, 215, 262, 284 

Street, —, 307. 

‘Streets: see Alma, Arnold, Baker, Ber- 
lin, Budd, Cambridge, Garden, 
Church, College, Cork, Crimea, Del 
hi, Douglas, Dublin, Dundas, Edin- 
burgh, Eramosa, Essex, Forest, Glas- 
gow, Gordon, Grange, Huskisson, 








Inkerman, Kent, Liverpool, London, 

Macdonnell, Market, Market 

Square, Metcalfe, Mitchell, Nelson, 

Norfolk, Nottingham, Omar, Pais- 

ley, Palmer, Quebec, Queen, Ra- 

alan, Silvercreek, Speedvale, St. Ar 

square, Strange, 

Sulfolk, Surrey, Thorp, Trafalgar 

Square, Vietoria, Waterloo, Well: 

ington, Wilson, Woolwich, Wyn 

ham, Yarmouth, York, Yorkshire. 

trickland, Samuel, 27-8 

Strickland, W.R., 242 

Suddaby, W., 236, 

‘Suffolk Hotel," 65 

Salfolk Street, 225, 252, 261, 204 

Sullivan (Brothers), 42 

Sullivan Township, 70 

Sully, J-G., 295, 303. 

Sunley, George, 97, 165, 190-1, 209. 

Sunley, Robert, 139, 194 

Sunley, Walter, 28 

Sunley, Mes, W., 139, 

Surrey Street, 107, 211-2. 

Swallows and Irons, 179. 

Sweetman, A., 235. 

Sweetnam and Hazelton, 265. 

Sweetnam, —, 137. 

Sweetnam, M. 

‘Sydenham, Charles Poulett Thomson, 
Lord, 68. 

Sydenham: see Owen Sound 

‘Sydenham Township, 70, 102, 








naw, St. George 























Tali, John, 346 fo. 10 

Talbot District, 74 
Taverns, 18, 19, 27, 29, 32, 
71,83. See alsa “Armstrong's 





“British Coffee House,” 
‘ountain Hous 









” “Hamilton's 
“Horn of Pleanty,” “Jones’,” 
“Railroad Inn,” “Red Lion,” se also 
Hotes 

“Tawse, Sar,” 308. 

‘Taylor, J.M., 307. 

Taylor, John, 334. 

Taylor, W., 153 

Tedisco, Georgio, 359 fn. 75. 

‘Temperance, 238, 235 

‘Thain’s Agricultural Implement Facto 
1, 253, 266, 

Thain, Charles, 253, 266, 

‘Thatcher, G., 303, 

‘Thatcher, Harry, 310. 

"The Anxious Dead”, by Colonel John 
McCrae, 341 

“The Batchelor in his Shanty,” by 
Robert Boyd, 335. 

“The Great Exhibition,” by James 
Gay, 43. 

‘The Old Concession Road, by ‘Thomas 
Laidlaw, 385. 

‘Thomas, William, 196, 223, 229. 

aptain Edward, 58, 300, 











‘Thompso 
305, 321-2 

Thompson, James, 19, 151, 228, 346 
10. 

Thompson, John, 236, 346 fn, 10. 

Thompson, Robert, 11,25, 30, 32, 131, 
139-40, 143, 181, 189, 229, 318. 

Thompson, S., 156. 

Thompson, Major William, 66, 300, 
321-2, 

‘Thomson, John, 226. 

‘Thorp, James, 136. 

Thorp, John, 58, 92-3, 110, 140, 148.9, 
152, 174, 182, 185, 191-3, 195, 300. 

Thorp Street, 237 

Trap, Sergeant, 303, 

‘Thurtell, Benjamin, 65, 69, 86,93, 96, 
98-9, 121, 152, 164 

‘Tedesco, Guiseppe, 399 fn. 75 

Tiffany, George S., 10, 86, 90, 92, 154, 
162, 165, 169, 172, 182. 

Tiffany, Henry, 15, 

Tindal, 
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Tolton Brathers, 253, 255, 262, 266, 

Tolton, George, 301 

‘Toronto, 73, 81, 8, 112, 149-62, 187, 
190, 200, 214-7, 225, 266, 284, 343. 

Toronto and Goderich Railway, 148. 

‘Toronto and Guelph Railway, 146. 
162, 173-4, 179 

Toronto and Lake Huron Railway, 86, 
148, 150. 

Toronto and Nipissing Railway, 216, 

‘Toronto and Sarnia Railway, 157 

‘Toronto, Grey and Bruce Railway, 
216-7, 267, 338, 

‘Torrance, Lindsay, 318, 

Torrance, RL, 277, 204 

Torrance, Rev. Robert, 111-2, 135, 
142-3, 227, 229, 232. 

Torrenti, Vincenzz0, 359 fa. 75. 

Tory Party, 54, 56, 58-62, 64, 69. 

Townsend, Rev. Mr., 229, 

‘Township, The, 64-5, 71-2, Seealso 
Amaranth, Arthur, Bentinck, Bever- 
ley, Blenheim, Brant, Burford, Cale 
don, Chinguacousy, Derby, Dum- 
fries, Egremont, Bramosa, E 
Esquesing, Flamborough, Garafraxa, 
Glenelg, Guelph, Holland, Howick, 
Luther, Maryborough, Melancthon, 
Minto, Nelson, Nichol, Normanby, 
Peel, Pilkington, Puslinch, Queen's 
Bush, Sullivan, Sydenham, Wallace, 
Waterloo, Wellesley, West Garaf- 
raxa, West Luther, Wilmot, Wool 
wich. 

Tracy, Ly... 

‘Tracy (Tracey), John Thomas, 191, 
194, 196, 300-1 

‘Trade: see Commerce, Guelph Board of 











Trades and Labour Council, 310-313. 





‘Trafalgar, Esquesing and Es 
SL 

Trafalgar, Esquesing and Rrin Road 
Company, 51, 85, 87. 

‘Trafalgar Square, 308. 

Treaties, Indian, 4 

“Triggs, W., 312. 

Tripp, David, 234. 

‘Tromonto, Antonio, 359 fn. 79. 

‘Troup, Robert, 36. 
ucker, Family, 81 
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Turcotte, —, 117 
Turner, Charles, 137. 
Turner, Williaa, 137. 
‘Tweedale, Charles B. 
“Tyreathlen,” 116, 
‘Tytler, W., 1145. 





Union Curling Club, 325, 325. 
Union Foundry, 26. 

United Count 
Grey, 77. 
United Counties of Wellington, Water 

loo and Grey, 77 
United Empire Loyalists, 
United Church of Canada, 117, 

United Presbyterian Church: se Pres 
byterian Church, 

United Workmen, Order of, 235-6. 

University of Guelph: see Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. 

Upper Canada, 5-7, 9, 11-12, 16, 22, 

23, 34, 55,61, 64, 67,68, 69. 

Upper Canada, map, 2, 56-7. 
Upper Canada Bible Society, 232-3, 

236, 

Upper Canada College, 7 
Upper Canada Tract Society 
Usborne, Henry, 7 





sof Wellington and 








3, 





Valrioto, Salvatore, 359 fn. 75. 

Valorioto, Mickele, 359 fa. 75. 

Verner, Arthur Cole, 129, 131, 136. 

Verner, Frederick, 137. 

Victoria Hockey Club, 331 

““Vietoria Mill,” 210, 

Victoria Rink, 326. 

Victoria Road, 181, 298 

Vincent, Bombardier, 303 

Vincent, Sergeant H., 303 

“Volunteers of Canada,” by George Pi 
tie, 34061 














Walker, — 240. 
Walker, Charles, 144 
Walker, J.C, 235. 

Walker, Lorne, 305 
Walker, William, 235, 
Walkerton, 216, 

Wallace, Donald, 25. 
Wallace, George, 346 fn. 10, 
Wallace, Hugh, 25 
Wallace, Dr, Norman, 214, 321 


Wallace, OR., 310. 

Wallace Township, 216, 

vil, American 

Revolutionary, Boer, Franco-Prus 
sian, Rebellion of 1837, War of 1812, 
World Wat L 

War Memorial, 308, 

Warner, Reverend Louis, 28, 

War of 1812, 5. 

Wardrope, Reverend Thomas, 226 
236. 

Washington, Reverend Mr, 229 

Waseell, Reverend W.P., 117, 132 

Waterloo, 43, 50, 85. 


War: se American 








Waterloo Avenue, 131, 225, 291, 237, 
261, 272, 318. 
Waterloo Bridge Company, 50, 85. 








Waterloo County, 54, 66, 76-7, 93: 
177, 188, 215, 287, 300 

Waterloo Road, 10, 13, 19, 28,44, 49, 
133, 276, 287, 

Waterloo Street, 16, 227, 

Waterloo Township, 4,9, 11, 13, 18, 
23, 30, 38-9, 40, 54, 70, 74-5, OA, 134 
269. 

Waters, Thomas, 236, 

Watkins, — 215. 

Watson, —, 29. 

Watson, Lieutenant Henry, 301 

Watson, Liewtenant Thomas, 301 

Watson, William, 226. 

Watson, William J., 226, 

Watt, James, 145, 190. 

Watt, John, 87, 102, 143, 171, 188, 205, 
206, 260, 

Watt, Thomas, 237. 

Webster, Colonel James, 54, 87, 140, 
151-2, 174, 300, 302, 323, 

Webster, James, Jr, 301 

Webster, Thomas, 87, 102. 

Weir, Bryce and Company, 262. 

Weld, Cardinal, 16, 113. 

Wellesley Township, 30, 38-40, 70, 

Wellington County, 4,54, 66, 74-80, 
100, 102, 104-5, 108-9, 155, 203, 214 
5, 238, 289, See also United Counties, 
‘Waterloo County, 

Wellington County Dire 
253. 

Wellington District, 40-1, 66-70, 74-81, 
87-90, 93, 121, 191, 187. 

Wellington District Benevolent Associ 














cxory (1867), 





ation: see Guelph Benevolent Associ 
Wellington District Grammar School 
velph Grammar School 
Wellington District Turf Club: see 
Guelph Turf Club, 
Wellington Field Battery of Artillery 
302-3, 
Wellington, Grey and Brace Railway 
219-7, 255, 266, 339, 
Wellington Hockey Club, 331 
‘Wellington Hotel,” 198, 
‘Wellington Marble Works, 262. 
Wellington Mills, 125-7, 185, 205-6, 
208-9, 211, 229, | 
Wellington Permanent Building Socie 
ty, 187-189, | 
Wellington Square, 86. 
Wellington Street, 96-7, 
Wells, —, 231 
Wellwood, James, 153, 
Welsh, William, 22 
Wentworth County, 94-5, 
Werlich, Jacob, 235, 
Wert, Matthias, 346 fn, 10, 
Wesleyan Methodist Church: se 
Methodist Church. 
Western District, 62 
Western Ontario Cricket Leagte, 923, 
West Garafraxa, 4 fl 
West Halton County, 54 
West Luther Township, 
Westoby, H., 307-8, 
Wetenball, John, 92 
Wetherald, (Weatherald), William, 
136, 351 fa. 24 
Wheatley, William, 228, 
Wheeler 





























Wilmot Township, 4,9, 30, 38-40, 70, 
745, 134. 

White, Colonel! Robert 
389 fa. 75, 

White Sewing Machine Company, 
298. 

Whitelaw, Charles, 211 

Whitelaw, Robert, 143. 

Whiteside, George, 19. 

Whithaw, William, 227, 

Whitt, Fred, 137, 

Whitt, John, 137, 

Whittemore, Ezekial F151, 156. 





10,301, 305, 








Widder, F, 151, 156. 

‘Wiggan, W., 305. 

Wileocks, T., 28, 

Wilkie & Osborn, (Osborne), 254, 259, 

Wilkie, William, 227 

Wilkinson, George, 234 

Williams, George, 231 

Williams, William, 7. 

Williamson, J.D.,92, 227, 286, 269, 

Williamson, J.D. and Company, 269, 
Will Watch,” 193, 

Wilson, George, 139, 322. 

Wilson, Mrs. George, 139. 

Wilson, Hugh, 110. 

Wilson, James, 45, 126, 223, 321, 327, 

Wilson, John, 46, 321, 322, 346 fn. 10. 

Wilson, Major John Comb, 300, 326. 

Wilson Street, 274 

Wilson, William, 191, 331 

Wingfield, Rowland, 46, 56 

‘World War I, 293, 306-8, 313-5, 317, 
320. 

Wolseley Lacrosse Club, 287. 

‘Wood, Reverend George, 227, 229. 








‘Wood, Reverend. 

Wood, John A., 267 

Woodstock, 157, 164, 284, 322, 

Woolwich Road, 133, 

Woolwich Street, 28,90, 124, 182, 191, 
230, 233, 297, 252, 261, 289. 

Woolwich Township, 30, 38-40, 54, 65, 
70. 

Working Class, 17-8, 25, 29-30, 38, 49, 
83, 142, 145, 308-313. 

World Publishing Company, 297, 

Worswick, Edward, 19, 

Worswick, Thomas, 254, 266. 

Worthington, John, 

Worts,J.G,, 216. 

Wright, Reverend Mr. 22 

Wright, George, 151 

‘Wright, James, 30, 69, 85, 89.90, 126, 

151-152, 

Wright, Joe, 137 

Wright, Josh, 137, 

Wright, Samuel, 18, 117, 137, 139. 

Wright, W.W,, 346 fn. 10, 

Wyndham Street, 28, 185, 191, 199, 


229, 

















9. 
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213, 231-6, 248, 252, 261, 269, 285, 
313. 
“Wyoming,” 298. 


Yarmouth Street, 12, 212 

Yates, James, 346 fa. 10. 

York Road, 133, 182. 

Yorkshire, 107, 231, 252 

Young, Colonel, 59. 

Young, John, 154, 158, 162. 

‘Young Men's Christian Association, 
233, 236, 

‘Young, Thomas, 66, 347 fh. 36. 

Young, William, 153, 303, 





Zion Church, 231 


Ist, Brigade, GP.A., 3034, 
Ist. Company Infantry, 303 

Ist. Provincial Brigade, 302, 

Ist. Volunteer Rifle Company, 300-2, 
11th, Field Artillery, 306. 

30th, Wellington Battalion, 303, 304 
153rd, Battalion, 307 
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